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DECLARATION 

or 

IN  CONGRESS)  JULY  4,  1776. 

'JJie  Utundmous  Declaration  of  tiie  Thirteen  United  States  of 

•America. 

Whev,  id  the  coarse  ofhaman  eTents,  .it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  tbe  political  bands  which  have  connect* 
^  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind  requires  that  thej  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  trutiis  to  be  self-eTident:*-that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  wherever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  tiie  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  forlightand  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  ri^ht  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  tlie  same  object, 
•evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
aew  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
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constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  sjstemt  of  goTemment. 
The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain*  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation,  till  hii 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinqoish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture— a  right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 
He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  un- 
comfortable, and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  re- 
cords, for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppos- 
ing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions^  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  inca- 
pable of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large,  for 
their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to 
^1  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  fo- 
reigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage    ^beir  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
He  has  obstructed  the  administration  «f  justice,  by  refusing 
liis  assent  to  laws  for  estaUishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  ten- ' 
ttre  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 
Re  hns  erected  a  multitude  of  new  officers,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  anniei, 
without  the  cofisent  of  our  legislatores. 
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He  iias  afiecied  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  eombined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitntion,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws^ 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Vorld: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 
fences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbour- 
ing province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies: 

Pof  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable 
laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  l^slate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  bis 
protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer* 
cenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarce- 
ly paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
hi^  seas,  to  bear  arm's  against  their  country,  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merci- 
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leds  Indian  savages*  whose  known  role  of  warfare  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  onfjr  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  cha- 
racter is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people- 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  bre- 
thren. We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emi- 
gration and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties 
of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consangui- 
nity. We  must  therefore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind— enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We>  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peacOf  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  fulfiUing  tbe  engagement  wbich  I  hare  come  under  to  the  pubKc  with 
respect  to  the  History  ^  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  hare  published 
any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  present  state  of 
the  British  Cokmies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While  they 
are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britun,  inquiries  and  specalations  con* 
ceming  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws,  which  exist  no  longer,  can- 
not be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are  now  turn* 
ed  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  manner  this  unhappy  cod* 
test  may  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  must  arise  in  North  Americat  and 
Its  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I  wait,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  good 
citizen,  until  the  ferment  subsides,  and  regular  government  be  re-establish- 
ed, and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  or  my  work,  iu  which  I  had  made 
some  progress.  That  together  with  the  history  of  Portuguese  America, 
and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Bui^pe  in  the  West 
India  islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish,  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  co- 
lonies there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
story,  but  so  much  detached,  as,  by  itself,  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remarka- 
Ue  for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work,  it  will  serve  as  a  pro- 
|i^  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in  Amo* 
nca,  and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of  po- 
licy, as  ma^  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Kew  World,  I  have  departed,  in  many  instances,  from  the  accounu  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  wbich  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public  to  mention  the  sources  from 
which  I  have  denved  such  intelligence  as  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater  satisfaction,  as 
it  will.affbrd  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  those  bei|efkctofs 
iHio  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most  important  infbrmatioD, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  me,  when  lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  liad  the  honour  of  being 
personally  known,  and'with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  disposition  to 
oblige,  I  was  well  acqnunted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception  as  satisfied 
me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  emplpj^ed  in  the  most  proper  manner,  in 
order  to  obtaiu  the  gratification  of  my  wishes;  and  I  am  perfectly  sensible, 
that  what  progress  I  have  made  in  my  ioquiri^  among  the  Spaniards, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his  Lordship  in- 
terested himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham,  than  the  advantages 
which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  in 
Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  I>uriiVC 
^rt  years,  that  gpentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  wito 
such  activity,  perseverance  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  his 
attention  was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  sa« 
tisfiiction.    He  procured  for  roc  the  greater  part  of  thp  Spanish  bookf« 
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If  FREFA6B. 

whicb  I  have  consulted;  tnd  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  are  become  extremely  rare,  tbe  collecting  of  these 
was  sach  an  occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  bis 
friendly  attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts, 
containing  &cts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched  for  in  rain,  ia 
works  tlut  have  bc«n  made  public  Encouraged  by  the  inviting  good  will 
with  which  Mr  Waddilore  conferred  his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a 
get  of  queries  with  respect  both  to  tbe  customs  and  poUcy  of  the  native 
Americans  and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  without  dis* 
closing  any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner.  He 
translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  Irom  various  persons  who  had 
resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afforded  me 
much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries  were 
carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  tlieir  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any  communica- 
tion by  publlcauthoritv.  By  a  single  arrangement  of  Philip  II.  the  records 
of  the  Spanish  monarcLy  arc  deposited  in  the  Ardux'o  of  Simancas,  near  Val» 
ladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The  papers  relative  to 
America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  history,  towards  which  my 
attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone  according  to  one 
account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archive;  and,  according  to  ano- 
ther they  compose  eiglit  hundred  aiid  seventy -three  large  bundles.  Con- 
scious of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  tlie  industry  which  belongs  to  a  his- 
torian, tbe  prospect  of  such  a  tressure  excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity. 
But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain  with  an  excess  of 
Cdution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions  in  America.*— 
From  strangers  tliey  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude.  Even  to  her 
own  subjects  the  Archive  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without  a  particular 
order  from  tlie  erown;  and  aRer  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied 
without  paying  fees  of  office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense  exceeds  what 
it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification  of  literar}*  curiosity  is 
the  only  object*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  discover 
this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than  illiberal.  From  what 
I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied,  that  upon 
n  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operations  in  the  New  World,  liow« 
ever  reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the 
pation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevail.  Having  search^ 
ed,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  Y.  written 
soon  after  he  landed  in  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  not  hitherto  lieen 
published;  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  emperor  was  setting  out  for  Ger- 
many at  the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
letter  with  which  they  were  entrusted  might  possibly  be  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  library  of  Y iennat  I  communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Mur* 
ray  Kcitb,  with  whom  I  have  long  bad  the  honour  to  live  in  friendship,  and 
I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  Uiat  upon  his  application,  her  Imperial  Ma* 
jesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of 
that  letter  (if  it  were  found,)  but  of  any  other  papers  in  the  library,  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should  be  transmitted  to 
me.  Tbe  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  library,  but  an  authentic 
copy  attested  by  a  noU^y,  of  the  letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cniz,  which  I  have  mentioned,  having 
been  found,  it  was  transcrilied  and  sent  to  me.  As  this  letter  is  no 
less  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  my  inqui- 
ries,  I  have  given  some  account  in  its  proper  place,  of  what  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes, 
4;ontaining  a  long  account  of  his  expedition  to  Honduras,  with  respect  to 
which  t  did  not  think  it  neeessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail:  an4 
lil^cwise  tl^osf  curious  Afexican  paintings,  which  I  have  describied- 
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Hy  inqoiries  at  St  Pfctersburgh  were  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
Mieceas.  In  examining  into  tbe  nearest  conmunication  between  our  conti* 
nent  and  that  of  Amenca,  it  became  of  contequence  to  obtain  authentic  in* 
formation  concerning  tbe  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navigation  from 
KamchaUca  towards  tbe  coast  of  An^erica.  Accurate  relations  of  their  first 
▼oarage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  t^  Muller  and  Gmellin.  Several  fb- 
icign  authors  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia  studi- 
ously conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent  naviga* 
tors,  and  suffers  the  public  to  be  amused  with  ialse  accounts  of  their  route. 
Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  sentiments,  and 
that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Russia  isemi* 
nent;  nor  could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render  it  improper 
to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts  of  the  Russians  to 
open  a  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  My  ingenious  country- 
nan.  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,  presented  my  request  to 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but 
instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitxin,  who  conducted  the  only 
voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority  since  the  year  1741,  to  be 
translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied  for  my  use.  By  consulting 
them,  1  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  progress  and 
extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and  im- 
portance. Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a 
setUeoient  of  the  PortUji^ese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  wlicre  the  Indians 
are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  very  full  answers  to  some  queries  con- 
cerning the  character  and  institutions  of  tbe  natives  of  America,  which  his 
polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name  encouraged  roe 
to  propose.  Theae  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated,  with  a  discerning 
attention,  the  curious  objects  which' his  situation  presented  to  his  view,  and 
I  hsre  often  followed  him  aa  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Soardy  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
CSiarlea  V.  I  owe  the  fovourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 
pfTocured  me  answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had 
opportmiities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  from  M.  Godin  le  jeone,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in 
QuHo,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable  from 
having  been  examined  by  M.  cfe  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inqniriea  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America.  Governor 
Hotcfainaon  took  tlie  trouble  of  recommending  tbe  consideration  of  my  que- 
ries to,  Bfr.  Uawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  twoprotestant  missionaries,  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Kve  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers, 
which  discover  a  aonsiderable  knqwledse  of  the  people  whose  customs  they 
describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  tne  ingenious  historian  of  New-Yorl^ 
I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the  History  of  our 
colonies  in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  how  much 
I  have  been  indebted  to  mai^  other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq.  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  navigation  and  discovery  the 
public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books,  particular. 
ly  two  very  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  HI.  and  Philip  IV.  From  these  1  have  learned  many  curious  particu- 
lars with  Inspect  to  tbe  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  various 
schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  collection  of  Memorials 
formerly  belong^  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them  by  that  title. 

All  tliose  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with  that  attention 
which  the  respect  due  from  an  author  to  the  public  required;  and  by  minute 
pefofences  Jo  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I  relate. 
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The  longer  I  re^t  on'the  nature  of  hittorical  compoftition,  the  more'I  am 
convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary.  The  historian  who 
records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  tht  opinion 
which  the  public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  information  and  his 
veracity.  Be  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no 
title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of  his  assertions. 
Without  this,  he  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have 
composed  an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  an  author,*  whom  his  industry,  eruditioUf  and  discern- 
ment, have  deservedly  placed  in.a  high  rank  amd^  the  most  eminent  histo- 
rians  of  the  age. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  ia  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have  uni- 
formly followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  petoa.  In  America, 
the  peso  fuei^U^  or  dwro,  is  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is  always  n)eant 
when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte,  as 
well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value;  but  I  have  been  advis- 
ed, without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as  equal  to 
four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  eflective  value  of  a  peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  represented*  or  of  goods  which  it  would  purchase,  waa 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 


X.  B.  Since  this  '^edition'was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in 
two  volumes  in  quarto,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francesco 
Savario  Clavigero,  has  been  published;  From  a  person,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  country  and  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  inforroji. 
lion.  Upon  perusing  his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any 
addition  to  the  ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by  Accos- 
ta  and  Uerrera,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives  and 
lanciful  conjectures  of  Torquemada  and  Boturini.  Having  copied  their 
splendid  descriptions  of  the  high  state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  em* 
pire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  native 
country,  charges  me  with  having  mistaken  some  points,  and  with  having* 
misrepresented  others,  in  the  history  of  it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of 
having  exerted  industry  in  research,  and  impartiality  in  decision,  he  may, 
without  presumption,  claim  what  praise  is  due  to  these  qualities,  and  he 
cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his 
claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such  strictures  of 
M.  Clavigero  on  my  History  of  America  as  merited  any  attention,  especially 
as  these  are  made  by  one,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate information:  and  to  show  that  the  gp^eater  part  of  them  b  destitute 
of  any  just  foundation.  This  1  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in  m^ 
History,  which  gave  rise  to  his  criticisms. 

CoLLBex  or  EniXBuaQU, 
March  Ut,  1788. 

*  Mr,  Gibbon, 
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^  I.  The  earth  slowly  peopled,  f  U.  First  migrations  by  land.  $  HI.  First  at* 
tempts  towards  navigation.  §  IV.  Introduction  of  commerce.  §  V  Imperfec- 
tion of  navigatioo  among  the  ancients*  §  VI.  Navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
Egyptians.  ^  VU.  Of  the  Phenicians.  $  VIII.  Of  the  Jews.  ^  IX.  Of  the 
Carthaginians.  §  X.  Of  the  Greeks.  $  XI.  Of  the  Romans.  $  XII.  Discove- 
ries of  the  ancients  by  land.  §  Xlll.  Imperfections  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  ancients.  §  XIV.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this.  |  XV.  Improvements 
in  geography  by  Ptolemy.  §  XVI.  The  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  bar- 
barous nations.  §  XVII.  Effects  of  their  conauests  on  commercial  inter- 
course. §  XVUL  Commerce  still  preserved  in  the  Eastern  empire.  ^  XIX.. 
And  among  the  Arabians.  §  XX.  Revival  of  conimerce  and  navigaUon  in 
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discoveries  of  travellers  by  land.  §XXIII.  And  by  the  invention  of  the  ma- 
riner's compass.  $  XXIV.  Some  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  in  navigation. 
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$  h  THE  progress  of  men  in  diseorering  and  peopling  the  varioas 

Cjrts  of  the  earth,  has  been  extremely  slow.  Several  ages  elapsed 
fore  Ihey  removed  far  from  those  mild  and  fertile  regions  where 
they  were  originally  plaeed  by  their  Creator,  The  oeeasiou  of  their 
Srst  general  dispersion  is  known;  hot  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
course  of  their  migrations,  or  the  time  when  they  took  possession  of 
the  different  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  Neither  history  nor 
tradition  furnish  such  information  concerning  those  remote  events, 
as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of  the  human 
race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

$  n.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  migrations  of 
Bumkind  were  made  by  land.  The  ocean  which  surrounds  the  habita- 
ble earth,  as  well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one 
region  from  another,  though  destined  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  distant  countries,  seem  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check 
the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the 
slofa«  to  which  nature  had  confined  him.  It  was  long,  we  may  be- 
lieve, before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable  barriers,  and 
became  so  skilfhl  and  adventurous  as  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
merey  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Jf  III.  Navigation  and  ship  building  are  arts  so  nice  and  complica^ 
)  that  they  require  tho  ingenuity,  as  well  as  ezperiencci  of  maoy^ 
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•oeeessive  aget  to  briog  them  to  any  degree  of  perfeetion.  From 
the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  serTcd  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river 
that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capa- 
ble of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the 
progress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made, 
many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  laboor  as  well  as  inven- 
tion would  be  employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this  arduous 
and  important  undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  fonnd  amon^  all  nations  which  are  not  considerably 
civilized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of  its  progress,  and  demon- 
strates that,  in  early  times,  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  ena- 
ble men  to  undertake  distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  dis- 
coveries, 

$  IV.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  kaown,  a 
new  species  of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  is  from 
this  era,  that  we  must  date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse 
amonir  nations  as  deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce. — ^Men  are»^ 
indeed,  far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an* 
object  of  great  importance  to  them.  They  must  even  have  made  some 
considerable  progress  towards  civilization,  before  they  acquire  the 
idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  most  simple  of  all  eoatraetj,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter  one 
rude  commodity  for  another.  Bat  as  soon  as  this  important  right 
is  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  exclusive  title 
to  possess  or  to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour 
and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest  to  him 
a  new  method  of  increasing  his  acquisitions  and  enjoymenis,  by  dis- 
posing of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  ia  order  to  procure 
what  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men.    Thus  a  com- 

Sercial  intercourse  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of 
e  same  community.  By  degrees,  they  discover  that  neighbouring 
tribes  possess  what  they  themselves  want,  and  enioy  comforts  of 
which  they  wish  to  partake*  In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  that  domestic  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the  society,  an 
external  commerce  is  established  with  other  tribes  or  nations.  Their 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  wants  render  this  intercourse  desirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws  whieh  facilitate 
its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  extensive  commerce 
can  take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate 
being  nearly  the  same,  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  eonntries 
cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  land  to  those  places  where,  on 
account  of  their  rarity,  thcjr  are  desired  and  become  valuable:  It 
is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  th)e  power  of  tranporting  the 
au^rfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
another.  The  luxuries  and  blessings  of  a  particular  alimate  are  no 
longer  confined  to  itself  alone,  but  the  ciyoyment  of  them  is  commit- 
ted to  the  nsost  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  derived  from  na- 
vigation and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  iutereoarse  among 
nations  extended.    The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necc|isity  of 

Irocuring  new  settlements,  were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of  visiting 
istant  lands.  The  desire  of  gain  became  a  new  ineentive  to  aetivity, 
roused  adventurers,  and  sent  them  forth  unnn  longvoyaget,  iii  seareh 
of  eonntries,  whose  products  or  waati  raight  increase  that  cirt^lalienf 
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which  nourishes  aDdgivcg  vigour  to  eommeree.  Trade  prored  agreat 
toitree  of  diseoverj,  it  opened  unkDown  seM,  it  penetrated  into  new 
regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  eause,  to  brinar  mett  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation,  the  nature  and  commodities  of  tne  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe«  But  ctcU  after  a  regular  comiderce  Was  estab- 
lished in  the  world,  after  nations  were  considerably  eiTili^ed,  and  the 
fcicDces  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardor  and  success,  navigation 
continued  lo  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ad« 
▼anced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

$  V.  Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquitv  the  structure  of  their  ves- 
sels was  extremely  rude,  and  their  method  of  working  them  very 
defective.  They  were  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  great  principlea 
and  operations  in  na? igation,  which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  el- 
ements on  which  that  science  is  founded.  Though  that  property  of  the 
magnet,  by  which  it  attracts  iron,  was  $i'ell  known  to  the  ancients, 
its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  or  pointing  to  the  poles  had 
entirely  escaped  their  observation.  Destitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certainty  in  the  unbound- 
ed ocean,  daring  the  darkness  of  night,  and  when  the  heavens  am 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation 
was,  of  consequence,  uncertain  and  timid.  Thev  durst  seldom  quit 
tight  of  land,  but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  danifert 
and  retarded  by  all  the  obstructions  unavoidable,  in  holding  sucn  an 
awkward  course.  An  incredible  length  of  time  was  requisite  for  per- 
forming voyages,  which  are  npw  finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in 
the  mildest  cRmates,  and  in  seas  the  least  tempestuous,  it  was  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients  ventured  out  of  their 
harbours.  The  remainder  of  the  vear  was  lost  in  inactivity.  It  would 
have  been  deemed  most  inconsiderate  rashness  to  have  braved  the 
Ibry  of  the  winds  and  waves  during  winter.* 

$  VI.  While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation  continued 
to^  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficultv  and 
danger  to  visit  any  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  disad- 
vantage, however,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself.  The 
Bf^ptians,  soon  a/ter  the  establishment  of  their  monarchy,  are  said 
to  have  opened  a  trade  between  the  Arabian  Oulf  or  Red  Sea,  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  commodities 
which  they  imported  from  the  east,  were  carried  by  land  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river 
to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants 
§•  independent  of  other  conntrics,that  it  became  an  established  maxim 
among  that  people^  ifjhose  ideas  and  institutions  differed  in  almost 
every  point  from  tbbocf  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  In  conseouenCe  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their 
own  conntry;  they  held  an  sea-faring  persons  in  detestation,  as  im- 
piona  and  profane;  and  fortifying  their  own  harbors^  they  denied 


*  VegeUusde  Re.  mifit  lib.  iv. 
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strangers  admittance  into  them;*  and  it  was  in  the  deeline  of  tkeit 
[lower,  tlial  ihey  again  opened  th'tir  ports,  and  resumed  any  commiH 
nieation  with  foreigners. 

$  Vil.  Tlie  cliaracler  and  situation  of  tlie  Phenicians  were  as  fa* 
vourabie  to  tlie  spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  as  those  of  the 
Egyptians  were  averse  to  it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity in  their  mannern  and  institotions;  (hey  were  not  addicted  to  anj 
lingular  and  unsocial  form  of  superstition^  they  eoif  Id  mingle  with  oth- 
er nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance.  The  territory  whieh  they 
possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  obIj 
source  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power.  According- 
ly, the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  waa 
more  extensive  and  cnlerprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  aneient 
world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commereial.  Thej 
were  a  people  of  merchants  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and 
actually  possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  poito 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  beyond 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  navigation,  and  passing  the  Streigbts  of 
Gades,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Spain  and  Africa*  In  many  of 
the  places  to  which  they  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  oom* 
n^unicaied  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their  arts  and 
improvements.  While  they  extended  their  discoveries  towards  the 
north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate  into  the  more 
6pulent  and  feiiile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  several  eommodious  harbours  towaras  the  beC^ 
torn  of  the  Arabian  Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  Ike  EgyptiaeSf 
established  a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  contiaent  of 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the 
other.  From  these  countries  they  imported  many  valuable  eooinod' 
ities,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  during  a  long  periody  eB« 
grossed  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rivahf 
,  §  VIII.  The  vast  wealth  whieh  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monope* 
lizins  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbooH 
the  Jews,  under  the  prosperons  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  te 
uini  at  heing  admitted  to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,, 
partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea,  whieh  stretches  along  tlie  Red 
Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  Solomoa 
fitt^ed  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Pheniciaa  pilots,  sailed 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshisli  and  Ophir.  These  it  is  probable  wejpe' 
ports  in  India  and  Africa  which  their  conductors  were  accustomed  to^ 
frequent, and  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable^ 
cargoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendor  through  the  king*> 
dom  of  Israel  I  But  the  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  was  enfuined  by  their  divine  legislator,  with  an  is* 
teni'ron  of  preserving  them  a  separate  people,  uninfeeteid  bv  idolatry^ 
funned  a  national  character  incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  in« 
tereourse  with  strangers  which  eommeree  requires.  Aeeordingly« 
this  unsocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with  the  disasters  which 

*  Diod,  Sicul.  lib,  i.  p.  78.  ed.  Wessclingi.  Amst.  1756.  Strabo,  lib.  x¥ii.  p. 
Il42ed.  Amst.  1707. 

f  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  iJtfemoirc  sur  le  Psys  d'Ophir  par 
M.  d'Anville»  Mem.  de  rAcdero.  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxx.  8o. 
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MU  ibe  tlii|46m  of  Israel,  prevented  the  commereial  spirit  wbieli 
dkrr  monarens  laboured  to  introduee  and  to  cherish,  from  spreading 
among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  numbered  amonff  the  nations 
wbt«h  eontributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  extend  discovery. 

513^  Bat  thongh  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phenieians 
were  unable  to  mould  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  oppo- 
iltion  to  the  tendency  of  their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial 
spirit  with  facility,  and  in  full  vigor,  to  their  own  descendants  the 
Cartfaaginians..  The  commonwealth  of  Carthage  applied  to  trade 
Aild  to  naval  affkirs,  with  no  less  ardor,  ingenuity,  and  success,  than 
its  parent  state.  CaKhage  early  rivalled,  and  soon  surpassed  Tyre 
in  opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  any 
fbare  in  the  commerce  with  India  The  Pj^enieians  had  engrossed 
this,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  to  them  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  commer-  • 
cial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  in  another  direction*. 
Without  contending  for  the  trade  of  the  east  with  theii^'mother  eoun- 
try,  they  extended  their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  norths 
Following  the  coarse  irbich  the  Phenieians  had  opened,  they  passed 
fbe  Strei^ts  of  Oades,  and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those 
of  the  parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those 
of  Oaul,  and  penetrated  at  last  into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  sjobe, 
they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards  tlie  south.  They 
made  considerablo  progress,  by  land,  into  the  interior  provinces  of 
AfHca»  traded  with  some  of  them,  and  subjected  others  to  their  em- 
pire. They  sailed  along  the  western  coa«t  of  that  great  continent,  al- 
most to  the  tropic  of  Caneer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in  order  to 
iBivilizethenatives^  and  aceiM(om  them  to  commerce.  Tliey  discov- 
iCredtbe  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  CanarieS} 
tfce  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean.* 

Nor  wfs  the  progress  of  the  Phenieians  and  Carthaginians  in  their 
kttoi^ledge  of  the  globe,  owing  entirely  to  the  desire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its 
nsnal  elects  appong  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarg- 
ed the  idecis  and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterpri- 
•e9.  Voyages  were  undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  dis-> 
eoTernew  countries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas*  Such,  during  the 
prosperous  age  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navi- 
gations of  Hanno  and  Himilco.  Both  their  fleets  were  equipped  by 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  (expense.  Hanno  was  airected 
So  steer  towards  the  south,  alon^  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any  former 
oarigator.t  Himilco  had  ii  in  charge  to  proceed  towards  the  north, 
amf  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  centincnl.}  Of 
die  tame  nature  was  the  extraordinary  navigation  of  the  Phenieians 
SWund  Africa.  APhenieian  fleet,  wearetold^  Qtted  out  byNecboking 
of  Bgy^t,took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before 
tke  Christian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  southern 
jpromontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  y^ars,  fcMirned  by 

*  Plinii  Nat  Hist.  fib.  vi.  c.  37.  edit,  in  usum  Delph.  4to.  1685. 
t  Flinii  Nst.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  Rannonis  Periplus  ap.  Geog^rapb.  minbres,  edit. 
Hodaoni,  vol.  i.  p.  i.     i  Plinii  Nat  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  dT.  Festus  Avienus  apod  Boc- 
bactf  Geogr.  8acr.  tib.  i.  c,  60.  p.  652.    Oper.  vol.  iii.  h.  Bat  170^  t 
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the  ftraitf  of  Otdes,  to  the  montli  of  the  Nile.*  Eodexos  of  Cyxi* 
eat  18  Mid  to  liAve  held  the  tame  eourte^  and  to  have  aeeomplithed. 
the  tame  ardaoipt  qodertaking.t 

These  vojaget,  if  per  formed  in  the  maaoer  whieh  I  have  related^ 
may  jattly  be  reekoaed  the  i^reatett  effort  of  navi^tiQii  io  the  aaeient 
world;  and  if  we  attend  tp  the  ioiperfeet  state  of  the  art  at  that  tim^^ 
it  it  difficait  to  determine  whether  we  thould  most  admire  the  eour- 
age  and  tagaeity  with  whieh  the  detigo  wat  formed,  or  the  conduct 
and  good  fortune  with  whieh  it  wat  eseeoted.  Bnt>  anforluQatelv,  all 
the  original  and  authentic  aeeountt  of  the  Phenieian  and  Carthaginiaii 
voyages,  whether  undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  prosecution  of 
their  private  trade,  have  perished.  Th^  information  which  we  re- 
ceive concerning  them  from  the  Oreefc  and  Roman  aothort,  is  not 
only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we  except  a  short  narrative  of 
&anno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious  aathority.^  Whatever  acqnain* 
tance  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  the  Phenteiant  or  Car- 
thaginians may  have  acquired  wat  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  a  mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  their 
navigation  wat  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a  secret  of  ttate.  Ex- 
traordinary facts  are  recorded  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  penetrating  into  what  they  wished  should  remain 
undivulged.jl  Many  of  their  discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have 
been  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  ttatet.  The 
navigation  round  Africa,  ip  particular,  it  recorded  by  the  Greek  and 
lloman  writers,  rather  as  a  strang.e  arousing  tale,  which  they  either 
did'  not  comprehend,  or  did  no(  believe,  than  an  a  real  transaetioii) 
which  enlarged  their  knowledge  and  infli|eneed  their  opinion.}  Aa 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenieian  and  Carthaginian  di8Coveriet| 
nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  afl^ra 
teem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  perished,  whep  the  maritime  power 
of  the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  conqnett  of  Tyre,  and 
the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by  the  Homan  arms. 

$  X.  Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompout  accounts  of  thePhe-^ 
nician  and  Carthaginian  voyaget  to  the  euriotity  and  conjecturet  of 
antiquariet,  history  must  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of 
navigation  and  discovery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
though  lets  splendid,  is  better  ascertained.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Phenieians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in  other  useful  teiencet  and 
arts,  did  not  commvnicate  to  them  that  extensive  knowledge  of  navi* 
gation  which  they  theqiselves  possessed;  nor  did  the  Romans  imbibe 
that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for  discovery  whieh  distinguished 
the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almott  eneqmpatted  by  the 
sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  commodious  harbonrs, 
ihonghitbesqrrQuuded  by  i^  vast  number  of  fertile  islandt,  yet,  aot- 
withstanding  such  a  favourable  situation,  which  teen^ed  tq  invito 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  tp  navigation^  it  wat  long 
before  thit  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfection  i^moqg  them.  Their 
early  voyages,  the  object  t^f  whie|i  wat  pin^cv  rather  than  eon^nierce, 
were  to  incontiderable,  that  the  ei;p^diMoi|  or  the  Argonautt  froqi  th« 
^att  of  Thettaly  to  the  Euxine  tea,  appeared  tuch  an  amazing  effort 

f  pcrodol.  lib.  iv.  c.  42.      t  Plinii  Nat.  Hisf.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.     #  See  Note  I|, 
11  Strtb.  Gcorgp.  lib.  iii.  p.  365.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1154.    ^  Sec  l^otc  Ifl, 
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of  tkUl  and  ecJorage,  at  eatUled  the  eoadoeton  of  it  to  be  ranked 
anong  the  denigods^andi  eialted  theyeftei  in  whieh  thej  tailed  to  a 
plaee  among  the'  heaveuly  eoottellatinot.  Even  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  Greekt  engaged  in  their  famoat  enterprite  againtt  Troy, 
their  knowledge  in  naval  aflairt  teent  not  to  have  been  mneh  improv- 
ed. Aeeording  to  the  aeeoant  of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  hit- 
tory  venturet  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  hit  terupnlout  aeeuraey  in  de- 
teribing  the  mannert  and  arit  of  early  «get,  meritt  thit  distinetion, 
the  f  eienee  of  navigation,  at  that  time»  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  itt 
rndett  ttate.  The  Oreekt  in  the  heroie  age  were  nnaequainted  with 
the  nteof  iron,  the  mott  tervieeable  of  all  the  metalt,  without  whieh 
DO  eontiderable  progrett  wat  ever  made  in  the  meebanieal  arte.  Their 
vettelt  were  of  ineontiderable  burthen,  and  mottly  without  deekt. 
Thete  had  only  one  matt,  whieh- they  ereeted  or  took  down  at  pleature. 
They  were  ttrangert  to  the  nteof  anehort.  All  their  operatioot  in«ail- 
ing  were  elamty  and  untktlful.  They  tamed  their  obtervation  to-  % 
wardt  ttart  whieh  were  improper  for  regulating  their  eonrte,  and 
their  mode  of  obterving  them  wat  inaeeurate  and  fallaeiont.  When 
they  had  finithed  a  voyage  they  drew  their  paltry  barkt  athore,  at 
tavaget  do  their  eaaoet,  and  thete  remained  on  dry  land  until  the 
teaton  of  returning  to  tea  approached.  It  it  not  then  in  the  early  or 
heroie  aget  of  Greece,  that  we  can  eipeet  to  obterve  the  teienee  of 
navigation,  and  the  tpirit  of  ditcovery,  making  any  eontiderable 
progrett.  During  that  period  of  ditorder  and  ignorance,  a  thoutand 
eantet  concurred  m  rettraining  curiotity  and  enterprite  within  very 
narrow  boundt. 

But  the  Greekt  advanced  with  rapidity,  to  a  ttate  of  greater  civili- 
zation and  refinement.  Government,  in  itt  mott  liberal  and  perfect 
form,  began  to  be  ettablithed  in  their  different  commnnitiet;  equal 
Uwt  and  regular  police  were  gradually  introduced;  the  tciencet  and 
artt  which  are  uteful  or  ornamental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  improvement,  and  several  of  the  Grecian  commonweal tnt 
applied  to  commerce  with  tnch  ardour  and  tuecett,  that  they  were 
contidered,  in  the  ancient  world,  at  maritime  powert  of  the  firtt  rank. 
Even  then,  however,  the  naval  vicioriet  of  the  Greekt  mutt  be  at- 
cribed  rather  to  the  native  tpirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage 
which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  intpiret,  than  to  any  extraordinary 
progrett  in  the  teienee  of  navigation.  *  In  the  Pertian  wan  thote  ex- 
ploitt,  whieh  the  geniut  of  the  Greek  hittoriant  hat  rendered  to  fa- 
mout,  were  performed  by  fleett,  competed  chiefly  of  tmall  vette|t 
without  deekti*  the  crewt  of  which  ruthed  forward  with  impetuout 
valour,  but  little  art,  to  board  thota  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of 
Peloiionnesnt,  their  thipt  teem  ttill  to  have  been  of  ineontiderable 
horthen  and  force.  The  extent  of  their  trade  wat  in  proportion  to 
thit  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime  ttatet  of  Greece 
hardly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limitt  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean tea.  Their  chief  intercourte  wat  with  the  eoloniet  of  their 
eonntrymen,  planted  in  the  Letter  Atia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  ^ 
tometimet  vitited  the  portt  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace, 
or,  patting  through  the  HeUetpont,  they  traded  with  the  countriet 
titnated  around  the  Euxine  tea.  Amazing  inttancet  occur  of  their 
ignorance,  even  of  thote  countriet  whieh  lay  within  (he  narrow  pre<r, 

»  Thuc^d.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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ainetf  to  wbieh  their  oaTigation  was  ^onf  iie4.  When  the  Cheeks 
liad  aeicmbM  their  eanbiaed  fleet  agaiaat  Xerxee  at  Egfua,  they 
Ihouglit  it  vnadnsaiMe  to  tail  to  Bamos,  beeanse  (hey  belieTed  the 
dietaoee  between  that  iiThimi  and  E^na  i%  he  as  great  as  (he  dis(anee 
between  Bgina  trod  the  Pillars  of  Uercoless.*  They  ivere  either 
vtterly  nnaeqoaivted  with  all  tlie  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the  Med<r 
herraoean  sra^  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  foonded 
on  eowjecture,  or  derived  ftam  the  information  of  a  few  persons, 
whom  evrtostty  and  the  love  of  seienee  had  prompted  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  oea,  into  Egypt,  the  aneient  seats  of 
wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they 
mppear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  most  important  faets,  on  whien 
an  aeeurate  and  seientifie  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  east,  conniderahly 
«alargod  the  sphere  of  navigation  and  of  gco^^rliphfeal  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  passions  whieh  ineited  him,  at  some  times  to  the  wildest 
actions,  and  the  mosteitravagant  enterprises*  possessed  talents  whieh 
fitted  him  not  only  (o  eonquer,  bnt(o  govern  the  world.  He  wasea- 
|Mtble  of  fhtming  those  bold  and  original  schemes  of  policy,  whieli 
give  a  new  form  to  human  affairs.  The  revolution  in  eommeree, 
brought  about  by  the  foree  of  his  genins,  is  hanlly  inferior  to  that 
revolution  in  empire,  oeeasioned  by  the  success  of  his  arms.  It  is 
]Wobable,  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republie  of  Tyre, 
whieh  eheeked  him  so  long  in  the  eareer  of  his  victories,  gave  Alex^- 
ander  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime 
p^wer,  and  conveyed  to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  whieh 
theTyrians  derived  from  their  commerce ,  especially  that  with  the 
Bast  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplii^hed  the  destruction  of 
Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection,  he  formed  a  plan  of  render- 
iog  the  empire,  whieh  he  purposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  com- 
neree  as  well  as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  (his  view  he  founded  a 
great  city,  whieh  he  honoured  wiili  his  own  name,  n^ar  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Golf,  it  might  oommand  the  trade 
both  of  the  east  and  west.f  This  sitoatron  was  chosen  with  such  disr 
eernment,  that  Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  eommereinl  city 
in  the  world.  Not  only  during  the  subsistenee  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Eg>'pt  and  in  the  E^t,  but  amidst  all  the  sueeessi«*e  revolutions 
In  (hose  countries,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Navigation  by  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commerce,  particularly 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the 
sagftcity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out  for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  witli  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a 
eommunieation  with  India  by  sea;  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
those  regions  which  furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  pre- 
eions  commodities,  and  condoeted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enter- 
prising, however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed, 
than  to  have  conquered  that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progress 
towBitls  the  east,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India.     Amidst  the   wild  exptoiti  which  distinguish  this 

•  Hcrodot.  lib.  viil  c.  132.     f  Sira.  t^wrgr.  lib.  xrii.  p.  H^,  lU^. 
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partpf  hk  hmU^rjf  be  pariaed  meAMmn  that  nark  tke  supeiiarkj 
of  hit  geoios,  a«  well  as  tke  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  peaetrated 
^  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opinioa  of  its  eommereial  inporl* 
Aoce,  and  to  perceive  that  immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  ia- 
(trcourse  with  a  eoontrj,  .^here  the  arts  of  elegance,  having  been 
more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth/  Full  of  this  idea  be  resolved  to  exanino  tha 
course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottoia  af 
the  Persian  Golf;  and  if  it  should  be  foniMi  praciitable,  to  establish 
a  regular  communication  between  them.  In  order  to  effeet  this,  he 
proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts  with  which,  tlie  jealousy  of  tb^ 
Persians,  and  the  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreignen,  bad  ob- 
structed the  entrance  iato  the  £uphraies,t  to  carry  the  commodities 
of  the  east  up  that  river  and  fbe  Tygris,  which  unites  with  it,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  bis  Asialic  dominions;  while,  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river  ^file,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexan* 
dria^and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearchos,  an  ofieer  of 
eminent  abilities,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this  voyage,  which  was  deem- 
ed an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that  Alexander  reckoned 
it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
Ineonsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time^  an  nnder* 
takiog  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty.  la  the  proseention  of  it,  stri- 
king instances  occur  of  the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  madf 
in  naval  knowledge.^  Having  never  sailed  beyimd  the  bounds  of  tha 
Mediterranean,  where  (he  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  per* 
eeptible,  when  they  first  observed  this  pheenomenon  at  the  month  of 
the  Indus,  it  appeared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testi- 
fied their  displeasure  of  heaven  against  their  enterprise.!}  During 
their  whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land*  but 
followed  tlie,  bearings  of  the  coast  so  servilely,  that  they  could  not 
much  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds,  which  faeilttate  na- 
vigation in  the  Indian  oCeau.  Accordingly,  ihey  spent  no  less  .than 
ten  months^  in  performing  this  voyage,  which  from  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees.  It 
is  probable,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions,  and  frequent  revolu- 
tions in  the  East,  occasioned  by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  navigation  to  India,  by  the  course  which  Nearchna 
had  opened,  was  discontinued.  The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at 
Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but* was  so  mueb  extended  under  the 
Grecian  mooarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a  great  soorce  of  the 
wealth  which  distinguished  their  kingdom* 

§  XL  The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  dis-» 
eovcry,  was  still  more  ineonsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
genius  of  tbe  Roman  people,  their  military  education,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  laws, concurred  in  estranginf^  them  from  commerce  and  naval 
aflairs.  It  was  the  necessity  of  opposing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the 
desire  of  extending  trade,  which  first  prompted  them  ta  aim  at 
maritime  power,  fhough  they  soon  perceived  that,  in  order  to  acr 
«|uire  the  universal  dominion  after  which  they  aspired,  it  was  neces- 
aary  to  reader  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  cpnsidered 

•  Strab,  Geog^r.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.  Q.  Curtios,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9.  f  Strab.  Geo^. 
lib.  Tvi.  p.  1075.    ^  Sec  Note  IV.  ||  See  N'ote  V.  4  Plio.  Hit t  Nat.  Ub.  vL  c.  ^. 
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the  naval  gervieeas  a  sobordinate  state,  and  reserved  for  it  saeh  ei> 
tizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  legions.*  In  the 
history  of  the  Roman  repoblie,  hardly  one  event  oeeurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  anv  farther  than  as  it  was  instrumental  to- 
wards  eonquest.  When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  sub- 
dued all  the  maritime  states  known  in  the  aneient  world;  when  Car- 
thage, Greeee,  and  Egypt,  had  submitted  to  their  power;  the  Romans 
did  not  imbibe  the  commereial  spirit  of  the  conquered  nations. 
Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have 
been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Roman  eitizen.  They  abandoned  the 
meehanieal  arts,  commerce,  and  navisation,  to  slaves,  to  f^eedmen, 
to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  Even  after  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  haughtiness  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  estimation 
among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other 
conquered  countities,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels, 
after  they  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome 
was  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the 
wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally 
thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this  seem  to  have  suffered  com- 
merce to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  extent,  however  of  the  Roman  power,  which 
reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigilant  in- 
spection of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security 
to  commerce,  as  animated  it  with'  new  vigor.  The  union  among  na- 
tions was  never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within  the 
bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
was  not  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by 
frequent  hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  superin- 
tending power  moved  and  regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  their  joint  efforts.  Navigation  felt  this  influence, 
and  improved  under  it-  As  soon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  east,  the  trade  with  India  through  Egypt  was 
pushed  with  new  vigor,  and  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent.  By  fre- 
quenting the  Indian  continent,  navigators  became  acquainted  with 
the  periodical  course  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean  that  separates 
Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the 
year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  stea- 
diness from  the  west.  Encouraged  by  observing  this,  they  abandon- 
ed their  aneient  slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  coast,  and  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  departure  from  Oce- 
lis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across 
the  ocean. t  The  uniform  direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  compass,  and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessa- 
ry, conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musiris,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Indian  continent.  There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turning with  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage  to  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  within  the  year.  This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  (he  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of 

*  Polyb.  lib  V.  7  PUn.N*t.  Hist,  lib  vi.  c  5.^. 
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aneitat  iHi?igtti<m  ia  that  quarter  ^f  the  globe.  Wfiat  imperfect 
kfioirledge  the  aaeieiits  had  ef  the  immense  eoaatriei  whieh  itreteh 
bcyoiMi  thif  towanlf  the  emit,  they  received  f\rotn  a  few  adventarerty 
who  had  Tistted  them  by  land.  Saeh  excarsiomi  were  neither  ft'eqaent 
nor  extentiTe»  and  it  is  probable,  that  while  the  Roman  interconrse 
with  Indtatoboifted,  no  traTeller  ever  penetrated  farther  than  to  the 
bankt  of  the  Oaiigea.*  The  fleets  fk'om  Egypt  whieh  traded  at  Ma-* 
strit  wa*e  loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and  other  rich  eommodi* 
titt  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  farther  India;  bat  these  were 
brought  to  that  port^  whieh  beeame  the  staple  of  this  commerce,  by 
the  IndiaM  therasetves,  in  canoes  hollowed  oat  of  one  tree.f  The 
%yptiaii  and  Roman  merchants,  satisfied  with  acquiring  those  com* 
■odhies  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explore  an- 
known  seaa,  and  ventnre  npon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quest  of 
the  eonntries  which  prodneed  theni.  But  though  the  discoveries  of 
the  Romano  in  India  were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such 
as  will  appear  considerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  whieh  the 
Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far  bevond  the  practice  of  conception 
of  any  preceding  period.  We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  ereditf 
that  the  oonraitree  with  India  drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year 
of  more  than  lonr  bvndred  thousand  pounds;  and  by  another,  that 
one  Iinndred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually  from  the  Arabian  Gulf 
to  that  country^  / 

$  XII.  The  disoovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India,  is  the 
most  conoiderable  improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the  eon- 
tinuanee  of  the  Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge 
of  countries  was  acquired  more  by  land  than  by  8ea;||  and  the  Ro- 
mans, from  their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  aflkirs,  may  bo  said 
to  have  neglected  totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easy  and  expedi- 
tions method  of  discovery.  The  progress,  however,  of  their  vietori- 
otto  armies  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and  gra- 
dually opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas.  Previ- 
ons  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
no  eommttmieation  with  those  countries  in  Europe,  which  now  form 
its  most  opaleni  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain 
and  Gaal  were  imperfeetly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  the 
Gmiils,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Ger* 
many  haid  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  the  arms 
of  the  Romans  penetrated:  they  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Gkul; 
they  eonqoered  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain;  they 
advmoeed  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the  banks  or  the  river  Elbe.  In 
Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  provinces* 
whieh  stretch  along  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Egypt  westward 
to  the  itralts  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected  to  their 
power  most  of  the  provinces  whieh  composed  the  Persian  and  Mace- 
dmaan  empires,  hut,  after  their  tietories  over  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
grstttes,  they  soem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  coun- 
tries eontiguons  to  the  Enxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried 
OB  a  more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent 
mwA  commereial  nations,  then  tented  around  the  Enxine  sea. 

*  Strab.  Georgr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.  See  Note  Yl.  f  Plin.  Nat.  Hiat.  lib.  vi.  €.  36. 
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$  XIII.  From  this  luceinet  survey  of  diteoTery  4nd  oavigatioir^ 
whicb  I  have  traced  from  the  earlieitdawQ  of  historieal  knowledge^ 
to  the  full  ettablishment  of  the  Romaii  dominioB,  their  progress  ap-* 
pears  to  have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to< 
what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  dow^ 
er  of  the  great  empires  which  successively  governed  the  world.  If 
we  reject  accounts  that  are  fabalous  and  obscure;  if  we  adhere  stea^ 
dily  to  the  light  and  informatFon  of  aulhentit  history,  without  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreams  of  ety* 
mologists,  we  most  eon^lwle,  that  the  knowledge  whicii  the  anetenta 
had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely  confined.  In 
Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in- the  eastern  oart  of  Germany  were 
little  known  to  them.  They  were  almost  toiaUy  uoaequainfed  with 
the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  lo  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prusia,  Poland,  and  the  Russiai^  eospire^  The  more  barren 
regions^  that  stretch  wilhin  the  artie  cirele,  were  quite  unexplored. 
In  Africa,  their  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinees- 
which  border  on  the  MediterraDean,  and  those  situated  on  the  wes^ 
tera  shore  of  the  Aribian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unaequasnted^ 
as  I  formerly  observed,  with  all  the  fertile  and  opuknt  eonntries  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  which  furnish  the  most  valuable  commodities  thatr 
in  modern  times,  have  been  the  great  object  of  the  European  eom^^ 
merce  with  India;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  inte 
those  immense  regions  occupied  by  tli^  wandering  tribes,  which  the^r 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Hamarilans  or  Scythians,  and  now 
possessed  by  Tartars,  of  various  denouMnations,  and  by  the  Asiatic- 
subjects  of  Uussia. 

$  XIV,  But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  universally  prevaikd  among' 
the  ancients,  which  conveys  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  small  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe^  than 
can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  distinguished 
bv  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of  these,  which  were  nearest4ho  Poles,, 
they  termed  the  frigid  zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them  uninhabitable.  An- 
other, seated  under  the  line  and  extcndiniron  either  side  towards  the 
trophies,  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt 
up  with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth, 
they  bestowed  the  appellation  of  temperate,  and  taught  that  these, 
being  the  only  regions  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to 
man  for  his  habitation.  This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the 
uninformed  vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a  system 
adopted  by  the  most  enlighten«*d  philosophers,  the  most  accurate 
historians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and  Home.  According  to  this 
theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be 
unfit  fer  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  and  populoue 
regions  within  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to 
yield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  witk 
most  luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  eommnnieate  their  superfluous  storea 
to  fhe  rest  of  the  world,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpet- 
ual sterility  and  desolation*     As  all  the  parts  of  the  gMe,  which 
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llbe  aieieBto  Ind  diseovered,  Uy  wiihin  tbe  B#rthenitenperat«  zone, 
tbeir  opinion  that  the  other  temperate  zone  was  filled  with  inhabi- 
tantt«  was  lonnded  on  reasoning  and  conjeeture,  not  on  diseoTorj.-* 
They  eren  believed  that,  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone, 
saeh  an  iasnperable  barrier  was  plaeed  between  the  two  temperate 
regioas  of  the  earth,  as  would  preveat  forever  any  intereourse  be- 
tween their  respeetive  inhabitants.  Thus  this  eitravacant  theory 
not  only  proves  that  the  aaeients  were  nnaequainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to  render  their  ignorance  perpetnaU 
by  representing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  eommnnieation  with 
^he  remote  regions  of  the  earthy  as  utterly  impraetieable.* 

$XV.  Bnl  however  imperfeet  or  ioaeenrate  the  geographieaJ 
knowledge  whieh  the  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  aequired  mav  appear^ 
in  respoet  to  the  present  Improved  state  of  that  setenee,  their  pro- 
gress m  diseovery  wi4l  seem  considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which 
'  -they  carried  navigation  and  commerce  must  be  reckoned  great,  when 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times.  As  long  as  the  Ro- 
man empire  retained  such  vigor  as  to  preserve  its  aathority  over  the 
«0Bqacred  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united  it  was  an  object  of  pub- 
lic police,  as  wetl  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  examine  and  descrihe 
the  countrieo  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other 
aeienees  ^gan  to  decline,  geography,  enrickcd  with  new  observa- 
^ons,  4Uid  receiving  some  aeccosion  from  the  experience  of  everr 
age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continueil  to  improve,  it 
attsdned  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  and  accuracy  to  which  it 
everarrivad  in  the  ancient  world,  by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Pto^ 
lemy  the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  published  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

(XYI.  But,  sooo  sAer,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake  the 
Roman  state;  the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of  Coastantine,  by  chan- 

ging  the  seat  of  government,  divided  and  weakened  its  force;  the  bar- 
arous  nations,  which  Providence  prepared  as  its  instruments  to 
overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  assemble 
and  to  nnoCer  their  armies  on  its  frontier;  the  empire  tottered  to  its 
Ml.  During  this  discipline  and  old  age  of  the  Roman  state,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving.  The  efforU  of 
genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of  gov- 
ernment. From  the  time  of  Plolemv*  no  considerable  addition  seems 
te  have  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  impor- 
tant revolution  happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Constantinople,  by 
its  advantageons  situation,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  eastern  em«* 
perors,  became  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  note. 

$  XYII.  At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering 
roond  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a  storm.  Barbarous  nations 
rashed  in  from  several  quarters  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in 
the  general  wreck  occasioned  hy  the  inundation  whieh  overwhelmed 
Burope,the  arts,  sciences,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Rssnans, 
perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disappeared.!  All  the  various 
tribes,  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
^were  nncivilized,  strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  unacquainted 

f  See  Kote  Vlll.        f  Hist,  of  Chwlcs  V.  vol.  i.  p.  IS.  7S. 
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mA  regular  cavemmeiit,  tubordinatMi,  or  Uwt.  The  manBen  aid 
institutioof  of  soae  of  tbe m  were  so  r«de,M  to  be  hardij  eoaipaliMe 
with  a  state  of  social  unioa.  Barope,  wkea  oecapied  by  saeh  io- 
habitants)  maj  be  said  to  have,  returned  (o  a  seeood  io&aejyaad  hadl 
to  begin  wmw  its  eareer  ia  impvoveHtent,  st ieaee,  and  civility.  The 
first  effect  of  the  settlemeat  of  those  barbarous  Invadets  was  to  dis- 
solve the  anioa  by  which  the  Roman  power  had  eemeated  naikiiiA 
together.  They  parcelled  oat  Earope  into  many  small  aad  iadepaa* 
dent  states,  diflering  from  each  other  in  languages  and  customs.  No 
iaterconrse  sobaisted  between  the  mensbers  of  those  divided  and  hos* 
tile  communities.  Accustomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  averse 
to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  supfilyy  and  no  saperfloities  to 
dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  of  enemy  became  once  mere 
words  of  the  same  import  Customs  every  where  prevailed,  an4 
even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous to  visit  any  fureign  country.*  Cities,  iu  which  alane  an  ai* 
tensive  commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and 
destitute  of  those  immunities  which  produce  security  or  excite  eihr 
terprise.  The  sciences,  on  which  geography  and  navigation  are 
fonoded,  were  not  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient  improve- 
ments  and  discoveries^  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
were  neglected  or  misunderstood*  The  knowledge  of  remote  regiaas 
was  lost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  andakaost  their  nainas, 
were  unknown. 

$  XVlll.  One  circamstanoe  prevented  commercial  intereaaraa 
wiih  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether.  Constantinople,  thougli 
often  threatened  by  the  tierce  invaders,  who  spread  desolation  over 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  destraetive 
rage.  In  that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  discoveries 
was  preserved;  a  taste  for  splendor  and  elegance  subsisted;  the  pro* 
duct  ions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in  request;  and  oom- 
meree  continued  to  flourish  there,  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  ev- 
ery other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not 
conGne  their  trade  to  the  islands  pf  the  Archipelego,  or  to  the  adja- 
cent coasts  of  Asia;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the 
course  which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the  commoditiea 
of  the  Bast  Indies  from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Arabians,  tbe  industry  of  the  Greeks  dis- 
covered a  new  channel,  by  which  the  productions  of  findia  might  he 
conveyed  to  Constantinople.  They  were  carried  up  the  Indus,  aa 
far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable;  thence  they  were  ti^ansparted  by 
land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its  streans 
to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and  sailing  np 
it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them  into 
the  £oxine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  their  ar- 
rival.f  This  extraordinary  and  tedious  moile  of  conveyance  merits 
attention,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  passion  which  the  inha- 
bitant||of  Constantinople  had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaat, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardor  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carri- 
ed on  eooamerce;  but  because  it  demonstrates,  that,  during  the  igno- 
rance which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  an  extensive  Kuowledga 

♦  Hist,  of  Chsrlet  V.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 327.      t  Ramusio,  vol.  i,  p.  372,  F. 
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ef  reB«t*  comtriet  wm  •till  pretenred  ta  (he  eapUal  of  (he  €h*eek 
empire. 

§  XIX.  At  the  MMne  time,  a  gleam  of  light  aod  knowledge  hroke 
ia  apon  the  east.  The  Arahiaae  having  eontraoted  tome  relish  l\»r 
the  Mieaee*  of  the  people  whote  empire  thej  had  compated  tooreiVi 
tftra,  traaelated  the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  fihilosophers  into 
their  own  language.  One  of  (he  irst  was  (hat  valuable  work  of  Pto- 
lemy, wkioh  I  have  already  mea(ioned.  The  s(Bdy  of  geography 
hecame,  of  eoaseqaeoee,  an  early  objeet  of  at(entiott  to  the  Arabians^' 
Bat  thataeate  and  iageaioas  people  eul(iva(efl  ehiefly  the  speeala- 
tive  and  seieatifie  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  ascertain  (he 
figure  and  dioieasioBS  of  the  (erres(rial  globe,  (hey  applied  (he  prtn* 
eiples  of  geome(ry9  they  had  reeoarse  (o  as(ronomieal  observa(ions, 
(hey  employed  experifflen(s  and  opera(ioBi9  whieh  Europe,  in  more 
enlightened  (ioies,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  laaie  of  the  improvemen(s  made  by  the  Arabi- 
ans  did  no(  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  (heir  discoveries  was 
reserved  forages  aapable  of  comprehending  and  perfecting  (hem. 

$  XX.  By  Agrees,  (he  ealami(ies  and  desolation  bronghl  opon  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by  i(s  barbarous  conquerors, 
were  forgo((en,  and  in  some  measure  repaired.  The  rude  (ribes 
whieh  setded  (here,  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  gov- 
ermnent,  and  some  relish  for  the  func(ions  and  comforts  of  civil  life, 
Europe  began  to  awake  from  its  (orpid  and  inactive  s(a(e.  The  first 
symp(oms  of  revival  were  dtsceraed  in  Kaly.  The  northern  tribes 
which  took  possession  of  this  conn(ry  made  progress  in  improve- 
BM«t  with  greater  rapidi(y  than  (he  people  se((led  in  o(her  parts  of 
Europe.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  (he  object  of  (his  work  (a 
ennuiera(eor  explain, -eoricnrred  in  restoring  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence to  (he  ci(ies  of  I(aly.*  The  acqnisi(ion  of  these  roused  indus- 
tr}',  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  (o  all  (he  active  powers  of  (he  hu- 
man mind.  Foreign  commerce  revived,  naviga(ioD  was  at(ended  to 
and  improved.  Cons(anlinoplc  became  (he  chief  mart  to  which  (he 
Italians  resorted.  There  (hey  no(  only  met  wi(h  a  fkvorable  recep^ 
tton,  hut  ob(ained  such  mercan(ile  privileges  as  enabled  them  1o  car- 
ry on  trade  with  great  advantage.  They  were  supplied  both  wi(h 
the  precious  eommodi(ies  of  (he  east,  and  with  many  curious  manu- 
fketures,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenui(y,  which  still  sub- 
sisted among  the  Breeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  conveying 
the  produc(ions  of  India  to  Cons(an(inoplc  by  that  long  and  indirect 
coarse  which  I  have  described,  rendered  (hem  ex(remely  rare,  and 
of  an  exorbi(an(  price,  the  industry  of  the  I (alians  discovered  olher 
methods  of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  an  easier 
rate.  They  some(imes  purchased  (hem  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  (he  coast  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  conveyed  from  India  by 
sea,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ascending  (he  Euphra(e8  and  Tigris, 
as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the  Desert  toYalmy- 
ra,  and  from  (hence  to  the  (owns  on  (he  Medi(errauean.  But  from 
the  length  of  (he  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  whieh  the  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  (edious,  and  bften  a  precarious 

*  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  rol  i.  p.  33. 
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Mode  ^f eonvejAiiee.  At  leogth,  the  Soldaaa  of  Sfjript,  luiffaig  re- 
▼jred  the  eommeree  with  India  in  iU  ancient  ehannel^  bj  the  ^r«r 
bian  Oalf,  the  Italian  merehante,  notwithstanding  the  yiolent  anti- 
pathy to  eaeh  other  with  whieh  Christians  and  the  followers  of  Ma- 
boBiet  were  then  possessed^  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring, 
Irom  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolenee  and  eiaetions  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, established  a  lueratire  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period, 
the  eommereial  spirit  of  Italj  beeane  aetive  and  enterprising.  Ve- 
niee«  Genoa,  Pisa,  rase  from  ineoosiderable  towns  to  be  popalons  and 
wealthy  eities.  Their  naval  power  inereased;  their  vessels  frequent- 
ed not  only  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  bnt  ventaring  some- 
times beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  Franeei 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England;  and,  by  distributing  their  eomme- 
dities  over  Europe,  began  to  eommunieate  to  its  various  nations  some 
taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well  as  some  ideas 
of  manufaelures  and  arts,^hteh  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  pre- 
einets  of  Italy. 

$  XXI,  While  the  eities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  ea^ 
veer  of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the  most  extraordinary  per* 
haps  in  the  history  of  mankind,  whieh  instead  of  retarding  the  eom«> 
mereial  progress  of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.    The  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  religiona 
zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dominion  of  infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.    The 
Genoese,  the  Pjsans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  whieh 
carried  them  thither.     They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  mi- 
litary stores.     Beside  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this 
account,  they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establishments  of 
great  consequence  in  the  settlements  whieti  the  Crusaders  made  in 
Palestincvand  in  other  provinces  of  Asia.    From  those  sources,  pro- 
digious wealth  flowed  into  the  cities  whieh  I  have  mentioned.    This 
was  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  of  power,  and  b^  the 
end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  partieular,  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  possessing  an  extensive  eommeree,  and  ample  territories.*-— 
Italy  was  not  the  only  country  in  whieh  the  Crussudes  contributed  to 
revive  and  diffiise  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for  future  dis- 
coveries.    By  their  expeditions  into  Asia,  the  other  European  na- 
tions became  well  acquainted  with  remote  regions,  which  formerly 
they  knew  only  bv  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  eredulous 
pilgrimsi.     They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners,  the 
arts,  and  the  accommodations  of  people  more  polished  than  them^ 
selves.   This  interconrse  between  the  east  and  west  subsisted  almost 
two  centuries.    The  adventurers,  who  returned  from  Asia,  eomma- 
nieated  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  more  refined  na- 
tions.    The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted:  new  desires  were  excited;  and 
such  a  laste  for  the  eommoditien  and  arts  of  otiier  countries  gradur 
ally  spread  among  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resor^ 
of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce  thcmselves.f 

*  Essai  de  rHUtoire  du  Comnierce  de  Veiuie,  p.  $2,  etc. 
t  Iliit .  of  Char^M  V.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  etc. 
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$  JLXlh  Tbit  eonnimieatioD,  whkh  was  opeie4  between  Bsrope 
mmd  tbe  western  provinces  of  Asia,  eneonraged  several  persens  to 
arfvanee  far  beyond  the  eountries  in  wbieh  tbe  Crvsaders  earried  on 
tbeir  operations,  and  to  travel  by  land  into  tbe  more  remote  and  opu- 
lent regions  of  tbe  east.  Tbe  wild  fanatieism,  wbieb  seems  at  tnat 
period  to  bave  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of  individuals,  no  less  than 
in  all  tbe  connsels  of  nations,  first  ineited  men  to  enter  upon  those 
long  and  dangerous  peregrinations.  They  were  afterwaras  under- 
taken from  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  cariosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na* 
varre,  possessed  with  a  superstitions  veneration  for  tbe  law  of 
Moses,  and  solicitous  to  visit  his  countrymen  in  tbe  east,  whom  bo 
hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state  of  power  and  opulence  as  might  re* 
dound  to  the  honour  of  bis  sect,  set  out  from  Spain  in  tbe  year  1160, 
and  travelling  by  land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded  through  tbe  couu* 
tries  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  Euxioe  and  Caspian  seas,  as  far  as  Chinese 
Tartary.  From  thence  be  took  bis  route  towards  tbe  south,  and  af- 
ter traversing  various  provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked 
on  tbe  Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of  Bgypt,  to  Bnrope,  with  mneb 
information  concerning  a  large  district  of  the  globe,  altogether  un- 
known at  that  time  to  the  western  world.*  Tbe  zeal  of  the  head  of 
tbe  Christian  cbnrcb  co-operated  with  tbe  superstition  of  Benjamin 
tbe  Jew,  in  discovering  tbe  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia, 
(iS46.)  All  Christendom  baring  been  alarmed  with  accounts  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  nnder  Zengis  Rhan,  Innocent  IV. 
who  entertained  most  eialted  ideas  concerning  tbe  plenitude  of  bis 
own  power,  and  the  submission  due  to  his  injunctions,  sent  father 
John  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  tbe  head  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan  monks, 
and  father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Dominicians,  to  enjoin 
Kaynk  Khan,  tbe  grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  bead  of 
tbe  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  tbe  Christian  Ibitb,  and  to  desist  from 
desniatittg  tbe  earth  by  bis  arms.  Tbe  haughty  descendant  of  tbe 
greatest  conqueror  Asia  bad  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange 
mandate  from  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were 
alike  unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merit- 
ed, though  he  dismissed  tbe  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impu- 
nity. But,  as  they  bad  penetrated  into  tbe  country  by  different  routes, 
and  followed  for  some  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were  always 
in  motion,  they  bad  opportunity  of  visiting  a  sreat  part  of  Asia.  Car- 
pini, who  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled 
tkrongh  its  northern  provinces  as-far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet. 
Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in  Syria,  advanced 
through  its  soothem  provinces  into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia.! 

(1338)  Not  Ions  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed  farther  to# 
wards  extending  tne  knowledge  wbieh  tbe  Buropeaos  bad  begun  to 
acottire  of  those  distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who 
tooK  advantage  of  tbe  slender  acquaintance  of  Christendom  witb 
the  state  and  character  of  tbe  x\siatic  nations,  having  informed  him 
that  a  powerful  Chan  of  Tartars  bad  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
tbe  monarch  listened  to  tbe  tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  ii|stantlf; 
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removed  U«end  Mnba«Mi<l«rf  U  this  illmtrkius  e«nvert,  wilh  a  view 
nf  ioeiliBg  hin  to  attack  (heir  eamoiott  enemy,  the  Saraeess^  in  ana 
quarter,  while  he  fdl  apoti  them  in  another.  At  raaakt  were  the 
only  persens  in  that  age  who  potsessed  taeh  a  degree  of  knowledge 
MM  aualified  them  for  aterviee  of  this  kind;  he  employed  in  it  father 
Antlrew,  a  Jaeobine,  who  was  followed  by  fktber  William  de  Rnhru- 
quis,  a  Franeisean.  With  respeet  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  eitaat  The  Jonrnal  of  the  latter  has  been 
published.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mango,  the  third 
Khan  in  sueeession  from  Zengis,  and  made  a  eireuit  through  the  in- 
terior parts  of  A«ia»  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  Enropeaa  wlui 
had  hitherto  explored  them.* 

To  those  trayellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to  Tisit  Aoia, 
succeeded  others  who  ventured  into  remote  eountries,  from  the  pros- 
pect of  eommereial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  eoriot ity.<^^ 
The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of 
a  noble  fkmily.  Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  (1^0)  according  to 
the  cnstom  of  his  country,  his  aspirine  mind  wished  for  a  sphere  oif 
activity  more  extensive  than  was  aflSrded  to  it  by  the  established 
traffic  carried  on  in  those  port^  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  the  Ve« 
oetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  interconrse  wilh 
(hem,  nsore  snited  (o  (he  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young  ad- 
venturer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European  commodities  (o 
the  court  of  the  great  Chan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of 
them  to  advantage^  he  resorted  thither*  Under  the  protection  of 
Kilblay  Chan,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he 
coatinued  hts  mercantile  peregrinations  in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  years;  and  during  that  time  advanced  towards  the  east,  far  be- 
yond (he  utmost  boundaries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had 
ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the  course  of  Carpini  and  Rn- 
bmquis,  along  the  vast  nnpeopled  plains  of  Tartary,  he  passed 
through  the  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  snceessors  of 
Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean,  he 
traded  in  many  of  the  islands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received 
spiceries  and  other  commodities,  which  it  held  in  high  estimation, 
though  unticquainted  with  the  particular  countries  to  which  it  waa 
indebted  for  those  precious  productions;  and  he  obtained  information 
concerning  several  countries,  which  he  did  not  visit  in  person,  parti- 
cttlarly  the  tslantl  Zipangri,  probably  the  same  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Japan.t  On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  oentemporaries  with 
his  descriptions  of  vast  regions,  whose  names  had  never  been  heard 
ef  in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their  popnlousness, 
their  opulence,  the  variety  of  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  their 
trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed  age. 

About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  (13dd)  Sir  John  Mande- 
viHe,  an  EngKshman,  encouraged  by  his  example,  visited  most  of  the 
oonniries  in  the  east  which  he  had  described^  and,  like  him,  pnb- 
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Uibefll  u  aeMODt  of  tkea.*    The  iiftrratioiit  of  those  earlj  tiUTol- 
ion  mhovad  with  maoy  wiM  ineoherent  talef «  eoseeninig  giaats,  ea* 
ehaolcrt,  aad  oioBittrsi  Bot  they  were  oot,  from  that  etreanttaiiee, 
leos  aeoeplabk  to  an  igaoraat  age,  whieh  deliahted  ia  what  waa 
BM^relloai.    The  woa4e»  H^hteh  they  told,  noiUy  oa  hearMiy,ilii« 
ed  the  aMtltitiide  with  adiairatioa.    The  faeU  whieh  they  related 
from  their  owa  obaerYalioa,  attraeted  the  atteatioa  of  the  araro  dio- 
oeming.    The  formert  whieh  may  he  eoosidered  as  the  popalar  tra-* 
ditioBo  aad  Ihbles  of  the  eoaotf  ies  thnNigh  whieh  they  had  jmmed^ 
were  ^radaally  disregarded  as  Europe  advaaeed  ia  koowledge. 
The  latter,  however  iaeredibie  soaie  of  them  may  hare  appeared  ia 
Iheir  owa  time,  hare  beea  eoofirmed  by  the  obsenratioas  of  modem 
trarellers.     By  meaas  of  both,  howoTer,  the  eariosity  of  maakiad 
was  exeited  with  respeet  to  the  remotij  parts  af  the  earth,  their 
ideas  were  ealarged,  aad  they  were  aot  oaly  iaoeasibly  disposed  to 
attempt  new  dtseoveries,  bot  reeeived  soeh  iofonaatioa  as  direated 
to  that  particular  eoarse  ia  whieh  these  were  afterwards  carried  on. 
$  XXIII.  While  this  spirit  was  gradaally  forming  in  Europe,  a 
ibftanate  diseoTery  was  amde,  whieh  contributed  amre  than  all  the 
efforts  aad  iageaoity  of  preeeding  ages,  to  improve  aad  to  extoad 
aavigation.    That  woodorfsl  property  of  the  magnet,  by  whieh  it 
eommanieates  saeh  virtue  to  a  needle  or  sleader  rod  of  iroa,  as  to 
point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  obserred.    The  use  whieh 
Bi^ht  be  made  of  this  ia  direetiag  naTigation  #aa  Immediately  per- 
oeired,-— That  most  valuable,  but  familiar  iastrament,  the  mariner'i 
e^mpassy  was  eoastrueted»    When,  by  meaas  of  it,  navigators  Ibond 
that  at  all  seasoas,  aad  ia  every  plaee,  they  eoold  discover  the 
north  and  south  with  so  moefa  ease  aad  aeeuraey,  it  became  nN» 
longer  necessary  to  depead  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  aad  the 
obiervatioa  of  the  sea  coast.    They  gradually  abandoned  their  av^ 
eieal  timid  aad  lingering  eourse  along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly 
into  the  oceaa,  aad  relying  oa  this  aew  guide,  eould  steer  ia  the 
darkest  a^t,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a  seearity  and 
precision  hitherto  anknown.    The  compass  may  be  said  to  hava 
opeaed  to  maa  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  fnll 
possessioa  of  the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Oioia,  a  eitizea  of  Amali,  a  town  of  e«>nsiderable  trade  ia 
the  kiagdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about 
the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  two.     It  hath  beoa  oAea 
the  Ikte  of  those  ilhistrious  beaefkctors  of  mankind,  who  have  en-* 
riehed  science  and  improved  the  arts  by  their  iaventions,  to  derive 
more  reputation  than  benefit  horn  the  happy  e(R>rts  of  their  genius. 
But  the  lot  of  Oioia  has  beea  still  more  cruel;  through  the  iuatten* 
tion  or  ignorance  of  contemporary  historians,  he  has  been  defrauded 
even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title.     We  receive 
from  them  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his  charac- 
ter, the  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovery,  or  the 
accidents  aad  iiqniries  which  led  to  it.      The  knowledge  of  this 
event,  though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those 
eireaatsUnees,  ifrhich  can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  naturally 

♦  Voyages  jmd  travels,  by  Sir  John  Mgndcville. 
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awAkent."*  Bat  ILougli  the  use  of  (lie  eompast  might  enable  the 
Italians  to  perform  the  short  voyages  to  which  they  wer6  aeenitom- 
ed)  wkh  greater  seeurity  and  expedition,  its  inflnenec  was  not  no 
mdden  or  extensive,  as  immediately  to  render  navigation  adventti- 
roosy  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery.  Many  causes  combined  ht 
preventing  this  beneficial  invention  from  producing  its  full  effect  in-* 
■tantaneoutly.  Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with  re- 
Inctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments*  and  venture  npoir 
them  with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealousy  of  (he  Italians,  it  iv 
probable,  labored  to  conceal  the  happy  discovery  of  their  eonn4ry-« 
men  from  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering  by  the  compass,  with 
such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  full  conidence  in  i48  dire«^ 
lion,  was  acquired  gradually,  bailors,  unaccustomed  to  qnit  sight 
of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  therasefves- to  ofw 
known  teas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century  elapsed,  from  (he 
time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  befoi^e  navigators  ventured  into  any  seas 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

$XX1V.  The  lirst  appearance  of  a  boldeV  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate 
Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  those 
small  isles,  which  lie  near  live  hundred  miles  from  the'  Spanish 
const,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
ooniemporary  writers  have  not  exjilaincd.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all  the  different  kingdoms 
into  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make  pira- 
tical excnrsions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to 
carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  VK  in  virtue  of  the  right  claim- 
ed by  the  holy  see  to  dispose  of  all  coantries  possessed  by  infidelsi 
erected  those  isles  inta  a  krngdom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  four,  and  eonff*rred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  de- 
scended from  %\w  royal  family  of  Castile.  Bui  that  onfortnbate 
prince^  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never 
visiled  the  Ganariesy  John  de  Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron,  oh- 
fained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.f  Bethencourt^ 
with  the  valor  and  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the  adventu- 
rers of  his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  eonquest,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  bis  familv,  as 
a  fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this  expedUion 
of  BetheneouH,  his  countrymen  settled  in  Normandy  are  said 
to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  (±695)  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary  islands.  But  their  voyagea 
(Irither  seem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  anr 
public  or  regular  plan  for  extending  navigation  and  attempting  new 
discoveries.  They  ivere  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  roving 
piratical  spirit,  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from  their  ances- 
tors, or  Ihe  commercial  enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  at- 
tracted so  little  notice,  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  contemporary  authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  discovery,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and 

•  CoUinas  et  TrombtUus  de  Acos  nsutics  Invcotoce.  Instit.  Acid,  Boaon 
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-kftvhig  it  amoag  tlMse  of  dubious  exiAtcnee,  or  of  tuoll  iaportairoe, 
wt  may  eoiieliide>  that  thooi^h  mueb  additioDol  information  eonr f  rn* 
ing  ike  remote  rf gtoat  of  the  £att  had  been  reeeived  by  travellert 
who  Tiftited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif* 
^enth  eelitory,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had 
attaiaed  before  the  downfalof  the  Roman  empire. 

$  XXY.  At  length  the  period  ttpri%  f*d,  when  Providence  decreed 
that  meii  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they  had  been  so 
kiig  eonfined,  and  open  to  themselves  a  more  ample  field  wherein 
ta  oisDlay  thei^*  talents,  their  enterprise^  and  courage.  The  first 
aoosioerable  efforts  towards  this  w«ce  not  made  by  any  -of  the  more 
powerfal  states  of  Burope^  or  by  those  who  had  applied  to  oavif^a- 
tioo  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  saccess*  The  glorr  of  leading 
the  Miay  ia  this  new  career  was  i^eserved  for  Portugal,  one  of  the 
emaUeot  and  least  powerful  of  the  Boropean  iingdoms.  As  the  at* 
tempts  of  the  Portngoese  to  acquire  the  Icnowleoge  of  those  parts 
af  the  globe  with  which  mankind  were  then  unaeqoainted.  not  only 
improved  and  extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  sneh  a 
spirit  of  enriosity  and  enterprise,  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history:  it  is  necessary  to 
4ake  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  soeeess  of  their  vari- 
OM  aaval  operations,  it  was  in  this  school  that  the  discoverer  of 
America  was  trained;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  which  hi^ 
iastraelacs  and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  compre* 
kead  Uie  eM-comstaaees  which  suggested  the  idea,  or  facilitated  the 
eieeaivoD  of  his  great  design. 

$  XXVI.  Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  ex- 
ert their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  enabled  them  toaeeom* 
|ilish  undertakings  apparently  superior  to  the  natural  force  of  their 
monarchy.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of 
their  dominions,  had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  <by  the  sue- 
eess  of  thetr  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their  vieteries  o^rer 
them,  they  had  exteaded  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  narrow 
Umite  within  which  it  was  originally  eircumseribed  in  Portugal,  aa 
well  as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  cooMDand  of  the 
national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united  vigor,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mooi*s,  could  employ  it  without  dread  or  40tei*rup« 
tion  from  any  domestic  enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried 
on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Mahometans,  the  inartial  and 
adv«ni«rous  spirit  which  distinguished  all  the  European  nationn 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened  among  the 
Portugueee.  A  ^eree  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteeath 
century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  sueecsston,  augmented  the  milita- 
ry ardor  of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  ealled  forth  men  of  sueh  ae- 
tire  and  daring  genius,  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakinin.  The  situ- 
,  alioa  of  the  Ikingdom,  hounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a 
more  fiowerful  neighbour,  did  not  aflford  free  scope  to  the  activity 
af  the!  Portuguese  by  land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was 
namateh  for  that  of  Castile.  But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state, 
in  which  there  were  many  commoilious  harbors;  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  navi- 
gation; and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the4>nly  field  of 
.enterprise  in  which  they  could  distinguish  (hemscTvep. 
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$  SPCVII.  Saeh  wm  the  elate  of  Portwgal*  and  itteh  die  4iipt- 
fitioo  of  the  people)  viheii  John  I.  earaamed  the  Bastard,  oHained 
pecare  poeseasion  of  the  erowB  by  the  peaee  eaaelvded  with  CaatUe^ 
in  the  year  one  thoniand  fopir  hundred  and  eleven.  He  was  aprinee 
pf  great  tperit)  wlio^  by  saperipr  courage  and  abilitiea,  iiad  opesed 
bis  way  to  a  throne  whicb»  of  ngbt^  did  not  belong  to  him*  He  in* 
ptantly  pereeived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  pnblie  or- 
der»  f»r  domestie  tranquility,  withoot  findin|;  some  employ nient  far 
the  restless  spirit  of  his  siit^eets.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a 
namerons  fleet  at  Lisbooi  eomposed  of  all  the  ships  whieh  he  aoaU 
fit  out  III  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  CH«igners«  Thje 
great  arn|ap»eat  was  destined  to  attack  the  Moors  seuUed  on  (ha 
^ast  of  Barbary.  While  it  was  equipping*  a  few  vessels  were  ap* 
pointed  to  sail  flong  the  western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  aqd  to  discover  the  unknown  cooatrieo  situated 
there  Fr^m  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date  the  com* 
mencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery,  which  opeaed  the  barriers 
that  had  so  long  shut  e|it  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  ene  half 
of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  foKh  these  ships  on  this  new  voyage, 
the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very  imperfect.  Though  AA>ica  lay 
so  near  to  Portugal,  fnd  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  knowa 
on  that  continent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguese 
had  never  ventured  to  sail  beyond  Cape  Mhn»  That  promontory,  as 
its  name  imports,  wm  hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now  ftcquired  as  much 
kttov^ledge,  at  emboldened  them  to  disregard  the  prejudices  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  their  ancestors.  The  long  reign  of  ignorance, 
the  constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry,  and  of  every  new  un* 
dertaking,  was  approaching  to  its  period.  The  light  of  science  be* 
gan  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  Jiegan 
to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  Europe  bj  the  Moors  settled  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  vrere  very  numerous  in 
both  these  kingdoms.  Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography, .  the 
sciences  on  whieh  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became  olijects  of 
studious  attention.  The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  an- 
cients was  revived,and  the  progrcff  of  their  navigation  and  commerce 
beean  to  be  traced.  Soaie  of  the  causes  which  have  obstructed  the 
cultivation  of  science  iq  Portugal,  during  this  century  and  the  last, 
did  not  exist,  or  <|id  not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth 
century;*  and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period, seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  literary  pursuits. 

$  XXyill.  Af  the  genius  of  the  age  favored  the  executiop  of  that 
new  undertaking,  to  whieh  the  peculiar  state  of  the  conntiy  invited 
the  Portuguese,  it  proved  sui^cessful.  The  vessel  sent  on  the  discov* 
ery  doubled  that  formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  pro* 

fress  of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
eyond  it,  Cape  Bojador*  As  its  rocky  cliffs,  which  stretched  a  con- 
fiderahle  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful  than  the 
promontory  which  they  had  pa^ed,  the  Portuguese  commander  durst 
not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more  satisfied 

•See Note  IX, 
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witkhraag  aiviMMcd  m  far,  ttuui  ariiiMieil  of  haviig  vciBtirad  m 
ftrtker. 

$  KXIX.  iMomMeraMe  at  4hii  roya^  was,  it  inereMc4  4be  pat • 
NOB  Ibr  ^Mcorery,  wliiek  began  to  arise  lo  PorUigaJ.  The  forUnate 
iMiie  of  liMlciiiiipO'exfedltioi  agaiMt  ilie  Moors  of  Barbary,  (1077) 
swMoJ  stFoagdi  to  that  spirit  ia  llie  aatioo,  aad  poshed  it  on  to  new 
widoftiAiian.  in  order  to  ivnder  these  sueeessful,  it  was  neeessarjr 
that  they  shonld  tie  oondneted  bj  a  person  who  possessed  abilities 
oapaMe  of  diseeming  what  was  atuinaUe,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to 
isms  a  rmlar  system  for  proseeoting  diseovery,  and  who  was  ani- 
asated  with  ardor  that  woald  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 

Bilses.  Happily  fsr  Portugal^  she  foand  all  those  qoalities  in  Henrj 
nke  of  Vweo,  the  fonrth  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Laneas- 
ter,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  kiag  of  Enalaod.  That  prince,  in  his  early 
yonth,  having  aeeooipanted  his  father  io  his  expedition  to  Barbary, 
distmgaished  himsetf  by  many  deeds  of  valor.  To  the  martial  spirit, 
whioh  was  the  eharaeteristie  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that 
time,  he  added  all  the  aeeomplishments  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
poftshed  age.  He  ealtivated  the  srts  and  soienees,  whieh  were  then 
nnknown  and  despised  hy  persons  of  his  rank.  He  applied  with  pe- 
enttar  fondness  to  the  stndy  of  geography^  and  by  the  instroetion  of 
able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the  aceonnts  of  travellers,  he  early  ae- 
qatred  oneh  a  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the 
great  probability  of  finding  new  and  opnlent  countries,  by  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awaken 
the  enthnsiasm  and  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with 
the  ntmost  zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  ben- 
efictaly  as  it  appeared  to  be  splendid  and  honorable.  In  order  that 
he  might  pursue  this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired 
from  court  immediately  after  his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  8agres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  prospect  of  the 
Atlantic  ooean  invited  his  thoughts  eontinoally  lowanls  his  favorite 
proyoet,  and  encouraged  him  to  exetute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  country,  who  aided 
him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to  the  Moors  of 
Barbarjy  who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the  interior 
proTinces  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold-dust  and  other  rich  com- 
modities. He  consulted  the  Jews  settled  in  Portugal.  By  promises, 
rewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several 
persons,  foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
skill  in  navigation.  In  taking  those  preparatory  steps,  the  great 
abilities  of  the  prince  were  secondea  bv  his  private  virtues.  His 
integrity,  his  affability,  his  respect  for  religion,  his  seal  for  the  honor 
of  his  country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  design,  and 
to  faTor  the  execntion  of  it.  His  schemes  were  allowed  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor  the  de- 
sire of  wealth,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  ea- 
ger to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  whieh  justly  entitled 
him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the  quality  bgr 
whieh  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of  doing  good. 

$  XXX.  His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  any 
new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsiderable.  He  fitted  out  a 
single  ship,  (14fl8)and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzalez 
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Zareo  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen  of  hit  hootekold,  who  ▼olunia*' 
rily  ofiered  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  instructed  them  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  (o  steer  towards 
the  south.    They  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  stiU 
prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore;  and  by  following  that 
direction,  they  must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  attempting  Co  pass  Cape  Bojador.     But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  alto- 
gether fruitless.     A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to 
sea,  and  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  perish,  lauded  them 
on  an  unknown  island,  which  from  their  happy  escape  they  named 
Forto  Santo,  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  lhi«  small 
island  appeared  a  matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  inntantly  reinra* 
ed  to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  firere  received  by  Heury 
with  (he  applause  and  honour  due  to  furtuoale  adventurers.     This 
faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite 
object  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as  %vere  sufficient  incitements  to 
proceed.    Next  year,  Henry  sent  out  three  ships  under  ibe  same 
commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  PerestrelJo,  in  oi-de/r 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.     When 
they  began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  lowards  tbesontli 
a  fixed  spot  in  tKe  horizon  like  a  small  black  eloud.  By  degrees  they 
were  led  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  laud,  and  steering  towards  it, 
they  arrived  at  a  considerable  island,  uninhaliited  and  covered  with 
wood^  which,  on  that  account,  they  called  JUadeira,*     As  it  was 
Henry's  chief  object  to  render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country, 
he  immediately  equipped  a  :fleei  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to 
these  islands.    (1420)  By  his  prj<lvident  care,  they  were  fu/nislieil 
■ot  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,^nd  domestic  animals  eommon  in  Eu- 
rope; but  as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertilitjr 
of  the  soil  would  prove  favorable  to  the  rearing  of  other  produetionSf 
he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  rick 
wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  ^JS^tr*- 
cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced      These 
throve  so  prosperously  in  this  new  country^  that  the  benefit  of  eulti** 
vating  them  was  immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of 
Madeira  quickly  beeame  articles  of  some  conscquenee  in  the  comr 
meree  of  Porlugal.f 

$  XXXI.  As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  eettle- 
nient  to  the  west  of  the  European  continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  spii- 
rit  of  discovery  appeared  less  chimerical,  and  became  more  adven- 
turous. By  their  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  aud  instead  of  creeping  ser** 
vilely  along  the  coast,  venturing  into  the  open  sea.  In  consequence 
of  taking  this  course,  Oilianez,who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Heur 
ry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of  the  Portnguete 
navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  had  hitherto  beea 
deemed  nnpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance 
<if  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  recordecl 
in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  the 

*  Historical  Relation  of  the  first  Discovery  of  Madelr^i  translated  from  the 
i^ortuguesc  of  Tran.  Alcafaraiia,  p.  15,  etc. 
jLud.  Gulcc  araini  Dfscritt.  dc  Pacsi  Bassi,  p.  180, 181. 
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T4it  eontiocnt  of  Afma,  still  washed  by  the  Atfauilie  oeeaiit  ^mi 
ttretehed  towards  the  sooth.  Part  of  this  was  soo»  explored;  the 
PortBguese  advaneed  within  the  iropies,  and  in  the  spaee  of  a  few 
years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  eatending 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Yerd. 

S  XXaII.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  gvided  in  their  discor* 
eries^  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the  light  and  information 
which  tbey  received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathematician* 
and  geographers.  But,  when  they  began  «to  enter  the  torrid  zone» 
the  notion  ivhich  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the  heat,  which 
reiened  perpetoaHy  there,  was  so  excessive  as  to  render  it  uninhabi- 
taMe,  deterred  them,  for  some  time,  from  proceeding.  Their  owa 
observations,  when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and  forilii* 
dable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning 
the  violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  ri- 
ver SenegaU  the  Purtugaese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited 
by  people  nearly  resembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  When  Ihey  ad- 
vanced to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  pot  on 
a  new  appearance.  They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony, 
with  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  fea-. 
tnres  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the  race  of  ne|;roes.  This 
sorprisiBg  alteration  they  naturally  attrtboted  to  the  mflaenee  of 
beat,  and  if  tbey  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to 
dread  that  its  effects  would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were 
exaf^erated,  and  many  other  objections  against  attempting  farther 
discoveries  were  proposed  by  some  of  the  graadees,who,from  ignorance, 
from  envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever 
fafas  the  air  of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hit|)erto  condemned  all  Prinec 
Henry's  schemes.  They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether  chime- 
rical to  expect  any  advantage  from  countries  situated  in  that  region 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be 
nnfit  for  the  habitation  of  men;  that  their  forefathers,  satisfied  with 
coltti(atiog  the  territory  which  Providence  had  allotted  them,  did  not 
waste  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  by  froitlets  projects,  Hi  quest  of 
new  settlements;  that  Portogal  was  already  eihaosied  by  the  expense 
of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  which 
natare  destined  to  remain  onknown;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more  cer-^ 
tain  soecess,  and  prodoctive  of  greater  benefit.  But  neither  their 
appeal  to  the  anthoricy  of  the  ancients,  northeir  reasonings  conccm-r 
in^  the  interests  of  Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  deter- 
mined philosophic  mind  of  Prince  Henry.  Th«^  discoveries  which  he 
had  already  made,  convinced  him  that  the  ancients  had  little  more 
than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  was  no  less 
satisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  opponents,  with  respect 
to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  wene  malevolent  and  ill  founded.  In  those 
seotimento  he  was  strenvously  supported  by  his  brother  Pedro,  who 
governed  the  kingdom  as  guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V.  who 
bad  vttceeeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority;  and  instead  of  slack- 
ening his  efibrts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  his  discoveriet  with  fresh 
ardor. 

$  XXXIII.  But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  mormnro  of  opposition, 
ke  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  fa- 
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vw  of  liiffspelratioM.    With  tbif  view  he  aMlied  to  (he  Popei  9ml 
FepreMBled,  id  pempoiM  terms,  the  pious  ami  nnwearied  xeiil  with 
which  he  had  exerted  hinseif  dariag  twenty  jeart^  im  dieeevenug 
ttakaewa  eouatries,  the  wretehed  inhahUaots  of  whieh  wefe  att«' 
stran^rs  to  trne  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  darknest,  or  led 
astray  by  the  delusiotifl  of  Mahomet,     lie  besought  the  holy  fatlver, 
to  whom,  as  the  Tiear  of  Chnst,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
sublet)  to  eonier  on  the  crown  of  Portngal  a  right  to  all  the  eo«B« 
tries  possessed  by  Iniidels,  whieh  should  £d  discovered  by  the  indtts« 
try  of  its,  sai^eets,  and  subdued  by  the  foree  of  its  arms.  He  enlreal'* 
ed  him  to  enjoin  all  Christian  pawera,  under  the  highest  penalties, 
Bot  to  molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  and 
to  prohibit  them  from  settling  in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Por- 
tuguese should  diseovbr.    He  promised  that,  i»  all  their  eipeditions, 
it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  his  eounlrynwn  to  spread  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establi&h  the  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
and  to  increase  the  ttock  of  the  universal  pastor.     As  it  was  by  im- 
proving with  dexterity  every  favorable  conjecture  for  acquiring  new 
powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  usurpa- 
tions.   Eugene  IV.  the  FontifT  to  whom  this  application  was  made, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itsel£     He  in- 
stantly perceived,  that  by  complying  with  Prince  Henry's  request, he 
might  exercise  a  prerogative  no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  wan  aeearding- 
ly  issued,  in  which,  afler  applauding  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past 
efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  thai  lau- 
dable career  on  which  they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exeln- 
sive  right  to  all  the  countries  which  they  should  discover,  from  Capo 
,  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  sueh  a  large  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  eountries, 
no  person  in  the  fifteenth  eentury  doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  apostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  eonfer  it.  Prince  Henry 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  this 
transaction.  His  schemes  were  authorised  and  aanetified  by  the  bull 
approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was  connected  with  zeal 
for  religion^  which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle  of  sueh  activity  and 
vigor,  as  to  influence  the  oonduet  of  nations.  All  Christian  princes 
were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those  countries  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of  their  na- 
vigation and  conquest* 

$  XXXIV*  The  fame  of  ihePortuguese  voyages  i(ooa  spread  over 
Europe.  Men,  long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  the  aetivity  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  within  the  limits  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  confined^  were  astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  na- 
vigation so  suddenly  enlarged,  and  a  prospect  opened  of  visiting  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  existeuee  of  whieh  was  unknown  i»  fonner 
times.  The  learned  and  s|>eculative  reasoned  and  formed  theories 
concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar  inquired  and 
wondered;  while  enterprisina  adventurers  crowded  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  soliciting  Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honorable 
service*    Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were  at 
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tkmt  Umntf  Mptrior  to  all  other  nfttioos  in  the  leieaee  of  Mmd  af^ 
Mfi^  entered  aboard  the  Portogyese  ihips  and  aequired  a  more  per- 
feel  and  ekteaeive  knowledge  of  their  profeetion  ia  that  new  tehool 
of  naviMtion.  In  emnlatioa  of  theie  fereignere,  the  Portngnete  ex- 
erted  their  own  talenti.  The  nation  seeonded  the  deoignt  of  the 
priaee.  Prirate  merehantf  formed  eompaniet  (l^ie^)  with  a  view 
to  eeareh  for  anknown  eonutries.  The  Cape  de  Yerd  islands,  whieh 
He  off  the  proMontory  of  that  name,  were  diseovered,  and  soon  alter 
(1449)  the  isles  ealied  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are  abore 
three  bnndred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  bun* 
dred  miles  from  any  continent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  yentnring  se 
boldly  into  the  open  seas,  that  the  Portognese  had,  by  this  time,  im- 
prored  greatly  in  the  art  of  naviaation« 

$  XxkV.  While  the  passion  lor  engaging  in  new  ondertakingt 
was  thns  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  onfortooate  cheek  by  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage 
kad  eneonraged  and  protected  them.  Bot  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  these,  the  Portognese,  daring 
bio  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost  progress  towards  the  sooth, 
within  five  degrees  of  the  equinoctial  line;  and,  alter  their  continued 
exertions  for  half  a  oentnry,  (from  i4t9  to  1463}  hardly  fifteen  bun* 
dred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age  ae- 
qnainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  iu  state  of  maturity  and 
improvement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear 
ficeble  and  unskilful.  But,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed, 
they  were  snAcient  to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  natic^s  in- 
to a  new  channel,  to  eicite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  point  the 
way  to  future  discoveries. 

^  XXXVI.  Alphoaso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at  the 
time  of  Prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much  engaged  in  supporting 
his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  bis  ex- 
peditions against  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  king- 
dom being  exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardor.  He  committed  the  conduct  of  them 
to  Fernando  Qomez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  ^^ranted  an 
exclusive  right  to  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which  Prince 
Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of 
a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
national  object,  and  became  the  concern  of  a  private  man,  more  at- 
tentive to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  nro- 
greso,  however,  was  made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  to 
cross  the  line,  (1471)  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that  region 
oi  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  scorched  with  intole- 
rable heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile. 

$  XXXVII.  John  II.  who  succeeded  his  Ikther  Alphonso,  (1481) 
possessed  talents  ^|Mtble  both  of  lbrmin|^  and  executing  creat  de- 
signs. As  part  of  his  revenues,  wh^e  pnnce,  had  arisen  from  the 
Atties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly-discovered  countries,  this  natu- 
rally turned  hit  attention  towards  them,  and  satisfied  him  with  re- 
apeet  to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as  his  know- 
led^  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession  of  them  appeared  to 
be  of  greater  consequence.    While  the  Portuguese  proceeded  aloi^^ 
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the  eoast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  Seaegal,  they  fooikl 
all  that  extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by 
a  wretched  people,  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  sobjeet 
to  the  vast  empire  of  Moroceo.  But  to  ihe  south  at  that  river,  the 
power  and  religion  of  (he  MahoroetaiiA  were  unknown.  The  eoan- 
try  was  divided  into  small  and  independent  prineipalities,  the  pop- 
ulation was  considerable,  the  soil  fertile,*  and  the  Portagaese  soou 
discovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valoable 
commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commeree  was  enlarged| 
and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered  active 
by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  greater  ea* 
gerness,  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  cariosity  and  hope. 

§  XXXVIll.  This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vigor 
from  the  countenance  of  such  a  monarch  as  John.  Declaring  him- 
self the  patron  of  every  attempt  towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  grand  uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  with  lape- 
rior  power.  The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  (t484')  A 
powerful  fleet  was  titled  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  kingdoms 
of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
line,  and  the  Portuguese  fur  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new  haven,  and 
observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John-was  not  only  soli- 
citous to  discover,  but  attentive  to  seeyre  Che  possession  of  those 
countries.  He  built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  he  sent  oat  colo- 
Dies  to  settle  there;  he  established  a  eommercial  intercourse  with 
the  more  powerfal  kingdoms;  he  endeavored  to  render  sneh  as  were 
feeble  er  divided  tributary  to  the  ero%vn  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the 
petty  princes  voluntarily  aeknowledeed  themselves  his  vassals.*— 
Others  were  eompelled  to  do  so  by  foree  of  arms.  A  regniar  and 
well-digested  system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new  ohieet  of 
poliey,  and  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  and  com- 
merce io  \fnea  was  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

$  XXXIX«  By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Africa^ 
the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of 
that  country  which  they  had  not  visited.  The  informatioa  which 
they  received  from  the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed  in 
their  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  extensive,  and  t» 
suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more  important,  than  those  which  had 
hitherto  allured  and  occupied  them.  They  had  detected  the  error 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone.  Thej 
found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptole- 
my ,t  At  that  time  the,oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science 
of  geography,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  to- 
wards the  east.  This  induced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  oC 
the  ancient  Phenician  voyages  round  Africa,  which  had  long  been 
deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following 
the  same  route  they  might  arrive  at  the  East  Indies,  and  engross 
that  commerce  which  had  been  the  source  of  wealth  and  power  to 
every  nation  posfiessed  of  it.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Prince 
Heory,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the  pope's  hull,  had 

*  Nftvigatio  Aloysii  Cadamusti  apud  Novum  Orbem  Gryn£i,p.  2. 18.  Navigat. 
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««4y  foraied  fmne  idea  6f  Ihif  navi^ion.  B«t  thoogh  bit  eouAirj- 
■tea*  at  that  period^  %vere  ineapable  of  eoneeiving  the  exteot  of  hia 
Tjewe  and  •ebemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematieiaut  and  pilota 
Raw  eonearred  ia  represeaiiag  them  as  weH  founded  and  praatieabie. 
Tlie  kimg  entered  with  warmth  into  their  sentiroentt ,  and  began  to 
mmttri  measures  for  ibis  arduous  and  Trnportant  voyage. 

$  XL.  Before  bis  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  finished, 
meconiits  were  transmitted  from  Afriea,  that  various  nations  along 
the  eaast  bad  mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  situated  en  their  eonti- 
nent^at  a  great  distance  towards  the  east,  the  king  of  wbieb,  aeeor- 
iMUg  to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian  religion.  The  Por* 
tuguese  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that  this  must  be  the  em- 

BEror  of  Abyssinia*  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by  a  mistake  of 
ubniquis,  Marco  Pole,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east,  absurdljr 
gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John;  and  as  be  hoped  to  re- 
eeive  information  and  assistance  from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prose- 
cuting a  scheme  that  tepded  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  be  re- 
sohred  to  open*  if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  bis  court.  With 
ibis  view  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alpbonso  de 
Payra,  who  were  perfect  masters  of  the  Arabiac  language,  and  sent 
them  into  the  east,  to  search  for  the  residence  of  this  unknown  po« 
tentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friendship.  They  had  in  charge 
likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence  the  nations  which  they  vi- 
sited eonid  snpply,  |vith  respect  to  ttie  trade  of  India,  and  the  eourse 
of  navigation  to  that  continent.* 

$  XLI.  While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discover, 
J^e  did  not  neglect  the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The 
eondnet  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  impor- 
tuit  which  the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected,  was  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  forti'- 
tnde,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  undertaking.  He  stretched  boldlv 
toward  the  south,  and  proceeding  beyond  the  utmost  limits  to  which 
bis  countrymen  bad  hitherto  advanced,  discovered  near  a  thousand  , 
niles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  whif  h  be  was  exposed, 
by  a  tnecession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  sefis,  and  by  the  fre<> 
qnent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  Vamine  which  ho 
airfEered  from  losing  his  store-ship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting 
Ua  enterprise.  In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance,  he 
mt  last  aescried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the 
south.  But  to  descry  it,  was  all  that  he  bad  in  his  power  to  accom- 
plish The  violence  of  the  winds,  the  shi^ttered  condition  of  his 
ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  sailors,  eompellfd  him  to  re- 
tom,  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  which  he  discovered  a  far 
greater  extent  of  countrv  than  any  former  navigator.  Diaz  bad  call- 
ed the  promontory  which  terminated  his  voyage  Cabo  Tormentoso^  or 
the  stormy  Cape;  but  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained  no 
doubt  of  having  found  the  long  desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.i 

$  XLII.  Ihose  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  confirmed 
by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over  land,  in  consequence  af 

•  Faria  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Lafitau  Dccouv.  dc  Port  1. 46. 
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hit  tmbasfy  to  Abyisinia.    Covillaoi  and  Pajray  in  oliedieiiea  to 
their  master's  instraetions^  had  repaired  to  Graiid  Cairo.    Frs«i 
that  tiijf  they  travelled  alon^  with  a  cararaa  of  Egyptiaa  laer* 
ehaato,  aod  enbarkiog  on  (he  Red  Sea»  arrived  at  Aded  in  Arabia. 
There  they  separated;  Payva  sailed  direetly  towards  Abyssinia) 
Coirillam  embarked  for  the  East  ludies^and  having  visited  Caleeut, 
Ooa,  and  other  eities  on  the  Malabar  eoatt,  relumed  to  Sofalla,  on 
the  east  side  of  Afriea,  and  thenee  to  Grand  Cairo,  whieh  Payva  and 
he  had  fixed  open  as  their  plaee  of  rendezvous.    Unfortunately  the 
former  was  eroelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia*,  but  Covtilam  found  at 
Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagaeity 
attended  to  every  eircumstanee  that  eould  faeilitate  the  eieeotion 
of  his  sehenies,  had  dispatched  after  them,  in  order  to  receive  a  de- 
tail of  their  proceedings,  and  to  eommunieate  to  them  new  instrae- 
tion.     By  one  of  these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a 
jonrnal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of 
India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  he  had  touch- 
ed;  and  n-om  what  he  himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
Ibrmation  of  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  eoncluded,  that 
by  sailing  round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be  fbund  to  the  East  Indies.* 
$  XLIII.  The  happy  eoineidence  of  Coviilam's  opinion  and  re« 
port,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly 
any  shadow  of  doubt  with  retipeetto  the  possibility  of  sailing  from 
jSurope  to  India.    But  the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  Airi- 
ous  storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
HopOy  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to  such  a  degree, 
although  by  long  experience  they  now  become  adventurous  and  skil- 
fhl  mariners,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage.    The  courage,  how- 
ever, and  authority  of  the  monarchy  gradually  dispelled  the  vain 
fears  of  his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  eonceal  them.  As  John 
thought  himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great  de- 
sign, whieh  had  been  the  principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnest* 
ness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so  vehement,  that  it  occupied  his 
thoughts  by  day,  and  liereaved  him  of  sleep  through  the  night.— 
While  he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his  favorite  project,  the 
fame  of  the  vast  discoveries  whieh  the  Portuguese  had  already  made, 
the  reports  eoneerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had 
reeeived  from  the  East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they 
now  meditated,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
held  them  in  suspense  and  expectation.    By  some,  the  maritime 
skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese  were  coqipared  with  those 
of  the  Phenieians  and  Cartbinians,  and  exi^lted  above  them.  Others 
formed  conjectures  eoneerning  the  revolutions  which  the  success  of 
the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  course  of  trade,  and 
the  political  state  of  Europe.     The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquiet-^ 
ed  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  which  was  the  chief  source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opu- 
lence, and  the  Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of 
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the  Batt  Bat,  dsring  thif  inierral,  whieb  Mve  toeb  teiype  to  the 
▼«i90fl  workiogs  of  earioiitf,  of  hope  aod  of  fear,  an  aeeoont  was 
liroaght  to  Earope  of  an  event  no  less  extraordinary  than  nnexpeet- 
ed,  the  diseorery  of  a  New  World  situated  in  the  west;  and  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  Mankind  turned  immediately  towards  that  great 
•hjeet« 
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left  there.    §  XLVI.  His  prudent  conduct.    §  XLVII.  Discontent  of  his  fbl- 
lowers.   §  XLVm.  Examines  into  the  sUte  of  the  country.    ^  XUX.    The 
distress  and  disaffection  of  the  colony  increase.   §  L.  Columbus  attempts  new 
discoveries.    §  U.  Sept.  97.    On  his  return,  finds  his  brother  Bartholomew  at 
Isabella.    §  LH.  The  Indians  Uke  arms  against  the  Spaniards.    §  LIH.    War 
with  them.    ^  UV.  A  tax  imposed  upon  them.    §  LV.  FaUl  effects  of  that 
measure.    %  LVI.  Intrigues  against  Columbus  in  the  court  of  Spain.    §  LVII. 
Returns  to  Spain.    §  LVIH.  His  reception  there.   §  LIX.    A  plan  formed  for 
the  more  regular  establishment  of  a  colony.    §  LX.  A  defect  in  it.    §  LXI. 
Executed  slowly.  §  LXIL  Third  voyage  of  Columbus.  §  LXUI.  Discovers  the 
continent  of  America.  §  LXI V.  ^^tate  of  Hispaniola  on  his  arrival  there.  ^  LX  V. 
Mutiny  of  Boldan.    §  LXVI.  Composed  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  Columbus. 
^  LXVn.   A  new  mode  of  settlement  established.    §  LXVIH.  The  voyage  of 
VascodeGaroa  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   §LXIX.    Dis- 
coveries carried  on  in  Spain  by  private  adventurers.— Ojedit  the  first  of  these. 
S  LXX.  Is  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci— Piom  whom  the  name  of 
America  is  given  to  the  I^ew   world.    §  LXXI.  Voyage  of  Alonzo  Nigno. 
§LXXIL  Of  Vincent  YanezPinzon.  §  LXXUI.  The  Portuguese  discover  Bra- 
sil.    ^  LXXI  V.  Machinations  against  Columbus.    ^  LXV.   Their  influence  on 
Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa.    §LXXVI.  Fatal  effects  of  this.  $LXXV1I.  Colum- 
bus sent  in  chains  to  Spain.    ^  LXXVin.   November  23.    Set  at  liberty,  but 
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deprived  of  all  authority.  §  LXXIX.  Progress  of  discovery.  %  ]«XXX.  dvtn- 
do  appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola.  §  LXXXI.  New  regulations  established. 
§  LXXXn.  The  disagreeable  situation  of  Columbus.  §  LXXXXII.  He  forms 
new  schemes  of  discovery.  §LXXXIV.  His  fourth  voyage.  §  LXXXV.  July 
14,— Searches  in  vain  for  a  passage  to  the  India  ocean  §  LXXXVI.  Ship- 
wrecked on  tlie  coasts  of  Jamaica.  ^LXXXVII.  His  distress  and  sufferings 
there.  §  LXXXVIIl.  A  cruel  addition  to  them.  ^  LXXXIX.  His  deliverance 
and  arrival  at  Hispaniola.  §  XC.  Death  of  Isabella,  November  9.— Death  of 
Columbus. 

§  I.  AMONG  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  diteoTeriei 
made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into  their  service,  was  Christo- 
pher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  sobject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  Neither 
the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty;*  bqt  he 
was  descended  of  an  Jionorable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigenee 
hy  various  misfortunes.  His  ancestors  harins  betaken  themselvea 
for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life,  Columbus  discovered,  in  his  ear- 
ly youth,  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man 
for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of  thwarting  this  original 
propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  hy 
the  education  which  they  gave  him*  After  acquiring  some  kuow« 
ledge  of  the  Lalin  tongue,  the^nly  language  in  which  science  was 
taught  at  that  time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosmography, 
astronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such 
ardor  and  predilection,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  naviga- 
tion, his  favorite  object,  that  he  advanced  with  rapid  proficiency, 
(1^61)  in  the  study  of  them .  Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on  that  element  whioh  conduct- 
ed him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  those  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  frequented. 
This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  northern  seas,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  to 
which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account 
of  its  fishery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction,  was  now  become 
enterprising,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  an- 
eients,  and  advanced  several  degrees  within  tli^  polar  circle.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  his  curiosity,  hy  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  a  famous  sea*captain,  of  his  own  name  and  fa-i 
mily.  This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  owii 
expeqse,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the  Mahometans,  some- 
times against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had 
acquired  both  wealth  and  refutation.  With  him  Columbus  continu- 
ed for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage,  than  for 
his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement, 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravans,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it 
was  fast  grappled.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  support  of  it,  and  his 
dexterity  in  swithming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though  above  \wo 
leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  under  takings.! 

•  See  Note  XL       f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  v. 
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$  If.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  from  the  journeyy  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  ivere  settled.  They 
soon  conceived  such  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  merit*  as  well  as  ta- 
lents, that  they  warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom, 
where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him 
eonspicuons.  To  every  adventurer,  animated  either  with  curiosity  to 
visit  new  countries,  or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  the  Por- 
tnguese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus  lis- 
tened with  a  favorable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having 
gained  rhe  etileem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Lisbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  from 
a  sea-faring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  know- 
ledge, and  to  excite  a  desire  of  extending  it  still  farther.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the  captains  em- 
ployed by  Prince.Henry  in  his  early  navigations,  and  who,  onder  his 
proteetion,  had  discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts  of 
this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  course 
which  the  Portuguese  bad  held  in  makins  their  discoveries,  as  well 
as  the  various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encooraged  them  in 
their  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and  inflameahis  favorite 
passion;  and^  while  he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience 
to  visit  them  became  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
▼oyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  several  years  to  trade  with 
that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Guinea, 
and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.* 

$  in.  By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  such  a 
▼ariety  of  voyages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at 
that  time,  any  intercourse  w  as  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become 
one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But  not  satisfied  with 
that  praise,  his  ambition  aimed  at  something  more.  The  successful 
progress  of  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  cu- 
riosity and  emulation,  which  set  every  man  of  science  upon  examin- 
ing all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  discoveries  which  they  had 
made,  or  that  afibrded  a  prospect  of  succeeding  in  any  new  and  bol- 
der undertaking.  The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturally  inquisitive,  ca- 
pable of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  was 
so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  founded  their  schemes  of  discovery,  and  the  mode  on  which 
they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries  which 
hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

$  lY.  To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  was  the 
great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Portn- 
euese  doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed 
in  all  their  navigations,  and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  their  disco- 
veries in  Africa  appeared  inconsiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches 
of  India  had  been  known  for  many  ages;  its  spices  and  other  valo- 
able  commodities  were  in  high  request  throughout  Europe^  and  the 

•  Hfe of  Colutobus,  civ,  v. 
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vast  wealth  of  the  VeDetians  arisioe  from  their  having  eogreued 
this  trade,  had  raited  the  envy  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent  so- 
ever the  Portuguese  were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  de- 
sirable regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by ,  steering  towards  the 
south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  east, after  they 
had  sailed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa*  This  coarse  was 
still  unknown,  and^  even  if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  lengtn^ 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have  appeared,  at  that  pe- 
riod, an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  issue. 
More  than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from 
Cape  Mon  to  the  equator;  a  much  loneer  space  of  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  eitensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  ac- 
complished. These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger  and 
tediousness  of  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuinir.  na- 
turally led  Columbus  to  consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
paj»sage  to  the  East  Indies  might  be  found  oat.  After  revolving  long 
and  seriously  every  circumstance  suggested  by  his  superior  know- 
ledge in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  navigation;  after  compar- 
ing attentively  the  observations  of  modern  pilots  with  the  hints  and 
conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concluded,  that  by  sailing 
directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must 
infallibly  be  discovered. 

$  y.  Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from 
different  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  seemingly  aa 
chimerical  as  it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  s|iherical  figure 
of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time^ 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  suita* 
hie  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  to  helieve  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was 
not  covered  entirely  by  a  wa^le  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  was 
balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
These  conclusions  concerning  the  existence  of  another  continent, 
dra\yn  from  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators.    A  Portu- 

Suese  pilot,  having  stretched  farther  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at 
lat  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  a^rtificially  carved,  floating  upon 
the  sea;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he 
concluded  that  it  came  from  some  unknown  land,  situated  in  that 
quarter.  Colambus*s  brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  west  of  the 
Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the  some  manner,  and 
brought  by  the  same  wind;  and  had  seen  likewise  canes  of  an  enor* 
mous  size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.*  After  a 
course  of  westerly  winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often 
driven  up  the  coasts  of  the  Azores,  and  at  one  time  the  dead  bodies 
of  two  men  with  singular  features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 
As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from  theoretical 
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Miaelpleii  aad  prMtieal  obsenrations,  led  Colnmbas  (d  eipeet  tlie 
meovery  of  new  eountriefl  in  the  western  oeean,  other  reasons  indne- 
td  hin  to  believe  tharthese  mast  be  eonneeted  with  the  eontinent 
•f  ladia.     Thongh  the  aneieats  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  In* 
4ia  farther  than  the  banks  of  the  Oan§es,  yet  some  Greek  aathors 
kad  ventured  to  deseribe  the  provinees  beyond  that  river.     As  men 
are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or  unknown, 
they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.    Ctesias  af- 
firmed that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.     Onesieritns » 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,*  contended  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.     Nearehus  asserted,  that  it  would 
take  four  months  to  mareh  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of 
India  to  the  other.f    The  journal  of  Maeo  Polo,  who  had  proceeded 
towards  the  East  far  beyond  the  limits  to  whieh  any  European  had 
ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these  exaggerated  aceoonts  of  the 
ancients.     By  his  magnificent  descriptions  of  I  he  kingdoms  of  (7a- 
Any  and  DifangOy  and  of  many  other  countries,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  ia  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vast  ex- 
tent    From   these  accounts,  which,  however  defective,  were  the 
Most  aeenrate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period, 
with  respeet  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  Columbus  drew  a  just 
eoaelasioa.    He  contended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  eontinent  of 
India  stnetehed  out  towards  the  East,  It  must,  in  eonsequeuee  of  the 
apherieal  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  islands  which 
had  iMJcJy  been  discovered  to  the  west  of  Africa;  that  the  distanee 
froui  thjc  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  very  considerable;  aad 
thf  t  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the  remote  regions 
•f  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west.^    This  notion  con- 
•eratng  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  eontinent, 
was  countenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,  tho 
•aaetion  of  whose  authority  was  necessarv^  in  that  a^,  to  procure  a 
Ikvorable  reception  to  any  tenet.     Aristotle  thought  it  probable  thai 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  East  Indies,  and  that  there  might  be  a  communica- 
tion by  sea  between  them.||    Seneca,  in  terms  still  more  explicit,  af- 
firms, that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  sail  from  dpain  to  India  in 
a  few  days.§    The  famous  Atlantic  island  described  by  Plato,  and 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  whieh  an  unknown 
eontinent  was  situated,  is  represented  bv  him  as  lying  at  no  great 
distance  from  Spain.     After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Colum- 
bus, in  whose  Maracter  the  modesty  and  difidenee  of  true  genius 
was  united  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  prfjeetor,  did  not  rest 
.  with  such  absolute  assurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  up<- 
on  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  produced  in  support  of  his  opintoii.     As  early  as 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy -four,  he  eommoni- 
eated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discovering  new  coun- 
tries, by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  emi* 
aent  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning 

♦  Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  f  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1011.    %  See  Note  XM. 
f  Aristot.  de  Ccdo,  lib.  li.  c.  14.  edit.  Du  Yal.  Par.  1639.  voU  i.  p.  472. 
%  Senec.  Qusost.  Natnr.  Ub«  i.  in  proem. 
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as  well  ai  eandor  ivhieh  he  diBeovers  in  his  reply,  appears  to  have 
been  well  entitled  to  the  eonfidenee  wbieh  Colambns  plaeed  in  him* 
He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  sug^sted  several  faets  in  confir- 
mation of  it^and  eneouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  underta- 
king so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much  to  the  honor  of 
his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe/ 

$  VI.  To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  execoting  great 
designs  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reasonings,  and  observa- 
tions, and  authorities,  would  have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of 
some  plausible  and  fruitless  theory,  which  might  hav«  furnished 
matter  for  ingenious  discourse,  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But  with  his 
sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  speculation  led  directly  to  action. 
Fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  he 
was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  se- 
cure the  patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe, 
capable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had 
not  extinguished  the  anection  which  he  bore  to  his  native  country, 
he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  invention. 
With  .  i<«  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and 
making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  service,  oflTered  to  sail  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest  oF  the  new  regions  which 
he  expected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many 
vears  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with 
nis  abilities  and  ebaracter;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just 
idea  of  the  prijieiples  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success. 
They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendor.f 

$  Yll.  Having  performed  what  was  doe  to  his  country,  Columbus 
was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that 
instead  of  relinquishing  his  undertaking,  he  pursued  it  with  fresh 
ardor.  He  made  his  next  overture  to  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  in 
whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  established,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered, on  that  account,  as  having  the  second  claim  to  his  service. 
Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  favorable 
reception.  He  a^iplied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius, 
no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  patronising  every 
attempt  to  discover  new  countries.  His  subjects  were  the  most  ex* 
perienced  navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated 
either  by  the  novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition,  la 
Portugal,  the  professional  skill  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal 
|;ood  qualities,  were  thoroughly  known:  and  as  the  former  rendered 
It  probable  that  his  scheme  was  not  altogether  visionary,  the  latter 
exempted  him  from  the  suspicion  of  any  sinister  intention  in  propos- 
ing it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz, 
bishop  of  Ceuta  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographen, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.    As  in 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  viii.  f  I^rrerft  UUt.  de  \^  Indias  Occid.  dec.  1*  lib. 
i.  c.  vii. 
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Geaoa*  ignoraiiee  had  opposed  and  disappointed  ColambiiSy  in  Lis* 
fcoo,  he  had  to  eonbat  with  prejvdiee,  an  enemy  no  less  formidable* 
The  personS)  aceording  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopt* 
ed  or  rejected,  had  been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Pertnguese  oavi- 
^tionsy  and  had  advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  India,  by  steer- 
ing a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Columbus  recommended 
as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of 
his  proposal,  without  submitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  con* 
demning  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  superior  saga*^ 
*  city.  AHler  teazing  him  with  captious  questions,  and  starting  inno* 
nerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  parti- 
cular explanation  of  his  system,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  dis* 
eovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  res- 
pect to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  ho- 
nor and  advantages  which  he  expected  from  the  success  of  h^ 
■eheine,  advising  the  king  to  dispatch  a  vessel  seeretely,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  following  exactly  the  course 
which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this  oc- 
casion the  sentiments  beeomins  a  monarchy  meanly  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus's 
plan  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Con- 
trary winds  arose,  no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  cour- 
age failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  project  a» 
eqnally  extra vi^ant  and  dangerous,* 

$  VIII.  Upon  discovering  this  dishonorable  transaction,  Colum- 
bas  felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  inti^enious  mind,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  resentment  determined  to  breakoff  all  intercourse 
with  a  nation  capable  of  such  flagrant' treachery.  He  instantly 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron,  whom  he  eould  engage 
to  approve  of  his  plan  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  rcAoKed  to 
propose  it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ara^n.  But  as  he 
had  already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  applications  to  kings 
and  ministers,  he  took  the  preoaution  of  sending  into  Hngland  hit 
brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  bis 
ideas^  in  order  (hat  he  might  negnciate,  at  the  same  time,  with 
Henry  YIL  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as 
opulent  princes  in  Europe. 

$  IX.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts 
and  fears  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  in  the  Span- 
ish Court.  Spain  was,  at  that  juncture  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war 
with  Granada,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  country. — 
The  wary  and  suspicious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 
relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs.  Isabella,  though  more  generous 
and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  her  ml'sband  in  all  her 
actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend  na- 
vigation beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing  pro- 
gress of  discovery  amon^  their  neighbours,  the  Portuguese,  without 
one  attempt  to  imitate  or  rival  them.    The  war  with  the  Infidels  af- 

*  Life  of  GohnDbiiB,  c.  xi.  Herrera,  dec.  L  lib.  L  e.  7. 
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forded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  aetivitj  and  loTe  ef  glory.  tSt^ 
der  eireumstances  so  unfavorable,  it  was  impossible  for  Columbns  t» 
make  rapid  progress  with  a  nation,  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  !■ 
forming  all  its  resolutions.  His  character,  however,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whose  confidenee  and  proteetioD  ho 
solicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  bis  deportment;  eir« 
cumspect  in  his  words  and  actions;  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
eiemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions  of  religioo* 
By  qualities  so  respectable, he  not  only  gained  many  nrivate  friends, 
but  acquired  such  general  eitteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plain- 
ness of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the  'mediocrity  of  his  fortutte»he 
was  not  considered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  badL 
suggested  a  visionary  project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose 
propositions  serious  attention  was  due. 

§  X.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  ope- 
rations against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much  regard  to  Colnmbos,  aa  to 
remit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Talavera.  He  consulted  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were 
supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  thia 
kind.  But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  in  Spain^ 
that  the  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  judge  in  a  matter  of 
such  moment,  did  not  comprehend  the  first  principles  upon  w hick 
Columbus  founded  his  eonjectures  lind  hopes.  Some  of  them,  front 
mistaken  notions  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended 
that  a  voyage  to  these  remote  parts  of  the  east,  which  Columbus  ex- 

Sected  to  discover,  euuld  not  be  performed  in  less  than  three  years. 
Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infi- 
nite extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  philasophers; 
or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the  west  beyond  a  ccr« 
tain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would  prevent  his  re- 
turn^  and  that  be  must  inevitably  perish,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which  na- 
ture had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into 
any  particular  discussion,  many  rejected  the  scheme  in  general,  up- 
on the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterpris- 
ing shelter  themselves  in  every  age,  *^  That  it  is  presumptuous  ia 
any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone  possesses  knowledge  superior 
to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  They  maintained,  that  if  there 
were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could 
not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity of  former  ages  have  \et\  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  ob- 
scure Genoese  pilot. 

(  XI.  It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  nejeotiate 
with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange  propositions.  He  had 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is 
still  more  intractable,  the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  After  innumer- 
able conferences,  and  wasting  five  years  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  in- 
form and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propri- 
ety, Talaveraat  last  made  such  an  unfavorable  report  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the 
war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise* 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this  deolara- 
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lt«Bt  Cftlimbat  eoBtidered  it  m  a  final  rejeetion  %t  hit  mpMalf. 
B«t  happily  f«r  mankiad,  that  supehority  of  geaioty  which  is  eapa- 
Me  of  IbraiiNg  great  and  ■oeonmon  detigot)  it  utaally  aeeonpaoied 


with  an  ardent  enthntiatm,  whieh  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delaytf 
Bor  damped  by  ditappointnent*  Columbut  wat  of  thit  taagpiiDa 
temper.  Thongh  he  felt  deeply  the  crnel  blow  giren  to  hit  hopec 
and  retired  immediately  from  a  court*  where  he  had  been  amnted  to 
long  with  vain  eipectat  ions,  hit  confidence  in  the  juttnett  of  hit  owb 
system  did  not  diminith,  and  hit  impatience  to  demonttrate  the  tmth 
sdT  it  by  an  actual  experiment,  becaaie  greater  than  CTcr.  HaTiag 
aoorted  the  protection  of  soverei|(n  ttstet  without  succctt»  he  appli- 
ed  Beat  to  pertont  of  inferior  rank,  and  addressed  snccessiTcly  tha 
dokes  of  Medina  8idonia,  and  Medina  Celi^  who,  thongh  subjects, 
were  possessed  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise whieh  he  projected.  His  negociations  with  them  proved  as 
miitless  as  those  in  which  be  had  l^en  hitherto  engaged^  for  thesa 
Boblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's  arguments  as 
their  snperion,  or  they  were  alVaid  of  alarmins  the  jciJoasy,  and 
offending  the  pHde  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  scheme  which 
he  had  rejected.* 

$  ^IL  Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  a  succes- 
sioB  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to  sustain  the  additional  dis* 
H«ss  of  having  received  no  accounts  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  the  court  of  England.  In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bar* 
tholomew  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pi- 
rates, who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  detained  him  a  pri« 
soner  for  several  years.  At  length  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived 
IB  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged  la 
employ  himself,  during  a  considerable  time,  in  drawing  and  selling 
maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  de- 
cent dress,  in  uhich  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then 
laid  before  the  king  the  proposals  with  whieh  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  brother,  and,  notwithstanding  Henry's  eieessive  caution  and 
parsimony,  which  rendered  him  averse  to  new  or  expensive  nnder- 
takings,  he  reeeived  Columbus's  overtures  with  more  approbation 
than  any  monarch  to  whom  tbey  had  hithecto  been  presented. 

$  XIII.  Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  bro- 
ther's fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encouragement  in  Hpain, 
resolved  to  visit  the  court  of  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  a  more  favorable  reception  there.    He  had  already  made  pre- 

rarat ions  for  this  purpose,  and  taken  measures  fur  the  disposal  of 
is  children  during  his  absence,  when  Juaa  Perez,  the  guardian  of 
the  monastery  of  Uabida,  near  Palos,  in  whieh  tbey  had  been  educat- 
ed, earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  joume}  for  a  short  time.— - 
Perez  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with 
Queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  was  warm- 
ly attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  as  well  as  integrity 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curi- 
osity or  by  friendship,  be  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of 
luo  system,  in  conjunction  with  a  physician  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
ed, who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

*  life  of  Columb.  c.  13.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  1.  c  7. 
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This  inreAtigalien  gatisfied  them  so  thoroaghf  jt  with  respect  to  the 
solidity  of  the  principles  on  whteh  Columbas  foandcd  his  opinioBi 
and  the  probabilitj  of  soeeess  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  pro* 
posed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being  de» 
prived  of  the  glory  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 
such  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjuring  her 
to  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  peison  whom  she  respected,  Is- 
abella desired  Perex  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  8anta 
Fe,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided 
at  that  time,  that  she  might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  sub* 
ject.  The  first  effect  of  their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of 
Columbus  back  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  small 
sam  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  As  there  was  now  a  certain  pros* 
pect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which  would  leave  the 
nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  ondertakings;  this,  as  well  as  the 
uark  of  royal  favor  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately  honored, 
encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  than  for- 
merly in  support  of  his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Quin- 
tanilla,  comptroler  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Louis  de  Santan- 
gel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  merito- 
rious zeal  in  promoting  this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an 
honorable  place  in  historv,  introduced  Columbus  to  many  persons  of 
high  rank,  and  interested  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

$  XIV.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand  with 
favorable  sentiments.    He  still  regarded  Columbus's  project  as  ex* 
travagant  and  chimerical;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  hii 
partizans  ineffectual,  he  had  the  address  to  employ  in  this  new  ne- 
gotiation with  him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had  formerly  pronounc- 
ed his  scheme  to  be  impracticable.     To  their  astonishment,  Colum* 
bus  appeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident  hopes  of  snccesa 
as  formerly,  and  insisted  npon  the  same  high  recompense.    He  pro- 
posed that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  discovery,  and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditary  ad- 
miral and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discov- 
er, and  to  have  the  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled 
irrevocably  upon  himself  and  his  descendants.     At  the  same  time, 
he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  ac- 
complishing his  design,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  share  of  the  benefit  from  the  adventure.     If  the  enter- 
prise should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no  stipniation  for  any  reward 
or  emolument  whatever,     instead  of  viewing  this  conduct  as  iht 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  truth  of 
his  own  system,  or  being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  af- 
ter so  many  delays  and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to 
its  original  claims,  tiie  persons  with  whom  Columbus  treated  began 
meanly  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of 
the  reward  which  he  demanded.     The  expense,  moderate  as  it  was, 
they  represented  to  be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  present  exhausted 
state  of  its  finances.    They  contended  that  the  honors  and  emoln- 
ments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  ekorbitant,  even  if  he  should  per- 
form the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised;  and  if  all, his  sanguine 
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hopes  shonld  prove  illasive,  gueh  vatt  eoneessions  to'  an  adfentarer 
would  be  deemed  Dot  ooly  ineonsiderate,  bat  ridiealoat.  Id  this  im- 
posing garb  of  caotion  and  prudenee>  their  opinion  appeared  so  plau- 
sible, and  was  so  warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  de- 
clined giving  any  eountenanee  to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negotiation  with  him  which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  &11  the  disappoint- 
ments whieh  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from 
Isabella,  like  an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  sneh  prospects 
of  sueeess,  as  eneouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  at  an  end: 
but  now  darkness  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it 
was,  could  hardly  support  the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse. 
He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  pro- 
secuting his  voyage  to  England,  as  his  last  resouree. 

$  Xv.  About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  iu  triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city,  the  reduction 
of  which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  domini- 
ons, and  rendered  them  masters  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.     As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  accompanies  success  ele- 
vates the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprisine,  Quintanilla  and  Santan- 
gel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  ofColumbus,  took  advantage 
of  this  favorable  situation,  in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  be- 
half of  their  friend.    They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and 
alter  expressing  some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the 
mnnifieent  patroness  of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so 
long  to  countenance  the  most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been 
proposed  to   any  monarch;  they  represented  to  her,  that  Columbus 
was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  virtuous  character,  well 
qualified,  by  his  experience  iu  navigation  as  well  as  knowledge  of  ge- 
ometry, to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  globe 
and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions;  that,  by  offering  to  risk  his 
own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  gave 
the  most   satisfying  evidence  both   of  his  integrity  and  hope  of 
success;  that  the    sum  requisite  for    equipping  such    an    arma* 
ment   as  he  demanded    was   inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages 
which   might  accrue  from   his   undertaking  were  immense;    that 
he  demanded  no  recompense    for  his    invention  and   labor,    but 
what   was   to  arise  from  the  countries  which   he  should  discov- 
er; that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  no- 
ble attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open 
an  intercourse  with  regions  hitherto  unknown,  so  it  would  affoidthe 
highest  satisfaction  to  her  piety  and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the 
Christian  faith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  i^  had  been 
long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which  she  mij^ht  commu- 
nicate the  light  and  blessings  of  Divine  truth;  that  if  now  the  did 
not  decide  instantly^  the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost; 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries  where  some 
prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close  with  his  propo- 
sals, and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which  had 
excluded  her  from  the  glor/  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in 
her  power  to  have  enjoyed/ 

These  forcible  argument^,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and 
at  a  junctor^  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired  effect.    They 
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dtspelM  all  Itabella's  doubts  and  fears;  sbo  (M*dered  Columbat  t» 
be  instaatly  recalled,  declared  ber  retolatiod  of  emplojing  bim  on 
bis  owo  terms,  and  regretted  tbe  low  estate  of  her  fi»ances,  geoer- 
fmsly  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raise  as  mueh 
noney  as  might  be  needed  jn  making  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
Santangely  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  and 
in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to  sueh  a  mortifying  expe- 
dient for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all 
the  islands,  and  advance  immediately  the  sum  that  was  requisite.* 

$  XVL  Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey, 
when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  unexpected  revolution  in  his  favor,  he  returned  di- 
rectly to  8anto  Fe,  though  some  remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled 
itself  with  his  joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near  prospect  of  setting  out  upon 
that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
wishes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suffered  in 
Spain,  during  eight  tedions  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and  dispatch,  and  a  trea- 
ty or  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety -two.  The  chief  arti* 
eles  of  it  were,  1.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the 
ocean,'  constituted  Columbus  (heir  high  admiral  in  all  (he  seas,  isU 
ands,  and  continen(s  which  should  be  discovered  by  his  industry;  and 
stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  forever  should  enjoy  this  office,  with 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  high  admi- 
ral of  Castile,  within  the  limits  of  jiis  jurisdiction.  2.  They  appoint- 
ed continents  which  he  should  discover:  but  if»  for  the  better  admiii-« 
istration  of  affairs,  it  should  hereaflerbe  necessary  to  establish  a  se- 
parate governor  in  any  of  those  countries,  they  authorized  Co  umbo^ 
to  name  three  persons,  of  whom  they  would  choose  one  for  that  of- 
fice; and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewise 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  8.  They  granted  to  Co- 
lumbus and  his  heirs  forever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  proits  accruing 
from  the  productions  and  commerceof  the  countries  which  he  should 
discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit  shall 
arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  sole  aa- 
thority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  0.  They 
permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  hie 
expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com- 
ineree  with  the  countries  which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled 
him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  proit.f 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Is- 
abella in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  vio- 
lent that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of 
Aragoo.  As  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defray- 
ed by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redount) 
fi\om  its  success. 

*  HerrerSf  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
t  I.'ifc  of  Columbus^  c.  15.   HcrrerSt  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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$  XVIL  As  MOB  M  the  treaty  was  sigaed,  Isabella^  by  her  atiea* 
tion  aod  activity  in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  Toyage,  en* 
dea?onred  to  make  sone  raparaiion  to  Columbas  for  the  time  whieh 
he  lost  in  fruitless  soiieitatioo.  By  the  twelfth  of  May»  all  that  de- 
pended upon  her  was  adjusted^  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king 
and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their  final  instructions.  Every  thing 
respeetin^  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the  voyage,  they  committed 
implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.  But  that  I  hey  might  avoid 
giTing  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  strictly 
enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portuguese  claimed  right  as  discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the 
ships,  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  (he  command,  to  be  fitted  out 
in  (he  port  of  Falos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  An- 
dalusia. As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  al- 
ready been  so  much  indebted,  resided  in  (he  neighborhood  of  this 
place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raised  them  what  he 
wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  en- 
gaged several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  tb^  voyage.  The  chief 
«»f  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of 
«on»iderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs,  who 
were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  after  all  the  e^rts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament 
was  not  suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined. It  consisted  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  con- 
siderable burden,  was  commanded  bf  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Jiaria,  out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin»  whom  he  honored  with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  seaond,  called 
the  Pinto,  Martin  Piqzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pi- 
lot The  third,  named  the  JS*igna^  was  under  the  command  of  Ym- 
eent  Yanez  Pinzoq.  These  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior 
io  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety 
men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed 
the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court, 
whom  she  appointed  to  accompany  him.  Thoueh  the  expense  of  the 
QBdertakisig  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the 
eourt  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so  long  the  negotiation  with  Columbus, 
the  aum  enployed  iq  fitting  out  this  squadron  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
mdcand  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodated  to  the  short  and  ea- 
sy voyages  along  (be  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform, 
U  is  a  proof  of  the  coqrage  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Colum- 
bas, (hat  he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation, 
to  explore  unknown  seas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no 
knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the  dam- 
gers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness  to  accomplish 
the  great  design  which  had  so  long  engrossed  his  thoughts,  made 
him  overlook  or  disreirard  every  circumstance  that  would  have  inti-. 
midated  q  tpiqd  less  adventurous.    He  pushed  forward  ib.e  prepari^r 
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rations  with  toeh  ardor,  and  was  seconded  so  effeetually  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Isabella  committed  the  snperintendanee  of  this  basi* 
nessythaterery  thing  was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.^  Bat  as 
Columbus  WM  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  ho 
would  not  set  ont  ppon  an  eipedition  so  arduous,  and  of  whieh  one 
great  object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  protection  of  HeaTcn. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  persons  under  his  command* 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  Rabida.  Alter 
confessing  their  sins  and  obtaining  aosolution,  they  received  the  ho- 
ly sacrament  from  the  hajnds  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  pray- 
ers to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously patronized. 

$XVIIL  Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  set 
sail,  a  little  before  sun-rise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  the  voyage>  whieh  they  wished  rather  than  expected.  Co- 
lumbus steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there 
without  any  occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  any  other 
occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectation  and  importance, 
every  circumstance  was  the  object  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the 
Pinta  broke  loose,  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbor,  and  that  accU 
dent  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  unskilful,  as  a  cer- 
tain omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  fonnd  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill 
appointed^  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  reitted  them, 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having  supplied  himself  with 
fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

$  XIX.  Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin| 
for  Columbus  holding  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual 
track  of  navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown 
seas.  The  first  day,  as  ii  was  very  calm,  he  made  hot  little  way; 
hut  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries;  and  many  of  tfa% 
sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed 
tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus  com- 
forted them  with  assurances  of  success,  and  the  prospect  of  vast 
wealth,  in  those  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  conducting  them. 
This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus 
that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle,  not  only  with  the  unavoidable  dif- 
ficulties which  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertak- 
ing, but  with  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  ti- 
midity of  the  people  under  his  command;  and  he  perceived  that  the 
art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  ac- 
complishing the  discoveries  whieh  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill 
and  undaunted  courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  country 
by  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  prejector,  virtues  of  another  species,  which  are 
rarely  united  with  ihem.  He  possessed  a  thorongh  knowledge  of 
j^aukinJ,  an  insinuating  address,  a  patient  perseverance  in  execut- 
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iM  aay  plan^  the  perittt  goTernmciit  of  his  owd  putioiif ,  aad  tli'e 
taJeat  of  aeqoiriDc  an  aseeadaat  over  tliote  of  other  meb.  All  these 
qaalitiesy  whieh  fermcd  him  for  eomnaod,  were  aeeompanied  with 
Aat  soperior  kaowledge  of  his  professiooy  whieh  begets  coafidenee 
IB  tioMS  of  diffiealty  aod  daager.  To  uoskilfbl  Spaaish  sailors,  ae* 
eostoBied  oaly  to  eoastlag  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  mari- 
tiine  seieaee  of  Columbos,  the  mit  of  thirty  years  experienee)  im- 
proved hy  an  aequaintanee  with  all  the  inventioDS  of  the  Portngnese, 
appeared  immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  sole  authority;  he  superintended  the  exeeution  of  every 
order;  and  allowing  himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep^  he  was  at 
all  other  times  npon  deek.  As  his  course  lay  through  seas  whieh 
had  not  formerly  been  visited,  the  sounding-line  or  instruments  for 
observation  were  eonfinoally  in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the 
Portagnese  discoverers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  enr- 
rents,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes,  of  sea- 
weeds, and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept. 
As  the  lenath  of  the  voyage  eonld  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors,  ha- 
bituated ouy  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  them  the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day  after  they  left 
Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced  only  flfieen,  and  he  uni- 
formly employed  the  same  artifice  of  reckoning  short  during  the 
whole  voyi^.  By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above 
two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than 
new.  They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compasses 
did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polor  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west; 
and  as  they  proceeded,  this  variation  increased.  This  appearance 
which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been 
able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.-— 
They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the 
usual  course  of  navigation;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  which  they  bad  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Colum- 
bus, with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  forthia 
appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plau- 
sible to  them,  that  it  dispelled  their  fears^  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 
He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere 
of  the  trade  wind,  whieh  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west  between 
the  tropics  and  a  few  decrees  beyond  them.  Ho  advanced  before 
this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was  seldom  ne- 
cessary to  shift  a  sail.  When  about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  that 
it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in  some  places  they  were 
so  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  This  strange  ap- 
pearance occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  imagined 
that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable 
ocean;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  farther  pro- 
gress, and  concealed  dangerous  rocks  or  some  large  tract  of  landy 
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Wliieh  bad  tank,  they  know  not  how,  in  that  plaee.  Colambut  ea* 
deavoared  to  persuade  iheta,  that  what  had  alarmed,  oifght  rather 
to  have  eneoaraged  them,  and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching laud.  At  the  naroe  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried 
them  forward.  Several  birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the  ship^* 
and  directed  their  flight  towards  the  west.  The  desponding  crew 
resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

5  XX.  Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  ad- 
miral's reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  Canaries;  but  lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigi- 
ous length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  ojit  that  they  had  proeee«lcd 
ouly  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues;  and,  fortunately  for  Co- 
lumbus, neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  those  of  the  other  ships,  had  skill 
sufficients  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had 
now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond 
what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  possible;  all  their 
prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other 
circumstances,  had  proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  owe  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commalider  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  il- 
lusive, and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as 
ever.  These  reflections  occurred  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  concerning  the  in* 
tention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition.  They  made  impres- 
sion, at  first,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending,  by  de- 
grees, to  sueh  as  were  belter  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  conta- 
gion spread  at  length  from  ship  to  skip.  From  secret  whispers  or 
mnrmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaints. 
They  taxed  their  sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying 
sueh  regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent 
foreigneri  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects,  in 
proseeuting  a  chimerical  scheme.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  fol- 
ly performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing  to  follow, 
any  longer,  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They  con* 
tended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Bpain,  while 
their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  ex- 
pressed their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain, as  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  favorable  to  their  course,  most  render  it 
impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Colum- 
bus should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  which  their 
common  safety  depended.  Home  of  the  more  audacious  proposed, 
as  tl>e  most  expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of 
his  remonstrances,  to  thro\V  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded  that, 
upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsuccessful  projector 
would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

§  XXI.  Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He 
bad  observed,  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear,  in  producing  disafiection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that 
it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  oJfected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their 

*  Sec  Note  XUt. 
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maehinafioDs.  Notwithstanding  the  a^tatien  and  solieitode  of  hit 
«wn  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful  eonntenanee,  like  a  man  sat* 
isfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  success.  Some* 
times  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation,  to  soothe  his  men. 
Sometimes  he  endeairoored  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice, 
foy  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were 
aboni  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  aqthor- 
ity,  and  threatened  them  with  venseance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by 
their  dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to 
promote  the  ^lory  of  Gk)d,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that 
of  erery  other  nation.  Even  with  the  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of 
a  man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty 
and  persuasive,  and  not  onlv  restrained  them  from  those  violent  ex- 
cesses which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany 
ckeir  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  seemed  to 
be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began 
to  appear  in  fiocks^  making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in 
imitation  of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  se* 
vera!  of  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course 
from  due  west  towards  that  (quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight. 
Bnt,  after  holding  on  for  several  days,  in  this* new  direction,  with- 
-it any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no  object,  during 
thirty  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companies  sub- 
sided faster  than  they  had  risen;  their  fears  revived  with  additional 
force;  impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost:  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto 
eoneorred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority, 
now  took  part  with  the  private  men;  they  assembled  tumultuously  on 
the  deck,  expostnlated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with 
expostulations,  and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  Columbns  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having  been  tried 
so  ollen  had  lost  their  effect;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rekindle 
any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in  whose 
breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He  saw 
that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  severe 
measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  ne- 
eessary  on  all  these  accounts,  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no 
longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be 
cheeked.  He  promised  solemnly,  to  his  men,  that  he  would  comply 
with  their  request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey 
his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land 
were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprise  and  di- 
rect his  coarse  towards  Spain.* 

$  XXII.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  th^ir 
faeet  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  proposition  did  not  ap- 
pear to  them  noreasonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confin- 
ing himself  to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
BOW  so  Dumeroos  and  promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For 
i  days  the  sounding  line  reached  the  bottom^  and  the  soil  whidi 

*\Oviedo,  Hist.  ap.  Ramus,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  B. 
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it  brought  up  indieated  laad  to  be  at  bo  great  dntanee.  Tlie  flaeb 
of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  oot  only  of  tea  fowl,  but  of 
sueh  land  birds,  as  eoald  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  erew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  eaae  floatiog,  whieh  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  eut,aod  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carv- 
ed. The  sailors  aboard  (he  Nigoa  took  op  the  braach  of  a  tree 
with  red  berries,  perfectly  fresh.  The  elouds  around  the  settiagaan 
assumed  a  new  appearance;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and, 
during  the  night,  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was  to  confident  of  being  near  land, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public  prayers 
for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to, 
keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the  night 
During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no  man  shut  his 
eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expected  to  discover  land,  whieh  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

$  XXIII.  About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stan- 
ding on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately 
pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe, 
(ihittierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Saleedo,  comptroller  of  the 
fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  plaee  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  2and,  landy  was 
heard  from  the  Pinta,  whieh  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  abips. 
But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  bj  fallacious  ajipearaoeea,  trtrj 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  aagaian 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day,  Aa  soon  at 
morning  dawned,*  all  doubta  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
•hip  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leaguea  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and 
Ycnlant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  riva* 
lets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  erew  of  the 
Pinta  instantly  began  the  Ti  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy 
and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven was  followed  by  an  act  of  jnotiee  to  their  commander.  They 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him 
so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  pro- 
secution of  his  well-concer(ed  plan;  and  passing  in  thtt  warmth  of 
their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronoane- 
ed  the  man,  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be 
a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  Car  beyond  the  ideas  and 
conception  of  all  former  ages. 

$  XXIV.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  islaad  and  with  their  colonra 
displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  aatenishment  at  the 
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strange  o^jsett  whieh  presented  themeelTet  to  their  riew.  Cdlttin- 
but  was  the  firat  Earopeao  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  whieh 
he  had  diseovered.  He  landed  in  a  rieh  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all 
kissed  the  ground  whieh  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They 
next  ereeted  a  erueihx,  and  prostrating  thenaelres  before  it,  return- 
ed thanks  to  God  for  eondusting  their  voyage  to  sueh  a  happy  issne. 
They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  eoantry  for  the  erown  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  whieh  the  Portugoese 
were  aeeastomed  to  obserTe  in  aets  of  this  kind,  in  their  new  diseo* 
veries.* 

$  XXV.  The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gased  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions 
whieh  they  eonld  not  eomprehend,  and  of  whieh  they  did  not  foresee 
the^  eonseqoenees.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteneiTs  of 
their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange  and  surpris- 
ing. The  vast  maehines{in  whieh  they  had  traversed  the  ocean,  that 
seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
sonnd  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightninr  and  smoke^ 
struek  them  with  sueh  terror,  that  they  began  to  resptet  their  new 
guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before 
them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  those 
which  flourished  in  Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore 
few  marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt 
warm,  though  extremely  delightful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in 
the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair» 
long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
tresses  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and  every  part  of 
their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dus- 
ky copper  colour,  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable, 
their  aspect  gentle  and  timid.  Tliongh  not  tall,  they  were  well 
shaped  and  active.  Their  laces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body, 
were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at 
first  through  fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawks-bells,  glass  beads, 
or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave  such  provisions  as 
they  had,  and  some  cotton  yearn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  that 
they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  bis 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which 
they  called  canoesj  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in 
the  first  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
every  thing  was  conducted  amicably, and  to  (heir  mutual  satisfaction. 
The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  simple  and 
andisceming,  £id  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and  desolation 
which  were  approaching  their  country. 

$  XXYi.    Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of 
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admiral  and  rieeroy,  called  the  island  whieh  lie  had  dieeovered. 
San  Salvador.  It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chionaham, 
whieh  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  elasfer  of  is- 
lands, called  Lncaya  or  Bahama  isles.  It  is  situated  above  three 
thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Oomera,  from  whieh  the  squadron 
took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  south  6f  it;  so  little 
had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

$  XXVII.  Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coast  of  the  island;  and  from  the  universal  poverty  ofthe  inhabi- 
tants, he  perceived  that  this  was  not  the  rich  eountry  for  whieh  he 
sought  But,'eonformably  to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of 
those  regions  of  Asia,  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  he  conclu- 
ded that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  whieh  geographers  des- 
cribed as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent  to  India.*  Having 
observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  be  eagerly  en- 
quired where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards 
tbe  south,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded 
in  countries  situated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  de- 
termined to  direct  his  course,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  there  those 
opulent  regions  whieh  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  would 
be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers  He  took  along  with 
him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the 
Spanish  language,  they  might  serve  as  guides  and  interpreters;  and 
those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  when 
they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

§  XXVllI.  He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  ofthe 
largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  ofthe  Concep- 
tion, Fernandina,  and  Isabella.  But  as  their  soil,  productions,  and 
inhabitants,  nearly  resembled  those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  ^ 
stay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  every  where  fur  gold,  and  the 
signs  that  were  uniformly  made  by  way  of  answer,  confirmed  hin 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He  followed 
that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country  which  appeared  very  ex- 
tensive, nut  perfectly  level,  like  those  whieh  he  had  already  visited, 
but  so  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and 
plains,  that  lie  was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or 
part  ofthe  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he  had 
on  board,  called  it  Cuba;  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna. 
He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  squadron,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approaclted  the  shore. 
But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in  that  place,  he  sent  some 
Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above 
sixty  milesi  from  the  sho.re,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the 
soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  th^y  had  hitherto  dis- 
covered; that,  besides  many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one 
village,  containing  above  a  thousand  inhabitants;  that  the  people, 
though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  of  San  Salt 
vador,  but  had   treated  them   with  the  same  respectful  attentioii» 
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kiMiig  tbeir  fttt»  aad  hoooarisg  tkem  as  saered  beings  allied  to 
Heaven;  tkat  they  bad  given  them  to  eat  a  eertain  root,  the  taste  oC 
whieh  resembled  roasted  ehesnots,  and  likewise  a  singular  speeiet 
of  eom  ealled  maize,  whieh,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground 
into  meal,  was  abnndantlj  palatable;  that  there  seemed  to  bt  no 
four-footed  animals  in  the  country ,  but  a  speeies  of  dogs,  whieh  eoold 
not  bark,  and  a  ereature  resembling  a  rabbit,  bnl  of  a  much  smaller 
size;  that  they  had  observed  some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the 
people,  but  of  no  great  value.* 

$  XXIX.  These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the  na- 
tives to  accompany  them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of 
which  they  made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan,  By  this 
word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba;  but  Columbus 
being  ignorant  of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their 
pronunciation,  and  his  thoughu  runningeontinually  upon  his  own 
theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  the£ast  Indies,  he  was  led  by 
the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of  the  Great 
Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay,  described 
by  Marco  Polo»  was  not  very  remote*  This  induced  him  to  employ 
some  time  in  viewing  the  country.  He  visited  almost  every  harbor, 
from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island:  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  every  where  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made 
a  more  lively  impression  upon  his  imagination,t  he  did  not  find  gold 
in  such  quantity  as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his 
followers,  or  the  expectations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return* 
The  people  of  the  country,  as  much  astonished  at  his  eagerness  in 
quest  of  gold  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  simpli* 
city,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  ealled 
Hayti  was  situated,  in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than 
among  them.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course 
Ihifher;  but  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  first  who 
should  take  possession  of  the  treasures  which  this  country  was  sup- 
posed to  contain,  quitted  his  companions,  regardless  of  all  the  Admi* 
ral's  signals  to  slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  them. 

$  XXX.  Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach 
Hayti  till  the  sixth  of  December.  He  called  the  port  where  he  first 
touched  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  island  itself  Bspagnola,  in  honor  of 
the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employed,  and  it  is  the  only  country, 
of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he 
gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  consternation  to- 
wards the  woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Njcholas,  and  sailing  alons 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  whicK 
he  called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate;  his  people  over- 
took a  woman  who  was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her 
with  ffreat  gentleness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as 
they  kn?w  were  most  valued  in  those  regions.  The  description 
%vhich  she  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  wondlerfot 
qiialitiel  of  the  strangers;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets,  whieh  sh^ 

•  Life  of  roIumbu5,  c,  ?f,"  2B.  Ilerrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.e.  14.    f  Sec  Note  XIV-. 
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fliewed  with  eiultatton;  and  their  eagierness  to  participate  of  the 
same  favours,  removed  their  fears,  and  indoeed  many  of  them  to  re- 
pair to  the  harbour.  The  strange  objeets  which  they  beheld,  and 
the  baubles  which  Colombun  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  curiosity  and  their  wishes.  They  nearly  resembled  the  people 
of  Guanahani  and  Cuba  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignoraot»and 
simple;  and  teemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts 
which  appear  most  necessary  in  polished  societies;  but  they  were 
gentle,  creduloas,  and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  fei^dcred  it  eatv  to 
acquire  the  ascendant  over  them,  especially  as  their  exeessive  admi- 
ration led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  ill- 
ands,  in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  de- 
scended immediately  from  Heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  neiahboors,  which  they  readily  exchanged  Ibr 
bells,  beads,  or  pins;  and  in  this  unequal  traflk  both  parties  were 
highly  pleased,  each  considering  theAneelvcs  as  gainers  by  the  trans- 
action. Here  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the 
country.  He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a  simple 
people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of  oalanquin  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  liis  subjects,  who  served  him  with 
great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately,  very  resenr- 
ed  towaras  bis  Own  people,  bat  with  Columbus  aid  the  Spafiiardi 
extremely  conrieous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold, 
and  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanship,  receiving  in  return  preeents  of 
small  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mises  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  nativet  with  whom  he  had  any  in- 
tercourse concerning  their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing 
out  a  mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao^  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  farther  towards  the  east.  Struck  with  this 
sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same  with  Cipango^  the  name  by 
which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travelkm  to  the  east  distinguished  the 
island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Asia; 
and  in  full  expectation  of  reachins  soon  those  regions  which  been 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  east.  He 
pot  into  a  commodious  harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
found  that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerfbl  cazi- 
que, named  Quacanahari^  who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  one  of 
the  five  sovereigns  among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delir- 
ered  to  him  the  present  of  a  mask  cariously  fashioned,  with  the  ear», 
nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  to  the  place  of  his 
residence,  near  the  harbour  now  ealled  Cape  Franpois,  some  league* 
towards  the  east.  Columbus  dispatched  some  of  his  ofiieers  to  visit 
this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  greater  dignity,  seem* 
ed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such  favourable 
accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Columbus 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guaeanahari  to  which  he  had  been 
invited. 

^  XXXI.  He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St  Thomas  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm: 
•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  82.  Uerrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  etc. 
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and  M,  anidst  the  pnaltiplieity  of  hu  ^Mupationsy  he  had  not  shut 
iiif  eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  io  order  to  take  some 
repose^  having  eommitted  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  etriet  injuiie- 
4ioi8  ool  to  qait  it  for  a  moment.     The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger, 
«areleMly  left  the  helm  to  an  nnexperieneed  cabin  boy,  and  the  ship, 
^earned  away  by  a  current,  was  dasbed  against  a  rock.    The  rio- 
knee  of  the  shoek  awakened  Columbus.     He  ran  up  to  the  deek. 
There  all  was  eonfosipn  and  despair*    He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.    He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  ai|d  carry 
out  an  anchor  astern;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards 
the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He  t^en  comm^d- 
ed  the  masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship;  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  too  late;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled 
CO  fast  with  water  that  its  loss  was  inevitable.     The  smoothness  of 
ihe  sea,  and  the  timely  assistaaec  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled 
the  crew  to  save  their  lives.     As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of  this 
disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their  prinee,  Ouaeanahari, 
at  their  head.     Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  in  whieh 
ihpy  beheld  the  Spaniards*  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment, 
they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sineere  condolence.  Not 
9atisfied  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put 
to  sea  a  number  of  eanoes,  aod^  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards, 
assisted  in  saving  whatever  eoqld  be  got  out  of  the  wreck;  and  by 
the  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  al>iost  everything  of  value  wa^ 
aarried  ashore.    As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in 
person  took  charge  of  th^m.     Bv  his  orders  they  were  all  deposited 
m  one  place,  and  armed  sentiaeis  were  posted,  who  kept  the  malti- 
tnde  at  a  di^Uace,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  not  only  from  embez- 
zliDg,  hut  from   inspecting  too  cnrioiisly  what  belonged  to  their 
guests.*    Next  mproine  thip  prinee  visited  (Dolumbus,  who  was  now 
OD  board  Ihe  Nigna,  ano  en4eavonred  to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by 
affering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  itf 

$  XXX1L  The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such  that  he  stood  in 
seed  of  consolation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the 
Piiita,  and  no  longer  doubted  Unit  that  his  treacherous  associate  had 
set  sail  for  Eorope,  in  order  tp  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  first 
tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  and  to 
pre*ocenpy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereigii,  as  to  rob  him  of  the 

Slory  and  reward  tp  which  li($  was  justly  entitlec|.  There  remained 
nt  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  ^he  s(|uadrott, 
to  traverse  sueb  a  vast  9pe%i^y  and  carry  so  many  men  back  to  Europe. 
Bach  of  those  circumstances  Was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of 
Coi^mbuf  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pin* 
zon,  aiitf  af  effacing  the  anfavourablc  impressions  which  his  misre- 
presentationf  might  make  in  Spaiii,  made  it  necessary  to  return  thi« 
tker  without  delay.  The  diRiculty  of  taking  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons aboard  th^  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which  the  fer* 
lility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people  had  alrea- 
dy indneed  him  to  form.  He  resolved  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew  in 
the  island,  that  by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  lanznage  of 
the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  t^^  eon^ 

»  Sec  Xotc  XV.         t  Herrera,  de^  t  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
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irjj  seareh  for  mioes,  prepare  for  the  eommodiout  tettlement  of  (he 
coiooy,  with  which  he  parposed  to  return,  and  thus  seenre  and  faci- 
litate the  acquisition  of  those  advantages  which  he  expected  from 
his  discoveries.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved 
of  the  design;  and  from  impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voy- 
age, from  I  he  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amas- 
sing wealth  in  a  coontry,  which  afforded  such  promising  specimens 
of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of 
those  who  should  remain. 

§  XXX 111.  Nolhing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of 
this,  scheme,  liut  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guaeanahari;  and  bis  un- 
suspicious simplicity  soon  presented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  proposing  it.  Columbus  having,  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed  some  curiosity  to  know 
the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly  with  such  precipita- 
tion upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  informed  him,  that 
the  country  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Carribeans j  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the 
fonth-east.  These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men, 
who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at 
their  first  appearance,  were  supposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the 
natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not  face  in  battle,  they  had  re« 
course  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their  safety,  by  flying  into 
the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guaeanahari,  while 
speaking  of  those  dreadful  invaders^  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  peo- 
ple to  resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  afforded  him  the 

firospect  of  an  additional  security  against  their  attacks.  He  instant- 
y  offered  him  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enenries; 
he  engaged  to  take  him  and  hia  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  and  offered  to  leave  in  the  island 
such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  besufficient,  not  only  to  defmd 
the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past 
wrom. 

fi  XXXIV.  The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  propo- 
,  and  thought  himself  already  safe  under  the  patronage  of  beings 
sprung  from  lleaYen,  and  superior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The 
ground  was  marked  out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  called 
iATavidad^  because  he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas  day.  A  deep 
ditcli  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were  fortified  with  paU 
lisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  ship,  were 
planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished;  that  simple 
race  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  Uii^ 
first  monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus, 
by  his  caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  tho  high  opinion 
which  thfi  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do 
good,  he  wished  likewise  to  give  them  some  striking  idea  of  their 
)>ower  to  punish  and  destroy  such  as  were  the  objects  of  their  indig- 
nation. With  this  view,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  he  drew 
|ip  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostentatious  hi|t  innocent 
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display  of  tbe  sharpness  of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force  of  their 
spearst  and  the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rode  people, 
•trailers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  wea- 
pons, hot  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden 
swords^  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  trembled. 
Before  this  sarprise  or  fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great 
guns  to  be  fired.  The  sadden  explosion  struck  them  with  such  terror, 
that  they  fell  fiat  to  the  ground,  covering  their  faces  with  their 
bands;  and  when  they  beheld  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  ballets 
among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who  had  the  command 
of  such  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thunder 
and  lightning  against  their  enemies. 

§  XXXV.  After  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  beneficence 
anid  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  easy  to  pre- 
serve an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Colnmbus  ap- 
pointed thirty-eight  of  his  people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He  eu- 
tnisted  the  command  of  these  to  Diego  de  Arado,  a  gentleman  of 
Cordova,  investiqg  him  with  the  same  powers  whieh  he  himself  had 
received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  furnished  him  with  eve- 
ry thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colo- 
ny. He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among  them- 
semselvet,  to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to 
ealtivate  the  friendship  of  Ouaeanahari,  but  not  to  put  them^lves  in 
kis  Bower,  by  stra^ling  in  small  parties,  or  marching  too  far  from 
tbe  fort.  He  promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  possession  of  the 
coantry,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  colony, 
he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety -three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered,  and  gave 
aanset  to  most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Island. 
On  the  sixth,  he  descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  af- 
ter a  separation  of  more  than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  coadoet,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  bis 
coarse  by  stress  of  weather  and  prevented  from  returning  by  con- 
trary winds*  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suspected  his  perfidious 
intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be 
frivoloas  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  Ibr  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such 
satisfaction  in  this  junction  with  his  conaort,  which  delivered  him 
from  many  disquieting  apprehcnsio1i8,that  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology 
was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and  restored  him  ^o  favour. 
Buriag  his  absence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several 
liarbours  in  the  Mand,  had  ac(|uired  seme  gold  by  trafficking  with 
the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of  any  importance. 

$  XXXYI.  Prom  the  condition  of  his  ships,  aa  well  as  the  temper 

•  Oviedo  ap.  namuslo,  iii.  p.  82,  E.   Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  20.    Life  of 
Columbus^  c.  34. 
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of  big  men,  Colambus  now  found  it  neeettarj  to  hasten  hh  retorn  to 
Enrope.  The  former,  having  suffered  mueh  during  a  voyage  of  sueli 
an  unusual  length,  were  extreoielj  leaky.     The  latter  expressed  the 
utmost  impatienee  to  revisit  their  native  eountry,from  whieh  they  had 
been  so  long  absent,  and  where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and 
unheard  of  to  relate.    Aeeordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Januarv,  be 
directed  his  eourse  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
land.    He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  takes 
from  the  different  islands  whieh  he  diseovered— -and  besides  the  gold, 
whieh  was  the  ehief  objeet  of  researeh,  he  had  eolleeted  speeimens 
of  all  the  produetions  whieh  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  eom« 
meree  in  the  several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and 
other  natural  curiosities,  whieh  might  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.     The  voyage  was  pros* 
perous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five 
hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to 
rise  and  continued  to  blow  with  inoreased  rage,  whieh  terminated  in 
a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that  the  naval  skill  and  experienee 
of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violeiiee  of  the  storm,  and,  as 
they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The 
filers  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  Ood,  to  the  invocation 
of  saints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dictates, 
or  superstition  suggests,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.  No  prospect 
of  deliverance  appearing,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.     Besides 
the  passions  which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in 
aueh  awful  situations,  when  eertain  death,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible 
forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculi- 
ar to  himself.  He  dreaded  that  all  kaowledge  of  the  amazing  disco ve* 
ries  whieh  he  had  made  was  now  to  perish;  mankind  were  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  every  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  hi|kppy  sve- 
eess  of  his  sehemes,  and  his  own  name  would  descend  to  posterity  as 
that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  of  being  transmitted  with 
the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  eonduetor  of  the  most  noble  enter- 
prise that  had  ever  been  undertaken.     These  reflections  extinguish- 
ed all  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger.    Leaf  affected  with  the 
loss  of  life,  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had 
attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wr^te  upon 
parchment,  a  short  account  of  the  voyage  whieh  he  had  made,  of  the 
eourse  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  situation  and  riehes  of  the  eo«a- 
tries  whieh  he  had  discovered,  and  of  the  eolqiiy  that  ha  bad  left 
there.     Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an  oiled  eloth,  whieh  he  enalos- 
ed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  aeeident  might 
preserve  atieposit  of  so  mueh  importanee  to  the  world.* 

$  XXXVII.  At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a  lifb  reserv- 
ed for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  ealm,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  eompanions  dis- 
eovered  land;  and  though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards 
it.    They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  western 

♦  life  of  Columbttf,  c.  37.  Hcriera,  dec.  1.  lib.  '^  c.  1, 2.    See  Note  XVI. 
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iliUt,  sflbjfct  to  the  erown  of  Portagal.  There,  after  a  Tioleat  con- 
%e$i  with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbns  displayed  no  lets  spirit 
than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions^  and  what* 
CTer  else  he  needed.  One  eircnmstance,  however,  greatly  disaaieted 
htm.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hur- 
ricane^ did  not  appear;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foun- 
dered at  sea^and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished:  aflterwards,his  former 
saapieions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had 
borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  and  by 
giving  the  first  account  of  his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share 
of  his  fame. 

$  XXXVUI.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.*  At  no  great  distance  from  the  coast 
of  Spain,  when  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  disaster,  another  storm  arose  little  inferior  to  the 
former  in  vioienee;  and  after  driving  before  it  during  tw6  days  and 
two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  river  Tagus.t  Up- 
on application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  Lisbon;  and  notwithstanding  the  envy  which  it  was  natural  for 
the  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  up- 
on that  province  of  discovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deemed  pecu<*> 
liarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalling,  but  eclips- 
ing their  fame.  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  dti<- 
tiaetion  due  to  a  man  who  had  perfoi;med  things  so  extr€U>rdinarj 
and  unexpected.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated 
him  with  the  highest  respect,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  his  voyage  with  admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Co- 
lombus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity 
of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  dis- 
graeefal  to  themselves,  and  faUl  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejec* 
led   them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  adventurer.^ 

$  XXXIX.  Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that 
he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March 
be  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from 
the  lime  when  he  set  out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the 
«hip  was  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  welcome  their  relations  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When  the 
prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known,  when  thev  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals  and  singular  productions  brought  from 
ihe  countries  which  had  been  discovered,  the  effusion  of  joy  was  ge- 
neral and  abounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired— Co- 
lombuB  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the 
people,  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  him  and  his  cretv  to  the 
ehureh,  where  they  returned  shanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  won- 
derfolly  conducted  and  crowned  with  success,  a  voyage  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  imporUnee  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  for- 
mer uge.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  oC 
•seeing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven  far 
>o  the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 


*  Feb.  24.  f  March  4. 

r.ifc  of  r^lfimbis  c.  43,41.   H-rr-iiM.  d  -'•    1  J'^-  »»•  '"'• 
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§  XL.    The  first  eare  of  Columbos  was  to  inform  the  king  aad 
queen,  who   were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his   arrival  and   saeeess. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less  astonished  than  delighted  wilh  this 
nneipfcted  event,  desii^d  Columbus,  in  terms  the  moht  respeetfol 
and    flattering,   to    repair  immediately  to  eourt,  thai  from  his  own 
mouth  Ibey  might  reeeire  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinary  services 
and  discoveries.  During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowd- 
ed .from  the  fidjaeent  country,  following  him  every  where  with  ad- 
miration and  applause.     His  entrance  into   the  city  was  conducted 
by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp    snitable  to    the 
great  event,  which  added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  their  rei^ 
The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  eountnes 
which  he  had  discovered,  marched  first,  aftd  by  their  singular  com- 
plexion,the  wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,  and  uncouth  fioerj, 
appeared  like  men  of  another  species.     Next  to  them  were  carried, 
the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the 
grains  of  ^o\d  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same  mclal 
gathered  in  the  rivers.     After  these,  appeared  tlie  various  commo* 
dities  of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious 
productions.     Columbus  himself,  closed  the  procession,  and  attract- 
ed the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
extraordinary  man,  whose  superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  con- 
ducted their  countrymen,  by  a  route  concealed  from  past  ages,  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  world.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him 
elad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  sealed  npon  a  throne,  under  a  magni- 
ticent  canopy.     When  he  approached,  they  stood  up,  and  raising 
lilm  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his 
!«eat  open  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  ae- 
eciiint  of  his  voyage.     He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and  coraposare 
no  less  suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  the  audtence  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest 
simplicity  which  characterises  men  of  superior  minds,  \»ho,  satisfied 
with   having  performed  great  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an 
ostentatious  display  of  tneir  exploits.     When  he  had  finished  his^ 
narration,  the  king  and   queen,  kneeling    down,  offered  up  solemn 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  diseovery  of  those  new  re^ons,  from 
which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  king- 
doms subject  to  their  government.*    Every  mark  of  honour  that 
gratitude  or  admiration  could  sjiggest,  was  conferred  upon  Colum- 
bus.    Letters  patent  were  issued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
all  the  privileges  contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa 
Fe;  his  family  was  ennobled;  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after  their 
example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him, on  every  oecasion,  with  all  the 
ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank.     But  what 
pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  continually 
upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma- 
ment of  such  force,  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession 
of  the  countries  which  he    had  already  discovered,  but*  to  go  in 
search  of  those  more  opulent  regions*  which  he  still  confidently  ex- 
pected to  find.f 

§  XLI.    While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the 

•  See  Xote  XVH.  f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  47, 43.   Herrcrt,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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fiune  of  Colanbttt't  Mtetttfal  roynge  spread  over  Eortpe^  uni  tE- 
cited  eeDeral  mttenlioa.  Tlie  mttltitodey  ttroek  with  amaseneat 
wbea  thej  heard  that  a  new  world  had  been  foond^  eeald  hardly  he- 
liere  an  erent  ••  maeh  above  their  eoneeption.  Men  of  tcieBee)  ea- 
ptbie  of  ecHnprehendIng  the  natnre,  and  of  diteernine  the  effeet  of 
this  great  diseovery,  reoeived  the  aeeonnt  of  it  with  admiration  and 
joy.  They  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  oongratnlated 
eae  another  upon  their  feiit ity,  in  having  lived  in  the  period  when, 
by  this  eitraordinary  event,  the  boundaries  of  homan  knowledge 
were  so  nineh  extended,  and  soeh  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation opened,  as  wonld  lead  mankind  to  a  perfeet  aeqnaintanee 
with  the  stmetnre  and  prodnetions  of  the  habitable  globe.*  Vari* 
oos  opinions  and  eonieetures  were  formed  eoneeming  the  new  foond 
oointries,  and  what  division  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Colam- 
bos  adhered  tenneionsly  to  his  orisinal  opinion^  that  they  should  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  India.  This  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  the 
observations  which  he  made  concerning  the  productions  of  the  conn* 
tries  he  had  dbeovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and 
he  had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  wUeh 
he  visited,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found. 
Cotton,  another  nrodoetion  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there. 
The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imagined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East 
Indian  pepper.  He  mistook  a  root,  somewhat  resemblins  rhubarb, 
for  that  valuable  drug,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peea« 
liar  to  the  East  Indies.t  The  birds  brought  hobo  bv  him  were 
adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distincuishes  those  of 
India.  The  ali(^or  of  the  one  country  appeared  to  be  the  same 
with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  these  circum* 
stances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus*  The  countries 
which  he  had  discovered  were  considered  as  a  paK  of  India*  In 
consequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement, 
which  was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return.)  Even  after  the 
error  which  nve  rise  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  pe« 
sition  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the  name  has  remained^ 
and  the  appellation  of  West  Indie$  is  given  by  nil  the  people  of  Ba« 
r»pe,  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Jndtinis  to  its  inhabitants. 

$  XLII.  The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the  conn« 
tries  which  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting^  the  specimens  of  their 
riches  and  fertility  which  he  produced  were  so  considerable,  and 
the  reports  of  his  companions,  delivered  fluently  with  the  exag- 
geration natural  to  travellers,  so  favourable  as  to  exeite  a  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Though  little  accus- 
tomed to  naval  expeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  set  ont  upon  the 
voyue.  Volunteers  of  every  rank  solicited  to  be  employed.  Al- 
lufeo  by  the  invitinr  prospects  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and 
avariee,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated 
Ihem.    Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  every  thing  new 

*  P.  Mart.  cpUt.  133, 134, 135.  S^  Kote  XVin.  f  Hcnnfs,  dec.  1.  )|b.  i. 
c,  20j  Gomara  Hbt.  cv  17,    i  Life  of  ColmDbtif,c.  44. 
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ARmdkreolwmis^  le  teeoM  t«  have  eatohed  tka  tame  spirit  with  hi* 
iriiywitt.  Uililar  ila  iBflueMe,  fireparatlons  IW  a  seeond  expedition 
were  earried  ob  witk  a  ra|Hdily  oMmial  in  Spain,  and  te  an  extent 
that  vonJd  be  deemed  net  ineonstderable  in  the  present  age.  The 
fleet  eont ttled  of  eeYenteen  thipt^  none  of  whieh  were  of  good  hnr- 
dea*  It  had  on  beard  6fleen  bundled  periens^  among  wmim  w(«re 
many  of  ttoh4e  fknviliet,  wbo  had  oepved  in  hoaorable  stations.  The 
greater  part  of  these  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  eoinlrj,  were 
Aimtthed  ikitk  every  thine  requisite  for  congest  arsettiement,  with 
all  irinds  of  European  domestie  animals,  with  snch  seeda  and 
ptantft  as  were  most  likely  to  thrive  in  the  eKmatc  of  the  West  Indies^ 
with  utensils  and  instruments  of  every  sort,  and  with  snch  artificers 
aa  might  be  moBt  nsefnl  in  an  infant  colony.* 

$  XLIII.  Bnt,  fsrmidabte  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  te  the  pessessfan  of 
the  new  discovered  eouatries  upon  its  operatioat  alone.  The  exaniH 
pk  of  the  Poriugtiese,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  are,  nuMfe 
it  aceesnary  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  ter- 
iStorics  which  thev  wished  to  occupy.  The  Pope,  asthe  vicar  and 
representative  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  was  snpposed  to  have  a  right  of  dn*- 
minion  over  all  the  kiagdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI.  a  poa- 
tiff,  infamotm  for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
pafial  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand's  subject, 
aod  wery  solieitaasto  teenre  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
Harilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitiotts  schemes  ia  favour  of  bts 
•wa  fanuly,  lie  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Saanish  moa- 
ard».  i^y  an  act  ef  liberality  which  cost  him  nothing,  and  that 
served  to  eittabfeish  the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  see, 
he  granted,  in  full  right,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  eountHes 
inhabsted  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  discovered*  or  shauld  diseaver; 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  lie  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  be 
/conferred  on  the  crown  of  CaslUc  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of 
which,  he  himself,  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was 
tmacquaiated  with  their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  exist- 
cmec*  As  it  was  nesessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  inlerfering 
with  that  loriserly  made  to  the  erown  of  Portagal,  he  appointed  that 
a  liae,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  polo  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues 
tathe  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a  limit  between  them; 
and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to  the  east  of  this 
ima^nary  liaeupoo  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  of  it  upon 
the  Saaaiards.f  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
Soosideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  boll,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  active  for  issning  it.  In  order 
to  aiantfest  some  coaeern  for  this  laudable  object,  severai  friars*  uq- 
dftr  the  direction  of  Father  Boy  I,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  groat  repu- 
(ation»  as  apostolical  vicar,  were  appointed  todecompany  Columbus. 
aiMi  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instructida  of  the  natives.  The 
Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with  him«  having  reee ir- 
ed  some  tuioture  of  Christian  knowledge,  %vere  haptiaid  with  mnck 
sotemoity,  the  king  himself  the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  per* 

.  ♦.  ^fenert^  dec*  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  45.  t  ^IcrrerSi  dec.  4 . 
rijb  .ii-  c.  4.    Terqsemeds  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xvii'u  c.  3. 
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$9m  ^  bit  Miir^AtM4ing  m  Ibear  ^yodlatkeri.  VIkfte  telfiMill 
•f  tht  Nbw  World  ha?e  not  been  followcil  bgr  imeh  'aa  iiiGr«Me  m 
piotts  DieD  wished,  aod  bad  reiMon  to  ei4>aet 

$  ^UV.  Ferdinand  and  laabelia  having  that  aeiiuired  a  titfe, 
wbieh  was  then  deemed  eosipletely  validvto  tJitend  (heir  diMovertjpt 
and  to  establinh  tbeir  domioioa  over  siieb  a  portion  of  tbo  glol^e)  ao- 
tbing  now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  4eet«  Colaoibas  wao  ea- 
trem^lj  impatient  to  revisit  Ihe  eolony  wbieh  he  had  left,  and  to 
pnraae  that  eareer  of  glorj  npon  which  he  had  entered.  He  set  tail 
from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  September,  and  toutb- 
ing^gain  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered  farther  towards  the 
sMth  Xhaa  in  bis  former  voyage.  By  holding  tbiA  eonrse,  he  enjafr- 
ed  mare  steadily  the4>eae&t  of  the  regular  winds,  whieb  reign  within 
the  tropica,  aod  was  carried  towards  a  large  elnster  of  islands,  situ* 
ated  eonsiderabiy  to  the  east  of  those  whieb  be  bad  already  discov- 
ered. Qn  Ihe  twenty-sixth  day  afler  bis  departure  from  ■Oomerut* 
he  made  laod.f  It  was  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Deseada,  on  aeeount  of  the  impatienoe  of 
liis  eKw  to  discover  some  part  of  the  New  World*  Alter  Miia  he  vis- 
ited successively  Doroiniea,  Marigalante,  Ghiadalupe»  Aatigua,  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  otber  islands,  scattered  in  bis  way 
as  be  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All  thete  ha  faand  to  be 
inhabited  by  that  ficMe  race  of  oeople  whom  Guaeanahari  had  paint- 
ed ia  saeb  tfright|ul  aolours.  His  deseriptioas  appeared  not  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land  without 
4ntetiiiff  wuh  suob  a  receptiony  as  discovered  the  martial  and  dariag 
spirit  of  the  natives;  and  in  tbeir  habitations  were  foond  relics  of 
those  horrid  feasts  whieb  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
eneoues  taken  in  war. 

$  XLV.  But  as  Colnmbus  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of  the  eolo* 
ny  which  he  bad  planted,  ajid  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of 
which  he  supposed  it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those 
islands,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola-f  When  be  arrived  off 
Navidadythe  station  iu  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under 
the  commaad  of  Arada,he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appear- 
ed^aiid  expected  at  every  moment  to  see  them  running  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen*  Full  of  solicitude  about 
their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his  mind  what  bad  btfallen  them,  he 
rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  from  whom  he  might  have 
received  information  had  fled.  But  the  fort  which  be  had  built  was 
entirely  demolished^  and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms  and 
utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  garrison^l  While  Ihe  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  tbeir  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of 
the  eazique  Guaeanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  .a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the 
isUnd.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards 
tended  gradually  to  diminish  the  si^erstitious  veneration  with  which 
their  first  appearance  bad  inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their 
own  indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the  Spaniards  speedily  effaced 

*  Oviedo  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  85.  B.        f  Nov.  2. 
X  p.  Matyr.  dec.  p.  15»  18.  Herrert,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Life  of  Colombtts*  a? 
46,  etc.  n  Hist,  de  Curt  de  los  Ifalacios.  MS. 
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Aote  Ikvonmbte  impretsioBs^  and  0OOD  eonrineed  the  natiTtt  timt 
thej  liad  all  the  wants  and  weaknesiet,  and  patsiont  of  'men.  At 
soon  as  the  powerfol  restraint  whieh  the  presenee  and  anthoritj  of 
Celumbns  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  carrtson  threw  off  all  regard 
Isr  the  oflker  whom  he  had  inrested  with  eonmand.  Regardless  of 
the  prudent  instmetions  whieh  he  had  given  then,  ererj  nan  be« 
eane  independent^  and  gratified  his  desires  withoat  eontronl.  The 
gold,  the  wonen,  the  proTisions  of  the  natiTes,  were  all  the  prey  of 
those  lieentions  oppressors.  They  roaned  in  snail  parties  over  the 
island)  eitendins  their  rapaeity  and  insolenee  to  every  eomer  of  it. 
Qentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those  nnproroked  injories  at 
length  eibansted  their  patienee,  and  roused  their  eoorage.  The 
eaziqne  of  Cibao,  whose  eoontry  the  Spaniards  ehieiy  infested  on 
aeeonnt  of  the  gold  whieh  it  eontatned,  surprised  and  ent  off  several 
of  then^  while  they  strag^ed  in  as  perfeet  seenrity  as  if  their  eon- 
duet  had  been  altogether  inofl^nsive.  He  then  atsenbled  his  snb- 
jeets,  and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Sone  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make 
their  eseape  by  erossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Ghiaeaaahari,  whom  all 
their  exaetions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  ia 
their  behalf,  and  in  endeavouring  to  proteet  then,  had  reeeived  a 
wound,  by  whieh  he  was  still  eonfined.* 

^  XLVf .  Though  this  aeeonnt  was  far  fron  renoving  the  snspi- 
eions  whieh  the  Spaniards  entertained  with  respeet  to  the  fidelity  of 
Qoaeanahari,  Colunbus  pereetved  so  elearly  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  janeture  for  inquiring  into  his  eondnet  with  serupuloos  aeeu- 
j^ey,  that  he  rejeeted  the  adviee  of  several  of  his  oAeers,  who  nrs- 
ed  hin  to  seise  the  person  of  that  prinee,  and  to  revenge  the  deaui 
of  their  eountrynen  by  attacking  his  spbieets.  He  represented  to 
them  the  neeessitv  of  securing  tne  ftiendship  of  some  potentate  dT 
the  eonntry,  in  order  to  fSseilitate  the  settlement  whieh  tMy  intended, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  at- 
tempt against  them,  by  sueh  an  illtimed  and  unavailing  exercise  of 
rigour.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he 
took  precautions  for  preventing  any  ftiture  injury.  With  this  view 
lie  made  choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commodious  than 
that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain 
near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  person  to  pi|t  his  hand  to  a 
work  on  which  their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ran-r 
parts  were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afibrd 
them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  En* 
ropeans  founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour 
of  his  patroness,  the  queen  of  Castile.f 

C  XLVII.  In  earryine  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had  not 
only  to  sustain  all  the  hardships,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficuk 
ties  to  whieh  infant  colonies  are  exposed  when  they  settle  in  an  un- 
cultivated country,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  insn- 
terable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mutinoufl  disposition  of 
is  followers.    By  the  enervating  inflaence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  na- 

•  p.  Martyr,  dec.  ^,  22.  etc.    Ilerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  9.    Life  of  Co- 
Fjimbuf,  c.  49,  50. 

f  Life  of  Columbtis,  c.  51.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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tiirftl  tMMti?Uj  •#  the  l^aiiahit  teamed  (o  increase.  Manj  of  diem 
were  centlemeii,  vaaeemtomed  to  the  Ikti^ae  of  bodily  laboor,  and 
all  hM  enj^t^  Hi  the  enterprise  with  the  sangaine  hopes  exeited 
hj  the  splendid  and  eiaggerated  deseri'ption  of  their  eottntrymen 
wha  reCaraed  from  the  first  Toyagey  or  bj  the  mistaken  opinion  of 
Colnihns,  that  the  eovntry  whieh  he  had  diseovered  was  either  the 
Cipango  of  Mareo  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,^  from  whieh  Solomon  impoi^t- 
ed  tlHMie  preeioas  commodities  which  suddenly  diffused  such  extra* 
•rdinmry  riehes  through  his  ktogdom.  Bot  when,  instead  of  that 
golden  hanrest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap,  wilhout  toils  or 
paiaSf  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was  remote 
as  well  as  nneeHain,  and  that  it  conld  not  be  attained  bnt  by  the 
slow  aad  persevering  efbrts  of  indostrji  the  disappointment  of  those 
ahlmcriaaJ  hopes  occasioned  snch  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on 
despair,  aad  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Coinmbos  en- 
deavanr  to  rcTire  their  spirits  by  pointing  ont  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  eihibiting  the  specimens  of  gsid  dally  brought  in  from  different 
parts  af  the  island.  They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual 
ratems  which  the  former  might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised 
as  scanty  aad  iaeansiderable.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and 
a  conspiraey  was  formed,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  Columbns 
and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discorered  it,  and  seizine  the  ringlea- 
ders,' pmishcd  soni^  or  them,  sent  others  prisoners  info  Spain,  whi- 
Uwr  lie  despatched  twelve  ships  which  had  served  as  transports* 
with  aa  earnest  request  Ibr  a  reiafbrcemeat  of  men,  and  a  large  sup- 
ftj  ef  pHvisions.t 

{XLVIIL  Meanwhile,  in  arderta  banish  that  idleness  which,  by 
allowiag  his  people  leisare  to  brood  over  their  disappointment,  nonr- 
sriied  ^  spirit  of  discontent,  Columbns  planned  several  expeditions 
into  the  interiour  part  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under 
the  cammand  of  Aloaao  de  Ojeda  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  officer, 
ta  visit  the  distrkt  of  Cibao,  which  was  said  to  yield  the  greatest 
qnaatity  af  gold,  and  followed  him  in  person  with  the  main  body  of 
his  traaps.  In  thisexpedltion,^  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  milita^ 
ry  nagaificenee  that  he  eoald  exhibit,  in  order  ttf  strike  the  ima^aa- 
tiea  of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial 
masic,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes  ia 
the  front  and  soamtimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  first  horses 
which  appeared  in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror  no 
less  than  of  admiration  tolhe  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals 
theanelves,  were  unaequainted  with  that  vast  accession  of  power, 
whiah  man  hath  acquired  by  subjecting  them  to  his  dominion.  They 
supposed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They  imiupncd  that  the 
horse  and  the^ridcr  fbrmed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed  they  were 
astonished,  and  whose  imnetuosity  and  strength  they  considered  as 
Irresistible.  Hut  while  Columbus  eiideavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  aru  of  gaining 
their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  them,  and 
treated  them,  on  every  occasion,  not  only  with  humanity,  but  with 
indulgence.    The  district  of  CIInm  answered  the  description  given  of 

'  •  P.  Bfatryr.  dec.  p.  39.       f  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  li.  c.  10, 11.       t  Btareh  12. 
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it  bf  Uie  natwes.  It  wm  sMiuitAMiaM  «a4  iivMllwittfDd,  bul  in  «v«rf 
river  and  brooks  gold  was  gatbered  either  ia  dait  or  ia  graiaa,  4aaie 
c£  which  were  af  coa/iiderable  size.  The  lodiaaa  had  pever  ofeaad 
aAj  miues  io  leareh  of  gold.  To  fieaetrale  into  the  bowelt  of  tha 
earthy  and  t«^  refine  the  rude  ore,  were,  operations  too  eoflipHciaM 
iaad  laboriooa  for  their  talents  and  iodaotryf  and  th^y  had  Maaeh 
high  value  for  gold  as  to  |Mit  their  ingeooity  and  iavealion  ajion  the 
■tretchy  in  order  to  obtaia  it.*  The  smaH  qiiaatiiy  of  that  pjneeioM 
metal  whieh  they  possessed,  was  eidier  piefced  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  or  washed  f^om  the  monataias  by  the  heavy  rains  that  Ml 
within  the  tropies*  Bat,  from  those  indieatioBS,  the  dpaniaHs^oaU 
BO  longer  doubt  that  the  oouotry  eootaiaed  rich  treasures  ia  its  how- 
els,  of  whieh  they  hoped  soon  to  be  jnasters.t  la  order  to  fleeare  Ihs 
eommand  of  this  valuable  provinee,  Cohuabos  ereeted  a  saaaU  fort, 
to  whieh  he  gave  the  name  of  dt.  Thomas,  by  way  af  ridteuie  upaa 
some  of  his  inereduleus  followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  eooa- 
try  produced  gold,  antil  they  saw  k  witji  Ihetr  owa  eyes,auid  (ooah- 
«d  with  their  hands. f 

$  XLIX.  The  aecoont  of  those  promising  appearanees  af  wealth 
in  the  country  of  €ibao,  ^ame  very  seasonably  to  eomfort  the  dea- 
potiding  colony,  which  was  afeeted  witii  doHressesof  varioos  kiadi« 
The  stock  of  provisions  whioh  had  beoa  brought  from  Europe  was 
mostly  consumed;  what  remained  was  so  ameh  corrupted  by  the Jieat 
and  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  alamst  unfit  for  uses  the  nativea 
eultivjOed  so  small  a  porlioa  of  gpoundf  aad  with  ao  little  skilly  t4tC 
it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  subaisienee;  th^ 
Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  clear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  coasidefahle  fruits  of  their  own  induatry. 
On  all  these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  with  Imager, 
wd  were  reduced  already  to  a  scanty  aUowaace.  At  the  sanM  time^ 
the  diseases  predominant  in  the  torrid  aone,  and  which  rage  ehieily 
in  those  unoultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of  Industry  has  nuc 
opeaed  the  woods,  drained  the  marshes,  and  confined  the  rtve^ 
within  a  certain  eliaaael,  begun  to  spread  among  them.  Alarmed  aft 
the  violence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those  mtdadies,  they  exetaian- 
ad  against  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage,  who, 
by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispantola,  had  ml- 
Jored  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  aad  naenlttvated  land^ 
wliere  they  must  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  dta*- 
tempers.  Several  of  the  officers  aad  persons  of  note,  iastead  uT 
checking,  joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father  BoyI,  the 
l^postolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  outrageous,  it 
jret|uired  aW  the  authority  and  address  of. Columbus  to  re-establtak 
subordination  and  tranquility  in  the  colony.  Threats  and  promiaaa 
were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose  but  nothine  coutrihute^ 
more  to  sopthe  the  malcontents,  thaa  the  prospeet  of  finding  in  the 
mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a  reooa* 
pense,for  all  their  auSerings,  and  efface  the  meamry  of  Ibroier  dta* 
aj»poUitments. 

I L.  WJieoi  by  his  unwearied  endaavours,  eonconi  and  order  w«r% 

♦  Ovjedo,  lib.  ii.  p.  9B.  A.        f  P-  Matryr.  dec.  p.  32, 
t  Herrera,  dec.  1*  Hb.  ii.  c.  ^2.    life  pf  Columbus,  c.  52.      , 
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w  fur  rtft«re^  tint  Ir  «b«M  v««f«r6  t«  leftve  Ae  Mmd^  CtHmmhtn 
reselred  to  pirsue  hb  diteoreriet,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ateer* 
taitt  whatker  those  iicfw  eoaatrieo  with  which  hf  had  opaied  a  com- 
ttanieatioa  were  eoaneoted  with  any  reaian  of  the  earth  already 
lioaww^  or  whetlMr  they  were  to  be  eanmdered  as  a  separate  psrttoa 
a#  ika  glahe  hi^Mrta  nvriiited.  He  appoiated  his  brother  Don  Di* 
ago*  with  the  assistaaee  of  a  eottaeil  of  oAeefs^  to  goTera  the  islaad 
hi  his  ahsaiie^  aad  gw^mt  the  eoiaaiaad  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  ihm 
Pedra  Margarita,  with  whieh  he  was  to  vvsit  the  diflRera&t  parts  of 
the  islaad,aad  eadeavoar  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Bpaaiards 
mmaa^-  the  hsbabitaals.  Having  left  theai  very  partltalar  iastraa- 
Uvm  with  respeet  to  their  eowduet,  ha  we^^ghed  aaehoroa  the  tweiH 
ty*fsanh  af  Aprti,  with  oae  ship  and  two  smalt  harks  oader  his 
eooMaaad.  Durrag  a  tediaas  taymge  af  fall  tve  Btaniths*  ha  had  a 
trial  of  alanat  all  the  mtstoeraos  hardihips  to  whieh  persons  of  his 
profossion  are  exposed,  withoat  making  «iy  dissarery  of  impor«> 
tanee,  eieept  tha  udand  af  Jiiaataa«  As  he  ranged  along  the  soath* 
era  aoasts  of  Cuba^*  be  was  entangled  ia  a  labyrinth  formed  by  aa 
ineredibJe  aamber  of  small  islands,  to  whieh  he  gave  the  name 
af  the  Queen*s  terdan.  In  this  nnknaam  aaurse,  amang  raeks 
and  sha^resy  be  was  retarded  by  eontrary  wiads,  assaaltra  with 
farinas  starmn,  aad  alarmed  with  the  terrible  thander  and 
liglrtoiag  whieh  ia  aAtn  almast  iaaessant  between  the  trapfct.-^ 
At  ieagth  his  prarisiaas  fell  sfaarti  his  erew)  eihaasted  with  fatigae 
aa  well  «s  baager,  maraiafed  aad  threatened,  and  were  ready  Ca 
praaeed  ta  the  most  daspsrafs  extremities  against  him.  Beset  with 
disager  in  saah  variaas  Ibrms  be  was  obliged  ta  keep  eontinoal 
waieh,  to  obsenre  ovary  aeearrenae  with  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every 
order,  and  to  sapsriatettd  the  eaeeatton  af  it.  On  ao  oeeasion,  was 
tha  exteat  of  his  sinll  aad  experknea  as  a  navigator  so  maeh  tried. 
Tathaaa  the  sifiadroa  owed  its  saHety.  Bat  this  anremitted  fatigae 
af  bady,  m4  iatease  applioation  vt  miad,  overpowering  his  eanstitn^ 
tiaB«  thaagh  nataimlly  vigaraas  and  rabast,  brooght  on  a  feverish 
disarder,  whieh  teraiiiiatwt  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  af  sense 
aad  memarf,  and  had  almost  proved  flstal  to  his  life.f 

^  LI*  Bat,  aa  hkt  return  ta  fiispaniala,!  the  sndden  emotion  of  joy 
whieh  ha  felt  apaa  meeting  wttb  his  brothier  Bartholomew  at  Isabel- 
la, oaeasiaacd  sneh  a  flow  of  spirits  as  eoatribnled  greatly  to  his  re- 
covery. It  was  now- thirteen  years  sinee  the  ttio  brothers,  whttm  si- 
milarity of  talents  aaited  in  elase  friendnhip,  had  separated  from 
eaeh  other)  and  during  that  lang  period  there  had  been  no  inter- 
eaarse  t>ettreea  fhem«  BarthoUmsPw^  after  flniflhing  his  negoeial  ion  in 
the  eaart  of  Englaiid,  had  set  oat  fer  Spain  by  the  way  of  France. 
At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
which  bis  brother  had  made  in  Ins  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was 
tbeo  nrepamng  to  embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  na- 
taraiiy  induced  him  to  pnrsae  his  jonmej  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
tha  admifrsd  had  sailed  Ibr  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.-— 
Verdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
aenrest  kiaamaa  of  a  person  whose  merit  and  services  render  him 
so  conspicoous;  and  as  they  knew  what  consolation  his  presence 
would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to  take  the  command 

*  See  Note  XIX.    f  Life  of  Colurobus,  c.  54,  eta   Herrera,  cl^.  Uib.  il. 
c.i3,14.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  34,  etc.        ^  Sept.  27.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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of  three  Mf^  wUeh  ibey  had  ftppwrtcA  t#  carry  prvruMM  to  Ae 
colony  at  Isabella/ 

$  Lll.  He  eottid  not  kave  arrived  at  aay  juaelare  when  CoIimbImm 
stood  in  more  m^ed  of  a  friend  capable  of  aotitting  liiai  wilk  hii 
connselt,  or  of  dividing  with  him  the  eares  and  harden  of  gnvem- 
■lent.  For  although  the  provitione  now  bfonghl  from  Bnrope  aftird- 
ed  a  temporary  relief  lo  the  SpanianU  from  the  eakunitiet  of  fkr 
mine,  the  snpply  was  not  in  tueh  quantity  as  to  jnpMrt  them  lan^, 
and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield  what  was  saAatent  for  Ibeir 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another  danger,  tlill  OMirt 
formidable  than  the  return  of  seareity,  and  which  deoMUukd  HMre 
immediate  attention.  No  sooner  did  Columhnt  leave  ihe  tslaad  on  his 
voyage  of  diseovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Magarka,  ae  if  they 
had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  sahordination,  seomed  alt  re^ 
straint.  Instead  of  conforming  to  the  prudent  instraotiooo  of  Colnm- 
bun,  they  dispersed  in  straggling  partieo  over  the  island,  lived  at 
discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provioions,  seised  their 
women,  and  treated  that  iaoffeasive  race  with  all  the  intolenae  of 
military  oppression,  t 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prosnect.  that  their  saflScrings 
might  come  to  a  period  by  the  vobiotary  aepartnre  of  the  invaderc, 
tliey  submitted  in  silence,  and  dissembled  their  sormw|  hat  they 
now  perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be  as  pcrmaaent  as  it  was  ialole^ 
rable.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a  towa  aad  snrroanded  it  with 
ramparts.  They  had  enclosed  aad  sown  several  fields.  It  wan  ap* 
parent  that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  eaaatry,  but  to  settle  in  it. 
Though  the  number  of  those  straagers  was  inconoiderable,  the  stale 
of  caltivation  among  this  rude  people  wae  so  impcrfect«  and  in  each 
exact  proportion  to  their  own  consnauption,  that  it  wac  with  difficul- 
ty they  could  afford  subsistence  to  their  new  guests. .  Their  awn 
mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive,  the  wamth  of  the  diusalc 
so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  natarally  so  feeble*  aad 
so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  eaertions  of  industry,  that  they 
were  satbfied  with  a  portion  of  food  amasiacly  small.  A  handfiil 
of  maize,  or  a  little  af  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the  oaesada^roat^ 
was  sufficient  to  support  men,  whose  strength  aad  spirits  were  act 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  effiirts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The 
Spaniards,  thongh  the  naost  ahetemioas  of  all  the  Enrapean  natioin, 
appeared  to  them  cxceiMively  voracioas.  One  Spaaiard  coacamed 
as  m'nch  as  s.everal  Indiana.  This  keenness  of  appetite  sarfutacd 
them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so  insatiable,  that  they  sappoaed 
the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country,  beeausciatdid  not  produce 
at  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  desire  of  faad, 
and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment.^  Self-preser- 
vation prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who  wast- 
ed so  fast  their  slcader  stock  of  provisions..  The  iijjiirieB  whlck 
they  suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event*  They  liad 
long  expected  that  the  Spaaiards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord. 
They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  destructioa  with 
which  they  were  threatened^  cither  by  the  slow  cansamption  of  Ik- 


•  Herrersy  dec.  1.  lib,  ii.  c.  15.    f  P.  Martyr,  deep.  47. 
',  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c,  17. 
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■iise,  cnr  by  the  rialniee  tf  tlieir  oypfgg<Hn^  H  w%m  mfeMtry  (•  m« 
••■w  eMira«;t9  to  mttaek  rkote  forniwlile  invaders  with  uniM  fViree, 
mm!  drire  ttem  froai  iIm  settlvamiu  of  whieh  tbej  Imil  Ttolenily  itL* 

$  Liil.  8Mh  were  tlie  ieiKitteikto  wtikh  unnrertaUy  prerailed 
aniMig  ike  loiliaM,  wheii  Colrabas  relsrsed  te  Isabella.  Inflaaedl 
kf  the  Mi|H«¥aked  ontragee  #f  llie  Spaniards,  wttli  a  dei^ree  of  rage 
of  wkMi  their  gentle  antares,  Ibrmed  to  sniftr  and  snbinit»  seemed 
knrtillT  snaeeptiMe,  Ibtfj  waited  on4y  for  a  signal  froin  tbeir  leadem 
tn  fall  4ipon  tbe  ealoay.  Saxae  of  tb«  eaaiqaas  had  already  snrpria- 
cd  and  em  alT  several  stragglers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  d«i« 
§er  nailed  the  Spaniards,  and  re^estahlished  the  authority  of  Golnm- 
hns,  as  they  saw  no  prospeet  of  safety  bat  in  eommitting  themselves 
to  his  pmdient  gnidanee.  It  was  how  neesmarr  te  hare  reeoarse  to 
arass,  the  emirioyinr  of  whieh  against  the  Indians,  Colombns  had 
hitheHo  avoided  with  the  greatest  solieitnde.  Uneqnal  as  the  eon- 
ftiat  may  seem,  between  the  aslted  inhabitaata  of  the  New  World, 
mnted  with  slabs,  stieks  hardened  in  tho  ire,  wooden  swnrdt ,  and 
arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints;  aad  troops  aeenstomed  to  the 
dbeipiine,  and  pfovidod  with  the  iostmmenU  of  destmetion  known 
in  the  Enropean  aiit  of  war,  the  sitnatioa  of  the  Spaniards  was  far 
fram  beiagaian^it  from  danger.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  natives 
in  nnniher»  oempensated  many  dofbeta.  A  haadfbl  of  men  was  about 
to  eaeenater  n  whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or  even  any  nn- 
forcoaen  delay  in' determining  the  Ikte  of  the  war^  might  prove  Ibtsl 
te  the  Syaaiards.  Coaseioas  that  sueeess  depended  upon  the  viaonr 
nod  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Golumbos  instantly  assembled  his 
forees.  Tl^  were  redueed  to  a  very  small  number.  DiseaseS| 
eageadersd  by  the  narmth  and  hamidity  of  the  eonntry,  or  oeeasioa- 
ed  by  their  awa  lieeotionsness,  had  raged  among  them  with  mnek 
nelenee;  esperienoe  hail  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  ear- 
tag  tfaeoe,  or  the  preeantions  requisite  for  guarding  agaiast  themf 
two-thirds  of  the  origiaal  adveatorers  were  dead>  and  many  af  those 
who  aarvived  were  loeapable  of  serviee.*  The  body  whieh  took 
the  fieklyt  eonsisted  oaiy  of  two  haadred  foot,  tweaty  horses,  aad 
twenty  large  dogs;  aad  how  stranae  soever  it  may  seem,  to  mention 
ibe  last  as  eomposing  part  of  a  military  foree,  thev  were  not  perhapa 
the  least  formidable  and  destmetive  of  the  whole,  when  employed 
against  naked  aad  timid  Indians.  All  the  easiqoes  of  the  island, 
Gaaaanahari  exeepted,  who  retained  aa  inviolable  attaehaient  to 
the.fipaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppone  Columbus,  with  loreea 
SBiouating,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  iato 
the  Jhatnesses  of  the  woods  aad  BMiantaias,  they  were  se  imprudent 
as  to  take  tbeir  station  in  the  Vega  Heal,  the  aMst  open  plaia  in  the 
sotttttry.  Colambus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  pereeive  their  error 
sv  to  vlter  their  position.  He  attaeked  them  during  tbe  nig^t» 
when  uodiseipiinefl  troops  are  least  eapaUe  of  aeting  with  unioa 
and  eoooort,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  vietoiy.  The  ooa- 
st«raatiott  with  whieh  the  ladians  were  filled  by  tbe  noise  and  havoa 
made  by  the  iire-amis,  by  the  impetoous  foree  of  the  eavalry,  and 

•  Lifis  of  Coltimbas,  c.  61.       f  ^^^  ^* 
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the  fierce  onset  of  (he  dogs,  wat  to  great  that  llity  AftW  4owb  (heir 
weapons  and  fled  without  attempliiig  restsiaoee*  Manj  were  slaiof 
more  were  taken  prisoners*  and  rediieed  i»  servUudef*  and  so  th»- 
rou^hi^  Meie  the  lOi^t  ini.niidaicd  tliai  from  that  momeBtlhey  aban* 
doned  themselves  to  despair,  reHnquishing  all  tbo«ght«  of  eoatead- 
iag  with  aggressors  whom  they  deemed  inriaeibie. 

$  LIV.  iJolambas  employed  several  anooths  in  marebiog  tbroogb 
t^e  island,  and  i4i  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  without 
n^eeting  with  any  opposition^    lie  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the 
itihabuauts  above  the  age  of  fourteen.     Each  person  who*  lived  ia 
those  districts  where  gold  was  fMiod,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly*^ 
as  much  gold  dust  as  tilled  a  hawk'a  bell;  from  those  in  otber  parts 
of  the  eountry,  twenty*five  peniwls  of  cotton  were  demanded.     Tbia 
was  the  first  regular  iaxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.     Such  an  imposilion  was 
extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  bad  hitherto 
inculcated,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them*    But  intrignea 
were  carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juneture,  ia  order  to 
undermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his  operations,  wbtob  constrain- 
ed him  to  depart  from  his  own  syste^  of  administration*    Several 
unfavourable  accounts  of  bis  eonducit  as  well  as  of  the  eoontrieo 
discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain.     Margarita  and 
Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order  to  justify  their  ows 
conduct,  or  to  gratify  their  resentment,  watched  with  malevolent  sit- 
tention  for  every  opportunity  of  spreading  insMHiations  lo  bis  detri- 
ment.   Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  bis  growing  repitatton  aad 
power  with  envious  eyes.     FonseeU)  arehdeaeon  of  Seville,  who  wao 
entrusted  with   the  chief  direction  of  Indian  affair*,  bad  eonccived 
such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  which 
the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned,  that  he  listened  with 
partiality   to  every  invective  against  hinu    It  was  not  easy  for  av 
uuiViended  stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  so  many  enemies.     Columbus  saw  that  there  was 
but  oue  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all 
his  adversaries.     He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  woold 
not  only  justify  what  he  had  reported  with  respect  to  the  richnesa 
of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevero 
in  pcoseculing  his  plans.     The  necessity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact 
payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and  may   be  pleaded  in  exanse 
ibr  his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness  and  hnmaaitj 
with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people.f 

§  LV.  The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the  Indiana 
were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them, 
appeared  the  most  intolerable  of  all  evils  to  men  accustomed  topaM 
their  days  in  a  careless,  improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapa- 
ble of  such  a  regular  and  persevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt 
it  fe»ueh  a  grievouti  restraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  bad  reeonrse 
to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  de- 
monstrates the  excess  of  their  impatience  and  despair.  They  formed 
a  scheme  of  starviug  those  oppressors  whom  they  durst  not  attempt 

•  Sec  Note  XX.  f  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.ii.  c.  17. 
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to  expel;  tiid  fVoni  the  opniioii  wliieii  (hey  entertuned  with  reapeot 
to  the  voftieieat  appetites  of  the  SpAaianb,  they  eoneloded  the  exe- 
^mtioB  of  H  to  he  very  praetieahle*  With  this  view  they  tatpeided 
all  the  operatioat  of  a^ealture;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  op 
the  roots  of  the  narltoe  or  eassada,  whieh  were  planted,  and  retirin|p 
to  the  «ost  inaeeessiUe  parts  of  the  Boaotatns,  left  the  unealtivat* 
ad  plaias  to  their  enemies.  This  desperate  resolntion  prodneed,  in 
some  degree  the  effeets  whieh  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were 
isedneed  to  extreme  want;  hnt  they  received  sneh  seasonable  supplies 
of  provisions  from  Enrope,  and  foond  so  many  resonrees  in  their 
own  ingenolty  and  industry,  that  they  sollered  no  great  loss  of  men. 
The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of  their  own  ilt-ooncerted 
policy.  A  great  mnltitttde  of  people,  shot  np  in  the  monntainonn^  or 
wooded  part  of  the  country,  without  any  fbod  but  the  spontaneous 
l^rodaelions  of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  eonta^oos  diseases;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
4nonlhs,  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  per- 
ished,  afker  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.* 

$  LVf.  But  while  Columbos  was  establishing  the  foundations  of 
the  Spanish  grandeur  i#the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with 
unwearied  assiduity  to  aeprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which 
hv  his  serviccfs  and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard* 
ships  unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  calamities  occasioned  by 
an  unhealthv  climate,  the  disasters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown 
seas,  were  all  represented  as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsid- 
erate ambition.  His  prudent  atteittion  to  preserve  discipline  and 
subordination  was  denominated  excess  of  rigour;  the  punishments 
whieh  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were  imputed 
to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous  court, 
that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to 
inspect  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  &y  the  recommendation  of 
his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  the  person  (o 
whom  this  important  trust  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice  (hey 
seem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of 
the  roan  to  their  interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  Puff* 
ed  up  with  such  sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  ofllee,  all  the  frivolous  self  importanee,  and  acted  with  all  the 
disgusting  insolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to 
nnexpeeted  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  whieh  they  are  not 
eqnaf.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  aeeusaiion  against  Co- 
lombas,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  maleeontent  Spaniards,  botcven 
the  lndians«  to  pitiduce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  spirit  of  dissention  in  the  island,  without  establishing 
any  regulation  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many 
wrongs,  with  the  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  ad- 
ministration. As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situa- 
tion must  be,  if  be  should  remain  in  (he  country  while  such  a  partial 
inspector  observed  his  motions,  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  be 
took  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  points 

*  Herrenudec  1.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.    Life  of  Colttmbus,  c  51.    Ovledo,  lib.  iii. 
p.  93.    D.  BcQzon  Hist.  Novi.  Orbis,  Ul?.  i.  c.  9.  P.  Alsrty  r,  dec.  p.  43. 
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IB  ftmte  between  liiin  aid  kis  adhrerMHet ,  bcfbre  FenlioaiiA  airf 
Iiabella,  from  wbete  jugtice  Md  diseerimieiit  he  expeelcd  ao  equal 
and  a  fiivenrabie  deeiftion.  He  eonaiitted  the  adminis^radon  of  af- 
ftirs,  darinc  his  abtenee,  to  Don  BaHhotomew,  hit  brother,  with  the 
title  of  Adeiantado»  or  Lieotenant  QoTernor.  Bf  a  ehoiee  lets  for- 
tunate, and  whieh  jprored  the  tonree  of  ffady  ealwiitiet  to  the  eolo« 
my,  he  appointed  Fraaeit  RoMan  ehief  jattiee,  with  very  eateneive 
powert.* 

^LVIL  In  retnminc  to  Bnrope,  GclnnAnt  held  aeonrte  diffisrent 
from  that  whieh  he  had  taken  in  hit  former  royage*  He  steered  al» 
moot  dae  east  from  Htspaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  de- 
grees of  lattkude;  as  experienee  had  not  yet  diteovered  the  more  eer- 
taio  and  expedttiuut  aiethod  of  tirelehing  to  the  north,  in  order  (o 
fisllin  with  the sonth- west  winds.  By  this  ill-advised  ehoiee,  whieh, 
in  the  iafaney  of  nairication  between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  ean 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defeet  ia  naval  skill,  he  was 
exposed  to  infinite  fttigae  and  danger,  iw  a  peirnetnal  struggle  with 
the  trade  winds,  whieh  blow  without  viuriation  from  the  east  betweea 
the  tropies.  NotwithstandiDg  the  almost  insuperable  diffieolties  of 
taeh  a  navigation,  he  persisted  ia  hit  eourse  with  his  nsnal  patienee 
and  firmnest,.but  luide  so  little  way,  that  he  was  three  months  wlih- 
ont  teeing  land.  At  length  his  provisions  began  to  fail,  the  orew 
was  reduced  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  six  oanees  of  bread  a  day, 
§»r  each  person.  The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest 
tailor.  But,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he  retained  the  hamanity 
which  distinguishes  his  character,  and  refused  to  eomnly  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed  to  feed  up- 
en  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
insisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  theeonoumption 
af  their  small  stock.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings, 
reduced  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  them- 
selves, and  entitled  to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  re- 
monstrances dissipated  those  wild  ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor 
had  they  time  to  recur,  as  be  came  soon  wiihin  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings  ended  f 

$  LVlll.  Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  deter- 
mined confidence  of  a  man  eoaseious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of 
having  performed  great  services  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed 
•f  tlieir  own  facility  in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or 
iU-fbunded  accusations,  received  him  with  such  distinguished  marks 
of  respect  at  covered  his  enemies  nith  shame.  Their  censures  and 
calumniet  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the 
pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value  which  Columbut 
produced,  teemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  malecontenfs  had  propa- 

fated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By  reducing  the 
ndians  to  obedience,  and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  thenk.  he  had 
teeured  to  Spain  a  large  accession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revenue  that  promised  to  be  considerable  By  the  mines 
which  he  had  found  out  aud  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more 
eopiout  wat  opened.    Great  and  unexpected  at  those  advantaget 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  lib.  lii*  c.  1.  f  Herrera,  6ccn  1.  lib.  iii,  c,  1. 
t«i^  of  Columbus,  c  64. 
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wtr^f  CokmbM  reprtteBled  Uiftm  oefy  at  prtladet  U  f«(sre  aeqai* 
aiti9M>  and  m  th«  tarnesl  of  More  important  diMoveriet,  wliieh  be 
•lili  medlui^  aad  to  whi«h>  tboae  ke  bad  already  aNide  would  eoa- 
d«et  him  witb  eaae  and  certaifttj/ 

$  LllL  The  atteative  eonaideration  of  all  theae  eireuamfaaeea 
■MMle  aueii  ia^ftaitaiia,  eot  oviy  upon  ttabella,  wbo  was  flattered 
witk  Ike  idea  of  being  tbe  palronets  of  all  Goluaibus's  enterprises, 
bat  even  apon  l^rdinand,  who,  baving  originally  espresited  krs  dis- 
approbation of  his  sehemeSf  was  still  apt  to  doabi  of  their  sneeess, 
that  tfaoy  resoArad  ta  supply  tbe  eolony  in  Hispaniola  with  every 
thiag  that  could  rendar  it  a  permanent  esUblisbnient,  and  to  fitmish 
Calnmbna  wkb  sacb  a  fleet,  that  be  night  proceed  to  se are h  for 
those  new  conntries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  eonlldent. 
The  neasnres  most  proper  far  aecamplUbing  both  these  designs 
were  concerted  with  Colnmbaa.  Discovery  bad  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  first  veiage  to  tbe  New  World;  and  thoagb,  in  the  second, 
aettlement  bad  been  yropaasd.  tbe  prccaottons  lakea  for  that  pur- 
paae  had  either  been  insofficient^  or  were  rendered  inefl^ctaal  by  the 
■inlinotts  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  onfsr<*seen  calamities  arising 
from  Tnriona  eaasaa.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular 
eoUnjythat  might  servo  as  a  anadel  in  all  fulore  establishments.-*- 
Bvery  partiaslar  was  considered  with  attentioii,  and  the  wbol^  ar- 
ranged with  %  scrapulons  accnracy.  The  precise  number  of  adven- 
tn^rs  whM  shoald  be  permitted  to  embark  was  flxed.  They  were  to 
be  of  diffieveat  ranks  and  professioiis;  and  tbe  proportion  of  eacfh  was 
eslabliahed,  according  to  their  nsetulaess  and  the  wants  of  the  colo- 
ny. A  saitabb  nnmber  of  women  was  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these 
new  setttera.  As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  conn- 
try  where  scarcity  of  fsod  bad  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress, 
a  eonfliderabic  body  of  busbaadmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the 
Spnaiards  bad  then  na  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those 
prodnetioas  of  the  New  World  whieh  have  since  yielded  soch  largo 
relnma  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and 
entertained  saagniae  hopes  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in 
the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a  band  of  workmen,  skilled 
in  the  various  arts  employeil  in  digging  and  refining  the  prreious 
metals,  was  provided.  All  these  emiffrants  were  to  receive  pay  and 
BBbsistence  for  some  3rears,  at  the  pablie  expense. f 

$  LX«  Thns  isr  tbe  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  end  ia  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseoi  that  few  would  engage  vo- 
luntarily to  settle  in  a  country,  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal 
to  so  ouiny  of  their  countrymen.  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to 
Biapaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  convicted  of  crimes,  whieh, 
thcHigh  capital,  were  of  a  lews  atroeions  aatare;  and  that  for  the  fti- 
tare  a  certain  proportion  of  the  offenders  usually  sent  to  the  gallies, 
ahoaild  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  whieh  were  to  he  open- 
ed. This  advice,  given  without  dne  reflection,  was  as  inconsider-' 
ately  adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  col- 
lect mf*mbers  fsr  tbe  laieadcd  colony;  and  tbe  judges  empowered  to 
try  criminals  were  instructed  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  sentences. 

*  Ufa  of  Columbtts,  c.  65.    Herrert,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 . 
j-  Herrcra,  dec,  1.  lib.  iii.  c  3. 
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It  ifl  not,  however,  with  tueh  materiak  that  the  founthttiiiiitof  a8o- 
eiety^  deslined  to  be  pernianeot,  should  be  laid.  IndiMtry,  9obrie(j, 
patience,  and  matQal  eonfidenee  are  indispensably  requisite  ii  as 
infant  Meltlement,  where  purity  of  morals  must  eontribute  more  to- 
wards establishing  order,  than  the  operation  or  anthority  of  lawi. 
But  when  sueh  a  mixture  of  what  is  eorntpt  is  admitt^'d  into  the  ori- 
ginal eonstitution  of  the  political  body,  the  vices  of  those  unsound 
and  incurable  members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and  matt 
certainly  be  prodactive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the 
Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and  the  other  European  nations  hav- 
ing successively  imitated  the  practice  of  .Spain  in  this  partieolar, 
pernicious  consequences  have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which 
can  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause.* 

$  LXI.  Though  Colambus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  des- 
patch, the  royal  approbation  of  every  measure  and  regulation  that  he 
proposed,  his  endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  so  lon| 
retarded,  as  must  have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  less  ac- 
customed to  eacounter  am]  surmount  dilficultiet.  Those  delays  were 
occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality  and  spirit  of  procrasti- 
nation, with  which  the  Spaniards  conduet  business;  and  partly  by 
the  exhausted  state  of  (he  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the  expense 
of  celebrating  the  marria;<e  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only  son  with 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Joanna,  their  second  daughter, 
with  Philip  archduke  of  Austria;!  hut  must  be  chiefly  imputed  ts 
the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies.  Astonished  at  the  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with  upon  his  return  and  overawed  by  his  pre- 
sence, they  gave  way,  for  some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong 
for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inveterate  ts 
remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed  their  operations,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Ponseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  afiairs,  who  was  now 
promoted  to  the  Bisopric  of  Bjtdajos.  they  threw  in  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus  s  expedition,  that  a 
year  elapsed^  before  he  could  procure  two  ships  to  carry  over  a  part 
of  the  supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were 
spent  before  the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself 
was  to  take  the  eommand,|| 

$  LXIf.  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no  great 
burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navi* 
iration.  The  voyage  which  he  now  meditated  was  ia  a  course  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the  south-west  of  those  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  lie  proposed  as  the  most  certain  method  sf 
finding  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the  Canary  of  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  until  he  earae  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  then 
to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  course, 
mhieh  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set 
sail,$  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands.f  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a 
«i»pply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola:  with  the  other 

•  Ilerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Touron.  Hist.  Gener.  de  rAmeriquc,  i.  p.  ^^ 
t  P.  Martyr,  epit.  168.        t  l/ife  of  Columbus,  c  65. 
II  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  iil.  c.  9.  §  May  3{).  f  July  4. 
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thrte,  be  MiKiiioed  bit  voyage  lowards  tbe  goutb.  No  remarkable 
cwearrenee  bappened  ontil  thejr  arrived  withio  five  degrees  oftb^ 
ftioe.*  Tbere  tbey  were  beealmed,  and  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  heat 
became  soexoessive,  thai  maoy  of  tbeir  wine  casks  barst,  tbe  liqoor 
in  otbers  soured,  and  tbeir  provisions  eorrapted.t  Tbe  Spaniards, 
wbo  bad  never  ventured  so  far  to  tbe  soatb,  were  afraid  tbat  the 
ships  woald  fake  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  tbe  reality  of  what 
tbe  ancients  bad  taught  concerning  the  destrnetive  qualities  of  that 
torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure, 
from  their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  This,  however,  though 
so  heavy  and  onintermitting  tbat  tbe  men  eenid  hardly  keep  tha 
deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  tbe  heal.  The  ad- 
miral, who,  with  his  usual  vigilance  bad  in  person  directed  every 
operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted 
bj  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the 
gont«  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrain- 
ed him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  bis  crew,  and  to  alter  his. 
cnurse  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  tbe  Caribbee  is- 
lands, where  be  might  refit»  and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

$  LXIII.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round 
top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  ery  ^tland.  They  stood  towards 
il,  and  discovered  a  considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called 
Trinidad,  a  name  it  still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Ouiana, 
near  the  month  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of  the 
tllird  or  fourth  magnitude  in  tbe  New  World,  far  surpasses  any  of 
tbe  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  rolls  towards  tbe  ocean  such  a 
vast  body  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force, 
tbat  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  nncom- 
man  height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agitation  of  the 
waves  no  less  snrnrising  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irrc- 
aistable  torrent  of  the  river  so  far  prevails^  tbat  it  freshens  tbe 
ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.f  Columbus,  before  be  could 
perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those  adverse  currents 
and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so  tremendoua 
tbat  he  called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation 
which  this  occasioned  nermitted  him  to  refect  upon  tbe  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  it  in  a  source  of  comfort 
and  hope.  He  justly  concluded,  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as 
tbio  river  contained,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must 
flow  through  a  country  of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequenee  that 
he  vras  now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  bad  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full  of  Ibis  idea,  he  stood  to  tbe 
west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces  which  are  now  known  by 
tbe  names  of  Paria  and  Comana.  He  landed  in  several  places,  and 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  jpeople,  who  resembled  those  of  His- 
paniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore,  as  or- 
naments, small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value» 
which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They  seemed 
to  possess  a  better  understanding,  and  greater  courage  than  the  in- 

♦  July  19.     t  P.  ^Iftrtyr.  dec.  p.  70.    ±  Gumill^  Hist,  de  rOren(>qiie.  tnm. '. 
p.  14. 
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luUtajiU  of  the  klawlfi.  The  eoantry  prodaeed  fiMHr -feotod  Aniaiftk 
ef  several  kiocU,  at  weil  as  a  great  variety  of  ibwU  awl  frutU.* 
The  admiral  was  so  mich  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertilityi 
that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer,  he  imagiBed  it  lobe 
the  paradise  described  in  Seripture,  which  the  Almighty  ebose  for 
the  residence  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered  him 
worthy  of  such  a  habitation  t  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory  not 
only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  New  Worlds  bat 
made  eonsiderable  progress  towanis  a  perfect  knowledge  of  U;  aad 
was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Bpaniards  to  thi^t  vast  conti- 
nent which  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  ooacoe 
of  their  treasures  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  shattered  con- 
dition of  his  ships,  scarcity  of  provisions,  his  own  infirmities,  togelh* 
er  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  pHrsuins  hia 
discoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bear  away  for  ma- 
paaioia.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  tlie  islands  Cubagua  and 
>]argarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for  theij*  pearl- 
fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola,|  he  was  wasted  to  an  ex* 
ireme  degree  with  fatigoeand  sickness;  but  found  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  in  such  a  situation,  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying 
that  repiise  of  which  he  stood  so  moeh  in  need. 

§  LXiV.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  eonntry  daring 
his  absence.  His  brother,  the  adelaniado,  in  consequence  <Kf  att  ad* 
vice  which  the  admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the 
colony  from  luabella  to  a  more  commodious  station,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  8t.  Domingo,!  whiek 
was  long  the  mosi  eonoiderahk  £ui*opean  town  in  the  New  World» 
and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  eourts  in  the  Spaniiih  dominions  there. 
As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this  new  settlemeatf 
l^e  adelantado,  tliat  they  might  neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor 
have  leisure  to  form  new  eatials,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the 
island  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  redncod  t»  obedi- 
ence. As  the  people  were  onable  to  resist,  they  submitted  every 
where  to  the  tribute  which  he  imjiosed.  But  they  soon  found  th^ 
burden  to  be  so  intolerable,  that«  overawed  as  they  were  by  the  so* 
perior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms  against  them. 
Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A  conflict 
with  timid  aad  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  ef  doubt- 
ful issue. 

$  LXV.  But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against  them 
in  the  field,  a  mutiny,  of  an  aspect  far  more  alarm ing^  broke  out 
among  the  Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldao, 
whom  Columbus  had  placed  in  a  station  which  required  him  to  he 
the  guardian  of  order  and  tranquility  in  the  colony.  A  turbulent 
aad  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated  him  into  this  desperate 
measure,  so  unbeeomming  his  rank.  The  arguments  which  he  em- 
ployed to  bedoce  his  eonntry  men  were  frivolous  and  ill-founded.  He 
accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and  severit;^-^ 
he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  eitablishing  an  independent  domi- 
nion in  the  counirv;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 

•  Hcrrera.  dec.  1  lib.  iii.  c.  9, 10,  U  L.fe  of  Columbus,  c.  66,  73.  f  Hcrrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  iii.  c  12.  Gomsra,  c.  84.   Sec  Note  XXI,    %  August  SO. 
:|:  P.  Martyr,  deep.  56. 
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part  •f  the  Bpaamrdf  hj  kaager  and  fatigae,  that  they  night  an^re 
eat ilj  redaee  tba  remainder  to  aabjeetion;  he  represented  it  ftt  oa- 
irorthj  of  Castiliaas,  to  remain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of 
three  Genoese  adventorArs.  As  men  have  alwajs  a  propensity  to 
inpnte  the  hardship^^/f  which  they  feel  the  pressure,  to  the  mis* 
•onduet  of  their  ralers;  as  every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  insinuations  made 
a  deep  impression  on  bis  eoautrymen.  Hii  eharaeter  and  rank  ad- 
ded weight  to  them.  A  eonsiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choiee  of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  against  the  adelan- 
tado  and  his  brother,  seized  the  king's  magazine  of  provisions,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St  I^mingo.  This  was  pre- 
served by  the  vigilanee  and  eourage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The 
mutineers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragoa,  where 
they  eoBtinaed  not  only  to  disclaim  the  adclantado's  authority  them- 
selveajbttt  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.* 

8neh  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  land- 
ed at  St.  Doming.  He  was  astonished  to  find  .that  the  three  ships 
which  he  had  dispatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived* 
By  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they 
had  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St  Do- 
mingo, and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of 
Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious  followers  were  eastoned. 
Roldfn  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  shipSy  his 
insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and  employing  his  utmost  ad- 
dress to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a  eon- 
siderable part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  argu- 
ments to  prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They  wora 
tlie  refuse  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and 
deeds  of  violence  we^e  familiar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a 
e^tirse/of  life  nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  had  been  accnt- 
teracd.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  perceiving,  when  it  was  too 
late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  many  of  their  men,  stood 
away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after 
the  admiral;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  wasted  during  a 
voyage  of  such  long  continuance,  that  they  broughi  little  relief  to 
the  eolony.f 

$  LXVL  By  this  junction,  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and  desperate 
asBociates,  Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  less  extra- 
vagant in  his  demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment 
at  Eis  ingratitude,  and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his 
followers,  made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever 
parly  prevailed,  the  power  and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much 
wasted,  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and  complete 
their  destruction.  At  the  same  time  he  observed,  that  the  prejn- 
diees  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far 
infected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  ad- 

*  Hcrrera,  dec,  1.  lib.  iii.  c  5,  8.   Life  of  Cktlumbui,  c.  74,  77.  Gomsra,  c  25: 
l».  Martyr,  p.  78. 
I  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c  12.    lafc  of  Columbus,  c.  78,  79. 
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terse,  and  ali  eold  tethe  sefrviee.  From  saeh  eenlimenta,  with  res- 
pect te  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  sita- 
ation,  he  e hose  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable 
proclamation,  oifering  free  pardon  to  saeh  as  should  merit  it  by  re* 
turning  to  their  duty,  he  made  impression  irpon  some  of  the  maleoS'* 
tents.  By  engaging  to  grant  sueh  as  should  d^ire  it,  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  Hpain,  he  allured  all  those  unfortunate  adventurers^ 
who,  from  siekness  and  disappointment,  were  disgusted  with  the 
country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his  former  office, 
he  soothed  his  pride;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands 
in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice^  Thus,  gradu- 
ally and  Without  bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he 
dissolved  this  dangerous  combination  which  threatened  the  colony 
with  ruin;  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular  governmenti 
and  tranquility.* 

$  LXVII.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mntineersy 
lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
Indians,  settled  in  each  district,  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  cer* 
tain  portion  of  ground,  for  the  use  of  those  new  masters.f  The  per- 
formance of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  former- 
ly imposed;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation  might  be  in 
a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the 
MeparHmientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that 
unhappy  people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppres- 
non.l  This  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  hisnrreetion  in  His- 
paniola;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  proseeuting  his  discoveries  on 
the  continent,  as  self-preservation  obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  per- 
son, his  brother,  the  adelantado,  and  the  sailors  whom  lie  intended 
to  have  employed  in  that  service.  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  sent  some  of  his  ships  to  Spain,  with  a,  journal  of  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new  countries  whieh 
he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed^ 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable 
productions  which  he  had  acquired  by  trafflcmg  with  the  natives. 
At  the  same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in 
Hispaniola;  he  accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown 
the  colony  into  sueh  violent  convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissoln- 
tion,  but  of  having  obstructed  every  attempt  towards  discovery  and 
improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellion  against  their  superiort^ 
and  proposed  several  regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the 
ivland,  as  well  as  the  eitinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  whieh, 
though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  additional 
rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain, 
hy  the  same  ships,  an  apology  lor  their  own  conduct,  together  with 
their  recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Unforto- 
nately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the 
latter  gained  most  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
pro^aeed  unexpected  effects.^ 

*,Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  15,  14.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  80,  etc 

t  A.  D.  1499.  i  Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  etc. 
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$  LXVIII.  Bat,  previovs  to  tbe  relating  of  theie,  it  it  proper  te 
take  a  view  of  some  events^  whieh  roerit  attention,  both  on  aeeoaat 
of  their  own  importance*  and  their  oonnectiun  with  the  historj  of 
the  New  World.  While  ColumbiiB  was  engaared  in  hit  tneeettire 
▼ojaeet  to  the  wett,  the  tpirii  of  ^Uteovery  did  not  langvith  in  Por* 
tn^^  the  kiMdom  where  it  firtt  ae^nired  rigour,  and  £;eame  enter- 
pntiag.  8el£eondemnation  and  regret  were  not  the  only  tenti- 
■ientt  to  whieh  the  toeeett  of  Columbnt,  and  reieetion  upon  Iheir 
#wB  kvynidenee  in  rejecting  hit  proposaii,  gave  rite  among  the  Per- 
tiifiete*  Th^  excited  a  general  emulation  to  turpatt  hit  perform- 
ftnce,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  tome  reparation  to  their  conn- 
irjibr  their  pwn  error.  With  thit  view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  ^ 
Ihe  enterpriting  geaint  of  hit  predecettort,  pertitted  in  their  grand ' 
teheme  of  opening  a  patta^  to  the  Eatt  Indtet  by  the  Cape  of 
.€bod  Hope,  and  toon  after  hit  aecettion  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
.tquadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Yaact^e  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  pottetted  of  virtue,  pro- 
dence,  and  courage,  equal  to  the  ttation.  The  tquadron,  like  all 
4hote  fitted  out  lor  diiteovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  ex- 
treuMjy  IbeUe,  eontitting  only  of  three  vettelt,  of  neither  burden 
nor  foree  adequate  to  the  tervice.  At  the  Europeant  were  at  that 
time  little  acquainted  with  the  eourte  of  the  tutdcrwindt  and  perit- 
dical  montoont,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as 
well  as  the  tea  that  teparatet  Africa  from  India,  at  tome  teatont 
eaty,  and  at  othert  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable, 
t^e  time  choten  for  Qama't  departure  was  the  mott  improper  4aring 
4he  whole  year*  He  tet  tail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,* 
and  ttanding  towards  the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months 
with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  their  violenee  besan  to  abfite;!  and  during  an  ipt^rval  of  calm 
weather,  Qama  doubled  that  formidable  promontory^  whieh  had  so 
long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  northeast,  along  the  African  coast.  He  touched  at  seve« 
ral  ports;  and  aflter  various  adventures,  whieh  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians relate  with  high,  but  just  encomiums  upoa  hit  conduct  and' 
intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  tJte  city  of  Melinda.  Through- 
ant  all  the  vatt  conntriet  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  PorJUiguete 
Jiad  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  lettert, 
to  artt,  and  commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
BO  lett  in  their  ieatnret  and  complexion,  than  in  their  mannert  and 
iastitittiont.  As  they  advAueed  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their 
inexpressible  joy,  that  the  human  form  gradually  altered  and  im- 
proved; the  Asiatic  Ceatures  began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civil- 
ization appeared,  letters  were  known,  the  Mahometan  religion  was 
established,  and  a  commerce  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  was  car- 
ried on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  iu  the  port 
of  Melioda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolmte 
^ertaiuty  of  success,  and,  under  the  eonduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilots 
arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  tile  twenty -seeund 
«f  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.    W.hnt  he  b^- 
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held  of  die  wealth,  the  nopalonsness,  the  ettitiTation,  (ht  intfnttrj, 
And  arts  of  this  highly  eivilized  eoontrj^far  surpassed  any  idea  that 
he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfect  aeeoants  whieh  the  Eoropeans 
had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he  possessed  neither  soffieieBt 
fbree  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper  eommodities  with  which  he 
could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence,  he  hastened  back  te 
Portugal,  with  an  ac<^ount  of  his  success  in  performing  a  royage*  the 
longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made,  since  the 
first  invention  of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  ^nine,  twoyearii 
two  months,  and  five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port.^ 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  mankind  made 

£  eater  progress  in  exploring  the  state  of  the  habitable  globe,  than 
all  the  ages  which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  period.     The  spi- 
Ht  of  discovery,  feeble  at  first  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very 
narrow  sphere,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hesitation  and  timidity. — 
Encouraged  by  success,  it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended 
its  operations.     In  the  course  of  its  progression,  it  continued  to  ac- 
quire vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which 
hurst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had 
hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the  human  race.   Almost  fifty 
years  were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  dc  Yerd,  the  latter  of  which  lies 
only  twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.    In  less  than  thirty 
years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another  hemis- 
|ihere,  and  penetrated  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  tbe 
distance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd.     During  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  discovered  in  the  west, 
not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  man- 
kind were  at  that  time  acquainted.     In  the  east*  unknown  seas  and 
countries   were  found  out,  and  a  communication  long  desired,  but 
hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions of  India.     In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and  unex^ 
peetcd,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid,  faded 
away  and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented  themselves.  The 
human  inind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  di- 
rection. 

$  LX1X.  This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened 
in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the  attempts  to- 
wards discovery  made  in  that  kingdom  ha{l  hitherto  been  carried  on 
by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign.  But  now 
private  adventurers,  allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he  gave 
of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as  well  as  by  the  specimens  of 
their  wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their 
own  risk,  antt  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The  Spanish  court, 
whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  charge  of  its  expedi- 
tions to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  pros- 
pects of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing  return  of  pi^sent  pro- 
fit, was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon 
its  subjects.  It  seized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  tfva- 
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riee,  the  iftgeDsitj ,  ud  efforts  of  prcgceiort)  inttramental  in  promot- 
ion designt  of  eertain  adTMitage  to  the  pubiie,  tboogfrof  doubtfal 
•veeem  with  respeet  to  thconelves.  One  of  the  first  propotiliont  of 
this  innd  was  made  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  pliant  aid  aetire  offieer, 
who  had  aeeonpaaied  Oolooibas  in  his  soeood  voyage.  His  rank 
and  eharaeter  procured  him  sneh  eredtt  wtlb  the  merehants  of  Se- 
ville, that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he  eouid  ob- 
tain the  royal  heens e,  authorizing  the  voyage.  The  powerful  pat^ 
ronage  of  the  bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit  so 
agreeable  to  the  eourt.  Without  eonsolting  Coiumbas,  or  regarding 
the  rights  and  jorisdietion  whieh  he  had  acquired  by  the  capirula- 
tion  in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  per« 
Bitted  to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  eourie, 
the  bishop  communicated  to  him  the  admiraPs  journal  of  his  last 
voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  countries  whieh  he  had  discovered. — 
Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navigation,*  but  adhering  ser- 
vilely to  the  route  which  Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Paria.  He  traded  with  the  natives,  and  standing  to  the  west,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged  along  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched.  Hav- 
ing thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  country  was 
a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola  to 
8pain,t  witd  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  tilth  little  benefit 
to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition.^ 

$  LXX.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied 
Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station  he  served,  is  uncertain;  but 
as  he  was  an  experienced  sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the 
sciences  subservient  to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such 
authority  among  his  conrpaniuns,  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to 
have  a  ehief  share  in  directing  their  operations  durine  the  voyage. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures 
and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen;  and  labouring  with  the 
vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address 
and  confidence  to  frame  his  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  eontinent  in  the  New 
World.  Amerigo's  account  was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but 
with  some  elegance.  It  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage, 
and  judicious  observations  upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  he  had  visited.  As 
it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part  of  the  New  World  that  was 
poblished,  a  performance  so  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion 
of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,  and 
was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which  Amerigo  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  becall^l  by  his  name. 
The  caprice  df  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has  per- 
petuated this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  America 
IS  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold 
pretensions  of  a  fortunate  impoiter  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  of  a  distinction  whieh  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of 
Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Columbus,  and  mankind  may  re- 
gret an  act  of  injustice,  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time, 
It  is  now  too  late  to  redress.^ 

♦Mmy.    t9<^tober.    ♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.iv.  c.  1.  2,  3.    §SeqNoteXXU. 
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§  LXXI.  During  the  tame  year,  another  yoj age  of  diteoTery  wmM 
undertaken.  Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  spirit  of  uaval  ea- 
terprise  into  Spain,  but  all  (be  first  adrenturers  who  distinguishcU 
themselves  in  this  new  eareer,  were  formed  by  his  instruetions,  and 
acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and  information  which  qualified 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonso  Nigno,  who  had  served  under 
the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  in  cob- 
junetion  with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
wkh  greater  attention  to  private  emolument,  than  to  any  general  or 
national  object.  Nigno  and  Gnerra  made  no  discovery  of  any  im- 
portance; but  they  brought  home  such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls, 
as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  similar 
adventures.* 

§  LXXII.  Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiraPf 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.f 
He  stood  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  wha 
ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed 
on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river 
of  the  Amazons.  All  the^e  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theo- 
ry of  Columbus,  and  believed  that  the  countries  which  they  had  dis- 
covered were  part  of  tlie  vast  coBtinent  of  India.f 

$  LXXill.  During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fer- 
tile district  of  America^  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  stopped 
short,  was  more  fully  discovered.  The  successful  voyage  of  Uama 
to  the  East  Indies  having  encouraged  the  kins  of  Portugal  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  con- 

2 nest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  or- 
er  to.  avoid  tha  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting 
with  variable  breezes,  or  frequent  cairns,  which  might  retard  his 
voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  coun- 
try, in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined,  at  first,  that 
it  was  some  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved;  but 
proceeding  along  its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to 
believe,  that  a  country  so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some  great  con- 
tinent. This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.  The  country  with 
which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South  America^  bow 
known  by  the  name  of  BrasiL  He  landed;  and  having  formed  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  t|ir 
mate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  des- 
patched a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  aceounl  of  this  event,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unexpected.^  Columbus's 
discovery  in  the  New  World  was  theeflbrtof  an  active  genius,enlight- 
ened  by  science,  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular 
plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than  perseveran/se.  But  from 
this  adventure  of  .the  Portuguese,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have 
accomplished  that  great  design  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human 
reaton  to  have  formed  ai\d  perft^ctcd.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus 
had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  ae.^ 

*  P.  Martyr,  p.  87.    Ilerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  f  January  13. 

X  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    V.  Martyr,  deb.  p,  95. 
^  H^rr^ra,  de^.  1.  Jib.  Ir.  c  7. 
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etdenty  night  hare  led  them,  a  few  yean  later,  t«  the  knowledge  of 
that  extensive  eontiaent.* 

$  LXXIV.  While  the  Spaniards  and  Portagoeie,  by  those  saeees- 
sire  Toyages,  were  daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  ex- 
tent and  opolenee  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  whieh  Colambos  had 
made  known  to  them,  he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquility 
and  honoars  with  whieh  his  services  should  have  been  reeompensedy 
was  struggling  with  every  distress  in  whieh  the  envy  and  malevo- 
leaee  of  the  people  under  his  command,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
eonrt  whieh  he  served,  eould  involve  him.  Though  the  paeifieation 
with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  muti- 
neers, it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island.  Se- 
veral of  the  maleeontents  continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to  punish  their 
crimes.  The  perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created, 
prevented  him  from  giving  doe  attention  to  the  dangerous  maehina- 
tiioas  of  his  enemies  id  the  court  of  Spainr.  A  good  number  of  such 
as  were  most  dissatisfied  with  his  administration,  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  ships  which  he  des- 
patched from  St  Domingo.  The  final  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  adventurers  against 
Columbus,  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  ex- 
citing compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and  their 
eomplaints  interesting.  They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  inces- 
santly with  memorials,  containing  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances, 
and  the  articles  of  their  charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  ei- 
ther the  king  or  queen  appeared  in  public,  they  surrounded  them  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  insisting  with  importunate  clamours  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  demanding  vengeance  up-. 
OB  the  author  of  their  sufferings.  They  insulted  the  admiral's  sons 
wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  offspring  of  the 
projector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  those  pernicious  re- 
gions which  drained  Spaio  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave- 
of  its  ueople*^  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  maleeontents  from 
America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by  the  secret,  but  more 
dangerous  insinuations  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers,  whieh  had 
always  thwarted  his  schemes,  and  envied  his  success  and  creditt 

^  LXXV.  Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  wil- 
ling, but  with  a  partial  ear  to  those  accusations.  Notwithstanding 
the  flattering  accounts  which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  in 
AjBcriea,  the  remittances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  so  scanty,  that 
they  fell  far  short  of  (lefrayiag  the  expense  of  the  armaments  fitted 
out.  The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
mote commercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet  received 
in  return  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.  But  time  had  already 
dimiaislied  the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the 
cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  Ths  nature  of  commerce  was 
then  so  little  understood,  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquir- 
ed, the  hope  of  distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was 

*  Hcrrem,  dec  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  |  T«ife  of  Columbus,  c.  85. 
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totally  disregarded.  Ferdiaand  eaasidered  Spain,  on  this  aceosnt, 
at  having  lost  b^  the  enterprise  of  Columbns,  and  imputed  it  to  hia 
miseonduet  and  ineapaeity  for  government,  that^  eounlry  abounding 
in  gold  had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  Even  Isa* 
bella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  w.hich  she  entertained  of  Ca- 
lumbus,  had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  shaken  at  length  by  t^ 
number  and  boldness  of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  adaa- 
affection  so  general  must  have  been  oceasioned  by  real^grieraneest 
which  called  for  redresH.  The  bishop  of  Badajos,  with  his  usnal 
fUiimosity  against  Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  ea»- 
firmed  Ibem. 

$  LXXVi.  As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent 
of  calumny,  a  resolution  fatal  to  Colnnbus  was  taken.  Francis  de 
Bovadilla,^knieht  of  Calatrava,  waa  appointed  to  repair  to  Hia- 
paniola,  wiUi  full  power  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
and,  if  be  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-administration  proved,  to 
supercede  hiifi,  and  assume  the  government  of  the  islanu.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous  commia* 
sion  made  it  the  interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person  whon 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Thougn  Columbus  bad  now  composed 
all  the  dissentions  in  the  island;  though  he  had  brought  both  Bpani* 
ards  and  Indians  to  submit  |ieaeeably  to  his  government;  thoagh  he 
had  made  such  effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines,  and  culti- 
vating the  country,  as  would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenne  ta 
the  king,  as  welll  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  withaiiC 
deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those  services,  discover- 
ed, from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Hispaniola,  a  determined 
purpose  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  possession  of  tba 
admiral's  house  in  St,  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  liappened  at 
that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  bad  been 
already  fully  proved;  he  rendered  liimself  master  of  the  fort  and  of 
the  kings  stores  by  violence;  he  required  all  persons  to  aeknov»  j^dge 
him  as  supreme  governor;  lie  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  confined 
by  the  admiral^  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  bis  tribunal,  in 
order  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with 
the  commons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was 
enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

$  LXXVIl.  Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingrati- 
tade  and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment about  his  own  conduct.  He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sov- 
ereigns with  a  respectful  silence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court 
of  that  violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  authorized  to  try 
him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his  presence,  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on 
board  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliating  reverse  of  fortune,  the 
firmness  of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Columbus,  did 
net  forsake  him.  Conicioos  of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacinr  him- 
self with  reflecting  upon  the  great  things  which  he  had  achieved, 
he  endured  this  insult  offered  to  his  eharacter,  not  only  with  com* 
jiosure,  but  with  ilignity.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy 
to  mitigate  his  sufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  him- 
self so  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immunities  to  the 
eolooy,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them^ 
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and  by  reiaiing  the  r6int  of  dbeipline  and  goveinment,  that  the 
Spaniards*  who  were  mostly  ttdvenHirersy  whom  their  indigenee  or 
erines  had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  expressed  the 
most  indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of 
Colnmbus.  They  flattered  themselves,  that  now  they  should  enjoy 
an  uncontrolled  liberty^  more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  former 
habits  of  life.  Among  persons  thus  prepared  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  asperse  the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  col- 
lected materials  for  a  charge  against  him.  All  accusations,  the  most 
improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent,  were  received.  No  informeri 
however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest,  no  less 
indecent  than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time, 
he  ordered  Columbus,  wi(h  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in 
fetters;  and,  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  different 
shipc,  and  excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  inter- 
coarse  which  might  have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while 
the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  pro- 
ceedings of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  wbieh  reflects  dis- 
honour npon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  still  reuined  a  proper 
sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and  was 
touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  hi^  rank^ 
bis  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  del  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  vei(- 
sel  on  board  which  the  admiral  was  confint^djas  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  gi'cat  respect,  and  oftir- 
ed  to  release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjusti}  load- 
ed. <«  No,"  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation,  <*  1  wear 
these  irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They 
shall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their 
command  I  have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set 
me  at  liberty."* 

(LXXVIII.  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spaint  was  extremely 
short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Co- 
lumbus was  brought  home  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at 
once  what  universal  astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and 
wliat  an  impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Eu- 
rope, they  for^aw,  wonld  be  filled  with  indignation  at  this  ungener- 
ous requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions  worthy  of  the  high- 
eat  recompense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  the  nation, 
to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as  against 
the  ingraf  ilude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  Iheir  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  re- 
paration jEbr  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  staiu  which  it  might  fix 
upon  their  character,  they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at 
liberty,^  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  moncjr  to  enable  him  to 
appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  Columbus  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sov- 
ereigns. He  remained  for  some  time  silent;  the  various  passions 
which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of  utterance.  At 
lengrh  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  long 
discourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 11.  Gomara,  Hilt.  c# 
!^.    Oriedo,  lib.  iiu  c.  6.        f  Novembpr  23.        ♦  December  17, 
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as  well  as  goo<l  lufention,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear,  of  the  pialeT- 
olence  of  Lis  enemies,  who,  not  gatistied  with  having  ruined  his  for- 
tor«e,  lahoured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  hott- 
our  and  hi«  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  eivility,and 
Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect.  They  Iwlh  expressed  their 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it^ani 
joined  in  promising  him  protection  and  fort  are  favour.  Bat  thoitgk 
they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  from  them- 
selves any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his  violent  proceedings, 
they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as 
viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  rhovgn  wil- 
ling to*  appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jea- 
lousy which  prompted  them  to  invest  Bovadilla  with  such  authority 
as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  strll  snb- 
sisted.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts, 
they  appointed  Nicholas  de  (Kando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  Alcantara,  Governor  of  Hispaniola,* 

.  Columbus  was  deeply  affecled  with  this  new  injury,  which  came 
from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his 
past  sutTeriiigs.  The  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every 
thing  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards;  and  their  ungenerous  eondaet 
exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  aboot 
with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  fetters  with 
which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hung  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died  they  should  be  buri- 
ed in  his  grave.t 

§  LXXiX.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  check  which  it  had  received  by  the  ungenerous  treatment 
of  the  man  who  first  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigor- 
ous. Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction  fitted  ont  two 
shipsf  in  copartnery  with  John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under 
the  admiral  iu  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot 
in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards  the  continent,  arrived  on 
(he  coast  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the 
coast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  TierraFirme,from 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Nut  long  after,  Ojeda,  with 
his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  out  upon  a  second  voy- 
age, and  being  unacquainted  with  the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held 
the  same  course,  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of 
Bastidas  was  prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.-— 
But  both  tended  to  increase  the  ardour  of  discovery;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Spaniards  acquired  a  mofe  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
American  continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  increas- 
ed.§ 

§  LXXX.  Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages, 
a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expen<>e^  for  earrying  over  Ovando^ 
the  new  governor  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  (here  was  extremely  re- 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  10,  12.    l/ife  of  Coluoibus,  c.  87. 
^  1/ife  of  Columbus,  c.  ^JG,  p.  377.     t  January.     §  iPerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  11. 
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qoraite*  in  order  to  »top  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whMe 
impradent  administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruinl  Con-. 
seiouB  of  the  violence  and  jniquityof  his  proceedings  agoinstColumbas, 
lie  continued  to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and  support 
of  his  eoantrymen,  by  accommodating  fiimself  to  their  passions  and 
prejudices.  With  this  view,  he  established  regulations,  in  every 
point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to  the 
prbsperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe  dUcipline,  necessary 
in  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  members  of  which 
the  society  was  composed,  to  the  re«traint«of  law  and  subordination, 
be  suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license,  as  encouraged 
the  wildcat  excesses.  Instead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  he  gave  a 
legal  sanction  to  the  oppression  of  that  unlmppy  people.  Ho  took 
the  exact  number  of  such  as  survived  their  past  calamities,  divided 
them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed  the«n  in  property  among  his 
4Hlherent«,  and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the  island  to  a  state  of  com- 
|>let«  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious 
and  impatient  to  try  anymethod  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that  of  search- 
ing for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was  unjosi.  The 
Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,and  compelled  to  work 
in  the  mines  by  their  masters  who  imposed  their  tasks  without  mer- 
cy or  discretion.  Labour,  so  disproportioned  to  their  strength  and 
fdrmer  habitu  of  life,  wasted  that  ifeebie  race  of  men  with  such  rapid 
eonsnnption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  In  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.* 

§  LXXXI.  The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy  (o  those 
disorders,  hastened  Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of 
the  most  respectable  armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New 
World.  It  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  embarked^  with  an  intention  of  set- 
tling in  the  country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  with 
this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resigned  his 
charge,  and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
antiver  for  his  conduct.  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Columlius,  were 
required  to  leave  the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  declaring  the  natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of,  whom 
no  aenrice  was  to  be  exacted  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  and 
without  paying  them  an  adequate'  price  fur  their  labour.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  various  regulations  were  made, 
fending  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which 
society  is  founded,  and  to  whicli  it  i«  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  the  exhorbitant  gain  which  private  per- 
sons were  supposed  to  make  by  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was 
pablished,  directing  all  the  gold  lo  be  brought  to  a  public  smelting 
Aoote^  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.f 

$  LXXXn.  While  these  steps  where  taking  for  securing  the  fran- 
4|uility  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv  c.  11,  etc.  Oviedo  Hist.  lib.  iii-  c.  6.  p.  97.  Ben- 
300.  Hist.  lib.  i*  c.  12.  p.  51. 

t  Solon^o  Polilica  Indiana,  lib.  i-  c.  12.     Ilcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c,  12, 
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liinself  was  engaged  in  the  aopleasaiit  enplojmeiit  of  solicif ing  Xhm 
favoar  efan  ongrateful  courts  and,  not witbstaodiog  all  hii  merit  aad 
•erviees,  he  solieited  in  vain.  Uerdemanded,  in  terras  of  the  original 
ei4iitnlation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninetj-two,  to  be  re- 
instated in  his  office  of  vieeroy  over  the  eonntries  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. Bj  a  strange  fafaii'ty,  the  eirennstanee  which  he  urged  in 
•nppoit  of  his  claim,  determined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject  it.  Tha 
greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  va- 
lue, made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capilnlatioB  as 
extravagant  and  impolitic.  Ue  was  afraid  of  entrusting  a  subject  witk 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  hi  so  extremely 
extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be  no  less  formidable.  Ue  inspired  Isa- 
bella with  (he  same  suspieisns;  and  under  various  pretexts,  equally 
frivolns  and  unjust,  (hey  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitions  to  per- 
form (hat  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.  Af- 
ter attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  a  bumble  sui- 
tor, he  found  it  impossible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and 
apprehensions;  and  perceived,  at  leng(h,  that  he  laboured  in  vain, 
when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and  un- 
feeling prince. 

§  LAXXilL  But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage 
him  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  first  called  forth  his  in- 
ventive genius,  and  excited  him  to  attempt  discovery.  To  open  a 
new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was  his  oriffinal  and  favourite 
scheme*  This  still  engrossed  his  thoughts;  and  either  from  his  own 
observations  in  bis  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some  obscure  hint  of 
the  natives,  or  from  (be  accounts  given  by  Bastidas  and  De  la  Cosa 
of  their  expeditions^  he  conceived  an  opinion  that  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  hoped  (o  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land^  by  which  a 
communication  might  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean 
already  known,  fiy  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this 
strait  or  isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Full  of  this 
idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth- 
ful adventurer,  to  under(ake  a  voyage  wbieh  would  ascertain  this 
important  point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme  wbieh  from  the  be- 
ginning he  proposed  (o  accomplish.  Several  circumstances  concur- 
red in  disposing  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  an  honourable 
employment  for  nmoviug  from  court  a  man  with  whose  demands 
they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services  it  was  in* 
decent  to  neglect.  Though  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus^  tbey  were 
not  insensible  to  his  merit,  and  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and 
conduct,  had  reason  to  give  credit  to  bis  conjectures,  and  to  confide 
10  his  success.  To  these  considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  of 
still  more  powerful  influence.  About  this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies;  and,  by  the  richness  of  its 
c^''S<^9  g>Lve  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  idea  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  east. 
The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discoveries  than 
the  Spaniaiils.  They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countries 
where  indusiry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished;  and  where  commerce 
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had  beea  leager  establiihcd,  and  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  tkan  is 
aay  region  of  ibe  earth.  Their  first  vojages  thither  yielded  imnie« 
diate  as  well  as  vast  returns  of  pro§t,  in  eomntodities  extremelj 
precious  and  in  great  request.  Lisbon  became  immediately  the  seat 
ofcomneree  and  weall^;  while  Spain  had  only  the  expectation  of 
remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the~ western  world.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbus's  of- 
fer to  conduct  them  to  the  east,  by  a  route  nhich  he  expected  to  be 
shorter,  t^  well  as  less  dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguese 
had  taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  .such  a  prospect,  and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

^LXXXIV.  But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure  only  four  small  barks,  the  largest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it. 
Accustomed  to  brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 
with  inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  command  of 
this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  second  son 
Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.  He  sail- 
ed from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as  usual  at  the  Ca- 
nary islands;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  have  stood  directfy  for  the 
cootinent;  but  his  lai^est  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit  for  service, 
as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  iu  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
When  he  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,^  he  found  eighteen  of  these  ships 
ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus 
immediately  acquainted  the  governor  with  the  destination  of  his 
voyage,  and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route. 
He  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  enlv  that  he  might 
ne^tiate  the  exchange  of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter 
during  a  violent  hurricane,  df  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from 
various  prognostics,  which  his  experience  and  sagacity  had  taught 
him  to. observe.  On  that  account,  he  advised  him  likewise  to  put 
oft*  tome  days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  bouikd  for  Spain.  But  Ovan« 
do  refused  his  request,  and  despised  his  counsel*  Under  circum- 
stasees  in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a  stranger, 
Columbus  ifM  denied  admittance  into  a  country  of  which  he  had 
diseovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.  His  salutary 
naming  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  predict 
an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  The  fleet  set  sail 
for  Spain.  Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  impe- 
tnosity.  Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions  against 
it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron.  The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  met 
with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  commanders 
deserved.  Of  eighteen  ships  t^o  or  three  obly  escaped.  In  this 
geseral  wreck  perished  fiovadiila,  Koldan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  persecuting  Columbus  and  op- 
pressing the  Indians.  Together  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swal- 
lowed up.  It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  pesos;  an 
iuHBCiise  sum  at  that  period,  and  sufficient  not  only  to  have  screen- 

•  June  29. 
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«d  them  from  any  severe  BcrHtioy  into  their  eondaet)  but  to  have 
secured  them  a  graeions  reeeptioo  in  the  Spanish  court.  Among 
the  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the  eflfeets  of  Columbui 
which  bad  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  Historiani, 
stmek  ivith  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as  well  as  the 
jusi  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in  (hose 
events,  universally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interpositioo  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  roan, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  race  of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
occurrence,  it  made  a  dilferent  impression.  From  an  opinion  whieh 
vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  enterlain  with  respect  to  persons  who 
Yiave  distinguished  themselves  bj  their  sagacity  and  inventions,  they 
believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magieal 
art  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

5  LXXXV.  Columbus  soon  left  Ilispaniola,  where  he  met  with 
such  an  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the  continent  f 
After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  the  coast  uf  Honduras.  There  he  had 
an  interview  with  some  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in 
a  large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and 
who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts, 
than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered.  In  return  to  the  in- 
quiries which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eagerness  con- 
cerning the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  they  wore 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  country 
so  inviting,  whieh  would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon 
his  favourite  scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  Indian  oeean,  that  lie  bore  away  to  the  east 
towa^s  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  discovered  ail 
the  coast  of  the  continent  from  Capo  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  lie  called  Porto  Bello. 
He  searched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  strait,  through  whieh  he 
expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea;  and  though  be 
went  on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  whieh  separates 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great  southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much 
delighted,  however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived 
such  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimens  of  gold  proiluce^l  by 
the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small  colony  upon  the  river 
Relem,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the  eoraroand  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  return  himself  to  Spain,'  in  order  to  procure  what  was 
requisite  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But  the  no* 
governable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived  Co- 
lumbus of  the  glory  of  planting  theiirst  colony  on  the  continent  of 

*  Oriedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  T.  9.  Ilerrepa,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c,  1,  2.  Ufc  of  Colunibui, 
c,  88. 
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America.    Their  insolence  and  rapaeioasnesr  proyoked  the  nalives  ' 
to  take  arms,  and  as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of 
men  than  the  inhabitants  of  th^  islands,  they  cut  off  part  of  the 

•Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  a  station  which  was  found 
to  be  untenable.* 

$  LXXXVI.  This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with 
from  any  of  the  American  nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that 
befel  Columbus;  it  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  all  the  disasters 
to  which  navigation  is  exposed.     Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent 

^storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vessels  with 
destruction;  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  destitate  of  provisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his 
commands.  One  of  his  ships  perished;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he 
quitted  that  part  at  the  continent,  which  in  his  anguish  he  named 
the  coast  of  Vexation,t  and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distress- 
es awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  Re  was  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another, 
und  were  so  much  shattered  by  the  shock,  that  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty they  reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them 
aground,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.}  The  measure  of  his  calami- 
ties seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  cast  ashore  upon  an  island  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  re- 
paired. To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola,  ap- 
peared impracticable;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expect  relief. 
His  genius,  fertile  iji  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous 
extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  dis- 
covered the  only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance. He  had  recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives, 
who  considering  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  uere 
eager,  on  every  occasion  to  minister  to  their  wants.  From  them  he 
obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  sin- 
gle tree  hallowed  with  6re,  and  so  misshapen  and  awkward  as  hard- 
ly fo  merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were  fit  only  fur 
creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  uf  the  bay  to  ano- 
ther, Mendez.  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen 
particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  oftered  to  set  out  for 
Hispaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues.  §  This  they  ac- 
complished in  ten  days,  after  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and 
enduring  such  fatigues,  that  several  of  the  Indians,  who  accompani- 
ed them,  sunk  under  it  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  neither  such  as  their  courage  mer- 
ited, nor  the  distress  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  came  requirei'. 
Ovaudo,from  amean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing  him 
to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous  pas- 
sion hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sentiment,  whieh  reflec- 
tion upon  the  services  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities, 

•Hcrrera.dcc.l.  Ub.  V.  c.  5,etc.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  89,  etc.  Ovie-lo,  lib. 
ui.  c.  9. 

t  La  Costa  de  los  Contrastes.        +  June  C  K        §  Oviedo,  lib.  lii.  c.  9. 
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must  have  excited.  Mendez  and  Fieselii  gpent  eight  months  in  to- 
lieiting  relief  for  their  commander  and  aMoeiates,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  it. 

5  LXXXVIf.  During  this  period,  rarions  passions  agitated  the 
mind  of  Colambas  and  his  companions  in  adversity.     At  Irst  the  ex-» 
nectation  of  speedy  deliveranee,  from  the  success  of  Mendez  and 
Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  (he  spirits  of  the  most  desponding.    After 
some  time  the  more  timorous  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  miscar- 
ried in  their  daring  attempt.     At  length,  even  ihe  most  sangnine 
concluded  that  they  bad  perished.  The  ray  of  hope  which  had  broke 
in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more  dismal.    De- 
spair, heightened  by  disappointment,  settled  in  every  breast.     Their 
last  resource  had  failed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  prospeet  of 
ending  their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  their 
country  and  their  friends.     The  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  race,  rose 
in  open  mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom  they  re- 
proached as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  despising  his  reroon« 
strances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
island.     At  the  same  time  the  natives  mnrmnred  at  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.     As  their  industry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  like  them  thej 
found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  strangers  to  be  altogethei: 
intolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provisions  with  relactaaee,they 
furnished  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw 
those  supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  beenqniekly 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards.     Their  safety  depended  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  Indians;  and  unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  re- 
Terence  with  which  that  simple  people  had  at  6rst  beheld  them,  de- 
struction was  unavoidable.     Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of 
the  mutineers  had  in  a  great  measure,  effaced  those  impressions 
which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  theingenuity  of  Co- 
lumbus suggested  a  happy  artifice,  that  not  only  restored  blit  height- 
ened the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians  had  originally  entertained 
of  ihem.     By  his  skill  in  astronomy  he  knew  that  there  was  shortly 
to  be  a  total  eclipse  of  tlie  moon.     He  assembled  all  the  principsfl 
persons  of  the  district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened, 
and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their 
affection  and   assistance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered, 
he  (old  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  servants  of  (he  Great  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  Heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world;  that  he, 
offended  at  (heir  refusing  to  support  men,  who  were  the  objects  of 
-his  peculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime  with  exem- 
tUary  severity,  and  (hat  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her 
light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  wrath, 
and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.     To  this 
marvellous  prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  caraless  indif- 
ference peculiar  to  the  people  of  America;  others,  with  the  credu- 
lous astonishment  natural  to  barbarians.     But  when  the  moon  began 
gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colourall 
were  struck  wi(h  terror.     They  ran  with  consternation  to  their 
houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus  loaded  with  provisions^ 
threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede  with  the  Orenrt 
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Spirit  to  arert  Uie  deftnietioD  with  whith  the^r  were  {hreatened,  CO- 
lomboB,  ieemiDg  to  be  moved  by  their  iotreatiet»  pronited  to  com- 
ply with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  oify  the  mooa  recovered  its 
•pleadoory  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  (brnished 
profnsely  with  provisions,  but  the  natives  with  superstitious  atten- 
tion, avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them  offence.* 

$  LXXXVUL  During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  over  to  flispaniola  in  the  canoes  which 
they  had  seized.  But,  from  their  own  misconduct,  or  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful.  En- 
raged at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the 
island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatened  him  with  new  insults 
and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more 
cruel  and  afifticting  than  any  calamify  which  he  dreaded  from 
them.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  61led  with 
some  dark  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  Muall  bark  to  Jamaica,  not 
to  deliver  hb  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition. 
JLiCst  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford  them 
relief  contrary  to  his  intention/ 6e  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel 
to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  e«emy  of  Columbus,  who  adhering  to  his 
instrueltons  with  maJignant  acevracy,  east  anchor  at  some  distance 
from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  observed  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  compli- 
ments to  the  admiral,  received  his  answer,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island,  ev- 
ery heart  eiulted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance 
had  at  length  arrived;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  they 
sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Co- 
lumbus alone,  thojigh  he  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult  which 
Ovando  added  to  his  past  neffleet,  retained  such  composure  of  mind, 
as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured  them,  that  Mendez 
and  Fiesehi  had  reached  Hisnaniola  in  safety;  that  they  wouid  spee- 
dily procure  ships  to  carrv  them  off;  but  as  Escobar's  vessel  could 
not  take  them  all  on  boarcJ,  that  he  refused  to  go  with  her,  because 
he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and 
delighted  with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  their 
preservation  than  to  his  oi^n  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  he  rc^ 
gained  their  confidence. f 

Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineers, 
who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  des- 
perate men  had  no  effect  but  to  increase  their  frenzy.  Their  de- 
mands became  every  day  more  extravagant, and  their  intentions  more 
violent  and  bloody.  The  common  safety  rendered  it  necessary  to 
oppose  them  with  open  force.  Columbus,  who  had  been  long  afflict- 
ed with  the  gout,  could  not  take  the  field.  His  brother,  the  a^i^lan- 
tado,  marched  against  them.f  They  qjuiekly  met.  The  mutineers 
rejected  with  scorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  once  more 
ottered  them;  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.   They  fell  not  up- 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.  Herters,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  5,  6.  Benzon.  Hist^ 
lib.  i.  c.  14,        •]■  Lift  of  Cohimbui,  c.  104.  Herrera,  dec.  l.Jb.  vi.  c.  17. 
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on  an  enemy  unprepared  to  rceeive  them.  In  the  firit  shoekyiere- 
ral  of  their  most  daring  leaders  were  slain.  The  adelantade,  whote 
strength  was  equal  to  his  eonragey  closed  with  their  eaptainywoand- 
ed,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.*  At  sight  of  this^the  rest  fled 
with  adasiantly  fear,  suitable  to  their  former  insolence.  Soon  after, 
they  submitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselres  b^  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  obey  aU  his  commands.  Hardly  was  traaouillity 
re-established,  when  the  ships  appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbis 
had  promised  with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  lit- 
tle certainty.  With  transports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  isl- 
and in  which  the  unfeeling  jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  thea  to 
langaish  above  a  year,  exposed  to  misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

$  LXUXIX.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,t  the  govemor, 
with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for 
insolence  by  servUitT.  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had 
attempted  to  ruin.  He  received  Columbus  with  the  most  sflidied 
respect,  lodged  him  in  his  owq  house,  ami  distinguished  him  with 
every  mark  of  honour  But  amidst  those  overacted  demonstratiom 
of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  is 
his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captahi  of  the  mutineers,  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  brought  over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  tod 
threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  wHb  proceeding  to  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct  Colnrobns  submitted  in  sueoee 
to  what  he  could  not  redress;  but  discovered  an  extreme  impatieoee 
(b  quit  a  country  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  had 
treated  him,  on  every  occasion,  with  inbumanily  and  injustice.  Hit 
preparations  were  soon  finished,  and  he  set  sail  for  Spain  with  two 
ships  I  Disasters  similar  to  those  which  had  accompanied  hin 
through  life,  continued  to  pursue  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Oie 
of  his  vessels  beins  disabled  was  soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo; 
the  other  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundred  leai^tiei 
with  jury-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St.  LoearHJ 

^  XC.  There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal 
that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  patroness  queen  Isabella,  in  whose  jostiee, 
humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now 
remained  to  redress  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his  services  aid 
sufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  so  long  opposed,  and  so  oftea 
injured  him.  To  solicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  against  him,  wai 
an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless.  In  this,  however,  wu 
Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  his  days.  Assoon  as  bis  health 
was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to  court;  and  though 
he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand 
with  petition  after  petition^  demanding  the  punishment  of  his  oppres- 
sors, and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  nimby 
the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Fer- 
dinand amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.  In- 
stead of  granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to 
elude  them,  and  spun  out  the  aflfair  with  suoh  apparent  art,  as 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  11.        f  August  18. 
♦  September  VZ  fi  December. 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  lOa     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 
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jdaisly  diieoirered  his  iatcDtioii  (bat  it  ihould  never  be  terjoinatedt 
The  deeliniDg  health  of  Columbas  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes 
#f  being  soon  delivered  from  an  importonate  suitor,  and  eneonraged 
him  to  persevere  in  this  illiberal  plan«  Nor  was  be  diBceived  in  his 
eipeetations.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom 
be  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  sneeess,  exhausted  with  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  whieh  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with  the  in- 
firmities which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his 
life  at  Yalladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sii,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  com- 
posnre  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnanimity  whieh  distinguished  his 
character,  and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  re- 
spect for  religion,  which  he  manifested  in  every  oceorrenee  of  his 
life.* 
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in  the  New  World,  gradually  aequired  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
prosperous  society.    Tl^e  huraape  solieitude  of  Isabella  io  protect 

•  Li^s  of  Coluqibus,  c.  108.  HerrerSf  dec.  1,  lib.  vl  c.  15, 14,  IS. 
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tbe  Indians  from  oppression,  and  partienlarly  the  proelamation,  bjr 
which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  work,  retar« 
ded,  it  is  trae,  for  some  timC)  the  progress  of  improrement    The 
natives,  who  eonsMered  exemption  fhim  toil  as  supreme  fclieitj, 
scomod  every  allnrement  and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to 
labour.    The  Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  either 
to  work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate  the  soil.    Several  of  the  first  co- 
lonists, who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  qnit- 
ted  the  island,  when  deprived  of  (hose  instruments,  without  which 
Ihey  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation.  ^  Many  of  the  new 
settlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were  seized  with  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above  a  thousand  of 
them  died.     At  the  same  time,  the  exacting  one  half  of  the  product 
of  the  mines  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  no  adventurers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such 
terms.     In  order  to  save  tbe  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to 
relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edicts.     He  made  a  new  distribution  of 
the  Indians,  among  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for 
a  stated  time,  in  digsing  the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground;  hat, 
in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  subjected 
them  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoined  their  masters  to  pay  them  a  cer- 
tain sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.     He  reduced  the  royal  share  of 
the  gold  found  in  the  mines,  from  one  half  to  the  third  part,  and  soon 
after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained.  ^Totwithstand- 
ing  Isabella's  tender  concern  for  the  gooo  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  revenue,  Ovando 
persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  regulations.* 

§  II.  But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  lippressioa, 
though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be 
60  galling,  that  they  had  made  several  attempts  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberty.     This  the  Spaniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took 
arms  in  order  to  reduee  them  to  subjectioUt  When  war  is  carried  on 
between  nations  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in  any  degree  simi- 
lar, the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those  employed  in 
the  attack;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be  made,  such 
talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind 
to  view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interesting.     It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  functions  of  history,  to  observe  and  delineate  men,  at  a 
juncture  when  their  minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their 
powers  and  passions  are  called  forth.  Hen^e  the  operations  of  war, 
and  the  struggles  between  contending  states,  have  been  deemed  b^ 
historians^  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a  capital  and  important  arti- 
cle in  tbe  annals  of  human  actions.     But  in  a  contest  between  naked 
savages  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nations,  wh^re 
science^  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were  opposed  by  igno- 
rance, timidity,  and  disorder  on  the  other,  a  particular  detail    of 
events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  uninstruetive.     If  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  hu- 
manity, had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority  into  compassion,  and 
had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  in- 
stead of  opptiessing  them,  oeme  fudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too 

♦  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  .'>. 
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rigorom  efcaitisemeols  of  impatient  instraetore,  migbt  have  been  re- 
lated without  horror.  Bttt«  unfortunately,  this  eonseiootneiis  of  sa- 
perioritj  operated  in  a  different  manner.  The  Spaniards  were  ad- 
raneed  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America,  in  improvement  of  ev- 
ery kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They  eoneeived 
the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferiour  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peaee,  they  subject- 
ed them  to  servitude.  In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws, 
which,  by  a  tacit  convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate 
hostility,  and  set  some  bounds  to  its  rage.  They  ctmsidered  them  not 
as  men  fighting  in  defenee  of  their  libertv,  but  as  slaves,  who  had  re-^ 
voHed  against  their  masters.  The  Caziques,  when  taken,  were  con- 
demned, like  the  leaders  of  banditti^  to  the  most  cruel  and  ignomi- 
Bioas  punishments,  and  all  their  subjects,  without  regarding  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  established  among  them,  were  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were 
hostilitji/^s  carried  on  against  the  cozique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  war  wn^  occasioned  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made 
with  the  natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  eazique, 
who  defended  his  people  with  bravery  so  far  superioor  to  that  of  his 
eountrymen,  as  entitled  him  to  a  better  fate.* 

$  III.  The  conduct  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  was 
still  more  treacherous  and  cruel.     The  province  anciently  named 
Xaragua,  which  extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is 
now  situated,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to 
a  female  caziqoe,  named  Anacoana,  highly  respected  by  the  natives. 
She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with  which  the  women  of  America 
were  attached  to  the  Europeans,  (the  cause  of  which  shall  be  aAer* 
wards  explained,)  had  always  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  loaded  them  with  benefits.     But  some  of  the  adherents  of 
Roldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exasperated  at 
her  endeavouring  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  of 
having  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.    Ovando*  though  he  knew  welt  what  little  credit  was 
due  to  such  profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  to- 
wards Xaragaa,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen.  To 
Srevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance, 
e  gave  out  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom 
his  eountrymen  had  been  so  much  indebted,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  and  to  regulate,  with  her,  the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute 
payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.     Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive  this 
illustrious  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  tlie  principal  men  in 
her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing  at 
the  head  of  these^  accompanied  bt  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  in- 
feriour rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  witli  songs  and  dances,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her 
residence.     There  he  was  feasted  for  some  davs,  with  all  the  kind- 
ness of  simple  hospitality,  and  amused  with  the  games  and  specta- 
cles usual  among  the  Americans  upon  occasions  of  mirth  and  festiv- 
ity.    But,  amidst  the  security  which  this  inspired,  Ovando  was  me- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c  9, 10. 
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ditaiiD^  the  dettruetion  of  hit  unsiiipieiotts  entertainer  and  her  lob* 
jeets;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  whieh  he  executed  this  seheae, 
equalled  hif  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  eolour  of  exhibiting  te 
the  Indians  the  parade  of  an  European  (onmament,  he  advanced 
with  his  troops,  in  battle  arraV)  towards  the  house  in  whieh  Anaeoi- 
ana  and  the  chiefs  who  attended  her  were  assembled*  The  infkntry 
took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  whieh  led  to  the  village.  The 
horsemen  encompassed  the  house.  These  movements  were  the  ob- 
jects of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of  fear,  until,  upon  a  signal 
which  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  drew  their 
swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished  at 
an  act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  eonception  of  andesigning 
men.  In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  Ail  her  attendants  were 
seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  «et  to  the  house;  and  without  examina- 
tion or  conviction,  all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrion«  in 
their  own  country,  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  to 
St.  Domiugo,  and.  aner  the  formality  of  a  trial  before  Spanish 
judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  very  men 
who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged.* 

$1V.  Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  their 
principal  nobles,  who  were  objects  of  their  highest  reverence,  the 
people  in  all  the  provinces  of  Hispaniola  submiltedf  without  farther 
resistance,  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  all  the 
regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigoiir  ^£  their  servitude  were 
forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them  as  the  priee  of  their 
labour  was  withdrawn;  and  at  the  sam^  time  the  tasks  imposed  up- 
on them  were  increased.  Ovando,  without  any  restraint,  distributed 
Indians  among  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the 
queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  set- 
tlements in  the  New  World,  coalbrred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  up- 
on his  courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  ser- 
vices. They  farmed  out  the  Indiansi  of  whom  they  were  rendered 
proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola;  and  that 
wretched  people  being  compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ra- 
pacity of  both,  ihe  exactions  of  their  oppressors  mi  lunger  knew  any 
bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy  waS|  and  fatal  to  the  inhab- 
itanu  of  Hispaniola,  it  prodneed,  for  some  time,  very  considerable 
effeets.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  the  whole  nation, and  exerting 
it  in  one  direction,  the  working  of  the  mines  was  earned  on  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years,  tlie  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  smelling  houses  in  Hispaniola  amoanted  an- 
nually to  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  which,  if  we  attend  to  the  great  change 
in  the  value  of  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  times,  must  appear  a  considerable  sum.  Vast  fortunes 
were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated  in  o^tent^ 
tious  profusion  what  they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both, 
new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatienee, 
to  share  in  those  treasures  whieh  had  enriched  their  countrymen; 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  ill.  c.  12.    Uerrera,dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 
nclscion  de  destroy^,.  d«  Us  ^edias,  per  Bjtrt.  de  Us  Casts,  p.  i. 
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and  Bodriihstftndiog  the  martaiity  oeeationed  by  the  nBhealthioets 
of  the  cliMate,  (he  eolonv  contioued  to  inereate.* 

$  y.  Ovando  goveroed  the  Stianiards  with  wisdom  and  jail  iee,  not 
isfertour  to  the  rigour  with  whieh  he  treated  the  Indiani.  He  es- 
tabliobed  equal  laws;  and,  hj  exeeuting  them  with  impartialitj,  ae- 
eattomed  the  people  of  the  eolonj  to  reverenee  them.  He  founded 
several  new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  allured  inhab« 
itants  to  them,  bj  the  eoneession  of  various  immunities.  He  endeav* 
oured  to  torn  the  attention  if  the  Spaniards  to  some  braneh  of  in* 
dustrj  more  useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  itf  the  mines.-— 
Some  slips  of  the  sugar-eane  having  been  brought  from  the  Canarf*  isl- 
ands by  way  of  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  in- 
erease  in  tne  rieh  soil  and  warm  climate  to  whieh  they  were  trans- 
planted, that  the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  object  of  eom- 
merte.  Extensive  plantations  were  begun;  sugar-works,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  ingenioSt  from  the  various  machinery  employed  in 
tkero,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  coro- 
naodity  was  the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola, 
and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their  wealth.f 

$  VI.  The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large 
remittances  which  he  received  from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyesi 
at  length,  wilh  respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which 
he  had  hithertsr  aJjected  to  undervalue*  Fortune,  and  his  own  ad- 
dress, having  now  extricated  him  oat  of  those  difficulties  in  which 
tie  bad  been  involved  by  the  death  of  Ills  queen,  and  by  his  disputes 
with  his  son-in-law  about  the  government  of  herdominions,!  he  had 
fall  leisnre  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  this 
provident  sagacity,  Spain  is  indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations 
whieh  gradually  formed  jthat  system  of  profound,  but  jealous  policy, 
by  whieh  she  governs  her  dominions  in  the  New  World.  He  erect - 
^  a  court,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Com  de  ContratacioTiy  or 
Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American  affairs.  This 
board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  ufas  invested  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  gave  a  regular  form  to  ecclesi- 
astical government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops* 
deaas,  together  with  clergymen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Spaniards  established  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who 
should  embrace  the  christian  faith.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
sequious devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to  the  Pa|>al  See,  such  was 
FcrMnand's  solicitude  to  jirevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming 
Jarisdistion,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  dominions,  that  he  reser- 
ved to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the  benefices 
IB  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papal  boll  or  mandate  should  be 
promiil|pUtd  there,  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved 
of  by  his  connoil.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited 
any  goods  to  be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there 
Without  a  special  ticeose  from  that  council.^ 

^VIL  Bat,  notwithstanding  this  attention  of  the  police  and  wel- 

*  Hcrrera*  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  18.  etc.      f  Oviedo,  lib.  iv.  c.  9; 
I  Hist,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  il  p.  6,  etc. 
§  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  20. 
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fare  of  the  coIoqj,  a  eaUtnity  iin|i^iided  which  threatened  its  diaso- 
lutioD.  The  original  iababitantSfOty  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in 
Hispaniola  depended  forv  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence, 
wasted  so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispaniola,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  amillion.*  Thej  were 
now  reduced  to  sixty  thousand,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  }ears.  This 
consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazing  than  rapid,  was 
the  effect  of  several  concurring  causes.  The  natives  of  the  Amen* 
can  islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  conatitution  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  They  could  neither  perform  the  same 
work,  nor  endure  the  same  fatigue,  with  men  whose  organs  were  of 
a  more  vigorous  conformation.  The  listless  indolence  in  which  ihey 
delighted  to  pass  their  days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility, 
contributed  likewise  to  increase  it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit, 
as  well  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard  labour.  The  food  on  which 
they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment)  and  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid 
frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spaniards,  \iithout  attending  to  those  peculiarities  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them,  which, though  not 
greater  than  Europeans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  so 
disproportioned  to  their  strength,  that  many  sunk  ^nder  the  fatigue, 
and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatienee 
and  despair,  cut  short  their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine^ 
brought  on  by  compelling  such  numbers  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved  fatal  to  many. 
Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  hardships  to  whiek 
they  were  exposed,  and  others,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
peans, who  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  instruments  which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ, 
found  it  impossible  to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to  carry 
on  the  works  which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to  provide 
an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to 
transport  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola,  under 
pretence  that  they  might  be  civilized  with  more  facility,  and  in- 
structed to  greater  advantage  in  the  Christian  religion,  if  they  were 
united  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  missionaries  settled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  poli- 
cy represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  pronosaL  fcve^ 
ral  vessels  were  fitted  jout  for  the  Lueayos,  the  commanoers  of  which 
informed  the  natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  ac- 
quainted, that  they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  de- 
parted ancestors  of  the  Indians  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to 
invite  their  descendants  to  resort  thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  en- 
joyed there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple  people  listened  with  won* 
der  and  credulity;  and,  fond  of  visiting  their  relations  and  friends  ia 
that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with  eagerness*  By  this 
artifice,  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into  Hispaniola,  to  shafe 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1,  lib.  x.  c.  12.  i 
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ia  the  tvfl^riqgt  whieli  were  the  lot  vff  the  inhahttMiti  of  that  ieUnd, 
aaid  to  miogle  their  groaae  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
raee  of  men.* 

$  Vlll.  The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their  ope* 
rations  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  sueh  ardour  as  well  as  tue- 
eess^that  these  seemed  to  have  euj^rossed  their  whole  attention  — 
The  spirit  of  di^eovery  languished;  and  sinee  the  last  voyage  of 
Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But 
as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impossible  to  acquire 
wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  as  rormerly,  this  urged 
^onie  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for  new  countrieSf 
where  their  avarice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan 
Ponee  de  Leon,  who  commaaded  under  Ovando  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of 'Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico«  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  pen- 
etrated into  the  interiour  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil 
to  be  fertile,  and  eipected,  from  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  the 
information  of  the  inhabitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the 
mountains^  Ovando  permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  ia 
the  islan4«  This  was  easily  effected  by  an  officer  eminent  for  con<> 
duet  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rieo  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude; and,  being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  ricour,  as 
their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  the  raee  of  original  inhabitaatSf 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  was  soon  exterminated.f 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  aonjunctiop  with 
Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made 
a  voyage  to  the  continent  They  held  the  same  enursr  which  Co-^ 
Inmbns  had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guaaaiot;  but,  standing 
from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered  a  now  and  extensive  pro* 
▼ince  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a 
considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  country,!  Though  nothing 
memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice,  because  it  led 
(0  discoveries  of  greater  importance.  For  th?  same  reason,  the  voy* 
ace  of  Sebastian  de  Ocaoipo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  he  sailed  roood  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  with  certainty^ 
that  this  country,  vihieh  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  apartof  tho 
continent,  was  a  large  island.^ 

$  IX.  This  voyage  roundi  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  oecurrences 
under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever  sinee  the  death  of  Co- 
lumbus, his  son  Don  Diego  had  been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdi- 
nand to  grant  him  the  offices  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New 
World,  together  with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits  which  de- 
scended to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence  of  the  original  capit- 
ulation with  his  father.  But  if  these  dignitiesand  revenues  appear- 
ed so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expense  of  being  deemed 
unjust  as  well  as  uneratefnl,  he  had  wrested  them  from  Columbus, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his 
son.    Accordingly  Don  Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  bat 

♦  nerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.    Oviedo.  lib.  lii.  c.  6.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  41. 
t  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  rii.  c.  1,  4.   Oomara  Hist,  c .  44.  IteUcion  de  D.  de  Its 
Cartas,  p.  10.        i  Herrera,  dfe.  1. lib.  vi.  c.  17.    ^  Hcrrera,  dec  1.  kb.  vJI.  c.  1. 
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fruitless  iniporlMnity.  Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  ta 
obtain,  by  a  legal  sentence,  what  he  eonld  not  t^roeure  from  the  fa- 
vour of  an  interested  monarch.  He  eommeneed  a  suit  against  Fer- 
dinand before  the  eonneil  which  managed  Indian  affairs^  and  that 
eourt,  w^h  integrity  which  reflects  honour  upon  its  proeeedmgs,  de» 
cided  against  the  king,  and  sustained  Don  Diego's  claiAi  of  the  Yiee- 
royalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges  stipalated  in  the  ea- 
pitulatioa.  Even  after  this  decree,  Ferdinands  repngnanee  to  put  n 
subject  IB  pofsession  of  such  eitettsive  ri^ts,  might  have  thrown  in 
new  obstacles,  if  Don  Die^o  had  not  taken  a  step  whteh  interested 
very  powerful  nersons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of 
the  council  of  tlie  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rahk  so  elevated,  and 
a  fortune  so  opulent,  that  ne  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  mar- 
tiage  with  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 

freat  commendator  of  Leon,  anu  bi^other  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  n  no- 
leman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.  The  duke 
imd  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the  cause  of  their  new  ally,  that 
Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their^solicilations.  He  recalled  Ovando» 
and  ajppointe^  Don  Diego  his  successor,  though,  even  in  conferrin|p 
this  Mvour,  he  could  not  conceal  his  Jealousy;  for  he  allowed  him 
to  assume  onlv  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  tie^roy,  which  had 
been  adjudged  to  belong  to^  him.* 

$  X.  Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to'Hisjpaniofa,  attended  hy  hia 
brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaninrda 
honoured  with  the  title  of  vice-aueen,  and  a  numerous  retinne  of 

Sersonsof  both  seies,  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a  splen- 
our  and' magnificence  Hitherto  unknown  in  (he  New  World;  and  the 
family  of  CoTofabus  seemed  now  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards 
due  to  his  inventive  genius,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  emelly 
defrauded.  ^  The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by  the  aeeessHm 
of  so  many  inhabitants  of  a  ditt^rent  rank  and  character  from  most 
•f  those  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  tke 
most  illustrious  families  in  the  Spanhh  settlements  are  descended 
from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  aceobpanied  Don  Diego  Colnm* 
has.! 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from  this  change  of 
governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only  authorize  by  a  royal  ediet  tn 
eontinue  the  repartimientoB^  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  par- 
ticular number  which  he  might  grant  to  every  person,  according  to 
his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He  availed  himself  of  that 
permission,  and  soon  after  be  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  he  divided 
such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated)  among  his  relations  and 
attendants,  t 

$  XL  The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  an 
instruction  which  he  received  from  the  king,  about  settling  a  colony 
in  Cubagua,  a  small  island  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  hia 
third  voyage.  Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence 
to  its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those  oysters  which 

S reduced  pearls  were  found  on  its  coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape 
le  inquisitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of  con- 

•  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  4,  etc.        +  Oviedo»  lib.  iii.  c  1. 
t  Reco^ilacionde  Leyes,  lib.  vi.  tit.  8.  1.  1»  2»  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c  10. 
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«ideniye  rnort  Large  f«rUife«  were  acquired  hy  if^  fittnery  of 
pearltp,  whieh  was  carried  an  wiik  e^traordinarj  ardour.  The  Ii|- 
•diaas,  eapoeially  those  from  the  Laeajo  islaads,  ware  oonipelM  to 
dive  for  them;  and  thif  daagoroat  aad  onhe^llyF  eniplojiaeat  was  am 
additional  calamity,  whieli  eostribyted  not  V  MUte  to  tho  extinetioii 
«f  that  devoted  ra«e.* 

$  XII.  A  boat  this  period,  Juan  Oiaa  de  Solif  aa4  Pi.QZoa  oet  oot, 
IB  coDJiMietioii,  upon  a  teeoad  voyaxe«  They  stood  direetly  Boatb» 
Cowards  the  eqaiaoctial  liae,  whieh  Fias^a  ^d  formerly  crossed  and 
mdvaoeed  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  the  southern  latitude.  They 
were  astonished  to  find  that  the  continent  of  America  atretched  on 
their  ri^ht  hand,  through  all  this  vast  extent  of  occ^an.  They  land- 
ed in  diflR^rent  places,  <o  take  possession  in  the  name  of  their  sove* 
reign;  but  though  the  canotry  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  an^ 
inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for 
discovery  than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind 
them.  Their  voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
new  Marter  of  the  ^lohe.f 

$  XIIL  Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had  4if- 
covered  the  main  land  of  Americattlie  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made 
no  settlement  in  any  part  of  it  What  had  been  io  long  neglected 
waa  now  serionsly  attemptedy  and  withcoMiderable  vigour,  though 
the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown,  nor  ex* 
ocuted  at  the  expense  qf  the  nation,  but  carried  on  by  the  enteroris- 
tag  spirit  of  private  adventurers.  This  schen^e  took  its  rise  from 
Alonao  de  Ojeda,  who  |iad  alrea(|y  made  two  voyages  as  a  discove- 
rer, by  whieh  he  acquired  considerable  Teputatio»,  but  not  wealth* 
But  hie  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him 
associates,  who  julvanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  charges 
of  the  expedition.  Abont  the  same  time,Diego  de  Nicnessa,  wlio  had 
aeqnired  a  laige  fortune  in  Bisnaniol^,  formed  a  similar  design.—* 
Ferdinand  encouraged  both;  and  though  he  refused  to  advance  the 
amallest  aum.  was  extremely  liberal  of  titlea  and  patenU.  Be  erect- 
ed two  governments  on  the  conlineBt,  one  extending  from  the  Cape 
de  Vela  %o  tbcf  ulf  of  Dariea,and  the  other  from  that  to  Cane  arfi- 
cias  m  Bios.  The  former  was  given  to  Ujeda,  the  latter  to  Nieues- 
aa.  CKeda  fitted  out  ashin  andtwo hrigantioes,  with  three  huodre^ 
men;  Niauessa,  six  vessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eiehty  men.— 
They  nailed  about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their  respec- 
tive governments.  In  order  to  give  their  title  to  those  eountriea 
•orae  appearance  of  validitT,  several  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and 
lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  thej 
should  take  possession  of^them.4  There  is  not  in  the  hislonr  of 
mankind  any  tiling  more  singular  or  extravagant  than  the  form 
which  they  dev|sed  for  this  purpose.  They  instructed  those  inva- 
den,aa  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  (0  the  na^ 
Uvea  the  principiU  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  to  acquaint  them, 
in  partionlar,  witji  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  all  the 
idngdo^is  of  the  earth;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  whieh  this  hojj 

^Herrera,dec.  l.Ub.vu.c.9.   Gomsra  Hist.  c.  78. 

t  Hemra.  dec.  I.  lib.  tii*  c  ?.  ♦  Hemra,  dec.  L  lil>.  vit-U. 
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pootiflF  had  made  nf  their  eoantry  Id  the  king  of  8pain;  to  require 
them  to  embraee  thedoetrines  of  that  reli^on  irhith  the  Spaniardi 
made  known  to  them;  and  to  tabmit  to  the  sorereign  whose  authori* 
ty  they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refused  to  eomply  with  this  re- 
qoisitiun,  the  terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly  ineooiprehensi'' 
hie  to  uninstrueted  Indians,  theb  Ojedaand  Nicuessa  were  authorised 
to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword;  to  reduce  them,  their  wives  and 
children,  to  a  state  of  servitude;  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  re^ 
cognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  a  mattareh 
to  whom  they  would  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves.* 

$  XIV.  As  the  inhabitanU  of  the  cbntinent  could  not  at  once  yield 
assent  to  doctrines  too  refined  for  their  oncultivaited  nnderstandio^, 
and  explained  to  them  by  interpreters  Imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  language;  as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest,  of  whom 
they  had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  eoun<« 
try,  or  how  an  unknown  prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  theni  as 
his  subjects;  they  fiercely  opposed  the  new  invaders  of  their  territo^ 
ries.     OJeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  what  they' 
could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.     The  contemporary  writers  en^ 
ter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their  transactionsi  but  mm 
they  made  no  discovery  of  any  importance,  nor  established  any  per- 
manent settlement,  their  adventures  arc  not  entitled  to  any  consider 
rable  place  in  the  seneral  history  of  a  period^  where  romantie  va- 
lour struggling  with  incredible  hardships,  distinguish  every  effort  ef 
the  S[>anish  arms.    They  found  the  natives  in  those  countries  ef 
which  the^  went  to  asisume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  character  very 
different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  in  the  islands.    They  were 
fierce  and  warlike.    Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  nox- 
ious, that  everv  wound  was  followed  with  certain  death.    In  one  en- 
counter they  slew  above  seventy  of  0/eda's  followers,  and  the  Spaa« 
iards  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.     Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally  resotnle  in 
defenee  of  their  pofsessioos.     Nothing  could  soften  their  feroeity^-^ 
Though  the  Spaniards  employed  every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to 
gain  their  conndence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  ex- 
change any  friendly  office^  with  men,  whose  residence  among  them 
they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  libertv  and  indepei^dence.    This  im- 
placable enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement  in  their  country  extremely  difficnlt  as  well  as 
dangerous,  might  have  been  surmounted  at  length  by  the  persever- 
ance of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  their 
skill  in  the  art  of  war.     But  every  disaster  which  can  he  aeenmulat-* 
ed  upon  the  unfortunate,  combined  to  complete  their  ruin.    The  lose 
of  their  ships  by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown  colist^  the  die- 
eases  peculiar  to  the  climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  Ameriea,  the 
want  of  provisions,  unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated, 
dissention  among  themselves,  and  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  na*- 
tives,  involved  them  in  a  luccession.  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of 
which  strikes  one  with  horrour.    Though  they  received  two  eonsi^ 
derable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola,  the  greater  part  of  these 
who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy  expedition  perished  in  less  than  a 

^SeeKoteXXm. 
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year,  in  tlie  oiott  extreme  miter j.  A^few  who  lorYived,  settled  as  a 
feeble  eolony  at  efanta  Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  on- 
der  the  command  of  Yaseo  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who,  in  the  most  det« 
perate  exigeneies,  displayed  sneh  eoorage  and  eondoeu  as  first  gitin- 
ed  the  eoaftdenee  of  his  eonntrjmen  and  marked  him  out  as  their 
leader  ia  more  splendid  and  saeeessful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he 
the  obIj  adrenturer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in 
more  important  scenes.  Franeiseo  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  eom« 
panioBs,  and  in  this  school  of  .adversity  acquired  or  improved  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  extraordinary  actions  which  he  af- 
terwardt  performed.  Heman  Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more 
Ikmotts,  had  likewise  engaged  early  in  this  enterprise,  which  roused 
alfthe  active  youth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms;  but  the  good  fortune  that 
accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures,  interposed  to  save 
him  from  the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were  exposed.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  8t.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
detainod  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition.* 

$  XV.  Notwithstanding  the  unfbrtunate  issue  of  this  expedition 
the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred  from  engaging  in  new  schemes  of  a 
similar  nature.  When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  the  perse* 
vering  hand  of  industryi  or  accnmnlated  by  the  slow  operations  of 
regalar  coameree,  the  means  employed  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
end  attained^  that  there  is  nothing  to  strike  the  imagination,  and 
little  to  nrpe  on  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  most  instantaneously;  when 
gold  and  pearls  were  procured  in  exchange  fsr  baubles;  when  the 
coovtriet  which  prodnced  these  rich  commodities,  defended  only  by 
naked  savages^  might  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  invader;  objects  so 
singular  and  alluring,  ronsed  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  rnshed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm 
and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either  towards  discovery  or  conquest  was 
applauded,  and  adventurers  en^ged  in  it  with  emulation.  The 
passion  for  new  undertakings,  whien  characterises  the  age  of  discov- 
ery in  the  latter  oart  of  the  fiAeenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
cento ry,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  stopping  short  in  their  career.  But  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Hispaniola  at  this  juncture  concurred  with  it  in  extending  their  na- 
vigation and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the  Spanish 
planters,  as  I  have  already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carrv 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look 
out  Ibr  settlements  in  some  country  where  people  were  not  yet  wasted 
by  fippression.  Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men 
npen  wImho  wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in 
thongbflcss  prodigality  what  they  had  acquired  with  ease,  and  were 
driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in  the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  these  causes,  when  Don  Die- 
n  Colsmbtts  proposed  to  conquer  the  inland  of  Cnba,  and  to  estab- 
Ksh  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of  chief  distinction  in  Hispaniola 

*  Herrera,  dee.  1.  lib.  vii.  c,  11,  etc.  Gomam  Hist.  c.  57»  5^59.  BetHBOOf  Hist, 
lib.  i.e.  19,  33.  P.Martyrdccad.p.123. 
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eoga^d  with  alftcrity  io  the  measure.  He  gafeihe  caaiinaiHl  of  (kt 
troop»  deitined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez^  one  of  bis  fa* 
ther's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long 
settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  sneh  re- 
putation for  probity  and  prudeaee,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qnalifi- 
«d  for  conducting  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three  hundred  men 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  tlie  conquest  ofaa  island  of  above  seven 
hundred  miles  iu  length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  wem 
of  the  same  unwarlikt  character  with  the  people  of  Hispaniola. 
They  were  not  only  inlimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new  en- 
emies, but  unprepared  to  resist  them.  For  though,  from  the  time 
that  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  island^  there  was 
reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  none  of  the  small  com- 
munities  into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had  either  made  any  provi-* 
sion  for  itn  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hat- 
uey,  a  cazique  who  fled  from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  the  ea«toni  extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at 
their  iirgt  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  hack  to  their 
ships.  His  feeble  troops,  however  were  soon  brukeo  and  dispersed; 
and  he  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  Velasqnez,  according  to  the 
barbarous  maxim  of  the  Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who 
had  taken  arms  against  his  master,  and  condemned  him  to  the  flames. 
When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  la* 
houring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  immediate  admittance  into  the 
joys  ot  Heaven,  if  he  wuuld  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  *^  Are 
**  there  any  Spaniards,'' lays  he^  after  some  pause,  ^<  in  that  region 
<'  of  blisa  which  you  dlescribe?"  <*Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  ^^  but  only 
^<  such  as  are  worthy  and  good."  '<  The  best  of  them,'*  returned  the 
<*  indignant  eaziqne,  <^  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness;  I  will  net 
<<  go  to  a  place  where  I  may  meet  one  of  that  accursed  race.'**  This 
4readfiu  example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  such 
terrour,  that  they  scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
their  invaders;  and  Velasquez,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.f 

$  XVI.  The  facility  with  which  important  conquest  was  com- 
pleted, served  as  an  incitement  to  other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponee 
de  Leon,  having  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduetieii  of 
Puerto  Rico,  was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He 
fltted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  voyage  of  diseoverj» 
SMid  his  reptitation  soon  drew  together  a  rospeetable  body  of  follow- 
ers. He  directed  his  course  towards  the  Lncayo  islands;  and  after 
touching  at  several  ef  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  isles,  he  eteed 
io  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because  he  fell  in  with  it 
en  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  aeeennt  of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appearance. 
He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places^  but  met  with  such  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  ieree  and  warlike,  as  eon* 
Tineed  Mm  that  an  inerease  of  force  was  requisite  to  cflEMt  a  settle* 
snent.    Satisfied  with  having  opened  a  eomnmnieation  with  a  new 

*  B.  de  kt  Caacc,  b.  40.  .         * 

t  Hcrrcrst  dec  1.  lib.  ix,  c  3, 3,  etc*   Ovicdo^  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  p.  1^9. 
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tevBirj,  «f  whose  raloe  and  importanee  he  eoneeived  verj  sangaiiie 
hopes,  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known 
hj  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  wai  not  merely  the  passion  searehing  for  new  isountries  that 
prompted  Ponee  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  voyage;  he  was  influene- 
ed  by  one  of  those  visionary  ideas,  whieh  at  that  time  often  min- 
ted with  the  spirit. of  diseovery,  and  rendered  it  more  aetive.  A 
tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rieo,  that  in  the  isle 
Bimini,  one  of  the  Loeayos,  there  was  a  fountain  of  soeh  wonderful 
Tirtne  as  to  renew  the  youth,  and  to  recall  the  vigour  of  every  per- 
son who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  finding  this 
grand  restorative,  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through 
the  islands,  searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour,  for  the 
fountain,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  eipedition.  That  a^ 
tale  so  fkbolous  should  gain  credit  among  simple  uninstrueted  In« 
diass,  is  not  surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon 
an  enlightened  people,  appears,  in  the  present  age,  altogether  in- 
eredible.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain;  and  the  most  autheotio 
Spanish  historians  mention  this  extravagant  sally  of  their  credulous 
eountrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were  engaged  in  a 
career  of  activity  which  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  their  imagination, 
and  daUy  presented  to  them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands  and  conti- 
nents, of  whose  existence,  mankind  in  former  ages,  had  no  concep- 
tion. In  those  delightful  countries  nature  seemed  to  assume  another 
form:  every  tree  and  plant  and  animal  was  diftreAt  Arom  those  oif 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  They  seeined  to  be  transported  into  en« 
chanted  ground;  and,  after  the  ironders  whieh  they  had  seen,  nothings 
in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admiration,  appeared  to  ihem  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the  rapid  succession  of  new 
and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even  upon  the  sound  un-> 
derstanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  having  found  the  seat 
•f  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should 
dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth.* 

$  XVll.  Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much 
areater  importanee  was  made  in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa, 
having  been  raised  to  the  government  of  the  smrall  colony  at  Banta 
JIaria,  in  Darien,  by  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was 
•o  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  confirmation  of 
their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of  his  oftteers  to  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might  invest  him  with  k 
legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however,  that  he 
could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  minis- 
ters,  with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court 
to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the 
dignity  to  whieh  he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal 
service  that  would  secure  him  the  preferenee  to  every  competitor. 
Pnll  of  this  idea,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  conn« 
try,  subdued  several  uf  the  caziques,  and  collected  a  considentble 

*  P.  Martyr,  decttL  p.  168.  Ensayo  Chronol.  para  la  Hist,  de  la  Florida,  por 
B.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  I.  Ovtedo,  lib.  xvi.  c.  U,  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  ix.  c.  5. 
Hist,  de  la  Gooq.  deWFlorids,  par  Gtrc.  de  la  Vega,  lib.  1.  c.  o. 
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quantity  of  gold)  whieh  abounded  more  id  that  part  of  the  eontineat 
than  in  the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the  Spaniards  con- 
tended with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold,  that  thej 
were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one  ano- 
ther, A  young  eazique,  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  hieh 
value  which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  discern  the 
use,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance  with  indignation;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  «<  Why  do  you  quarrel,"  says  he,  <'  about  such 
A  trifle?  If  yon  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  yoor 
own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  distant  nations  for  its 
sake,  1  will  conduct  you  to  a  region  where  the  metal,  whieh  seems  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common  that 
the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Transported  with  what 
they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  enquired  eagerlv  where  this 
happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed 
them,  that  at  the  distance  of  six  sons,  that  is,  of  six  days  journey 
towards  the  south,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  near  to  whieh 
this  wealthy  kingdom  was  situated;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack 
that  powerful  state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  superiour  in  num- 
ber and  strength  to  those  with  which  they  now  appeared.* 

§  XVllI.  This  was  the  first  intimation  whieh  the  Spaniards  re- 
teived  concerning  the  great  southern  ocean  or  the  opulent  and  ex- 
tensive eountry  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa 
'  had  now  before  him  objects  suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the 
enterprising  ardour  of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded  the 
ocean  which  the  eazique  mentioned  to  be  that  for  whieh  Columbus 
had  searched  without  success  in  this  part  of  America  in  hopes  of 
opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  Bast  Indies;  and  he 
tonjectured  that  the  rich  territory  whieh  had  been  described  to  him 
must  be  part  of  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth.  Elated 
with  the  idea  of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  attempted  in 
vain,  and  eager  to  accomplish  a  diseoverv  which  he  knew  would  be 
BO  less  acceptable  to  the  king  than  benefaeial  to  his  country,  he  was 
impatient  until  he  could  set  out  upon  this  enterprise^  in  comparison 
of  whieh  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  ineonsiderable.  But  pre- 
vious arrangement  and  preparation  were  requisite  to  ensure  suecesf. 
He  began  with  courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eaziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola  with  a  large 
quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  past  success  and  an  earnest  of  his 
future  hopes.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the  fa- 
vour of  the  governor  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A 
tonsiderable  reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him,  and  he 
thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  discovery. 

$  XlX.  The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth; 
but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  North 
and  South  America,  in  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
stretching  through  iis  whole  extent,  which  renders  it  a  barrier  of 
solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  opposite  oceans.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccesaible.  The  val- 
leys in  that  moist  climate,  where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  are  marshy  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inhabitants 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.    Gomara,  c  60,  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  149, 
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find  it  neeeftary,  io  many  plaeef^  to  baiM  their  lioiBet  npon  treet, 
ia  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  dittaace  from  the  damp  toil,  aad  the 
odioof  reptile«>nf^ndered  in  the  putrid  waters.*  Large  rivers  ruth 
down  with  impelnout  eurrent  from  the  high  groundt.  In  a  reirion 
thinly  inhabited  by  wandering  tavaget,  the  hand  of  indnttry  had 
done  nothing  to  mitigate  or  eorreet  thote  natural  ditadvantaget.  To 
mareh  aerott  this  onexpee led  enuntry«  with  no  other  guides  hot  In- 
dians, whote  fidelity  eould  be  little  trusted,  wat.  on  all  thote  ac- 
eonntsy  the  boldest  enterprise  on  whieh  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
ventured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  tneh 
an  distingaithed  him  among  bis  eountrymen,  at  a  period  when  every 
adventurer  was  eonspieuous  for  daring  eon  rage.  Nor  was  bravery 
his  only  merit;  he  was  prudent  in  eonduct,  generous,  affable,  ami 
possessed  of  those  popular  talents,  whieh,  in  the  mott  desperate  un* 
dertakin^,  intpire  eonfidenee  and  teeure  attaehment.  Even  after 
the  junelioo  of  the  volunteert  from  Hitpaniola,  he  wat  able  to  mut- 
ter only  a  hundred  and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they 
were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  elimate  of  Ameriea  and  ready  to 
follow  him  through  every  danger.  A  thoufiand  Indians  atteaded 
then  to  earry  their  provisions;  and  to  complete  their  warlike  array, 
they  took  with  them  teveral  of  thote  fieree  dogs,  whieh  were  no  lest 
formidable  than  destruetive  to  their  naked  enemiet. 

$  XX.  Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on  the  first 
of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  periodieal  rains  began  to  abat«. 
He  proeeeded  by  sea,  and  withont  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of 
a  eazique  whose  friendship  he  had  gained;  but  no  sooner  did  he  be* 
gin  to  advance  into  the  interior  paK  of  the  eontry,  than  he  was  re- 
tarded by  every  obstaele,  whieh  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  from 
the  nature  of  the  territory,  or  the  ditposition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  easiqaes,  at  his  approaeh  fied  to  the  mountains  with  all 
their  people  and  carried  ofl*  or  destroyed  whatever  eould  afford  sob- 
sistenee  to  his  troopf«  Others  oolleeted  their  subjects  in  order  to  op- 
pose hit  progress,  and  he  quickly  perceived  what  an  ardboos  nnder- 
taking  it  was,  to  eondaet  such  a  bSMhrof  men  through  hostile  nations^ 
acrots  swamps  and  rivers,  and  wooos,  which  had  never  been  passed 
hnt  hy  straggling  Indians.  But  by  sharing  in  every  hardship  wilh 
the  Hueanest  soldier,  by  appearing  the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger, 
hv  promiaing  confidently  to  his  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and 
nehea  tnpenor  to  what  had  been  attained  by  the  mott  tueeettful  of 
their  eountrvmen,  he  intpired  them  with  snch  enthutiastic  retolution^ 
that  they  followed  him'  without  murmuring.  When  they  had  pene- 
trated a  good  way  into  the  mountains,  a  powerful  euKique  appeared 
in  a  narrow  patt,  with  a  numeroot  body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct 
their  progreso.  But  men  who  had  tormouoted  so  many  obstacles^ 
despised  the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies;  They  attacked  them 
witk  impetuosity,  and  having  dispersed  them  with  much  ease  and 
great  slaughter,  continued  their  mareh.  Though  their  guides  had 
represented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six 
lUys,  they  had  already  spent  twenly-five  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  woods  and  mountains^  Many  of  them  were  ready  to^sink  under 
such  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  sultry  elimalei  several  were  taken 


*  Martyr,  dec.  p.  158. 
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ill  of  tUe  dysenterj  ami  other  diiieases  frequent  io  that  eoantry,  aad 
all  became  impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours  and  saffer- 
ings.  \t  length  the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the 
next  mountain  they  should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object 
of  (heir  wishes.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the 
greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt, 
and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who 
should  enjoy  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  As  soon  aa 
lie  beheld  the  Houth  Sea  stretching  in  endless  prospect  below  hrm» 
lie  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifling  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  returned 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so  beneficial  to 
his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself  His  followers,  observing 
his  transports  of  ioy,  rashed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exulta- 
tion^ and  gratitude.  They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 
alacrity,  when  Balboa  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
his  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of 
the  king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defbnd  it,  with  these  arms,  against 
all  his  enemies.* 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  southern  ocean,  whieh  Balboft 
first  discovered  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  MiehaeU 
whieh  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Penama.  Prom 
several  of  the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  adjacent 
to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  gold  by  foree  of  arms.  Oth- 
ers sent  them  <o  him  voluntarily.  To  these  acceptable  presents,  soma 
of  the  eaziquet  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearli;  and  he 
learned  from  them,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  aboun- 
ded in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly  discovered. 

$  XXI.  I'ogether  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  whieh  serv- 
ed to  soothe  and  encourage  his  followers,  he  reeeived  aceounta 
which  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes  of  ftiture  and  more  extensive 
benefits  from  the  expedition.  All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and 
opulent  kinsdom  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  whieh  had  tame  animals  to  carry  their 
burdens.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these  they  drew 
npon  the  sand  the  figure  of  Llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  found  la 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  services  as 
they  described.  As  the  Llama,  in  its  form,  nearly  resembles  the  ea- 
mal,  a  beast  of  harden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  with  the  pearls >  another  noted  pro- 
duction of  that  country,  tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  tneir 
mistaken  theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New  World  to 
the  East  Indies,  t 

$  XXIL  But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received  fW>m 
the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes, 
rendered  him  extremely  impatient  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his 
prudence  restrained  him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful 
of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  diseases.t  He  de- 
tiermined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at  present,  to  their  settlen^nt 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  season  with  a  foree 

•  Herrem,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  etc.    Gomara,  c.  92,  etc.    P.  Mjirtyr,'dec.  p. 
205,  etc. 
t  Hcrreri,  dec.  1.  lib.  z.  t.  2*    #  See  Note  XXIV« 
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more  adequate  to  ««eli  ao  arduoat  enterprite.  lo  order  to  aeijsire 
a  more  eitensive  kaowledge  of  Ihe  Uthmas,  lie  marehed  baek  by  a 
different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  leM  dangerous  and  diflieuU 
than  that  whieh  be  bad  formerly  taken«  Bat  to  men  elevated  with 
auecets.and  animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insurmountable.  Balboa 
returned  to  Santa  Maria,from  wbieh  he  had  been  absent  fonr  months, 
with  greater  glory  and  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniards  had  ac- 
quired in  any  expedition  to  the  New  World*  Mone  of  Balboa's  oflfi-* 
cers  distinguished  tbemseWes  more  in  this  service  than  Franeisqfs 
Pizarro,  nr  assisted  with  greater  eourage  ami  ardour  in  opening  a 
communication  with  those  countries,  in  which  he  was  dest-iaed  to  act 
aooa  a  most  illustrious  part.* 

$  XXI 11.  Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of 
Ihe  important  discovery  which  he  had  maile;  and  to  demand  a  rein* 
forcement  of  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  eonquest  of 
that  opulent  country,  concerning  which  he  had  received  such  inri- 
ling  intelligence.  The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  hardly  occamoned  greater  Jov,  than  the  unexpected  tidings 
that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  the  great  southern  ocean.  The 
communication  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  cer- 
tain. The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  settle- 
ments  and  conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  called 
forth  the  emulation  of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come 
in  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain it,  was  willini^  to  make  an  effort  bejond  what  Balboa  require  J.  But 
«veB  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipa- 
thy of  Fonseca,  now  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  every  ,man  of  merit  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  New  World,  were  conspicuous.  Not- 
withstanding Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him  out  at 
the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which  he 
had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and 
to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the 
eonunaod  of  fifteen  stool  vessels,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers. 
These  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  liberality  which 
Ferdinand  had  never  displayed  in  any  former  armament  destined  for 
the  New  World;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen 
to  follow  a  leader  who  ,wm  about  to  conduct  them  to  a  country, 
where,  as  fame  reported,. they  had  only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the 
sea  and  draw  out  gold,t  that  fifteen  hundred  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  if  they  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much  greater  number 
would  have  engaged  in  the  serviccf 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any  remarkable  ac- 
cident, and  immediately  sent  some  of  his  imneipal  ofllcers  ashore 
to  inform  Balboa  of  his  arrival,  with  the  King's  commission,  to  be 
goveraor  of  the  colony.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Balboa^ 
of  whose  exploits  they  heard  «o  much,  and  of  whose  opulence  they 
had  formed  such  ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse 
hempea  sandals  used  oaly  by  the  meanest  peasants,  employed,  to- 

*  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib  x.  c.  3.  6.    Gomam,  c.  64.    P.  Mart  dec.  p.  229,  etx:. 

I  Hcrrm*  1.  lib.  x.  c.  14. 

4  Hccreng  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  6,  7.    P.  Martyr,  dec  p.  1/7, 29S. 
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gether  with  •ome  Indians,  in  thatehing  hi«  own  hit  with  reeds* 
Even  in  thin  simple  garb,  Hcfaieh  eorretpondtti  so  ill  with  the  expee« 
tation«  and  wishes  of  his  new  g'lests,  Balboa  received  them  with 
dignijy.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so  many  adventa- 
rers  from  the  islands,  that  he  eould  now  duster  four  hundred  and 
^fty  men.  At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  thaa 
a  mateh  for  the  forces  which  Pedranas,  brought  with  him.  Bot 
though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in 
superceding  their  commander,  and  complained  that  strangers  would 
now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  success.  Balboa  submitted 
with  implicit  obedience  t«  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  received 
Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  hit  character.* 

$  XXIV.  Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pedrariak 
^9/ed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  sovemment,  he  appointed  a  jn- 
^icial  inquiry  to  be  made  into  Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  tlie 
command  of  Nieuessa,  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  him*  eft 
accoi/nt  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guiky.  Bal- 
boa felt  sensibly  the  mortification  of  being  subjected  to  trial  and  to 
punishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  firat  ata* 
tion.     Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  me- 
rit; so  that  the  resentment  of  the  one,  and  tile  envy  of  the  other> 
gave  rise  to  di«sentions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.     It  was 
ihreatened  with  a  calamity  still  more  fatal.    Pedrarias  had  landed 
in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time  of  the  year,t  about  the  middle  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  eloods 
pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more  temperate  elimates.t 
The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated  in  a  rich  plain,  envirened 
wiih  marshes  and  woods.    The  constitution  of  Europeans  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  pestilential  itifluence  of  such  a  situation,  in  a 
elimate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unheal- 
thy.    A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carriedofi^many  of  the  sol- 
diers who  accompanied  Pedrarias.     An  extreme  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions augmented  this  distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find 
{roper  retVeshment  for  the  sick,  or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the 
ealthy.§   In  the  space  of  a    month,    above  six  hundred  jpersens 
perished   in  the  utmost  misery.       Dejection   and  despair    spread 
throughout  the  colony.     Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dis- 
mission, and  were  glad  to  relinquish  all  their  hopes  of  wealthy  in 
order  io  escape  from  that  pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured 
to  divert  those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunes, 
by  finding  them  employment.     With  this  view,  he  sent  several  de- 
tachments into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  levy  gold  arao9g 
the  natives,  and  to  search  for  the  mines  in  which  it  was  produced.— 
Those  rapaciout  adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present  gain  than  to 
the  means  of  faciliiating  their  future  progress,,  plundered  without 
diminctioa   wherever  they  marched.     Kegardless  of  the  alliances 
which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  easiques,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
jects, with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.     By  their  tyranny  and 
enactions,  which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  of  1^ 

•  Herrcra,  c.  13, 14.        f  J«ly- 
#  Rtchftrd  Hist.  NalureUe  de  I'Air  torn.  4.  p.  30i. 
^  Uerreray  dec.  1.  Lb.  x.  c  14.    P.  Mivtyr.  decad.  p.  272. 
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elinatioD,  did  not  rettrain^all  tlie  eoontry  from  the  Oalf  of  Darien  to 
Che  lake  of  Niearagoa  was  desolated)  and  the  Spaniards  were  incon- 
•ideratelj  deprived  of  the  advantages  whieh  they  might  have  deriv- 
ed from  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extending  their  eonqaest  to 
the  Honth  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  eoneern  that  soeh  ill-judged 
proeeodings,  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme,  sent  vi- 
olent reoMOstranees  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government  of 
Pedrarias,  which  had  rumed  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pe- 
drariaa,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived  the  king 
by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation 
•f  the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country.* 

$  XXV,  Ferdinand  became  sensible,  at  length,  of  his  imprudence 
in  ouperceding  the  most  active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the 
New  World,  and  by  way  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him 
MelantadOf  or  lieutenant  Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South 
Bea,  with  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.     At  the  same 
time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support  Balboa  in  all  his  operations, 
and  to  eoosult  with  him  coacemiBsr  every  measure  which  he  himself 
pursued.    But  to  elTeet  such  a  sudden  transition  from  inveterate  en« 
mity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's  power.     Peflrarias 
eootinued  to  treat  his  rival  with  neglect;  and  Balboa's  fortune  being 
eihausted  bv  the  payment  of  his  line  and  other  exactions  of  Pedra- 
rias»  he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  taking  possession 
of  his  new  government.     At  leiij^th,  by  the  interposition  and  exhor* 
tations  of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion; and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  nutrriage  to  Balboa.    The  first  etTect  of  their 
eoncord  was,  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  in- 
cursions into  the  country.    These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence, 
ma  added  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.    Many 
adventurers  resorted  to  him,  and,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
Pedrarias,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  Sooth  Sea. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  vessels  capable 
•f  e»nveying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he  purposed  to  in- 
vade.    After  surmounting  many  obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of 
those  hKHships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  Ameri* 
ea,  he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantines.t  In  thesc^  with  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superiour  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail  to- 
wards Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrari- 
as.4    As  his  reeonciliation  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the 
progress  which  his  son-in-law  was  making,  revived  his  ancient  enmi- 
ty,  and  added  to  its  raneour.    He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  eleva- 
tion of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured  so  deeply.    He  suspected  that 
saceesa  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  independence  upon  his  juris- 
diction— and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred,  fear,  and  jealou- 
sy, operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he 
scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment  to  his 
eonntrj.  Under  pretexts  which  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired 

•  Uerrera.  dee.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  15,  dec.  2.  c.  1,  etc.  Gomsra,  c.  66.    P.  Martyc, 
dec  3.  c.  10.    Rclftcif^u  do  B.  deltt  Cmss,  p.  12. 

t  A.  D.  1517.  t  Ucrrcrs,  dec.  2.  Ub.  L  c.  3.  lib.  U.  c.  U,  15, 2U 
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Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  (o  repair  to  Aela^ 
in  oriler  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Balboa,  with 
the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instant- 
ly obeyed  the  summons;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  his  re- 
venge did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in  confinement.  Jodges 
were  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An  aecasation 
of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the  govern- 
or,  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced; 
and  though  the  judges  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  eolonj, 
interceded  warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inexorable; 
and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
exeeution  uf  a  roan  whom  they  universfilly  deemed  more  capable  than 
any  who  had  borne  the  command  in  America,  of  forming  andaceom- 
plishing  great  designs.^  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he 
had  planned  was  relinquished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from 
punishment  by  the  poweHtil  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and 
other  euurtiers,but  continued  in  power.  8oon  after,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa 
Maria,  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  tbongh 
it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  uf  healthfulness  by  the  change,  tJbe 
commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatlj  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquest k  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive 
countries  situated  upon  the  southern  ocean  t 

$  XXVl.  During  these  transactions  in  Darien,  the  hittorj  of 
which  it  was  proper  to  earry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  tenor,  several 
important  events  occurred  with  respect  to  the  dincovery,  the  eon* 
quest,  and  government,  of  other  provinces  in  the  New  World.  Fer- 
dinand was  so  intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with  the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice  islands  by  the  west,  that,  in  the  year  one  thoosand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expensei 
in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Juan  Diaz  de  Sol  is,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  na- 
vigators in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America^  and 
on  the  first  of  January  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  en- 
tered a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensive  commerce 
is  now  carried  on.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  hay, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  strait  that  communicat- 
ed with  the  Indian  ocean;  but  upon  advancing  farther,  he  fonnd  it 
to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers  by  which  the 
southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to 
make  a  descent  in  4hi8  country,  De  Solis,  and  several  of  his  crew 
were  slain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  ^  the  ships,  cut  their  bo- 
dies in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Discouraged  with  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  territled  at  this  shocking  spectacle, 
the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for  Europe,  \vithont  aiming  at  any 
farther  discovery.^  Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  was 
not  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  this 
course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  fortunate 

•  Ilcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  22.  f  ^bid.  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c  t. 

*  Ilcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  1,  c.  7.  P.  Martyr,  dec  p.  SIT. 
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voytLgty  by  which,  a  few  years  poiterioor  to  this  period,  the  great 
design  that  Ferdinand  bad  in  view  was  aeeomplished. 

$  XXVU.  Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed  in 
extendiiig  their  discoveries  and  settlements  in  America,  they  still 
considered  Hispaniola  as  their  principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of 
government.  Don  Deigo  Columbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor 
abilities  to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and  happy. 
But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the 
most  frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  trea« 
snrer^  the  judges,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  to  counteract  his 
measures,  and  to  dispute  his  authority.    The  most  valuable  prero- 

Sattve  which  the  governor  possessed,  was  that  of  distributing  In- 
iam  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island.  The  rigorous  ser- 
vitude of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by  aCl 
the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such  ne- 
cessary instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor 
great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferdi- 
nand created  a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians, 
a/id  bestowed  it  upon  Rodrisro  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata, 
his  confidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the  injustice,  as  well  as 
indignity,  of  this  invasion  upon  his  rights,  in  a  point  so  essential, 
Don  Oiego  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  anci 
•onsequenee  were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired  to  Spain  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.*  Albuquerqne  entered  upon 
his  office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer,  impatient 
to  amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  In- 
dians in  the  island,  and  found  that,  from  sixty  thousand,  who,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight,  survived  after  all*  their 
•offerings,  they  were  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he 
threw  into  separate  divisions  or  lots,  and  bestoweil  them  upon  such 
ns  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price.  By  this  ar- 
bitrary distribution,  several  of  the  natives  were  removed  from  their 
orieinal  habitations,  many  were  taken  from  their  ancient  masters, 
and  all  of  them  subjected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intoler- 
able labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors.  Those  ad- 
ditional calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  Ex- 
tinction of  this  wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.f 

(  X3[VIII.  The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with  the 
fatal  eonsequences  which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints 
among  such  as  thought  themselves  aggrieved, but  touched  the  hearts 
of  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity.  From  the  time  that 
Ecclesiatties  were  sent  as  instructors  into  America,  they  perceived  s 
that  the  rigour  with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  natives,  ren- 
dered their  ministry  altogether  fruitless.  The  missionaries,  in  con-> 
formity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  were  employed 
to  publish,  early  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of  the  planters, 
with  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  repariimientosy  or 
distributions^  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaret  to  their  eonque-* 


•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iz.  c.  4  lib.  x.  c.  t$. 
tIbid.dM.  l.Ub.x.c.  1?. 
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rors,  or  tio  lets  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity,  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Dominicans^  ^o  whom  tbe  jb- 
struetion  of  the  Americans  was  orif^inally  committed,  were  roost  tc- 
hement  in  testifying  against  the  repartimientoa.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  6ve  hundred  and  eleven,  Montesino,  one  of  their  mosteni* 
aent  preachers,  inveighed  a«;ainst  this  practice  in  the  great  chiii*ek 
at  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  iropetonsity  of  popular  eloquence.  Doit 
Diego  Columbus,  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony,  and  all 
the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the  monk  to  hia 
superiours;  but  they,  instead  ofcondemning^  applauded  his  doctrine, 
as  equally  pious  and  reasonable.  The  Franciscans,  infloenced  by  the 
spirit  of  opposition  andrivalship  which  subsists  between  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  es« 
pouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientosn  But  as  they  could  not  with 
decency  give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of  oppression,  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what 
they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged,  in  eieuse  for  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tarry  any  improvement  in  the 
colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  sncb  dominion  over  the  na* 
tives,  that  they  could  compel  them  to  labour.* 

§  XXIX.  The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and  tn* 
(crested  considerations,  would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigoar  of 
their  sentiments,  and  even  refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  tbesaara* 
meat,  such  of  their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  natives  in 
servitude.!  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  decision  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand  empotvered  a  committee  of 
his  privy-council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  civUiantand 
divines  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola,  in  aup* 
port  of  their  respective  opinions.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  spee« 
ulative  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Domi* 
sicans,  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all 
the  natural  rights  of  men;  but,  notwithstanding  this  decision.  Ilia 
repartimierUos  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  footing.!  As  this 
determination  admitted  the  principle  upon  which  the  DominicaBf 
founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  relief  far 
the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At  length,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and 
censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council,  declaring, 
that  after  manure  consideration  of  the  Apostolic  Ball,  and  other  titles 
by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in 
the  Now  World,$  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both 
by  the  laws  of  Qod  and  of  man;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  ar 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith;  that  no  far* 
ther  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
the  repartimientoSf  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing  to  take  the 
charge  of  that  unon  their  own  consciences;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Dominicansy  and  monks  of  other  religious  orders,  should  abstaioi  for 

*  Herrert,  dec.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  11.  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  e.  6.  p.  9r. 
t  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  97. 

4  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  21.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  ^  A.  D.  1313. 
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% 
(lie  Ihtoiik  from  ihoi»  iovcetircs,  wkiek,  from  an  eteett  of  ekariU 
•hie  fcat  4D*fD[med  seal^^ttiey  had  altered  against  the  praetiee.^ 

l%«Cki»  intenlioa  of  adhering  to  this  deeree  might  be  ftillf  an- 
4ctilO(»d^Ferdina9d  conferred  new  grants  of  Indiatos  upon  several  of 
Ua  cMirtiers.t  But  hi  order  that  he  might  not  ^eem  altogether  inat- 
MAtMre  to  the  rights  «f  hnmitnitj,  he  published  an  ediet,  in  whieh  he 
fwiety*gred  to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians  nnder 
tfia|#lnB  to  whifh  he  snbjeeted  them;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the 
Wff%  #bich  fhef  shonld  be  required  to  perform;  he  prescribed  the 
■#iein  whMi  the^  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  directions 
mStii  f^pt^  ^^  ^heir  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.^ 

fyXXA.  Bift  the  Dominicans*  who  from  their  experience  of  what 
vat  |nisM<Liadged  eofteernine  the  fot  ore,  soon  perceived  the  inefll- 
may  nt  thii^  pnovisions,  and  foretold,  that  as  long  as  it  was  the  in- 
fcfnai  otindiyiduab  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour, no  public  regn- 
hJiifm  i^Ggtif  render  their  servitude  mild  or  tolerable.  Theyeon- 
^Mhr^  ^Jk  wn  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in  attempting 
t^lUMnMlciJctlie  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whose  spirits 
wePT  %lt«li,  ^nd  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  of 
th^m^inAripair.,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superioursto  re^ 
guM^I^  Subcontinent)  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  amonc 

Ajfdiegaatives  as  were  not  hiiherto  corrupted  by  the  example  ^ 

»lp|i|||'i>»  ^  alienated  bv  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith, 
lined  in  Hispantola  continued  to  rcmonstratCi  with  de- 
wmm^mrwMmmmt  agaiost  thc  scrvitude  of  the  Indians.^ 

'^  JPCJCI.  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  dbtri- 
hkM^  tli^lndiansy  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  tha 
rmMfmientosj  and  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  peo* 
^^  whd  possessed  all  the  courage,  the  talenu,  and  activity  requi* 
tiU  in  s^npporting  such  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholomew 
de  laa  Catas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  clergymen  sent  out 
with  Colnmbos  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle 
in  that  island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  ec- 
elesiastics»  with  respect  to  th^  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the  nativea 
to  servitude;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
viction, he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  owa 
share  in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  amons  their  conquerors,  de* 
eiariBg  that  he  should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  gnilt,  in 
having  exercised  for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  felloir* 
creatares.Y  From  that  time,  he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the 
Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by 
the  respect  duo  to  his  abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the  merit 
of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  countrymen.  Ho  did 
not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedio|p  of  Albuquer- 
qne,  and,  thong^  he  soon  foimd  that  attention  to  his  own  interest 
randered  this  rapacious  oAcer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain  with  the  most  sangnine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes 

^  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.       f  See  Note  XXV. 
i  Rcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

%  Una.  lib.  i.  e.  14.  Touroo.  WtL  Ckmcr.  de  rAmeriqtte»  torn.  1.  p.  259. 
f  Fr.  Aug.  D«TlUa  PsdilU  Hist  de  U  FundcCion  de  U  Provincis  de  St.  Jtfs 
ih  Mexico^  p.  303, 304.  llerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.l2. 
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and  i^ftenifm  tli«  heart  of  Ferdtnaiidy  by  UiaI  tUikHit  pieture  of  (ht 
opprettiioii  of  bis  subjects^  which  he  %vouM  exhibit  to  ois  Tieinr.*     ^ 

^  XXXII.  He  casilj  obtaioed  admittance  to  the  kinc *  whoM  ie 
found  in  a  declining  tiate  of  health.  With  much  freedom^aad  ao 
lens  eUqueneey  he  repretented  to  him  all  the  fatal  effeeti  of  the  ra^ 
partimienio$  in  the  New  World*  boldly  ebaxgiD|  him  with  the  giiitt 
t>f  bavins  authorized  this  impious  measure,  which  had  brought  mi* 
serj  and  destruetion  upon  a  aumeroos  and  innocent  ra^e  of  men^wbini 
Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand^  whose  mind 
as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  hb  distemper,  was  groit^ 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another  juncfato  M 
would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  d^ep  eompooetioa  to^  the 
discourse  of  Las  Casas«  and  promised  to  take  into  serious  eoniider- 
ation  the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  Bat 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  resolution*  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  ia  his 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  wit^  hisustat 
ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for  Flanders,  inorifor^  oc- 
cupy the  ear  of  the  y ounp^ ,  monareh,  when  cardinal  Ximenes,  ^i^M 
as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Castile,  eoumiailJba 
him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  oomptaintf 
in  person.  . ^      .    ' 

$  XXXIII.  He  accordingly   weighed  the  matter  with 
equal  to  its  importance;  and  as  his  impetuous  mind  d^tij 

schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon  fixed  upon  a  plan  whWI ^ 

ished  the  ministers,  trained  up  under  the  formal  and  eau^ibus  alnia- 
Mtration  of  Ferdinand  Without  regarding  either  the  rights  of  ^on 
Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  the  late  king,  ne 
resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  as  superinteadents  of  all 
the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  cireamstaoees 
on  the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question. 
It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualiied 
for  such  an  important  station.  As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  Amerieat 
or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  administration  of  that  departmeatt 
had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  possessioa 
of  their  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
domioion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  ton 
nartiaui^,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  At 
Uie  DoDiinicaosand  Fmnciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides 
in  the  controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  ex- 
eluded  both  these  fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confided  his 
choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  a  small,  but  respectable  order  ia 
Spain.  With  the  assistanee  of  their  general,  and  in  concert  with 
Las  Casa8,he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons  whom  he  deemed  equal 
to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of  dia- 
tinguished  probity  with  unbounded  power  to  regulate  all  judicial 
proeecding»  in  the  c<»lonies.  LasCasas  was  appointed  toaeeompasy 
tbem,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.f 

$  XXXI V.  To  vest  such  extraordinary  powers, as  might  at  once 
overturn  the  system  of  governme^  establiahed  in  the  New  World,  in 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  s.  c.  12.   Dec  3. 1&.  i.  c.  11 .    DavUla  PodiUa  Hist  p. 

m.  tWerreft»,<lec.  2-nb.  ir.c.  3. 
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Ibiir  p«rii?ai)  wlio,  from  their  buMble  eonditien  io  llfc,  were  litlte 
entitled  to  petaeirthls  high  autheritj,  appeared  to  Zapatt,  and  other 
nioisten  ef  the  late  ttiog,  a  neaiure  to  wild  and  dangeroes,  that 
they  refaied  to  i«stie  the  mpatehes  neeetsary  Ibr  earrjriag  h  into  ei^ 
eetition.  But  Ximenet  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  op*- 
poffition  to  any  of  hit  liAemes.  He  sent  for  the  relhtetory  ministers, 
and  addressed  then  in  sneh  a  tone,  that  in  the  ntnost  eonstematiott 
Ifcoy  obeyed  his  orders^*  The  superintendents,  with  their  assoeiate 
Zaazo,  and  T^as  Casas,  sailed  Ibr  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival, 
the  first  act  of  aiithority  \vas  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had 
been  granted  to  the  Spanish  conrtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing 
in  America.  This,  together  with  the  information  whioh  had  been 
received  from  Spain  concerning  the  objeet  of  the  eommission,  spread 
a  general  alarm,  The  colonists  eoneluded  that  they  were  to  be  de* 
prived  at  onec  of  the  hands  with  whieh  they  earned  on  their  labour, 
and  that,  of  coD»eriueQce,  rnin  was  nnairbidable.  Bat  the  fathers  of 
St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  sueh  eantionand  prndenee,  as  soon  dhisl* 
pated  all  their  fearfl.  They  diseorered,  in  erery  step  of  their  eon« 
duet,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  affairs,  whieh  is  seldom  ae* 
quired  in  a  cloister;  and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentle- 
ness still  more  rare  among  persons  trained  op  in  the  solitode  and 
austerity  of  a  monastic  life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information 
from  every  quarter,  they  compared  the  different  aeeonnts  whieh  they 
reeeived,  and,  after  a  matare  eonsideration  of  the  whole,  they  were 
fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  eolony  rendered  it  impossible  to 
adept  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas,  and  reeommended  by  the  Car- 
dinal. They  plainly  perceiyed  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  Ameriea 
were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  eould  neither  work  the  mines  whieh 
had  Itvit  epened,  nor  cultivate  the  eountrr;  that  they  depended  for 
dectiBg  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natires,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
tfcqr  ainst  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  ad« 
vanlagbs  whieh  they  derived  from  them;  that  no  allurement  WM  so 

C#erfot  as  to  surmount  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any 
mrions  effort,  and  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master  eould 
eonpel  them  to  work;  and  if  they  were  not  kept  eonstantly  under  tho 
eye  and  diseipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was  their  natural  listless- 
aess  and  indifferenee,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to  religious  in* 
strnetion,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  whieh  they  had 
^en  already  taught'  Upon  all  those  aeeonnts,  the  superintendent! 
Ibnnd  it  neeessary  to  tolerate  repariimienton^wikd  to  suffer  the  Indians 
to  remain  under  snbjeetion  to  their  Bpanish  masters.  They  used 
their  utmost  endenvours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  thia 
•Btablishmeat,  and  to  seeure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best 
treatment  compatible  with  a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose, 
they  revived  former  regulations,  they  prescribed  new  ones,  thcj  ne« 
glected  no  cireomstanec  that  tended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
yoke;  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and  their  exhortations, 
they  laboured  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments  of  equity 
and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whose  industry 
tliey  depended.  Zoaso,  in  his  department  seconded  the  endeavours 
of  the  superintendents.    He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice  in  such  a 

•  llerrers,  c.  6. 
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gwttMr  at  to  rendelr  tkeir  deeiiioiii  eqaittUe  at  well  at  e^^fptAUottt 
and  intradaeed  Tarioat  rtgolatioat  whicli  f^a^y  hnproved  tk€  ia« 
larior  poliee  of  the  eolony.  The  talitfaction  whieh  hit  condaat,  attd 
that  of  the  toperiatevdeatt  gaire,  wjat  now  onivertal  among  iha  Spa« 
niardt  tettied  in  the  New  World,  and  all  admired  the  botdneit  af 
Xinenet,  in  having  departed  from  the  onKoary  path  of  batiaatt  ia 
forming  hit  planyatwell  at  hit  tagacity,ta  pitebiog  opon  penaat, 
whote  witdom,  maderation,  and  ditinterettednest  rendered  tbem 
werUiT  af  thit  high  tmtt.* 

$  XXXV,  Lat  Caiiat  alone  wat  dittatinfied.  The  prudential  con- 
tiderationt  whieh  inflneneed  the  tapervnteuileiits,  made  no  impression 
apon  him.  He  regarded  their  idea  of  accommodaling  their  conduct 
ta  the  ttate  of  the  eolony,  at  the  maxim  of  an  unhallou  ed  timid  po< 
]iey»  whieh  tolerated  what  wat  unjast^beeauRe  it  wa^  beneficial.  He 
eotttendedi  that  the  Indiant  were  by  nature  Tvqo,  and,  as  their  protec- 
tor, he  required  the  tuperinlendentt  not  to  bereave  them  of  the  com- 
noA  privileget  of  humanity.  Theyreeoived  his  most  virulent  re- 
monttraneet  without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own  tys- 
tem.  The  Spanith  plantert  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and 
were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieeet  for  intisting  in  a  requisition  so  odt- 
out  to  them.  Lat  Catat,  in  order  to  teroen  himself  from  their  rage, 
found  it  neeettary  to  take  shelter  in  a  eonvent,  and  pereeiTiag  t£at 
all  hit  elTortt  in  Ameriea  were  fruitiest  he  toon  set  out  far  Baeopa^ 
with  a  filed  retolution  not  to  abandon  the  proteetioa  of  a  (»eapfe 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  eruelly  oppretted.f 

$  XXXVI.  Had  Ximenet  retained  th4t  vigour  of  mind  wHb  wUeh 
he  utaally  applied  to  butiness,  Las  Casas  mtt«t  have  met  with  Jm 
Tory  j^raeious  reeeption  upon  hit  return  to  Spahi.  But  he  fotfWddm 
Cardinal  languithing  under  a  mortal  distemper,  and  preparing  ta  re* 
tign  hit  authority  to  the  yoang  king,  who  was  daily  expeeted .  CtMa 
the  Law  Couatriet.  Charlet  firrited,  took  possestion  of  ihegoreni- 
vent,  and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenet,  lost  aroiuftteri  whote  ^ilHI^ 
and  integrity  entitled  him  to  direct  hit  affairt.  Mfiny  of  the  Pleats 
bh  BobintT  had  aeeompanied  their  sovei^ign  to  Spain.  Frotn  that 
warm  predileetion  to  hit  eountrymen,  whieh  wat  natural  at  hit  age, 
keeontulted  them  with  reipeet  to  all  the  Iransaetiont  in  hit  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  iuditereet  eagernets,  intruded  them- 
aelret  into  every  butinett,  and  teiaeed  almost  e%'ery  department  af 
adminittration.t  The  direction  of  the  American  affairs  wat  i^n  oh« 
jeet  too  alluring  ta  escape  their  at  tention.  La^  Casas  observed  their 
growing  influenee*  and  though  projectors  are  utnally  too  sanguine 
to  eondnet  their  tehemet  with  much  dexterity,  he  postested  a  outt- 
ling  indefatigable  aeti^rity,  whieh  temetimet  aeeomplithet  itt  pur- 
potet  with  ffreater  toeeett,  than  the  mott  exquitito  diteemment  ami 
addrett.  He  courted  the  Flemith  minitlert  with  attiduity.  He  re- 
pretented  ta  them  the  abturdity  of  all  the  maxima  hitherto  adopted 
with  retpeet  to  the  government  of  Ameriea,  particularly  daring  the 
adminittration  of  Perdinand,  and  pointed  tut  the  defectt  of  thoto 
arrangementt  whieh  Ximenet  had  introduced.  The  memory  of  Per- 
diaaod  wat  odioat  ta  the  Flemingt.    The  superiour  virtue  and  abif^ 

^Herrera,  dec  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Remesal  Hist.  Gcncr.  lib.  ii.  c.  14,  15, 16 
f  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  li.  c.  16,         %  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^3. 
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itiMi  ff  XkM!lie«  bad  l#sg  been  the  eb|eet  of  tbeir  envj.  Tbey  fond- 
)j  iiiifced  to  bUve  a  plautible  pretext  for  coademning  tbe  measures, 
botli'af  tbe  mooareb  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  refleeting  some  dis* 
erediit  on  tbeir  politieal  wisdom.  Tbe  friends  of  Don  Diego  Colum- 
b«s»  as  well  us  the  Spanish  eourtiers,  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
ihe  Cardinal's  administration*  joined  Las  Casas  in  eensiiring  the 
salieme  of  sending  superintendents  to  America.  This  ipnion  of  so 
nianj  iolereiits  aud  paseions  was  irresistible;  and,  in  eonseqocnce  of 
it,  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  together  with  their  associate  Znazo, 
were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Figueroa,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence, 
was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island,  and  received  instructions,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  once  more, 
with  the  utmost  attention,  tlie  point  in  controyersy  between  him  and 
tbe  people  uf  the  colony,  with  respect  to  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  na- 
tives; and  in  the  meantime  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  allevi- 
ate their  auficrings,  and  to  prevent  the  extinetion  of  tbe  race.* 

$  XXXVII.  This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  conld  pro- 
cure,  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  tbe  Indians.  Tbe  impofsibilitv 
of  carrying  on  any  improvement  in  America,  unless  tbe  Spanish 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  tbe  natives,  was  an  insupera- 
ble objection  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects,  fn  order 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he  found  it  was  in 
vain  to  mention  his  scheme,  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  negroes  from  tbe  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating 
the  ground.  One  of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had 
derived  from  their  discoveries  in  Africa,  arose  from  tbe  trade  in 
slaves.  Various  circumstances  concurred  in  reviving  this  odioiis 
commerce,  which  had  been  long  abolished  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the  principles 
of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
three,  a  few  negro  slaves  bad  been  sent  into  the  New  World.f  In 
ther  year  one  ihoosand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted 
the  importation  of  them  in  greater  numbers!  They  were  found  to 
he  a  more  robust  and  Ivardy  race  than  tbe  natives  of  America.  Tbc^ 
were  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servi- 
fnde,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  four  Indians.^  Cardinal  Xiraenes,  however,  when  solicited  to  en- 
eourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  reject  ed  the  proposition,  because 
be  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery, 
whUe  he  was  consulting  about  tbe  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  an- 
other IF  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
hnrrj  with  headlong  impetuosity  towanls  a  favourite  point,  was  in- 
capmble  of  making  this  distinction.  While  he  contended  earnestly 
for  the  liberty  of  the  people  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  la- 
boured to  enslave  tbe  inhabitants  of  another  region;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced 
It  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  neavier  upon  tbe 

♦  Herrera,  dec  2.  lib.  ii.  c  16, 19,  21.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  8.    . 
t  Herrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c  12.        i  Ibid,  lib.  viii.  c.  9.      $  Ibid,  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
5  Hcrrera,  dec,  Z  lib.  ii.  c.  8, 
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Afrieans.  UDforlonafelyfor  the  latter,  Las  Caias'i  plan  was  adopt* 
f  d.  Charles  jp-anted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  ra?ouritefl,  eon- 
tatning  an  exelusire  rignt  of  importing;  fonr  thousand  negroes  into 
America.  The  fa%'oorite  sold  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merehants 
for  tireotj-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  the  first  who  brongtil 
into  a  regular  form  that  eommerce  fdr  slaves  between  Afriea  ami 
America,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  sueb  an  amaatng  fx- 
tent.* 

§  XXXVIIt.  But  the  Genoese  merchants,  condnctii^  their  opera- 
tions, at  first,  with  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded  sueli  a 
high  price  for  negroes,  that  the  number  imported  into  Hispaniob 
made  no  great  change  upon  the  state  of  the  colony.f  Las  CaaaSf 
whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  indefatigable,. had  recoorseto 
another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians.  He  observed^  that 
most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America,  were  sailors 
and  soldiers  employed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the  eountryi 
the  yoongcr  sons  of  noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring suilden  wealtli;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  indio 
gence  or  crimes,  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead  of 
such  mel^  who  were  disRolutc,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  s^ber 
persevering  industry  which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  eoloniesy  he 
proposed  to  supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of 
the  New  World,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  and  husband- 
men,whofihoutd  be  allured  by  suitable  premiums  to  remove  thither. 
These*  as  they  were  accustomed  In  fatigue,  would  be  able  lo  perform 
the  work,  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  consli- 
Itftfoii,  were  unequal,  and  might  soon  beeume  useful  and  opulent  eiti- 
xens.  But  fliough  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  in- 
liabitants,  having  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small^pox,  which 
Awept  off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  con- 
tinued oppression;  and  though  Las  Casas  liad  (he  countenance  of 
the  Flemish  ministers,  tbis  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  of 
Burjc^os,  who  thwarted  all  his  projccts.| 

$  XXXIX.  Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief  for 
-the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  set** 
fled.  The  evil  was  become  so  inveterate  there,  as  not  (o  adroit  of  a 
cure.  But  such  discoveries  were  daily  making  in  the  continent,  as 
gave  a  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  ami  popnlousncss.  In  all  those 
vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeUe  colony  planted;  and  except  a 
small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still  occupied  the 
whole  countrv.  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for  the 
humanity  ancf  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he 
had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  al- 
ready established.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
unoccupied  count r}',  stretching  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  golf  of 
Paris  to  the  western  frontier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  colony 
enmposed  of  husbandmen,  labourcr«,and  ecclesiastics.  He  engaged, 
to  the  space  of  two  year?,  to  civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 

*  Herrera,  dec,  !•  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  f  A.  D.  1518. 
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«iul  U  iMtfiiet  then  to  thoroughly  it  the  arts  of  toeial  life,  that,  fltm 
the  fHrits  of  their  iodustriry  ao  aoaoal  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand 
dueati  thooM  arito  to  the  King.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  hit 
laproreAentt  would  be  to  far  advaneed»  as  to  yif  Id  aonoallv  sixty 
tiMOiand  dueats.  He  stipalated,  that  no  saiJor  or  soldier  shoald  ever 
bo  permitted  to  settle  in  this  distriet;  and  that  no  Spaniard,  what* 
erer,  should  enter  without  his  permission.  He  even  projected  to 
olotho  dio  people  whom  he  took  aUng  %vith  him  in  some  distiagaisfa- 
ing  garht  whien  did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  dress,  that  ihey  might 
linear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  raee  of  men  from  those  who 
ted  brought  so  many  ealamities  upon  their  country.*  From  this 
scheme,  of  which  I  hare  traeed  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest 
that  Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  coacernifig  the  method  of  treating 
the  Indians,  similar  to  those  by  whieh  the  Jesuits  after \iards  carried 
tm  their  great  operations  in  another  part  of  the  same  continent  He 
anpposed  that  the  Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascen- 
dant whieh  they  possessed,  in  eonsequenee  of  their  superior  progress 
in  ocienee  and  improvement,  misht  gradually  form  ttic  minds  of  the 
Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of  whieh  they  were  destitute, 
might  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  capable 
of  Its  functions. 

$  XL.  But  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  eonneil  of  the  Indies, 
this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high 
degree.  They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturaUy 
so  limited,  and  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attemBt  to  iti- 
struct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless*  They  contended,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  imprmlent  to  give  the  command  of  a  country 
extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  faneirol  pre- 
sumptuous enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  world,  and  un- 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  Laii  Casas,  far  from  being 
discoucaged  with  a  repulse,  whieh  he  bad  reason  to  expect,  had  re- 
course once  qiore  t«  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  ^calouslv  patroniz- 
ed bis  scheme,  merdy  because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanish 
ministers.  They  prevailed  with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been 
raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  cousideralion  of  this  mea- 
sure to  a  select  number  of  his  privy-eounsellors;  and  Las  Casas  hav- 
ing excepted  against  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as 
partial  and  interested,  they  were  all  excluded.  The  decision  of  men 
chnoen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly  conforma- 
ble to  their  sentiments.  Tlicy  warmly  approved  of  Las  Casas 's  plan,- 
and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted  the  ter- 
ritory allotted  to  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  Cu- 
mana,  allowing  him«  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  to- 
wards the  interior  part  of  the  country. t 

$  XLI.  This  determination  did  iM>t  pass  uncensured.  Almost  ev- 
ery person  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  if, 
and  supported  their  opinion  so  confidently,  ant]  with  such  plaimible 
reasons,  an  made  it  adviseable  to  pause  and  in  review  the  subject 
more  deliberately.    Charles  himself>  though  aeeustumed,  at  thiscar- 

•  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
fGomaraHist.  Cencr.  c.  77.    Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  h*.  c.  3,  <^icdo,  lib.  xix. 
c.i 
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tj  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  leiitimeiits  of  bit  minlstert,  wMi 
■neh  iobmissiTe  deferenee)  at  did  aat  promite  that  deeisi?e  vigoar  af 
miad  tvhieh  dittiagaithed  hit  riper  jeart,  eoald  aot  help  sutpeetiag 
that  (he  eagemett  with  whieh  the  Fleming  took  part  in  every  af* 
f&ir  relating  to  Aaieriea>iowed  from  tome  improper  motivei  and  •be- 
gan to  diteover  an  inelination  to  examine  in  perton  into  the  ttate  af 
(he  question  eoneerning  the  character  of  the  Amerieanti  and  the  pro- 
per manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  making  thit  inqniry 
wi(h  great  advantage  toon  oceurreu.*  Qoevedo  the  bishop  of  Da* 
rien,  who  had  aceompanied  Fedrarias  to  the  continent  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  in  Barce- 
lona, where  the  court  then  resided.  It  was  quickly  known,  ttaft'lib 
sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  ditpotition  of  the  Indiant.dif- 
flered  from  those  of  Las  Casas;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded, 
that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons^  who,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Ameriea,  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  be  able  to  discov- 
er which  of  (hem  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern- 
ment and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The  emperor  ap- 
peared with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took  las  seat  on  a  throne  pfe 
the  great  hall  of  (he  palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  indies,  was  summoned  to  be  pre- 
seat.  The  bishop  of  Darien  was  called  upon  first  to  deliver  his 
opinion.  Re,  in  a  short  discourse,  lamentea  (be  fatal  desolation  of 
America  by  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  excessive 
rigonr  knd  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards;  but  declar- 
ed, that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World,  whom  he  had  seen  either 
in  the  con(inent  or  in  the  islands  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race  of 
men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  (heir  talents,  for  servitodcy 
and  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they 
were  kept  under  (he  continual  inspce(ion  of  a  master*  Las  Catat, 
at  greater  length,  and  with  more  fervour,  defended  his  own  system. 
Me  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  bom 
(o  servitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhuman.  He  asserted,  that  (he  fa- 
culties of  (he  Americans  were  not  naturally  despicable,  but  unim- 
proved; that  (hey  were  capable  of  receiving  ins(rue(ion  in  (he  prin- 
ciples of  relitfion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  (he  indus(ry  andVrts  which 
would  qualify  (hem  for  the  various  ofiices  of  social  life;  that  the 
mildness  and  timidity  of  (heir  nature  rendered  (hem  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  (hey  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand. 
He  professed^  that  his  intentions  in  proposing  (he  scheme  now  under 
consideration  were  pure  and  disintei*e»ted;  and  though,  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs,  inestimable  benefits  would  result  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor  never  would  receive, 
any  recompense  on  that  aceouri(. 

$  XLII.  Charles,  after  hcarins  bodi,  and  consulting  with  his  min- 
isters, did  not  think  himself  sumciently  informed  (o  es(ablish  any 
general  arrangement  wi(h  respect  to  the  state  of  (he  Indians;!  but 
as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  (be  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  air 

^'.hinvCO.  t  A.  n.  !5:X>. 
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«▼€■  Uie  inslMp  of  Darieii  admitted  his  scheme  (o  be  of  saeb  irapor* 
(aoee^  tliat  a  trial  sboald  be  ii(ade  of  its  effects,  he  issued  a  patent, 
^aatiDg  him  the  district  in  Cnmana  fcrmerlj  mentioned,  with  foil 
power  to  establish  a  colonj  there  according  to  his  own  plan.* 

^XLIll.  Las  Casas  pnshed  on  (he  preparations  for  his  voyage 
"wilh  his  asoal  ardour.  But  either  from  his  own  inexperience  in  the 
couduei  of  affairs,  or  frsm  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  no* 
hility,  who  universally  dreaded  the  success  of  an  institation  that 
might  rob  them  of  the  industrious  and  useful  hands  which  cultivated 
their  estates,  his  progress  in  engaging  husbandmen  and  labourers 
was  extremely  slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail  on  any  more  to  aceem- 
pany  him  to  Cumaoa. 

XLIV.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this  slen- 
der train,  hardly  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  terrU 
tory,  and  altogether  unequal  to  any  effectual  attempt  towards  eivil- 
izing  its  inhabitaou,  he  set  saik  The  fint  place  at  which  he 
tooebed  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  be  received  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme  more  insuper- 
able than  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  When  he  left  America  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  Spaniards  had 
little  iatercourso  with  any  part  of  the  continent,  except  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  species  of  istemal  industry 
began  to  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they 
bad  hitherto  carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them  to  try. 
various  axpedients  for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers 
of  negroes  were  imported;  but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price, 
many  of  the  planters  coutd  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  In  order 
to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispan- 
iola fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the  continent,  la 
places  where  Ihey  found  themselves  inferiour  in  strength,  they  tra- 
ded with  natives,  and  gave  them  toys  in  exchaase  for  the  plates  of 
gold  worn  by  them  as  ornaments;  but,  wherever  Uiey  could  surprise 
or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off  by  force,  and  sold 
then  aa  slaves.!  lu  those  predatory  excursions,  such  atrocious  actu 
of  violence  and  cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name 
was  held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever  any  ships 
appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down 
to  the  shore  ia  arms,  to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tran- 
quility. They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with 
precipitation;  they  cut  off  others;  and  in  the  violence  of  their  resent- 
meot  against  the  whole  nation,  they  murdered  two  Dominican  mis- 
sionaries, whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of 
CttBUma.1  This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for  sanctity,  excited 
fluieb indignation  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola,  who  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  licentious  and  cruel  pf^ceedings,  were  possessed  with  a 
wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  ancl  a  superstitious  respect  for  its  minis- 
ters, that  they  determined  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment,  not  only- 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  rase.    With 

•  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3, 4,  5.    Argensola  Annales  d'Artgon,  74,  9f . 
Bemisal  Hist.  Gener.  lib.  ii.  c  19, 20. 

t  Herrcrt,  dec.  3.  lib.  ik  c.  3.        t  Oriedo^  Hist  lib.  xix.  c.  3. 
Vol.  I.  tr 
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this  yiew,  thej  c^are  the  eomniAnil  of  6ye  dHtps  and  tJiree  li««<lr«il 
men  to  Die^o  Ocampo,  with  onlers  to  lay  waste  tite  foo«trj  of  C«- 
niana  with  fire  an<t  sword,  and  transport  all  fhe  inhahitaots  as  slarea 
to  Hispaniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas  ftmmi  at  ^erto  Rico,  in 
his  way  to  the  continent;  and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  bw  Toyage, 
he  immediately  perceived  that  it  woaldbe  impossible  to  attemfK  the 
execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  teat  of 
M'ar  and  desolation.* 

§  XLV.  In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  Hnftirtunate 
incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo,  learing  hts  folleweri 
cantoned  out  among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rieo.f  From  many  eoii« 
eurring  causes,  the  reception  which  La?  Casas  met  with  in  Hi\ip&fii- 
ola  was  very  unfavourable.  In  his  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians,  he  had  censured  the  conduct  of  his  eonntrymen  settled  there, 
with  such  honest  severity  as  rendered  him  universally  odio«8  to 
them.  They  considered  their  own  ruin  as  the  inevitable  eoime- 
quence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated  with  the  hope  of  re* 
ceiving  a  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  most  be  relin* 
quished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony 
tnere.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians,  that  was  represented  as  decisive  against  the  system 
of  Las  Casas.  He  collected  in  Uispaniola  a  good  number  of  the  na- 
tives, and  settled  them  in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  fiber- ' 
ty,  and  with  the  uneontroulled  direction  of  their  own  actions.  But 
that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode  of  Mfb  extremely  different  fmot 
that  which  takes  place  wherever  civilization  has  made  any  conatdo 
ernble  progress,  wer^  incapable  of  assuming  new  habits  at  once.— 
pejeeted  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those  of  their  nova- 
try,  they  exerted  so  little  industry  in  cuhivating  the  ground,  appear- 
ad  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  fc^resight  in  providing  f\ir  their  owa 
tvants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  condueting  their 
HSairS}that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapable  of  being  fbrm- 
ed  to  live  like  men  in  social  life,  and  considerea  them  as  children, 
who  should  be  kept  Under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  anperi- 
our  to  themselves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity. f 

§  XLVI.  Notwithstanding  all  those circuntstanceB,  which  alienat- 
ed the  persons  in  Hispaniola  to  whom  Las  Casaa  applied,  from  liini- 
^jf]f  and  from  his  measures,  he,  by  \xh  activity  and  persevcranect  by 
some  concessions,  and  many  threats,  obtained,  at  length,  a  small  bo- 
dy of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  colony  at  their  Aral  landing.-— 
But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rieo,  he  found  that  the  diseaset  of 
the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people;  and  that  others, 
having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to  follow  hiro<  Witk 
the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landcfdin  Cnmana*  OeiMn* 
po  ha4  executed  his  commission  in  th«t  province  with  such  barb^r- 
fii^A  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  othera  in 
chains  to  Hispaniola^  and  forcetl  the  rest  to  fly  fbr  shelter  to  tlie 
woods^  that  the  people  of  a  small  colony,  whieb  he  had  planted  at » 
place  which  ha  named  ToUdoj  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a 
desolated  country.    There,  however,  Laa  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix 

•  Hcrrcpa,  dec  2.  lib,  ix.  c.  8,  9.    f  ^P"^  ^3.    ♦  Hcrrcra,  dec.  2,  lib.  x.  c.  ^ 
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lib  rMiieaee,  (hough  ileMrUd  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  pro* 
le^l  him,  and  by  tliose  ander  thecomraaud  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  eaiamitiet  to  which  he  luuit  be  exposed  in  (hat 
wreiehed  station.  He  made  the  best  provision  in  his  power  for  the 
•Afety  and  subtistenee  of  his  followers;  but  as  his  utmost  efforts 
mvailed  little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  return* 
ed  to  tiispanioJay  in  order  to  solicit  more  etifeetual  aid  for  the  pre- 
•enration  of  men  whoyfrom  eontidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a 
post  of  so  mueb  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  hav- 
ingdiseovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards^  at- 
•embkd  secretly^  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exas- 
perated  by  many  injuries,  eut  off  a  gcwd  number,  and  compelled  tite 
rest  to  iy  in  the  utmost  consternation  u  the  island  oi  Cubagua.— 
The  small  colony,  oetlled  there,  on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
eatchingthe  pauia  with  which  their  countrymen  had  been  seized, 
abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  any  part  of 
the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Darien.  itstoaished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters.  Las 
Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  (his  fatal  termination  of 
all  his  spleadid  sahemea.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  eonvent  of  the 
Dominicans  at  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of 
that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Camana  happened  in  tha 
yaar  one  thonsaad  fi?e  hundred  and  twenty-one,  1  have  chosen  to 
traee  the  progress  of  Lat  Casas 's  negociations  from  their  first  Vise  to 
their  final  issue  without  interruption.  His  system  was  the  object  of 
long  asd  attentive  diseoaaion;  and  though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  Amerieans,  partly  from  hit  own  rashness  and  imprudence, 
•aMd  partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his  adversaries,  were 
not  aUended  with  that  sueeess  whith  he  promised  with  too  sanguine 
confideBce,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave 
rise  to  variont  reflations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  (hat  unhappy 
people.  1  retarn  now  to  the  History  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  as 
they  occur  in  the  order  of  time  t 

$  XL VII.  Diega  Yelas4|ttez,  who  eonquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one 
thousand  Bvt  hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained  the  ^vemment  of 
tluU  island,  as  the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  thougli  he  sel- 
dom Acknowledged  his  superiaur,  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own 
antbority  altogether  independent.^  Under  this  prudent  administra- 
tion, Cuba  beeame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. The  fame  of  this  allureil  Ihither  many  persons  from  the 
other  eoJeaies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establisih- 
ment  or  some  emplomeot  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the 
west  of  all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spamards,  and  as  the  ocean, 
whseJl^  atretehesbeyiHid  it  towards  that  «|narter,  had  not  hitherto  been 
eapfored,  these  eirottmstanees  uaturaily  invited  the  inhabitanls  to 
attempt  new  discoveries.  An  etpedttion  for  llris  purpose,  in  which 
aetivity  and  resolution  might  conduct  to  sudden  wealth,  was  more 
suited  to  ihe  genius  of  the  age,  than  tlte  pati<ent  industry  requisite 

•  Kerrcra,  dec.  2.  Ub.  x.  c.  5.  rtec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  3, 4,  5.  Oriedo.  Hist.  lib.  t:t, 
0.  5.  Gomarik,  c.  ?7.  DarllU  Psdttls,  lib.  i.  c.  9r.  ttcfflissl  Hbt.  Geft>  lit- 
xi.  c.  22,  23. 

t  Hcrrers,  dec.  Z  lib.  x.  c.  5.  p.  329.  t  Ibid.  T.b.  ii.  c.  19. 
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in  clearing  ^oand,  and  manufaeturinff  tagar.  Instigated  bj  thi* 
gpirit,  several  oflieers,  who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in  Darieifr 
entered  into  an  association  to  nndertake  a  vojage  of  diseoverj. — 
They  persuaded  Praneiseo  Hernandes  Cordova,  an  oppolent  plant* 
er  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  to  joiD  with  them 
in  the  adventure,  and  chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Yelaiquez 
not  only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted  in  carrying  it  on.  At 
the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremely  indrgent,  he  and  Cordova 
advanced  money  for  purchasing  three  small  vemelt,  and  furnishing 
them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  for  trafiic  or  for  war.  A  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  enibarked  on  board  of  them,  and  sailed  for  Sf. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eight  of  Febrnary  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  ehief  pilot,  Anionio  Alami- 
nos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral,  Columbus,  they  stood 
directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
uniformly  maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  they 
saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catomtj  the  eastern  point  of  thai 
large  peninsula  projecting  from  tne  continent  of  America,  which  still 
retains  its  original  name  of  Yucatan*  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments; 
an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other 
part  of  America  possessed  by  naked  savages.  Cordova  endeavour- 
ed by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will  of  these  people.  They» 
though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  presented  for  the  first 
tim^  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their  kahitatioBS, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly,  and 
as  thev  aavanced  into  the  country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  laree  houses  built  with  stone.  But  the^  soon  found  that^HT 
the  people  of  Yueatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond 
their  countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artftil  and  warlike.  For 
though  the  cazique  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, he  had  posted  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  amboah 
behind  a  thieket,  who,  upon  a  signal  ipven  by  him,  rushed  out  and 
attacked  the  Spaniards  with  great  boldness,  and  some  degree  of 
martial  order.  At  the  first  flight  of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  wounded;  but  the  Indians  were  struck  with  such  terror 
by  the  sudden  explosion  of  fire  arms,  and  so  surprised  at  the  exeeit- 
tion  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bows,  and  by  the  other  weapons  of 
their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cordova  quitted  a 
country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  olT 
two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small  temple,  which 
he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without  losing  ^^^^  «f 
the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There 
the  natives  received  them  more  hospitably;  but  the  Spaniards  were 
much  surprised,  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along  whieli  they 
had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large  island,  they  had 
not  observed  any  river.*  As  their  water  began  to  fail,  they  ad- 
vanced^ in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply— and  at  teogth  they  discovered 

♦  Sec  Kotc  XXVI. 
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the  nooUi  of  a  river  at  PotoDchaiiy  tome  leagoet  beyond  Cam* 
peaeby. 

Cordova  landed  all  hifl  troopo  in  order  to  protect  the  tailort  while 
employed  in  filling  the  eatks;  hot,  notwithstanding  this  preeaotion^ 
the  natives  mshed  down  upon  them  with  soeh  fiirv>  and  in  sneh  num- 
bers, that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body  eseaped  unhart.  Their  eom- 
mander,  though  wounded  in  twelve  different  places,  directed  the  re-^ 
treat  with  presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  he  had 
led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with  much  difficulty  thev  re- 
gained their  ships.  AAer  this  fatal  repulse,  nothing  remained  but 
to  hanen  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces.  In  their  passage 
thither  they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  distress  for  want  of  water, 
that  men  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure.  Some  of 
them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way^  Cordova, 
their  commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba.* 

$  XLYllL  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  cenelusioa  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to  damp  a  spirit  of. 
enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  They  had  discovered  an  extensive^ 
country,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appear- 
ance, and  possessed  by  a  people  far  superior  in  improvement  to  any 
hitherto  known  in  America.  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives,  thty  had  brought  off  some  or- 
naments of  gold,  not  considerable  in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric. 
These  circumstances  related  with  the  ci^aggeration  natural  to  men.- 
desirous  of  heightening  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expectalions.  Great 
nnmbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedition,  v  elasqaez,  soliei- 
loas  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  service  so  meritorious  as  might 
entitle  him  to  claim  the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the  ad- 
miral, not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own  expense  fit- 
ted out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and  forty  volun- 
teers, among  whom  were  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  em- 
barked in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan 
de  Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  coarage,  with  instruc- 
tioBi  to  observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  eonatries  which  he 
shovid  discover,  to  barter  for  geld,  and,  if  cirenmstances  were  in- 
viting, to  settle  a  colony  in  some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from 
St,  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  one  tbonsand  five  hundred 
and  eighteen.  The  pilot  Alaminos  held  the  same  coarse  as  in  the 
former  voyage;  but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying  the  ships 
to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made  was  the  island  of  Oo»«- 
laeZ,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitanU  fled  to  the  woods 
and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  they  made  no  lone 
stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they  reached 
Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsttla.  The  desire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with 
their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  they 

•  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  \l  c.  17,  X%.  Uistor.  Vcrdtdcra  de  U  ConquisU  de  la 
Noeva  Bspana  por  Bernal  Ditz  del  Castillo,  cap.  1—7.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvli*  c.  3. 
Gomsrs^  c  53.    P.  Martyr  de  Insulin  nu^cr  ^ventis,  p.  32^. 
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miglit  dbartlte  the  ItidtttM  of  tbti  iotriet  with  ttidi  cieii|ptMry  ri« 
guui>  as  would  strike  terrour  in  all  the  people  around  them.  Bttt 
though  ihry  disewlMirked  all  iJwir  troopt,  and  earHe^  ashore  some 
field  pteeesy  the  Indians  fought  with  suel^  tourage^  that  t^  Spani- 
ards gained  the  victorj  with  difficulty*  and  were  coafirmed  in  their 
opinitM  that  the  iahabi4anls  of  this  eoudtry  wouM  pro^e  nuire  for- 
midable enemies  than  any  they  had  ntet  wkh  la  o4her  parts  of  Amert- 
ea.  From  Potoaehan,  they  eontioued  their  voyag^e  towiuds  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shofe^  and  easliftg  aiiehor  every 
evening,  from  dread  of  the  daagcrons  aiceidenls  to  whieh  they  might 
be  oEpesed  in  an  uaknown  sea.  During  the  day,  their  eyes  were 
turned  continually  towards  land  with  a  miiiure  of  surprise  and  woo- 
doa  at  the  beauty  of  the  touatry  aa  well  as  the  noretty  of  the  ekfeets 
whieh  they  behehL  Many  villages  were  seattered  along  the  coasi, 
in  whieh  they  eould  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeareii  white 
aail  Ufty  at  a  distance.  In  tlie  warmth  of  their  admiration,  they 
faneied  these  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers  and  piiunieles,  aad 
one  of  the  aoMiers  happening  to  remark  that  this  eountry  resembled 
Spain  in  its  appearaaee.  Grijalva,  with  universal  applcaose,  oaied  it 
jhw  Sptmiy  toe  nanw  whieh  still  distingunheu  tliis  extensive  and 
opuleat  proviaee  of  the  Bpantsh  emuire  in  Ameriea.*  They  lami- 
ed  i«  a  river  whieh  the  natives  ealled  Tobaseo^i  aad  tbo  isjae  of 
their  victory  at  Potonehan  having  reaehed  this  place,  the  cadBit|«e 
Bot  only  received  them  amieably,  but  bestowed  pft>seats  npoo  them 
of  such  value,  as  couArmed  Ihe  high  idcao  which  the  Spaaiartla  had 
formed  with  respect  to  the  wealth  and  fertility  ef  Ihe  coantry.  These 
ideas  were  raned  stiJi  higher  by  what  occurred  ai  the  place  where 
they  neit  touched.  This  was  considerably  to  the  west  of  Tobaacc, 
i»  the  proviace  tiuee  knowu  by  Ihe  name  of  Cbaiaca.  There  they 
were  recetved  with  the  respect  paid  to  superieur  beings.  The  peo- 
ple perfumed  them  as  they  landed,  with  inceuse  of  gum  copsil,  and 
presented  te  them  as  offerings  thedieieect  delieaeies  of  Iheir  eeua- 
try.  They  were  extr emely  fond  of  tradkig  with  thetv  new  visctauts, 
ami  i«  six  days  tbe  dpaniandt  obtaiaed  omamenta  of  gold>  of  curmut 
wofkmMMhip  to  the  value  of  ifteva  thousand  pesos,  in  exchange  for 
European  teyi  of  amaU  price.  The  two  pviso«ers  whom  Cordoiva 
had  brought  from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  served  as  ialerppetercf  hut 
a«  they  did  not  uudtsrstand  the  language  of  this  eovntry,  the  Spin- 
iards  le&raed  from  the  nattves  by  signs,  that  they  were  8al]||e«ta  of 
a  great  moaaroh,  ealled  Montesuraa,  whose  domioioa  extended  over 
that  and  many  other  provinces.  Leaving  this  pinee,  with  whieii  he 
had  so  much  reason  le  be  pleased^  €trijatva  eonlinued  hie  eoaree  to- 
wards the  west.t  U^e  landed  on  a  smalt  island,  whieh  he  aained  tbe 
Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  tliere  ihe  Spaniards  behekH  for  the  first 
time,  the  horrid  speetaele  of  koawn  victlmc*  which  the  bajrb«roas 
superstition  of  the  oativet  ofl^od  to  their  gods.  He  tonehed  at  an- 
other small  island,  which  he  eaUed  dt.  Juan  de  Ulna.  From  this 
place  he  decpatched  Pedro  de  Alvartmlo^  one  of  hie  eAcera  te  Ya- 
fasquen,  with  a  full  account  of  the  important  diseoverica  whieh  he 
had  made,  and  with  all  the  treasure  that  he  had  acquired  by  traffic- 
ittg  with  the  natives.    After  (be  departnre  of  Alvarado,  he  himself, 

•  See  Note  XXYll.  f  ^unc  1^. 
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with  Ihe  witJing  itsttb,  pro«eed*d  mloi^S  the  «o4ti  m  fer  at  the 
ri-ver  Pamioti  ilie  eoiialry  «till  appearing  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile, 
and  opoleol. 

$  XJLIX.  Sereral  of  Grijalva't  officers  eonteadeil  that  it  was  not 
ejiAUgh  to  have  diteovered  those  delightful  regioni,  or  to  have  per- 
formed^at  their  different  landiag-plaees,tbe  empty  eeremonj  of  tak- 
ing poBsessioa  of  them  for  the  crown  of  Castile^  and  that  their  glo- 
ry was  ineonplete,  unless  thej  planted  a  eolony  in  some  proper  sta- 
tion,  whieh  might  not  only  seeure  the  Spanish  nation  a  fooling  in 
the  country,  bat  with  the  reinforeements,  which  they  were  certain 
of  receiving,  might  gradually  sobjeet  the  whole  to  the  dominion  of 
their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  five  months 
at  sea;  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  what 
remained  of  their  stores  so  mooh  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use;  they  had  lost  some  men  by  death; 
others  were  siekly;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seem- 
ed to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave;  and  they  were  nnder  the  gov- 
eromcDtof  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to  act 
against  their  invaders  with  united  force.  .  To  plant  a  colony  under 
sa  many  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too  pe- 
n\9U9  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva,  though  possessed  both  of  ambition 
and  courage,  .was  destitute  of  the  superior  talents  capable  of  forming 
or  executing  such  a  great  plan.  He  judged  it  more  prudent  to  re- 
turn to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  voyaee,  and  aecom- 
plishiag  all  that  the  armament  which  he  commanded  enabled  him 
to  perform.  He  returned  to  8t.  Jago  de  Cuba  oa  the  twenty-sixth 
of  October^  from  which  he  had  taken  his  depart! re  about  six  months 
before.* 

(  L.  This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage 
whieh  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They 
had  discovered  that  Yucatan  waa  not  on  island  as  they  bad  suppos- 
ed, but  part  of  the  great  continent  of  America.  From  Pontonehan 
they  had  pursued  their  course  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  for- 
merly unexplored,  stretching  at  first  towards  the  west  and  then  turn- 
ing to  tbenorthi  all  the  country  which  they  had  discovered  appear- 
ed to  lie  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado 
reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported'  with  snecess  so  iar  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a  person  of 
confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Hpain,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered  by  his 
neana,  and  to  solieit  atieh  an  increase  of  authority  as  mieht  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva, 
of  whom  Jie  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful,  that  he  was  rcsolv* 
ed  DO  longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful 
armaosent,  as  might  prove  equal  to  an  ei»terprise  of  so  much  danger 
and  smportanea. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Yalasqnez  was  now  intent,  ter- 
minated in  conquests  of  greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people, 

•  Hcrren,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  9,  10.  Beroal  DiaZ|  c.  8^  17.  O?iedo 
SitU  lib.  xvii.  c  9, 2(X    i^omara,  c  49. 
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wlio,if  eempATcd  with  those  tribet  of  Ameriea  with  whoa  thaf  were 
hitherto  aequaioted,  may  be  considered  as  htghiy  eivilized;  it  is 
proper  to  pause  before  we  proeeed  to  the  history  of  evenU  extreme- 
ly  dfflfereat  from  those  whieh  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to 
take  a  riew  of  the  state  of  the  New  World  when  first  diseorered, 
and  to  contemplate  the  potiey  and  manners  of  the  rude  and  nnenlti* 
▼ated  tribes  that  oecnpied  all  the  parts  of  it  with  whieh  theSpa- 
Biarda  were  %t  this  time  acquainted. 


BOOK  IV. 

^  I,  What  parts  of  America  were  then  known.  ^  n.  The  vast  ettent  of  the  New 
Woeld.  illL  Grand  objects  it  presents  to  view— Its  mountains-Rivers-Lakes. 
§  it''.  Its  form  favourable  to  commerce.  §  V.  Temperature  of  iu  climate. 
4  VI.  Predominance  of  cold.  §  VII.  Causes  of  this.  ^  VIIT.  Condition  when  first 
discovered.  §  iX.  Rude  and  uncultivated.  §  X.  Unwholesome.  §  XI.  Its  ani- 
mals.^  Xn.  Insects  and  reptiles,  f  XUl.  Birds.  ^  XIV.  Soil.  §  XV:  How  was 
America  peopled.  |  XVl.  No  tradition  concerning  it  among  themselves. 
^  XVH.  Varioua  theories.  §  XVIII.  Ought  not  to  be  founded  on  mere  conjec- 
ture. §  XIX.  Or  on  resemblance  of  manners.  §  XX.  Or  of  religious  rites. 
§XXI.  Not  peopled  by  any  nation  highlj  civilized.  $XXII.  Nor  from  the  sovthem 
regions  of  our  continent.  ^  XXUI.  The  two  contments  seem  to  approach 
nearest  to  each  other  towards  the  north.  §  XXIV.  This  ascertained  by  dis- 
covery. J  XXV.  Another  communication  by  the  noHh-west.  §  XXVI.  Pro- 
babljr  peopled  from  the  north-east  §  XXVII.  Condition  and  cliaracter  of  the 
Americans.  ^  XXVIII.  Less  improved  than  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  §  XXIX. 
This  in^iry  confined  to  the  rudest  tribes.  §  XXX.  Difficulty  of  obUining* 
information.  §  XXXI.  From  the  incapacity  of  the  first  observers.  §  XXXII. 
And  their  prejudices.  §  XXXril.  And  from  the  systems  of  Philosophers. 
§  XXXrV*  Method  observed  in  the  inquiry.     ^  XXXV.  The  constitution  of 

their  bodies.      §  XXXVI.  Compiexions,  etc More  feeble.      §  XXXVII. 

Less  i4)|ietke.  %  XXXVIII.  Less  vehemence  of  desire.  §  XXXIX.  Re- 
flections with  respeet  to  these.  §  XL.  None  of  them  deformed.  §  XLI. 
Uniformity  of  their  appearance.  §  XLII.  Their  state  of  health.  %  XLIIt. 
Diseases.  §  XLIV.  Power  and  qualities  of  their  minds.  ^  XLV.  Intellectual 
facttllies  very  limited.  ^  XLVI.  No  abstract  ideas.  §  XL  VII.  Active  eflR>rtf 
of  the  mtod,  fcw  and  languid.  4  XLVIII.  Improvident.  ^  XUX.  Some  va- 
riety with  respecfcta^ll  these.  §  L.  Their  social  sUte.  §  LI.  Domestic  union. 
§  LII.  Condition  ol  v^omen.  §  LIII.  Their  women  not  prolific.  ^  LIV.  Pa- 
rental affection  and  filial  duty.  §  LV.  Political  institutions.  §  LVI.  Mode 
of  subsistence.— By  fishing.  §  LVIL  By  hunting.  §  LYm.  By  agnculture. 
§  LIX.  The  Various  fhlits  of  thehr  culture— Their  agriculture.  §  LX.  Two 
causes  of  its  imp^^tion.  §  LXl.Tb^  w«nt  of  Ume  animals.  §LXn. 
Want  of  the  useful  metals.  ^  LXUI.  PoUttcol  institutions  arising  from  this 
state.  §  LXIV.  Divided  into  small  communities.  §  LXV.  Unacquainted 
with  tlie  idea  of  property.  §  LXVI.  H|gh  sense  of  equality  and  independence, 
i  LXVn.  Sense  of  subordination,  imperfect.  LXVIH.  To  whsApeople  those 
descriptions  apply.  §  LXIX.  Soide  irregular  appeafances.  §  LxX.  Partico* 
larly  in  some  of  the  warmer  regions — Among  the  Natohei«»In  the  Islands--* 
In  Bagota.  §  LXXI.  Causes  of  those  irregular  appearances,  h  LXXII.  Their 
art  of  war.  ^  LXXIII.  Their  motives  for  engaging  in,  war.— From  the  spirit 
of  vengeance— Hence  the  ferocity  of  their  wars.  §  LXXIV.  And  their  perpe- 
tuity. §LXXV.  Mode  of  carrying  on  war.  ^  LXX  VI.  Not  owing  to  any  defect  of 
courage,  h  LXXVD.  Incapable  of  order  or  discipline.  §  LXXVin.  Treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  §  LXXIX.  Their  indifference  concerning  their  £it&— And 
fortitode  under  torture.    ^    LXXX.    Sometimes   eat  their    prisoners.^ 
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^  LSXXI.  WMted  by  their  perpetual  wtm.  §  LXXXIT.  Becruit  tbeir 
immbert  by  adopting  prisoners.  §  LXXXllI.  Their  inferiority  in  war 
to  polished  nations.  ^  LXXXIV.  Their  arts— Dress  and  ornaments.— 
^  LXrXV  Habitations,  ^  LXXXVL  Their  arms.  ^  LXXXVH.  Their 
domestic  utensils— Dressinf  their  food— Construction  of  their  canoes^— 
%  LXXXV11I.  Listlesncas  with  which  they  apply  to  labour.— 
4  LXXXIX.  Their  relmon— peculiar  difficulties  in  this  inquiry.  §  XC.  Con- 
fined to  two  articles— O'he  beings  of  God.  §XCI.  Remarkable  diversity  in 
their  i«lif(iouaHnotlons.  §  XCII.  System  of  Natchez.  §  XCIII.  There  ideas 
>  concerning  the  immorUlity  of  the  toul— Induce  them  to  bury  arms,  etc.  with 
the  dead.  S  XCIV.  Superstition  connected  with  derotion,  %  XCV.  This  de« 
partment  belongs  to  their  physicians.  §  XCVI.  Gradually  extends.  §  XCVU. 
DeUched  customs.  §  XCVUI.  Love  of  dancing^,  §  XdX.  Passion  for  gttr 
roing  %C.  And  for  drinking:.  §CI.  Put  to  death  the  aged  and  incurable. 
§  Cn.  General  estimate  of  their  character.  §  CIH.  Intellectual  powers.  ^  CIV. 
Political  talents-  §  CV.  Degree  of  affcctioi^  §  CVI.  Hardness  of  heart, 
4  evil.  InsentibiUty.  §  CVHI.  Tacitumi^.  ^  CIX.  Conning.  §  CX.  Vir- 
tues— Independent  spirit,  S  CXI.  Fortitu<ie.  4  CXIL  Attachment  to  their 
communitjr.  ^  CXfll.  Satisfaction  with  their  own  condition.  §  CXIV.  Ge« 
neral  caution  with  respect  to  this  inquir}*. 

$  I.  TWENTY  SIX  years  had  elapsed  since  Colambus  conducted 
the  people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  During  that  period  tfia 
Spaniards  had  made  great  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions* 
Thej  had  visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters 
through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and 
Sooth  America.  They  had  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican 
golf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  wilhoot  interruption  through 
this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  Thej  had  discovered  the  great  South- 
«m  Oeean  which  opened  new  prospects  io  that  quarter.  They  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led  them  to 
obserre  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction;  and 
though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  farther  towards,  the  north, 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  had  neglected.— 
The  English^  in  a  voyage,  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall 
be  related  in  another  part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  quest  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ven- 
tured into  the  northern  seas,  and  viewed  the  same  regions.*  Thus, 
St  theperiod  where  1  have  chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
New  World,  tts  extent  was  known  almost  from  its  northern  extremi- 
ty to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  countrios  which 
otretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  America,  the  great 
empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interiour  state  of  the  extensive  dominions 
subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiscovered. 

$  II.  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first  eircom- 
•tanee  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  was  not  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  the 
observation  or  research  of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered* 
He  made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or 
Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of  the  ancient  continent, 
and  Bot  much  inferioor  in  dimensions  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable 
gione. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  po- 
•ition*    It  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  south- 
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ern  latUaJe,  abort  fifteen  hundred  mile^beyaod  |he  faxihefi#xtrfiHr 
tj  of  the  old  continent  on  that  tide  of  the  line.  A  toualry  e(mdl- 
extent  pataet  throngh  all  the  elimattt  capable  of  beeoming  tli^  bar,, 
bitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding  the  Tariont  prodoetiont  pttuliat. 
either  to  the  temperate  or  the  torrid  regiont  of  theearlli, 

$  III.  Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  Worlds  (hegrandenrof  the 
objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  moat  apt  to  strike  the  fy#  of  ip 
observer.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  oper^tioot  ip*. 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bokler  hand,  and  to  have  dittingiusbtil 
the  features  of  this  country  by  a  peculiar  magnificence.  The  moui^ 
tains  of  America  are  mneh  superiour  in  height  to  these  in  ihe  otbtc! 
divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  ton- 
tidered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above  the  tfa 
than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thisstapendons  ridge  of  the  Aodeif, 
no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  different  pla*. 
ces  more  than  one-third  above  the  Pike  of  TenerilT,  the  higheit  land 
in  the  ancient  hemiftphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said  tobiile 
their  heads  in  the  clouds;  the  storms  ol'len  roll,  and  the  ihiiuder 
burets  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  if 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  (he  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasV* 
ing  snows.* 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivert,  proportionably  larget 
with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  contineut  are  not  to  be  etm" 
pared,  either  for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which 
they  roil  towards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinocoi  the  Rb' 
ta  in  ^o.oth  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Laureoi&e  in  North 
America,  flow  in  such  spacious  channels^  that,  long  beibre  thay '^^ 
the  influence  of  the  tide  thty  resemble  armt  of  thi^  sea  rather  thj|a 
rivers  of  fresh  waier.t 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lest  eonspienout  for  graadeor 
than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  p^ 
of  the  globe  which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North 
4merica.  They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  teas  of  fresh  wi^- 
ten  and  even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class  in  magnitude,  are oC 
larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  sea  excepted)  than  th<  greatest  lake  of 
the  ancient  continent. 

§  IV.  The  New  World  it  of  a  form  extremely  favourable  to  com- 
mercial intercourse.  When  a  continent  it  formed,  like  Africa,  tf 
one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken  bv  ai-mt  of  the  tea  penetration  iof 
to  itt  interiour  parts,  with  few  large  rivers,  and  thote  at  a  consider- 
able dittance  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  teems  destined 
to  remain  forever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  debarred  from  any  active  or 
enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Wheo,  like  Eu- 
rope, a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great  extent^ 
tuch  at  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic;  or  when,  like  Asia,  its  coast 
it  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  tuch  at  the 
Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  SiaO)  and 
of  Leotan^  when  the  surrounding  seat  are  filled  with  large  and  fer- 
tile islandt,  and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  naji- 
gab(e  rivert,  thote  rejE;ions  may  be  said  to  postett  whatever  can  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  their  mhabitantt  in  eommeree  and  improve- 

•  See  Note  XXTIII.  t  See  Note  XXI X. 
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OMtti  t%  ftH  these  respects  Ameriek  may  bear  a  eoroparisbn  witli 
tlie  otker  <iaarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  dows  in 
between  North  and  South  America,  maj  be  considered  as  a  Medi- 
terranean sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all  the  fer- 
tile eoontries  by  viiich  it  is  encircled.  The  islands  scattered  in  it 
are  inferiour  onlr  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  number,  ia 
amgoitnde,  and  in  vaJue.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northern  division 
of  th«  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  presents  a 
a|raei«««  inlet,  i^hich  conducts  the  navigator  far  into  the  interiour 
parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive;  and  if  ever  the 
progress  6f  culture  and  population  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour 
of  tne  eliomt^  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's 
Bay  may  beeoma  as  subservient  to  commercial  intercourse  in  that 
qoarteraf  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.  The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  sea, 
exeeptone  narrow  neck,  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacifia 
Oeean;  add  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays  or  arms^uf  the 
8ea>  in  interionr  parts  ai*e  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of  largo 
Hrers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
tlirectionsy  that,  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry 
and  art)  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  pro- 
▼nccs  from  the  rivcfr  de  la  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this 
boonty  of  Nature  confined  .to  the  southern  division  or  America;  its 
northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navigable  al- 
moat  to  their  sources  and  by  its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provision  is 
naAe  for  an  inland  communication,  more  extensive  and  commodious 
than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  stretching  from  tho 
gulf  of  Darien  on  the  one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other, 
which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  con- 
fluent together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
eoast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlatttie  Ocean,  on  the  other  b^ 
the  Paetfie.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  some  into 
the  latter,  and  secure  to  them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may 
resiDit  from  a  cummnnicalion  with  both. 

$  y.  But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other  parts  of  tho 
earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  like  different 
laws  ti^  which  it  is  subject  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  cdld.  We  canbot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  o^  heat 
Mi  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from 
the  eqnatdr.  The  climate  of  a  country  is  aOTected,  in  some  degree, 
by  its  elevation  above  the  sea, by  the  extent  of  continent,  by  the  na- 
tare  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other 
eircUdiStanees.  The  influence  of  these,  however,  is,  from  various 
eaases,  less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent; 
and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  country  there^  we  can  pro- 
nounee  with  greater  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  cli- 
mate,  and  the  nature  of  its  productioiis. 

$  VI.  Tho  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation  of  our 
hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  coid 
predoihinates.  The  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  o?er  half  of 
those  regions,  which  should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Conn- 
tries  wlwre  the  grape  and  th^  fig  should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow 
one  half  of  the  year;  and  lands  situated  in  the  same  parallel  with 
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the  most  fertile  and  best  eultivated  previneei  in  Earopey  aM.dilU 
-with  perpetual  frosts^  whieh  almost  destroy  the  power  of  Ttgsla* 
tion.*  As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of  Amerlea  whieh  lie  iifc  4te 
same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa^  blessed  mtk^  aA 
uniform  enjoyment  of  saeh  genial  warmth  as  is  most  frieodlj  ^  UtB 
and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  eontinaes  to  be  felt,  tkwk  viB» 
ter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  Jperiod,  with  eitreme  severity.  :  U 
we  proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  floaa,^'«ir 
shall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  eitendi*^  itself  ak» 
to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  ifewooAr 
While  the  negro  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  wn'enit^ay 
heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Pern  breathes  an  air  equally  mildjusd-teti** 
perate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey  closdif 
which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  without  obatcnelkig^Mt 
friendly  iafluence.f  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  tMk 
mate,  though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  paii9 
of  the  earth,  is,  nevertheless,  considerably  milder  thao  in  tkosa 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude*  If 
from  the  southern  tropic  we  continue  <nir  progress  to  the  eatremiljr 
of  the  American  continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  eomtriflB 
horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  eold,mach  saoner  than^ 
the  north.l  ^  * 

$  VII.  Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  eliaiate  of  Ameri«i 
ea  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  eontinent.  Thmq^k 
the  utmost  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  diseoTer* 
ed,  we  know  that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the  north,  whieh  are 
open  during  part  of  the  year;  and  even  when  covered  with  iee,  the 
wind  that  blows  over  them^is  less  intensely  cold  than  that  which 
blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in  America  the  land 
stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  spreads 
out  immensely  to  the  west  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  eover« 
ed  with  snow  and  ice,  runs  through  this  dreary  region.  The  wind^ 
in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  beceme  ee 
imprecated  with  cold^  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keenness,  whieh 
it  retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  is  not  entire- 
ly mitigated  until  it  reaches  the  galf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  eoid 
are  synonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  mo- 
ment that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is 
felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  less  violent  than  sudden* 
To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extraordinary  dominion 
of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southern  provinces  in  that 
part  of  thej;lobe.$ 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  power  of 
heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American  eontinent  which  lie  between  the 
tropics*    In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  inva- 

*  See  Note  XXX. 

t  Voyage  de  Ullot,  torn.  i.  p.  453.    Anson's  voyage,  p.  184. 

*  Anson's  voyage,  p.  74;  and  Voyage  de  Quiros,  chcz  Hist,  dc  Gen.  des  Voy- 
ages, torn.  ziv.  p.  83.    Richard,  Hist.  Natur.  de  I'Air,  ii.  305.  etc 

§  Charlevoix  Uist.  de  Novt  Fr.  ilk  165.    Hist,  generale,  Voyages^  torn. 
215,  etc. 
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uMt  dJgijHei  fron  eaal  to  west:  At  this  wiad  boldi  iU  eonrte 
••f«9»  the  ftveient  eontioent,  it  arrives  at  the  eooDtries  which  ttreteb 

'  mkm§  tlw^  wetlero  thorea  of  Afirtea,  inflamed  with  ail  the  fiery  par- 
tialea  whieh  it  hath  eolleeted  from  the  sultry  plains  of  Asia,  and  the 
hiwniag^^ands  in  the  Afriean  deserts.  The  coast  of  Africa  is,  ae- 
oar^iiglyt  the  region  of  the  earth  whieh  feels  the  most  ferreat  heat, 
And  it-capoted  to  the  unmitigated  ardoar  of  the  torrid  zone.    But 

^liiBa  same  wind  which  brings  snch  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 


■tsifries.  Ijring  between  the  river  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses 
Ihi^Atlaatic  ocean,  before  it  reaches  tne  American  shore.  It  is 
faalei  in  its  passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a 
wUm%hmg  gale  along  the  coast  of  Brazir  and  Guiana,  rendering 
tkMaeonntries,  though  among  the  warmest  in  Ameriea,  temperate, 
vien  compared  with  those  which  lie  opposite  to  them  in  Africa.t 
Aathis  wind  advances  in  its  course  across  America,  it  meets  with 
iainsense  plains,  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  or  occupied  by 
large  rivers^  marshes,  and  stagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover 
no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes, 
which  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pass- 
iw  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so  thoroughly  cool- 
ed, that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the 
ardour  to  which  they  seem  eiposed  by  their  situation.}  In  the  other 
pravincet  of  America,  ft-om  Tierra  Firme  westward  to  the  Mexieaa 
enspiret  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  b^  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  their  extraordinary 
hnoiidity,  and  in  all,  by  th^  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  this 
tract  The  islands  of  America  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  either  small 
or  nsenntainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreshing  sea  and 
land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  southern  limits 
of  America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  »^ 
Bsanner  equally  satisfying.  It  was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  eon- 
tiaent,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Terra  Jiustralis  Incognita^  lay 
between  the  southern  extremity  of  America  and  tj^e  Antarctic  pole. 
The  same  principles  which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
cold  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to 
explain  that  which  is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  ioamense  extent  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  large  rivers 
which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned  and  admitted  by 
philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occasion  the  unusual  sensation 
of  cold  and  the  still  more  uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in 
that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  such 
inflneace  was  ascribed,  having  been  searched  for  in  vain,  and  the 
apace  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an 
open  sea,  new  conjectures  must  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  a  temperature  of  climate  so  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
opposite  pole.} 

•  See  Note  XXXI.  t  See  Note  XXXII. 

i  AcosU  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  BuflTon  Hist.  NatuteUe,  etc.  toa.  ii. 
512,  etc  ix,  107,  etc.    OsUom's  CpUcct,  of  Voysycs,  ii.  p.  868. 
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$  Ylll.  After  eotatemplatifts  thuse  p(irinaiient  tUsi  ebftrtetertitM 
finalities  of  the  Abierieaii  eotititient,  wbieh  af ise  (Vom  the  peevltmrity 
of  its  situation,  Add  the  disposiliott  of  its  |]^arts,  the  next  objeet  that 
meHts  attention  h  its  eondition  when  first  discovered,  as  for  as  that 
depended  upan  the  industry  and  operations  of  mlin.  The  effects  ef 
hnnan  in^nuitj  and  labour  are  more  extensive  and  eotisiderabley 
than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When  We  mar- 
vey  the  face  of  the  habttable  globe,  no  small  part  of  that  fertility  aMd 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  ttiaa. 
His  effortS)  when  continued  through  a  soccesssion  of  ages,  change 
the  appearance  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far 
advanced  in  arts  and  industry,  tnt  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the 
earth  in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  he  the  rcf« 
sidence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men^  and  to  supply  them  ivith  nour* 
ishment. 

$  IX.  But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  Wa«  ruder,  and 
the  aspect  of  nature  extremely  diifferent.  Thronshout  all  iu  vast  re- 
gionsi  there  were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, or  distinguished  by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  reat 
of  this  continent  was  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  destitnttf 
of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither  capable  to  correct  the  Refects,  aar 
desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  earth  sJlotted 
to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries  occupied  by  such  people, ' 
were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  ha,d  been  without  inhabitants. 
Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth;  and 
aa  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper 
channel,  or  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most  fertile  plains  were 
overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into  marshes.  Id  the  sou- 
thern provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the 
dimate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the 
most  vigorous  powers  of  vegitation,  the  woods  are  so  choked  with  iti 
rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface  of  tha 
ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great 
part  of  the  large  provinces  in  South  Ameriea.  which  extend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  still  remain.  The  European  colonies 
have  cleared  and  cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast,  but  the 
original  race  of  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done 
nothing  to  open  or  improve  a  country,  possessing  almost  every  ad- 
vantage of  situation  and  climate.  As  we  advance  towards  the  noN 
thern  provinces  of  America,  Nature  continues  to  wear  the  same  uii- 
cultivated  aspect,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in- 
creases, appears  more  desolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forrests,  though 
not  encumbered  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of  im- 
mense extent  prodigious  marshes  overspread  the  plains,  and  few 
marks  appear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  em- 
bellish the  earth.  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe 
were  astonished  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  New  World.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  a  waste,  solitary,  and  uninviting.  When  the  English 
began  to  settle  in  Ameriea,  they  termed  the  countries  of  whioh  they 
took  possession,  Tlie  Wilderness.  Nothing  but  their  eager  expecta- 
tion of  finding  mines  of  gold,  could  have  induced  thcBpaiiiards  to  pene- 
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1c^U^fbm»0§)i  tilt  wtods  apd  marshes  of  Ameriea,  where,  at  erer/ 
stfiifi^ev  observed  the  extreme  differenee  between  the  uoenltivated 
faep  atN^UiT9^  and  that  whieh  it  acquires  uiuler  (he  forming  hand 
oJ^md^sirj  and  art* 

'£'  ^.  Toe  labour  and  oparatinns  of  man  not  only  improve  and  em* 
bcAis^  th^  earth)  but  render  it  more  wholesome  and  friendly  to  life* 
Wae;n  anj  region  lies  oegketed  and  destitute  of  eultivalion,  the  air 
SfHgnales  in  the  woods,  putrid  e&balations  arise  from  the  waters; 
ih^,  iM||fa^  of  the  earthy  loaded^with  rank  regitation,  feels  not  the 
imfij^ing  influenee  of  the  sun  or  of  the  wind;  the  malii^Rity  of  the 
djfieqipers  natural  to  the  elimate  increases,  and  new  maladies  nn 
les^  ^si<»as  are  engendered.  AecordiB«dy,  all  the  provinees  of 
4i&eciea,  when  first  diseoveredy  were  found  to  be  remarkably  unheal- 
t^. ..  TIms  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition  Into  the 
N^w  World,  \vbether  destined  for  eonqneat  or  settlement.  Though 
hy  the  natural  constitution  of  their  bodies^  their  habitual  temperance, 
tifA  tb^,pjmevering  vigour  of  their  o^inds,  they  were  as  much  formed 
as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a  sultry  climate,  they 
fejjt  severely  the  fatal  an4  pernicions  qualities  of  those  uncultivated 
fg^ons  Ihrougk  which  they  marched*  or  where  thcv  endeavoured  to 
]^^t  colonies*  Great  numbers  were  cut  off  bv  the  unknown  and 
ijjgjent  diseases  with  which  they  wer^  iniected.  Such  as  survived 
i^  4^true(ive  rage  of  those  maladies,  were  pot  exempted  from  tho 
nexiqffl^  influence  of  the  climate.  They  reti^med  to  Europe,  aceor* 
din^  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish  historians,  feeble,  ema^ 
ciated,  with  languid  looks^  and  compUaioos  of  such  a  sickly  yellow 
colour^  as  indicated  the  unwholesomo  temperature  of  the  countries 
where  they  had  resided,  f 

\  Xh  The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  aSected  not  on« 
1y  the  femperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities  of  its  prodiictions. 
Tb«  principle  of  life  seeibs  to  have  been  less  active  and  vigoreas 
there,  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extcttt 
of  America,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different  species  of  aai« 
mats  peculiar  to  it  mujeh  fewer  ia proportion,  than  those  of  the  ether 
hemisphere.  In.  the  islands,  there  were  only  four  kinds  of  qua- 
drupeds known,  the  largest  of  which  did  not.exceed  the  size  of  a  rah<* 
bit.  On  the  continenty  the  variety  was  greater;  and  though  the  in« 
dividuals  of  each  kipd  could  not  fail  of  n»altiplyios  exceedingly, 
when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  neither  so  numerous  noe 
10  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  animal  crea- 
tioo>  the  number  of  distinct  species  must  still  be  considered  as  ex- 
tremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  abont  one-third  existed  in  America, 
at  the  time  of  its  diseovery.f  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in 
the  New  World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less  vigorous 
in  her  productions.  The  animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  appear  to  be  of  an  inferiour  race,  neither  so  robust, 
nor  so  fierce,  as  those  of  the  other  continent  America  gives  birth 
to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the  elephant  or 

•  See  Note  XXXIV. 

+  Gomara  Hist.  c.  20, 22.    Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  P.  Mart.  epUt. 
545.     I^cad.  p.  176. 
I  Buffon  Uatt.  Katurelle,  torn.  ix.  p.  86. 
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rhinoceros,  or  that  eqoalt  the  lion  and  tiger  in  strength  and  ferooi* 
ty.*  The  Tapyr  of  Brasil,  the  largest  qaadruped  of  the  ravenooi 
tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a  ealf  of  six  months  old. 
The  Puma  and  Jaguar^  its  fiercest  beasts  of  prej,  which  Europeans 
have  inacearateiy  denominated  lions  and  tigers,  possess  neither  the 
irodaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous  eroeltj  of  the 
latter.t  They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable  to  man, 
and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistanec^ 
The  same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the 
growth,  and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved 
pernicious  to  such  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  tlie 
other  continent,  or  have  been  transported  thither  by  the  Enropeaji8.$ 
The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  the  Old  World.5  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which 
the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces  wherein  they  settled,  have 
degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  lo  a  coantrr 
whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  strengtn 
and  perfection  of  the  animaJ  creation.* 

$  XII.  The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the  vi- 
gour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation 
and  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects.  Though  this  is  not  peeuiiar  lo 
the  New  World,  and  those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  mois* 
lure,  and  corruption,  infest  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone;  they  mul* 
tiply  faster,  per  Lap*,  in  America,  and  grow  to  a  more  monstrous 
hulk.     As  this  country  is,  on   the  whole,  less  cultivated,  and  less 

I  peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active  principle  of 
ife  wastes  its  force  in  productiona  of  this  inferiour  form.  The  air 
is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects^  and  the  ground  covered 
with  shocking  and  noxious  reptiles  The  country  arouod  Porto- 
Bello  swarms  with  toads  in  such  multitudes,  as  hide  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numer- 
ous. Carthagena  is  infested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which 
annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inliabitauts.f     In  the  islands,  le« 

Sions  of  ants  have,  at  different  times,  consumed  every  vegetable  pro- 
nction,^  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  hadbeen  bamt 
with  fire.  The  damp  forests,  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem  with  almost  every  offen- 
sive and  poisonous  creature,  which  the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can 
quicken  into  ;ife.$ 

$  XIII.  The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  disUnguished  by 
qualities  so  conspicuous  and  characteristical^  as  those  which  we  have 

•  See  Note  XXXV. 

t  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.    Margravii  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil,  p.  2^. 

X  Bufton  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  13,  2o3.  Acotu  Hist.  lib.  tr,  c.34.  Pisonis  Hiat  p. 
6.    Herrera.  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  1  ^. 

§  Churchill,  T.  p.  691.  Ovalle  Relat.  of  Chili,  Church,  iii.  p.  10.  Som- 
m^rio  <le  Oviedo,  c.  14,  22.    Voyage  du  Det  fiCarchais,  iii.  $99. 

IT  Buffon  Hist.  Nat  ix.  103.  Kalm's  travels,  i.  102.  Biet.  Voy.  de  France 
Equinox,  p.  339. 

•  See  Note  XXXVI. 

t  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn  I  p.  89.    Id.  p.  147.    Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c 
3  19. 
'4:  Sec  Note  XXX VH. 

4  Voyage  de  Condamine,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  iii.  120,  etc.  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voya- 
ges, XV.  317.  Dumont  Memoires  sur  U  Louisianci  i.  l^^-  Somario  de  Oviedo, 
€•52,63. 
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%lmTired  IB  iU  qoAdrapedfl.  Birds  are  more  indepeadent  of  main 
and  less  afieeted  bj  the  ehangeii  whieh  his  industry  and  labour  mak^ 
n^on  the  state  of  the  earth.  They  have  a,  greater  propensity  to 
migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and  ean  gratify  this  instinct 
<if  their  nature  without  diffieulty  «r  danger.  Heaee  the  number  of 
birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that  of  qua- 
drupeds; an4  even  such^is  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble 
those  with  whieh  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the 
ancient  hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  lik^ 
those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and  Africa,  arc  decked  in  plum^ 
age,  whieh  dazzles  the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  its  colours;  but  aa> 
Inre,  satisfied  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress>  has  denied  most 
of  them  that  melody  of  sound,  and  variety  of  notes,  whieh  catch  and 
delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  temperate  climates  there,  in  the 
iame  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  less  splendid  in  their  appear- 
ance, but,  in  eoinpensation  for  that  defect,  tney  have  voices  of  great- 
er compass  and  mere  melodious.  In  some  districts  of  America,  the 
vnwbolesome  tenifierature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  unfavourable  even 
to  this  part  ^^  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less  than  in 
other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  strnck  with  the  amazipg  soli* 
tnde  and  silence  of  its  forrests.*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  thi|t 
America,  where  the  quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly, 
ihoold  produee  the  Condor y  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  ovar 
«{1  the  flyi^  tribe,  in  bulk,  in  strength,  and  in  eonrage.f 

$  XIY.  The  soil,  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America,  must, 
of  coarse,  be  extremely  various.  In  each  of  its  proyipces,  we  find 
some  distinguishing  peculiarities,  the  description  of  whicfi  belongs 
Ao  those  who  write  their  particular  history.  In  generMf  ^  maf 
observe)  that  ibe  moisture  and  cold,  which  predominates  so  remack- 
ably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must  have  great  influence  upon  the  na- 
ture of  its  soUf  countries  Ijing  in  the  same  parallel  with  those  re- 
gions which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter  i«  the  a^ent 
continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great  part  of  tjbke 
year.  CMIled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquiros 
warmth  sulGcient  to  ripen  the  fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  forres- 
|»ondiiijg  parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  wish  to  rear,  in  Amert- 
oa,  the  productions  which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the 
Ancient  world,  we  must  advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  liiie 
thaa  in  the  other  bemisphiere,  as  it  requires  such  >u  increase  of  beat 
to  coanterbalanee  the  natural  frigidity  of  the  soil  and  climate}.  At 
the  Ca,pe  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the  plants  and  fruits,  peculiar  to 
ibe  countries  within  the  tropics,  are  cultivated  with  success;  where- 
as, at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  and  Charlestpn,  inSaqth-CaroUna, 
though  considerably  nearer  the  line,  they  dinnot  be  brought  |o 
thrive  with  equal  certainty .$  But,  if  Jtllowaose  be  maide  for  this 
diversity  in  the  dcjgree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  As 
#ieb  and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.     As  the  country  was 

•  Bourguer  Voy.  au  PcrotJ,  17.  Chanvalon  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p-  9^. 
Warren  Deacript.  Surinam.  Osbom's  Collect,  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxir.  p. 
339.    CharJev.  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  155. 

t  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  L  363.  Voyage  de  Condamine,  175.  BuflTon  Hist.  Nat. 
xvi.  184.    Voyage  du  Pes  Marohais,  iii.  320. 

t  See  Note  XXXVIII.   §  See  Note  XXXIX. 
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thiDlr  inliabited,  and  by  a  people  of  little  indastrj,  wbo  had  none  of 
the  domestie  i^nimalsy  whieh  eivilized  nations  rear  in  sueb  vast 
combers,  the  earth  was  not  exhausted  by  their  consumption.  The 
vegetable  produetions,  to  whieh  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth, 
often  remained  antonehed,  and  being  saffered  to  eorrnpt  on  its  sur« 
faee,  returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom.*  As  trees  and  plants 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water,  if  they 
were  not  destroyed  bv  man  and  other  animals,  they  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  firom  it,  and  feed  rather 
than  impoverish  it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may 
have  gone  on  enriching  for  many  ages.  The  vast  number  as  well 
as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state.  When  the  Europeans  first  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  astonished  at  the  luxuri- 
ant power  of  vegetation  19  its  virgin  mould;  and  in  several  places 
the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing  and 
wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state 
fit  for  profitable  cultnre.f 

^  $  XV.  Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  World  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  and  cifnsidered  the  peculiar  features  and  qua- 
lities whieh  distinguish  and  characterise  it,  the  next  inquiry  that 
merits  attention  is.  How  was  America  peopled?  By  what  course  did 
mankind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other?  And  in  what 
quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a  communication  was  opened  be- 
tween them? 

$  XVI.  We  know,  with  infallible  eertainty,  that  all  the  human 
race  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  descendants  of  one 
man,  under  the  protection  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  tne  cemmand 
of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  tbe 
annals  nor  the  traditioi^s  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  remote  ages, 
in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  different  countries,  where  they 
are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  his  first  family, 
•r  point  out  with  eertainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  di- 
vided and  spread  over  the  fkee  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the  most 
enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history  is  extremely 
short,  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure.  It  is  not 
f  nrprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitats  of  America,  who  have 
BO  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  euriositv  concerning  what  is 
Bast^  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original. 
The  people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  eonti- 
■ent,  are  so  remarkablv  rude,  that  it  Is  altogether  vain  to  seareh 
among  them  for  such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  deseended.t 
Whatever  ll|^ht  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is  derived,  not 
from  the  natives  of  America,  hnt  from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their 
•onquerors. 

$  XVII.  When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  discovered  a 
New  Woi  Id,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  every  part  of  the  aa- 

•  Buflbn  Hist.  Nat.  i.  242.    Kalm,  i.  151. 
-    t  Ctiarlevoix,  HUt.  de  Nouv.  Fmwh  iii.  405.    Voyage  du  Dcs  Marchais,  iii. 
229.    Ler>  up  dc  Bry,  part  iii.  p.  174.    See  Note  xL 

t  Vanega's  Hist,  of  California,  i.  60» 
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eieot  eoBtinettt  whieh  was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants 
whose  appearance  and  manners  difffered  remarkably  from  the  rest  of 
(he  human  speeies,  the  question  concerning  their  original  became 
naturally  an  object  of  curio<ity  and  attention.  The  theories  and 
speculations  of  ingenious  men  with  respect  to  this  subject,  would  fill 
many  volumes;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chimerical,  that  1  should 
offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  if  I  attempted 
either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  hare  pre- 
sumptuously imagined,  that  the  people  of  America  were  not  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  common  parent  with  the  vest  of  mankind,  but  that 
they  formed  a  separate  race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  their  minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  some  remnant  of  the  antediluTian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  survived  the  deluge,  which  swept  away  the  greatest  part 
of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noahf  and  preposterously  sup- 
pose rude  uncivilized  tribes,  scattered  over  an  uncultivated  eontt- 
ireot,  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is 
hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  (he  south  pole,  to  which  soma 
antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the 
honour  of  peopling  America.  '  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phce* 
mcians,  the^Carthagenians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians  in  ancient 
times,  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  this  western  world.  The 
Chinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Welsh,  the  Spaniards, 
are  said  to  h&ve  sent  colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advocates  stand  forth  to 
support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people^  and  though  thejr 
rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  resemblance  of  some 
customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  emplo^rcd, 
to  little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  systems.  Those  regiooa 
of  eoniecture  and  controversy  belong  not  to  the  Historian.  His  is  a 
more  limited  province,  confined  to  what  is  established  by  certain  or 
highly  probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  not  venture,  in  offer- 
ing a  few  observations,  which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  curious  and  much  agitated  question. 

$  XVIII.  1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured,  by  mere 
eoajectnres  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  America.  Some  have 
•opposed  that  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and 
disjointed  from  it  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption 
of  a  deluge.  Others  have  imagined,  that  some  vessel  being  forced 
from  its  course  by  the  violence  of  a  westerly  wind,  mi^ht  be  driven 
bj  accident  towards  the  American  coast,  and  have  given  a  begin- 
niog  to  population  in  that  desolate  continent.*  But  with  respect  to 
all  those  systems,  it  is  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquire,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they  suppose 
are  barely  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  his- 
tory, or  from  the  obseui^e  intimations  of  tradition. 

•  Parson's  RetDaiM  of  Japbet,  p.  340.  Ancient  Universe.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p. 
164  P.  I'cyjoo  Teatpo  Cntico,  torn,  v.  p.  304,  etc.  AcosU  Hist  Moral.  Novi 
Qrbxs*  lib.  i.  c.  16^  19. 
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$  XIX.  2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uneertain  tbao  tfce 
atl|mpt8  to  discover  the  original  of  the  Americans,  merely  by  trac- 
ing the  resemblaace  between  their  manners  and  those  of  any  parti- 
ealar  people  in  the  ancient  eontinent.     If  we  suppose  two  tribes, 
though  placed  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a 
climate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature,  to  be  in  the  same  state  of 
society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  improve- 
ment, they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  sind  exert  the  same  endeavoari 
to  supply  them      The  same  objects  will  allure,  the  same  passions 
will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will  arise  id 
their  minds.     The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an  Asiatic,  who  depends 
for  subsistanee  on  the  chase.     A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  must  nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plain  washed  by  the 
Mississippi.     Instead  then  of  presuming  from  this  similarity,   that 
there  is  any  affinity  between  them,  we  should  only  conclude,  that 
the  disposition  and  manners  of  men  are  formed  by  their  situation, 
and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.    The  mooieiit 
that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a  people  must  change.    In  pro- 
portion as  it  advances  in  improvement,  tneir  manners  refine,  their 
powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.    In  every  part  of  the  earth  the 
progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same,  and  we  can  tr^ce  him 
in  his  career  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attains 
the  industry,  the  arts,  and  the  elesance  of  polished  society.    There 
is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  similitude  between  the  Americans 
and  the  barbarous  nations  of  our  continent.    Had  Lafitau,  Clareia, 
and  many  other  anthers,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  per- 
plexed a  subject  which  they  pretend  to  illustrate,  by  their  fruitless 
endeavours  to  establish  an  amnity  between  various  races  of  people 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no  other  evidence  than  suen  a 
resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  simila- 
rity of  their  condition.    There  are,  it  is  true,  among  every  people^ 
some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or 
desire  peculiar  to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of  ar- 
bitrary institution.     If  between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts 
of  the  earth,  a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  theso  should 
be  discovered,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  thev  were  connected 
by  some  affinity.    If,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found  in  America 
that  consecrated  the  seventh  dav  to  religious  worship  and  rest,  we 
might  justly  suppose  that  it  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage, 
which  is  of  arbitrary   institution,  from  the  Jews.     But>  if  it  were 
discovered   that  another   nation  celebrated  the  first  appearance  of 
every  new  moon  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should 
not  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  observation  of  this  monthly  fes- 
tival was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to  consider  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return 
of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.    The  in- 
stances of  customs,  merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  hemispheres,  are,   indeed,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  ne 
theory  concerning  the  population  of  the  New  World  ought  to  be 
founded  npon  them, 
$  XX.  3.  The  theories  whUh  have  been  formed  with  respect  ta 
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tb^  Artgiiial  of  (he  AmemikM)  from  obsenrttion  of  (heir  relreious 
rites  and  praetieet,  are  no  less  fanciful,  and  destitute  of  solid  fono* 
daCioo.  When  the  religions  opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  (he 
resuH  of  rational  inquiry,  nor  derived  from  (he  in8(ruetions  of  reve- 
lation, they  must  needs  he  wild  and  extravagant.  Barbarous  natiom 
are  iaeapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  ad« 
vantages  arising  from  (he  latter.  Still,  however,  the  human  mind, 
even  where  its  operations  appear  mos(  wild  and  eaprieious,  holds  a 
e6nrse  so  regiilar,  that  in  every  age  and  country  (he  dominion  of 
partienlar  passions  will  he  attended  with  similar  effects.  The  sav« 
age  of  Europe  or  America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of 
invisible  beings,  or  with  inquisitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the 
events  of  futnrity,  (rembles  alike  wi(h  fear,  or  glows  with  impa- 
(ienee.  He  has  recourse  (•  rites  and  practices  of  the  saipe  kind,  in 
order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be  impending 
over  him,  or  to  divine  the  seeret  which  is  the  object  of  his  curiosity  > 
Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  superstition*  in  one  continent,  seems,  in 
many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established  in  the  other» 
and  both  authorize  similar  institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to 
excite  pity,  sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  erea(e  horronr, 
Bui  withou(  supposing  an/  con8aagoini(y  be(weett  such  dis(an(  na- 
(ioos,  or  imagining  that  their  religions  ceremonies  were  conveyed 
by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may  ascribe  this  unifor- 
mity, which  in  many  instances  seems  very  amazing,  (o  the  natural 
operation  of  supers(ition  and  en(husia8m  upon  the  weakness  of  (ho 
human  mi&d. 

$  XXI.  4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  in- 
quiry, (hat  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nalion  of  (he  ancient 
coBfinen(i  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  eivilizatiom 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  ex- 
tremely rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  those  arts  which  are  the 
firat  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improvement* 
Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  America  were  strangers  to  ma- 
ny of  those  simple  inventions,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  soci- 
ety In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  civil  life,  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  tnis 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off'  from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  than 
their  posterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the 
Boropeans.  For,  although  the  elegant  and  refined  arts  may  decline 
or  perish,  amidst  the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disas- 
ters to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  when 
once  they  have  been  -introduced  among  any  people,  are  never  lost. 
None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they  con- 
tiBiie  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists.  If  ever  the 
ate  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  (o  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  emploved  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utilitv  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We 
nMty  conclude  then,  that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some  people, 
who  were  themselves  in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  so- 
ciety, as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  those  necessary  arts>  which 
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coDtiDued  to  be  UDkoowa  among  their  potteritj,  wken  first  TisU^bf 
the  Spaniards, 

$  XXII.  5,  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  Ameriea  was  not  peo- 
pled by  any  eolony  from  the  more  southern  nations  of  the  aneient 
continent.  None  of  the  rude  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hem- 
isphere can  be  supposed  to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They 
possessed  neither  enterprise,  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could  prompt 
them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to  perform,  sneh  a  distant  voy- 
age. That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  the 
progenitors  of  the  Amerieans  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  cireum- 
stanoe.  Whenever  any  people  have  eiperienced  the  advantages 
which  men  enjoy,  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferiour  animals,.they 
can  neither  subsist  without  the  nourishment  which  these  afford,  nor 
carry  on  any  considerable  operation  independent  of  their  ministry 
and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  first  care  of  the  Spaniards,  whea 
thev  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  ail  the  domestic  aai- 
maU  of  £urope;  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians,  the  Cartkagi- 
nians,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  that  continent,  we  should  have  found  there  the  animals 
peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally 
seated.  In  ail  America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or 
wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  warm,  or  even  to  the  more  tem- 
perate, countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  horse,  the  cow  were  as  mnch  unknown  in  Ameriea  as  tha 
elephant  or  the  lion«  From  which  it  is  obvions,  that  the  people  who 
first  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from  the  countries 
where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from  having  long  been 
accustomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  eonsider  it,  not  only  as  be« 
nefieial,  but  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement, and  even 
the  pretervation,  of  civil  society. 

$  XXIII.  6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which  Ameriea 
is  stored,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of  contact,  betweeo 
the  old  and  new  continents,  is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
both,  and  that  there  the  communication  was  opened,  and  the  inter- 
course carried  on,  between  them.  All  the  extensive  countries  ia 
Ameriea,  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach  near  to  themf 
are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  various  kinds*  entirely  different 
from  those  in  the  corresponding  reeians  of  the  ancient  continent— 
But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with  many  of 
the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hero.tsphero 
as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fax,  the  harct 
the  deer^  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species  frequent 
the  forests  of  North  America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia.*  It  seems  to  be  evident,  then,  that  the  two  eoa- 
tinents  approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  onitedt 
or  so  nearly  adjacent,  that  these  animals  might  pass  from  the  one  tn 
the  other. 

14  $  XXIY.  7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so  clearly 
established  by  n^odern  discoveries,  that  the  chief  difficnlty  with  re- 

•  Bufibn  Hist.  Xst.  iz.  p.  97|  etc 
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speot  to  IheptopKiig  of  Amerieais  removed.^  While  thow  immente 
regions,  whieh  stretoh  eastward  from  the  river  Obj  to  the  sea  of 
Kamehatka  were  anknowi^,  or  imperfectly  explored,  the  north-east 
extremities  of  oar  hemisphere  were  supposed  to  be  so  far  distant 
fhND  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  eoneeive 
liow  any  eommonieation  should  have  been  carried  on  between  them. 
Bvt  the  Russians  having  subjeeted  the  weslern  part  of  Siberia  to 
tlMir  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  to  thai  vast  coun- 
try, by  advancing  towards  the  east  into  unknown  provinees.  These 
were  discovered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after  game,  or  by  soU 
diers  employed  in  levying  the  taxes*  and  the  court  of  Moscow  esti- 
mated the  importance  of  those  countries  only  by  the  small  addition 
which  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  leneth  Peter  the  Oreat  ascend- 
ed the  Russian  throne.  His  enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  in- 
tent upon  every  circumstance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  discerned  consequences  of  I  hose  diseor- 
cries,  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant  predeces- 
sors. He  perceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asia  ez- 
tcoded  towards  the  east,  they  must  approach  nearer  to  America; 
that  the  communication  between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long 
Been  searched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter, 
and  that  by  opening  it  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
western  world  might  be  maae  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new 
channel.  Such  an  object  suited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand 
sehemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  with  his  own  hand  for  prose- 
eoting  this  design,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution.* 

Bis  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his  plan.  The  of- 
ficers whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service,  had  to  strug- 
gle with  so  many  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow. 
Bneooraged  by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia, 
eoneeming  a  successful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  round  the  north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  they  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  same  course.  Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma;  but 
in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navi- 
gation, they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters,  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Russian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  Gape;t  we  are  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  those  extreme  resions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
excursions  by  land.  In  allthose  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that 
there  are  countries  of  great  extent  i\nd  fertilitv,  whieh  lie  at  no  con- 
aiderable  distance  from  their  own  coasts.     These  the  Russians  im- 

'  agined  to  be  part  of  America;  and  several  circumstances  concurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  their  belief,  but  in  persuading  them 

-  that  some  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees 
of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  those  naked  regions  of  Asia,  are  driv- 
en upon  the  coast  by  fm  easterly  wind.  By  the  same  wind,  floating 
iee  is  brought  thithei'  in  a  few  days;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually 
from  the  same  quarter;  and  ^  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries  sit- 
fiated  to  the  east. 

*  Mutter  Voyages  et  Decouvertes  par  Ics  Russes,  torn.  i.  p.  4, 5, 141. 

t  See  Note  XLL  , 
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After  ureighin^  all  these  partieQlars>  and  eomiiariiig  tbe  pMttfui 
t>f  the  eouDtries  in  Asia  which  had  heen  diieorered,  with  tnch  parti 
in  the  north-west  of  America  as  were  i^lready  bsown,  the  Raiiiia 
eoiirt  formed  aplan^  which  would  have  hardJj  occurred  to  a  nation 
less  aeeostomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend 
with  great  difficulties.  Orders  were  issued  to  build  tiro  vesnlsat 
tbe  small  village  of  Ucbotz,  situated  oa  the  seaof  Kamebatka,  tsisii 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  regiAli 
furnished  nothing  that  could  he  oi  use  in  constructing  theppi  bat  sons 
large  trees;  though  not  only  the  iron^  the  cordage^  tbe  sails^  and  at) 
the  namerous  articles  requisite  for  their  equipment,  but  the  pro^- 
sions  Tor  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  throngh  the  immeBSC 
deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  alom 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  soveneign,  and  the  per* 
severance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  Tws 
vessels  were  finished,  and,  uader  the  command  of  the  captains  Beh- 
ring  and  Tsehirikow,  sailed  from  Kamchatka^  in  quest  of  the  New 
World,  in  a  quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.*  Thsy 
shaped  their  course  towards  |he  east;  and  though  a  storm  soon  l^ 
parated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and  many  disasters  beiel 
them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not  altogether  frustrated. 
Each  of  the  commai|ders  discovered  land,  whieh  to  them  appeared  ts 
be  part  of  the  American  continent;  and  according  to  their  obserrs- 
tions,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  norib-vsi^ 
coast  of  California.  Each  set  some  of  his  people  ashore;  but  iasM 
place  the  inhabitants^ed  as  tbe  Russians  approached;  in  aaotberi 
tbev  carried  i»ff  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The 
Tiolenee  of  the  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  bstk 
eaptaius  to  quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  return  they  (sosb* 
ed  at  several  islands,  which  stretched  in  a  chain  from  east  to  weit 
between  the  country  which  they  had  discovered  and  the  coast  sf 
Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  seemed  ts 
4hem  to  resemble  the  North  Americans.  They  presented  to  tbe 
Russians  (he  calumet f  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol  af  friead- 
chip  universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  usage  j»( 
arbitrary  institution,  peculiar  to  them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  Ntw  Archipelaco  have  been  freqaeat- 
ed  sinee  that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters,  4he  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  Jiave  ce« 
linquished  every  thought  of  prosecuting  disceverten  in  tliat  quarter. 
But  in  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  it.  wa« 
imexpectedly  resumed.  The  Sovereign,  who  had  been  lately  seatad 
on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  possessed  tbe  genius  and  talentssf 
her  illustrious  predecessor.  During  the  operations  of  the  most  ar- 
duous and  extensive  war  in  whieh  the  Russian  enspire  was  ever  ei- 
gaged,  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings,  to  whieh 
more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  .of  attending,  bat 
amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  captain  Krenitxis 
and  lieutenant  JLievasheff  were  appointed  to  command  the  two  ves- 
sels fitted  out  for  that  purpose.    In  their  voyage  oatward  they  beU 

•  June  4^  A.  D.  1741. 
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tfesrly  (lie  tataie  coiine  witft  the  fbrmer  liavigft(t>rt,  they  tombed  at- 
Uleeane  ifllan^s,  obsenred  their  tItiiatMil  «iid  prodnetiont  mure  eare* 
Ihlf/,  and  diseovered  teyeral  new  tetaiidt,  t^ith  whieh  Behring  and 
Ttchirikaw  had  not  Mien  i««  Tkongh  they  did  not  proeeed  so  fkr 
to  the  eatt  M  to  revitil  the  eoontry  irhieh  Behring  and  Ttehirikoir 
supposed  to  he  part  of  the  Rmerieaa  eontinent,  yet,  hy  retamtag  In 
a  eoarse  eon^Merably  to  ihe  north  of  theirs,  th^y  eorreeted  some  ea/- 
pital  mistakes  into  whieh  fheh*  prc^keessors  had  fallen,  and  ha^e 
«ontrifrated  to  IheiKtate  the  progress  of  fcture  navigators  in  those 
'oeas* 

Thnk  the  possibitity  of  k  oonnHinieatioii  between  the  eonlinents 
in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  npon  ttMre  oottjeotnre,  bat  Is  establish- 
ed by  OMonbted  evidenee.f  Some  trihe,  •r  soiMe  families  of  wan- 
dering Tartars,  from  the  restleH  spirft  feeolfar  to  their  rate,  night 
migrate  to  the  nearest  ietaiids,  ana  r«4e  as  tketr  knowledge  of  na- 
irigation  was,  might,  by  pasoing  f^rom  aae  to  the  other,  reaek  at 
ieiigth  the  eeast  of  Amenea,  ami  gHe  a  beginning  to  population  in 
that  eontioMt.  The  di^taaee  between -tht  Marian  or  Ladrone  isl- 
ands and  the  nearest  lanil  in  Asia,  ia  greater  thafi  that  betw^een  the 
part  of  Ameriea  whieh  the  llnssiaBs  iHseovered  and  the  eoast  of 
Kamchatka;  and  yet  the  inhibttatfli  of  those  istands  are  manifestly 
^  Asiatie  extraet  If,  not arlHn tanking  titeir  remote  sitnatioa^  we 
Admit  that  the  Marian  tslamb  were  peopled  frop  our  eontinent, 
diitanee  alone  is  no  reason  why  wa  ahoui  hesitnte  aboot  admitting 
that  the  Amerieant  may  derive  their  origioal  firom  the  ftame  souree. 
ft  io  probable  that  Ihttre  nvigatom  in  those  seas,  by  steering  fkr- 
Iher  to  the  nortt^  may  fiwtthat  the  ooatinent  of  Ameriea  approaeh- 
tM  9tM  nearer  to  Aoia.  AooonKogto  the  information  of  the  barba- 
ro«8  p%opte  #io  iahnMt  <he  oouotry  about  the  north-east  promonta- 
Tf  ol^Atia,  there  Mts^  off  the  «oa8t,  a  small  island,  to  whieh  their 
%ail  in  less  thmi  ik  day.  9i>om  that,  they  ean  desery  a  largo  eontt- 
ttent,  whieh,  aeoording  to  their  deooription,  is  eovered  with  foresti, 
attd  poaacaled  hy  people  whose  langaa|||e  they  do  not  nnderstand^i 


By  them  liey  are  «applfed  wifth  the  skins  of  martens,  an  animal 
wihWowa  in  the  aotthefa  parts  of  Siberia,  and  whieh  is  never  fodnd 
h«t  Ni  eoantries  aboamting  with  tree*.  If  we  eonid  rely  on  this  ae- 
nsur,  we  might  eooelnde,  that  the  Ameriean  eontinent  is  separat- 
W  firom  oars  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  diAculties  with 

Sett  to  the  eornmanteation  between  them  would  vanish.  What: 
d  be  offered  <mly  as  a  eoi$eetnre  when  this  Hiitory  was  (Irtt 
^oMlshM  is  now  known  to  be  eertain.  The  near  approach  of  the  two 
c^ntioente  to  eiieh  other  has  been  diaeovered  and  traeed  in  a  voyage 
tmiertaken  upon  prineiples  sopnreand  so  liberal,  and  eondueted 
with  ••  nHMh  profeksianal  skill,  as  reflect  Instre  upon  the  reign  (^f 
4he  Sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honoar  to  the  ofB- 
eert  entratted  with  the  eieeation  of  it.$ 

$  XXV,  It  is  likewise  evident  hotn  reaent  discoveries,  ihai  an  in- 
tereonrae  between  our  eontinent  and  America  might  be  carried  on 
with  no  less  facility  from  the  north-west  extremities  of  Europe. 


*  See  KoteJtUf . 

t  Mttilcr'f  VoytRCs, torn. i. 248.  etc  267^276. 
4  Mulkr's  Voyages  et  Decouv.  i.  166.         ^  See  Note  XUtL 
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As  early  a*  the  ninfk  e^atvrj,  the  Norwegians  disewred  Oi«e»* 
land;*^  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  eommunieation  with  tliat 
coantryf  after  a  long  interrufiiiQn,  was  renewed  in  the  last  century* 
Some  Lntheran  and  Sioravi«|i  Missionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for 
propagating  the  Christian  faith,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  this  fro- 
zen and  uncultivated  region.f  To  them  we  are  indelited  for  mueh 
eurious  information  with  respect  toils  nature  and  inhabitants.  We 
learn,  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  Ai|ie«- 
rica  by  a  very  narrow  strait;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into 
which  this  strait  condoetS)  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  uni- 
ted;! that  the  inhabitants  of  (he  two  eountries  have  some  inter- 
eourse  with  one  another^  that  the  Esquimaux  of  America  perfeetly 
^semble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing; that  some  sailors,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
words  in  the  Greetifamlish  language,  reported  that  these  were  nn» 
derstood  by  the  Esquimauu$  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  missioii- 
ary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visit- 
ed the  country  of  Esquimaux,  found  to  his  astonishment,  that  they 
gpoke  the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders^  that  they  were  in 
every  respect  the  same  people,  and  he  was  aeeordingly  received  and 
entertained  by  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.^ 

By  these  decisive  fticls^  not  only  the  eonsangninity  of  the  fisqnv- 
maux  and  Greenlanders  is  established,  but  the  possibility  of  peo- 
pling America  from  the  north  of  Europe  if  demonstrated.  If  (he 
Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous  age,  when  science  had  not  begoii  (o 
dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed  sneh  naval  skill  aa  to  open 
a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors,  as  much  addiettd 
to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land,  might  ai 
some  more  remote'  period  accomplish  the  same  vojrage,  and  settle  a 
colony  there,  whose  descendents  might,  in  progress  of  time,  migrate 
into  America.  But  if,  instead  of  ventaring  to  sail  directly  from 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  soppose  that  the  Norwegians  WaM 
a  more  cautious -course,  and  advanced  from  Shetland  to  the  Peree 
Islands,  and  from  them  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  c^ 
Ionics,  their  progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navifft- 
lion  cannot  be  considered  as  either  longer  or  more  hasardoaa  tliaa 
those  voyages  which  that  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  aieA  is 
known  to  have  performed  in  every  age. 

$  XXVI.  8.  Thoujgh  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have  rt- 
eeived  its  first  inhabitants  from  our  eontinent,  either  by  the  aortic 
west  of  Europe  or  the  north-east  of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  f^ood 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  progenitors  of  all  the  Amerieaa  na- 
tions, from  Cane  Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrat- 
ed from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  Thie  Esqnimani  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who,  in  their  aspect  or  character,  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  Northern  Europeans.  They  are  manifestly 
a  race  of  men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  eanti- 
Bcnty  in  language,  in  dispositioa,  and  in  habits  of  life.     Their  origi- 

♦  A.  D.  830. 

t  Cranlz'  Hist,  of  Greenl.  i.  242,  244.  Prevot  ffist  Geo.  des  Voyiges,  torn. 
TV.  152,  not.  (96.)  ^  Eggede,  p.  2.  3.  §  A.  D.  1764. 

f  Cpsntz'  Hist,  of  Greenl.  p.  261,  262. 
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■al,  th^n,  may  warrant&bly  be  traced  sptothafNeoree  which  Thava 
pointed  out.  But,  amoa^  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Aroeriea,  there 
irsueh  a  striking  similitude  ia  the  form  of  tk^ir  bodies,  and  the 
qaalities  of  their  minds,  that,  nntwithstandlag  the  diversities  oeea- 
sioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal  f  ru^ress  in  improve- 
neot,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  deseendiFif  from  one  louree. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  eaii  every  where  trace 
the  same  origiaal  colour.  Bach  tribe  has  something  peculiar  which 
distinguishes  it,  but  in  all  of  them  we  discern  certain  features  com- 
mon to  the  %Thole  race.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  peculiari- 
ty, whether  in  theirpersons  or  dispositions^  whil^  characterise  the 
Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the  rude  tribes  scattered 
over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  bat  almost  ndtie  to  the  nations  settled  in 
the  northern  eitremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer  them 
to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their  Asiatic  progenitors, 
having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America,  where  the  Russians  hava 
diseovored  the  proiimity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually 
over  its  various  regions.  This  aeeonnt  of  (be  progress  of  popula- 
tion in  America,  coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  con- 
etming  their  own  origin,  which,  tmperfbct  as  (hey  are,  were  pre- 
served with  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of 
any  people  in  the  New  World.  According  to  them,  .their  ancestors 
eane  from  a  remote  country,  situated  to  tha  north-west  of  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as  they  advanced 
from  this, into  the  interioor  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the  samo 
rante  which  they  must  have  held,  If  they  had  been  emigrants  from 
Asia.     The  Mexicans,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  their  pro- 

Senitors,  their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  at  that  period,  exactly 
elineate  those  of  the  rude  Tartars,  from  whom  I  suppose  them  ta 
have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been  deemed  of  to 
much  importance,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in 
writing  the  History  of  America.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but 
withavt  presuming  to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures,  I 
pretend  not  to  establish  any  system.  When  an  investigation  is,  from 
Its  natnre,  sa  intricate  and  obs(^nre,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
caaclnaions  which  are  certain,  there  may  be  same  merit  in  pointing 
oat  sueli  as  are  probable.f 

$  XXVU.  The  condition  and  character  af  the  American  nations, 
at  the  time  whii  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  more 
attentive  consideration  than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original. 
The  latter  is  merely  an  object  of  curiosity;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
ntstihBportant  as  well  as  instractive  researches  which  can  occupy 
the  philosopher  or  historian.  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  hnman  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  in  all  those  various  situations 
wherein  he  has'  been  placed.  We  most  follow  him  in  his  progress 
through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  advances 

•  Acosta  Hist.  Nat.  ct  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  etc.  Garcia  Orijccn  dc  los  Indies* 
lib.  V.  c  S.  Tofqoemada  MoHar.  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  etc  Botur'mi  Benaduci 
Idea  deana  Hist,  de  la  Amor.  Septentr.  §  svii.  p.  127. 

t  Meaioircs  sur  laLofUisisoe  par  Dumcmtttom.  i.  p.  119. 
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from  the  toAMtt  itat£  wt  eivil  Ufot  towtrdfl  ita  maluritj  %mA  derfbt. 
We  matt  obiecve,  at  eaeh  period,  how  the  faeulties  of  hU  mider- 
ttimdiBe  unfoU,  we  mu^t  attend  to  the  efiorts  of  hit  active  powers^ 
watch  the  ?ar!ous  movements  of  desire  and  aflfettion«  as  thej  rise  ia 
his  breast,  and  mark  whither  they  tend*  and  with  what  ardour  they 
are  e}(erted.  T[ie  philosophers  and  historians  of  aneient  Greece  ana 
Romci  oar  guides  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition)  had  on- 
ly a  limited  view  nf  this  subject^  as  they  had  hardly  any  opportunity 
of  surveying  man  in  his  rudest  and  most  early  state.  In  all  those 
regioQs  of  the  earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  eivil  so- 
ciety had  made  considerable  advances,  and  natidps  had  finished  a 
mod  part  of  their  eaceer.  before  they  besan  to  observe  them*  The 
Scythians  and  Germans^  thejrudest  peepTe  of  whom  any  ancient  au- 
thor has  transmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account,  possessed  flocks  and. 
herbs,  had  acquired  property  of  varaous  kinds,  and,  when  compared 
with  mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  at- 
tained, a  great  degree  of  civilization, 

$  XXVill.  But  the  diaiiovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  contemplation,  and  presented  nations  to  our  view,  in 
stages  of  their  progress,  much  less  advanced  than  those  wherein  they 
have  been  observed  in  our  continent.  In  America,  man  appears  noder 
the  rudest  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  subsist.  We  be- 
hold commiinities. just  beginniu  to  untte^  and  may  examine  the  sen- 
timents and  actions  of  human  beings  in  the  infancy  of  social  lifci 
while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force.of  its  ties,  and  have  scarce- 
ly relinquished  their  native  libeitjr.  That  state  of  primeval  sim- 
Slicity,  which  was  known  in.our  continent  only  by  the  fimciful 
escription  of  poets»  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater  part 
of  its  inhabitants  ware  strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  of 
arts,  imperfectly  fcquainted  with  the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoy- 
ingf  almost  without  restriction  or  controuli  the  blessings  which  low- 
ed spontaneously  fram  the  bountv  of  nature.  There  were  only  two 
nations  in  this  vast  continent  which  had  emerged  from  this  rode 
state,  and  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  acquiring  the  ideas^ 
and  adopting  the  institutions,  which  belong  to  poiishea  societies. 
Their  government  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  under  our  review 
ia  relating  the  discovery  and  conqiiest  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
empires;  and  we  shall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  Americans  in.  the  state  of  highest  improvement  to  which  they 
ever  attained. 

§  XXIX.  At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be  turned 
to  the  small  independent  tribes  which  occupied  every  other  part  of 
America.  Among  these,  though  with  some  diversity  in  their  ^ar- 
aetcr,  .their  manners,  and  institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  near- 
ly similar,  and  so  extremelv  rude,  that  the  denomination  of  Sava^ 
may  be  applied  to  them  all*  In  a  general  history  of  America,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  describe  the  condition  of  each  petty 
community,  or  to  investigate  every  minute  eirenmstance  which  con- 
tributes to  form  the  character  of  its  members,  bueh  an  inquiry 
would  lead  to  details  of  immeasureable  and  tiresome  extent.  This 
qoaliiies  belonging  to  the  people  of  all  the  difi&rent,tribes  have  such 
a  near  resemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  sane  fea- 
tores.    Where  anj  eireomstances  seem  to  coMtitute  a  diversity  in 
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lheir.«iiMMl£c  aad  «MiMct  w«rtby  rfaitoti— ^  it  mU  U  ttffaknl 
to  poini  these  out  as  thej  oeeury  am  to  ioqaire  into  llio  moio  of 
audi  peeuliariiio^ 

$  X j£X.  It  is  extremely  diffieult  to  MOMre  satiefyin|p  aid  aiHheii- 
tie  information  eoaoefniog  natioao  wkilo  tkej  remain  un^iirifiaseiL 
To  diieover  their  trne  ohameter  nnder  this  rnde  form^  and  to  foleet 
the  featnref  hj  which  they  are  dUtiognifthed,  reqaket  aa  obterf er 
pometsed  of  no  lets  imp&rtiaJity  (has  ditoemmont.  For,  io  ercrf 
•tage  of  society,  the  Ikeolties,  the  aentimonts  and  desiret  of  mea 
are  so  accomnuidated  to  their  own  state,  that  they  become  standard* 
of  exedlence  to  themselres,  they  affix  the  idea  of  perlectioa  and 
happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble  their  own,  and: 
whereTer  the  objocCs  and  enjoyai^nta  to  which  they  ha?e  been  aAcns- 
tomed  are  wantiuc,  confidentJy  proaonnee  a  people  to  be  barbarooti 
and  miserable.  Ueaee  tjbo  motuai  esntempt  with  which  the  meow 
hers  of  commoaities^  oiieqiial  in*  their  degreoa  of  impro^ment>  re-* 
gard  each  other.  Polished  nations,  conscious  of  the  advantagea 
which  they  derive  from  their  knowled^  and  aa*ts,  are  aipt  to  view 
rude  nations  with  peeiUiar  saora,  and*  in  the  pride  of  ^aperiorityy. 
will  hardly  allow  either  their  otenfations»  their  lbeliiu;s»  or  their 
pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  beeu  the  lot  of  com- 
munities, in  their  earljr  and  unpolished  state,  to  fall  under  the  oIh 
oerv&tioa  of  persons  endowed  with  ftirea  of  mind  superior  to^  vulgar 
prejudicem  aod  capable  of  eootemplating  man>  under  whalerer  as* 
peet  he  auieara,  with  a  candid  ana  discerning  eye. 

$  XXXX  The  8pajDiardo,  who  first  visited  Amerion^  and  who  had 
opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  tribes  while  entirie  and  unsdb* 
dued,  and  before  any-  change  had*  been  made  io  their  ideaa  or  mai^ 
Qecs  bj.  Intercourse  with  a  race  of  men  much  advanced*  beyond  them 
in  improvenmot,.  ware  far  from  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  fcr 
ohserviop  the  striking  spectacle  presented  to  their  view.  Neither 
the  age  in  which  Ihey  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonieedt 
bad  made  such  pro|rress  intme  science, at  ioopires enlarged  and  li- 
beral sentiments.  The  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were  mostly 
iUiterute  adventurers,  destitute  of  ail  the  ideas  which  should  have 
directed  them  in  contooiplattng  objects  so  extremely  different  from 
those  with  which  they  were  acquainted*  Surrounded  continually 
wilh  danger,  or  struggling  with  hardships,  they  had  little  leisure^ 
and  less,  capacity,  for  muj  speculative  inquiry.  £ager  to  take  pes* 
ecssaon^of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence,  and  happy  in  find* 
iag  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  defend  it,  they  hasti* 
ly  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order  of  men,  formed  merely 
for  servitude;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  operations  of  their  minds,  or 
the  reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions^  The  persons  who  pe« 
netrated  at  subsequent  periods  into  the  interiour  provinces,  to  which 
the  knowledge  and  devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  did  not  reaeh| 
were  ^aerally  of  a.  similar  character;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a 
high  degree,  but  so  uninformed  as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  ob«  ' 
nerving  or  describtnu  what  they  beheld. 

$  XxXiL  Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the  Spa- 
niards, render  their  aoeeouts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely 
defective.    Soon  after  they  planted  ctuomes  in  their  new  conqoestsi 
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a  ditereaee  in  opinioD  aro«e  with  renpeet  U  iht  treatment  of  tbena- 
tives.  One  party,  solieitoas  to  remkr  their  servitude  perpatoal,  re- 
'pregented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race,  incapable  either  of  ae- 
quiring  religious  knowled^,  or  of  being  (rained  to  the  functions  of 
social  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  conversioa^ 
contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  thej  were  gentle,  affee- 
Uonate»  docile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulations,  might  be 
Ibroied  gradually  into  good  Christians  and  useful  citizens.  Thio 
controversy,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
warmth  which  is  natural,  when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hami, 
and  religious  zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  disputants.  Most  of 
tlie  laity  espoused  the  former  opinion;  all  the  ecclesiastics  were  ad- 
vocates for  the  latter;  and  we  shall  uniformly  find  that,  accordingly 
as  an  author  belonged  to  eitlier  of  these  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magni- 
fy the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defoets  of  the  Amencans  far  beyond 
truth.  Those  repugnant  accoonts  increase  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust, 
and  to  receive  their  information  with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

5  XXXIII.  Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers.  At  length,  they 
discovered  that  the  contemplation  of  the  condition  and  charaoter  of 
tte  Americans  in  tketr  original  state,  tended  to  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  species,  might  enable  us  to  fill  up  a  eoosiderabb 
efaasm  in  the  history  of  its  progress,  i(nd  lead  to  speculations  no  less 
curious  than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  study 
with  great  ardour;  but,  instead  of  throwing  Kght  upon  the  sobjeet, 
they  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additiooal  ob- 
scurity. Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide,  and  be- 
gan  to  erect  systems,  when  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts 
OB  which  to  establish  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  degeaeracy  in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World, 
and  astonished  at  beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied^  by  a  naked, 
feeble,  and  ignorant  raee  of  men,  some  authors  of  great  name  have 
maintained,  that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emei^d  froqi 
the  sea,  and  beoome  fit  for  the  residence  of  man;  that  every  thing  in 
it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original;  and  that  its  inhabitants,  laiety 
called  into  existence,  and  still  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  peo^e  of  a  more  ancient  and  im- 
proved continent.*  Others  have  imagined,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  principle  of 
Hfe,  man  never  attained  in  America,  the  perfection  which  belongs  to 
his  nature,  but  remained  an  animal  of  an  inferiour  order,  defective 
m  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind  t  In  opposition  to  both 
Aesc,  other  philosophers  have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his 
highest  dignity  and  excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  re- 
finement; and,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  ele- 
vatipn  of  sentiment,  an  independence  of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  at- 

•  M.  de  Buflbn  Ifigt.  Nat.  iii.  484,  etc.  ix.  103,  lU. 
T  M.  oqF.  iteGhefchcsPhUo8.sarlesAjDerio.pMSUii. 
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fadMnent,  for  wkiek  it  it  vaiii  to  teareh  amoDg  tbe  members  of  poI- 
uked  soeieties.*  Tliej  seem  to  consider  that  as  the  most  perfeet 
slate  of  man  whieh  is  the  least  eiviliced.  They  describe  the  man- 
ners of  the  rade  Americans  with  s«eh  niptore,  as  if  they  proposed 
them  for  models  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  These  contradictory 
theories  have  been  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  uncommon 
powers  of  |;enins  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted)  in  order  to  clothe 
them  with  an  appearance  of  tmih. 

As  all  those  circomistanees  eoncnr  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is 
iweessary  to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches 
by  the  intelligent  observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have 
▼isited  this  part  of  the  globe  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When 
obliged  tohavereeonrse  to  the  superficial  remarks  of  vulgar  travel- 
lers, of  sailors,  traders,  bucaniers*  and  missionariesy  we  must  often 
pause,  and  comparing  detached  facts,  endeavour  to  discover  what 
they  wanteil  sagacity  to  observe*  Without  indulging  conjecture,  or 
betraying  a  propensity  to  either  system*  we  must  study  with  equal 
eare  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  super- 
etiionfi  contempt  for  those  manners  which  we  describe* 

§  XXXI V.  In  order  to  eondact  this  mquiry  with  greater  aeenra- 
ey,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an 
individual  before  he  became  the  member  of  a  community;  and  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
known,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  which  arise  from  the 
latter  relation.  This  is  pecaliarly  necessary  in  investigating  the 
manners  of  rade  nations.  Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete, 
their  civil  institulioas  and  regulations  so  few,  so  simple,  and  of  such 
slender  authority,  that  m^n  in  this  state  ought  to  be  viewed  rather 
as  independent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular  society.  The 
elmraeter  of  a  savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
fieelings  as  an  individual*  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his  imper- 
feet  snijeetion  to  government  and  order.  1  shall  conduct  my  re- 
near^ey  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural 
order,  proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more 
e^pn  plicated 

I  shall  consider,  1,  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans  in 
tlH»se  regions  now  under  review.  2,  The  qualities  of  their  minds, 
a.  Their  domestic  state.  4.  Their  polilieal  state  and  institutions. 
8,  Their  system  of  war,  and  public  security.  6.  The  arts  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  7.  Their  religious  ideas  and  instito- 
ttftions.  8.  Such  singular  detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to 
any  of  the  former  heads.  9.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general  review 
and  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

$XXXy.  1.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans.— The  hu« 
man  body  is  less  atfeeted  by  the  climate  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. Some  animals  are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  exist  beyond  it;  others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to 
bear  the  injuries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply  when 
mrried  ont^of  that  district  which  Nature  destined  to  be  their  man- 
aion.    Even  snch  as  seem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  rarious 

*  'M,  Rosscau. 
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effdiftlet,  feel  the  eftet  •f  erery  imore  frwrn  fliefr  proper  itlUraiii 
and  rradodi  J  dwindle  and  dMenertte  fbemthe  vigour  and  perfection 

Sieealiar  to  their  tpeeiee.  Maa  if  Hie  only  Kving  enatore  #liote 
rame  it  at  onee  bardy  a«d  ne  #ezible,  tiiat  lie  eati  tpread  over  tlie 
whole  earth,  beeome  the  inhiAkaiit  of  every  region,  and  thrive  and 
■iQhiply  aoder  every  elinate.  Suljeet,  however,  to  the  general  law 
of  Natnre,  the  human  body  it  not  entirely  exempt  f^om  the  opera- 
tion  of  elimate;  and  when  expoied  lothe  extremes,  either  of  heat  or 
«old.  Its  size  or  vigonr  dimivnhco. 

$  XXXVI.  The  first  appearanee  of  the  inhabltantt  of  the  New 
World,  filled  the  dieeoverert  with  eaeh  attonishmenf ,  that  they  were 
apt  to  imagine  them  a  raee  of  men  different  frooH  thote  of  the  other 
hemis|ihere.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearlv  re- 
sembling the  colour  of  copper.*  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always 
black,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They  have  no  beard,  and  everv 
part  of  their  body  is  perfectly  smiooth.  Their  persons  are  of  a  Mi 
size,  extremely  straight,  and  well  proportioned.f  Their  features  are 
regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours  to  improve  the 
heauty  of  their  natural  lbrm,or  to  render  their  aspect  more  dreadflil 
to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  productions  almost 
spontaneously,  the  constitution  of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the 
active  exercises  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  colti- 
vation,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  (he  continent,  where 
the  forests  abound  i%ith  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  many  tribes  wun  to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired 
greater  firmness.  8till,  however,  the  Americans  were  more  remark- 
able for  agility  than  strength.  They  resembhfd  beasts  of  prey,  ra- 
ther than  animals  formed  for  labour.|  They  were  not  only  averse 
to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it;  and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  na- 
tive indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  which 
the  people  of  the  othef  continent  would  have  performed  with  ease.$ 
This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal  amon^  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  and  may  be 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  there.lT 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  Amerieaa 
Beems  to  indicate  a  defect  of  vigour,  ooeasioned  by  some  vice  in  hit 
frame.  He  is  destitnte  of  one  sign  of  manhood  and  of  strength*  This 
peculiarity,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Wdrid  hre  dlotin- 
guished  from  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributed, ms 
eome  travellers  have  supposed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence.*  For 
though  the  food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  al  they 
are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  salt,  rude  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on  aliments  equally  simple  without 
this  mark  of  degradation^  or  any  apparent  symptom  of  a  diminution 
in  their  vigour. 

$  XXXvII.  Am  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  ns  to 

*  Ovledo  Somario,  p.  46,  D.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24. 

t  See  Note  XUV.  t  See  Note  XLV. 

§  Oviedo  Som.  p.5l»  C-   Voy.  dc  Ck>rrcaU  »*»•  13R.  Wafer's  description^  p.  ISL 

f  B.  Las  Casts  Brer.  Relac  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monnar.  1.  580.    Oviedo  Somm^ 
rio,p.41.  Hittor.  lib.i'u.  c.  6.  Herrera,dec.  1.  lib.  is.  c.  5.  Sunon,  p.  41. 
H  «  Charier.  Hist,  de  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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vufpcfiitliat  tliere  is  some  natural  debility  in  their  frame,  the  small- 
nes«  of  their  appetite  for  food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors 
ms  a  eonfirmation  of  this  saspieion.  The  quantity  of  food  whieh  men 
consume  varies  aeeording  to  the  temperature  of  the  elimate  in  whieh 
they  liTe,  the  degree  of  aettvity  whieh  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vi- 
l^ur  of  their  eonstitntions.  Under  the  enervatiug  heat  of  the  torrid 
2one,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indolence  and  ease,  they  re- 
quire less  nourishment  than  the  active  inhabitants  of  temperate  or 
«old  eountries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  elimate,  nor  their 
extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of  appetite 
lunong  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with  ob- 
serving this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded) 
in  their  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  hermits;*  whilC) 
on  the  ^ther  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  amieared  to  the 
Americans  insatiable  voracious;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Span- 
iard devoured  more  food  in  a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Ameri- 
cans.! 

$  XXXVIII.  A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  mora 
striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  power  of  love.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  per- 
petuate life,  to  be  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  ten- 
derness and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  breast.  Thoueh 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state,  though  excessive  ra- 
tigne,  on  some  occasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring 
•absistenee,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a 
tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  everv  other 
.  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth 
of  desire  natural  to  his  elimate;  and  the  mnst  uncultivated  Asiatics 
discover  that  sensibility,  whieh,  from  their  situation  on  the  globcy 
we  should  expect  them  tp  have  felt  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an 
amazing  degree,  strangers  to  the  foree  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature. 
In  every  part  ef  the  New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with 
coldness  and  indifference.  They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  ten- 
der attachment  whieh  takes  place  in  civiliEcd  society,  nor  of  that  ar- 
dent desire,  conspicuons  among  rnde  nations.  Even  in  climates 
where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its  greatest  vigour*  the  savage 
of  America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  less  no- 
ble species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the  assiduity  of 
eonrtsbip,  and  still  less  solieitons  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence  and 
gentleness.!  Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austeri- 
ty of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  tirom  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  4upassionat«  eoldaess  of  the  American  young  men  in 

*  Bamusie,  lii.  304,  F.  306,  A.  Simon  Conquista,  etc.  p.  39.  Hskluyt,  iii. 
466,508. 

•i-  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iL  c.  IS. 

i  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sanva^^,  32,  etc,  Rochefbrt  Hist  des  itles  Antilles, 
p.  461.  Voyage  de  Cereal,  it  141.  Ramuaio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  I)eacr.  del  Gran. 
Gbaeo,  71.  Falkner'a  Descr.  of  Patagon,  p.  125.  Lettere  di  P.  Cauneo  9p  Hm 
cstori  n  Cbristisn.  Felice^  i.  305. 
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their  ifitereodne  vsiih  (he  other  sex.^  Nor  is  this  ret erre  i<t  he  t&« 
cribed  to  any  opinion  whieh  theyentprtain  with  reipeet  to  the  merit 
of  female  ehattitj.  That  is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  savage,  and 
tus^s;ested  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  atteetion  to  which  he  if  a 
stranger. 

$  XXXIX.  But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  hodily  or  mental 
qualities  of  particular  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or 
more  seducing  errour,  than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  canse,  those 
eharacteristte  peculiarities,    which    are  the  eSect  of  the  combined 
operation  of  many  causes.    The  climate  and  soil  of  America  differ, 
in  so  many  respects,  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and   thii 
diflerenee  is  so  ubvtous  and  strikin|:,  that  philosophers  of  great  emi« 
nence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sumcient  to  account  for  what  is  pe-> 
culiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.     They  rest  on  physical 
causes  alone,,  and  con^iider  the  feeble  frame  an*!  laneoid  desire  of  the 
Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe  ^hich  they  occupy.    But  the  influence  of  political  and  mo* 
ral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.    These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Wherever  the  state  of  society  is  such  as  to  create  many  wants  and 
desires,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  in* 
dustry,the  body  accustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of 
fatigue.     In  a  more  simple  state  where  the  demands  of  men  are  so 
few  and  so  moderate,  that  they  may  he  gratified,  almost  without  any 
effort,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the 
body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their  proper  strength. 
The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North  America,  the  two  temperate  re« 
gions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,  may  be  deemed  an 
active  and  vigorous  race  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent,  where  hardly  any  labour  is 
requisite  to  procure  sustenance.    The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not, 
bowever,  so  regular,  or  so  continued  as  those  of  persons  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
though  his  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the 
ivhole  inferiour.     If  another  direction  w^re  given  to  the  active  pow- 
ers of  man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  force  augmented  by  exercise, 
he  might  acquire  a  degree  of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present 
state  possess.    The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.    Wher- 
ever the  Americans  have  been  graduativ  accustomed  to  hard  lahoar| 
their  constitutions  become  robust,  and  thpy  have  been  found  capable 
ef  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of 
inch  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  country, 
but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe.t 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  hat  been  observed  con- 
eeming  their  slender  demand  for  food.     As  a  proof  that  this  should 
be  ascribed  as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want 
ef  occupation,  as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of 
their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those  districts,  where  tkt 

•  Chtnvalon,  p.  51.   Uttr.  Edif.  torn.  xxiv.  318.   TertPC,  ii.  377.    Vencgts,  i. 
61.  Hibai  l{ist%  de  los  rriumf.  p    11. 
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people  of  Amerienare  obliged  to  exert  an/  uoa«aal  effort  of  aetlri* 
tj,  10  order  to  proeare  subiistenee,  or  wherever  they  are  employed  io 
^vere  labour,  their  appetite  is  Dot  inferiour  to  that  of  other  meo,  aadi 
ID  some  plaeesy  it  has  struek  observei*s  as  remarkably  voraeious.* 

The  operatioo  of  polilieal  and  moral  eauses  is  still  more  eonspi- 
euous,  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attachment  betiveea  the  sexes*  Io 
a  state  of  high  civilization,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refin« 
ed  by  delieaey,  and  cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and  engrosses  thp 
heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  instinct  of  nature;  sentiment  height- 
ens the  ardour  of  desire,  and  the  must  tender  emotions  of  which  our 
frame  is  susceptible,  soothe  ancf  agitate  the  soul.  This  description, 
however,  applies  only  to  these,  who,  by  their  situation,  are  exempted 
from  the  eares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  persons  of  inferior  or- 
der, who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant  toil,  the  domini« 
00  of  this  passion  is  less  violent;  their  solicitude  to  procure  subsis* 
teoee,  aod  to  provide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leave  little  iei« 
sore  for  atteodine  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
ooorse  between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons  of  different  rank 
io  polished  soeieties,  the  condition  of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivil- 
ized, most  oeeasion  a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well 
•oppose,  that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  simplicity 
of  savage  life,  where  subsistence  is  always  precarious  and  often  scan* 
ty,  where  men  are  almost  continually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
eoeraiesy  or  io  gaarding  against  their  attacks,  and  where  neither  dresi 
nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female  allurement,  that  the  at* 
tention  of  tlie  Americans  to  their  women  would  be  extremelv  feeble^ 
withoot  imputing  this  solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degradation  io 
their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of  America^ 
wh^re,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  or 
gone  farther  advances  which  the  oatives  made  in  improvement,  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savage 
life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes 
more  ardent.  Striking  examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes 
seated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  well  stored  %vith  food,  among 
others  who  are  masters  of  hunting-grounds  abounding  so  much  wita 
game,  that  they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superiour  degree  of  seeurity  and  affluence 
wliieh  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effects.  The 
passions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the  hand  of  nature  ae- 
qoire  additional  force;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed;  the  wo- 
^len,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become  more  attentive  to 
dress  and  ornament;  the  men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their 
owD  happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  win« 
DiDg  their  favour  and  affeetion.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  be- 
eomes  very  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder 
countrymen;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  thegratifica- 
jlion  of  desirOf  either  by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency,  the  dissolutioo 
of  their  manners  is  excessive.! 

•  Gom'dla,  ii.  12. 70.  247,  LafiUu,  i.  515.  Ovalle  Church,  ii.  81.  Mupatori,  i. 
295. 

f  Biet.  389.    Qharlev.  iii.  423.    Oumont  yiem.  sur  JLouiilano,  i.  155. 
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$  XL.  Notwitlittandinff  the  feeble  make  of  the  Amerieant,  fcardlf 
any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  matilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their 
tenses.  All  travellers  havebeen  struck  with  this  eireumstanee.and  have 
celebrated  the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their  external  fi- 
gure. Some  authors  search  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance  in  their 
physical  condition.  As  the  parents  are  not  exhausted,  orover  fktigoeil 
with  hard  labour,  they  suppose  that  their  children  are  bom  vigorooa 
and  sound.  '  They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of  savage  lifcr  the 
hnman  body,  naked  and  unconfined  from  its  earliest  age,  presenree 
its  natural  form;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jua- 
ter  proportion,  than  when  fettered  with  arti6eial  restraints,  which 
stint  its  growth  and  distort  its  shape.*  Something,  withpnt  doubt, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes;  but  the  true  reaj»ona 
of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations, 
lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of 
that  state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  meant 
of  subsistence  are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by 
bunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  often  from 
place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as  well  as  every  other  labori- 
ous task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women.  The  distresses  and  hardships 
of  the  savage  life,  whieh  are  often  such  as  can  hardly  be  supported 
by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those  of  more  tender  age. 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  task  so  laborious,  and  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, as  that  of  rearing  their  offspring,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  hy  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and 
extinguish  the  first  sparks  of  that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cher- 
ith.t  Sensible  that  only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force 
of  constitution  to  struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  na- 
tions abandon  or  destroy  such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or 
defective,  as  onworthy  of  attention.l  Even  when  they  endeavour  to 
rear  all  their  children  withont  distinction,  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  most 
he  their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who  laboured  un- 
der any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood.^  Thus,  in  pol- 
ished societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with  cer- 
tainty, and  acquired  with  ease;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  of- 
ten of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body;  children  are 
preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or  deformity,  and  grow  op 
to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  snch  persons  are  either  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  or  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community,  cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But  in  those 
provinces  of  the  New  World  where,  bv  the  establishment  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, more  regular  provisions  has  heen  made  for  the  subsistence 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  their  children,  the  Americans  are  so  far  from  being  eminent  for 
any  superiour  perfection  in  their  form,  that  one  should  rather  ans« 
peet  some  peculiar  imbecility^  in  the  race,  from  the  extraordinarj 

•  Pieo,  p.  6. 

t  Eliit'B  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  198.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c  4. 
t  Gumilla  Hist.  iL  334.    Tecbo's  Hist,  of  Paraguay,  etc.    Churchill's  Col- 
let, vi.  108. 
%  Greuxii.HisU  Csnad.  p.  57- 
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miaber  of  Mividaalt  who  are  defomed^  dwarfithi  netUated,  biind, 
or  deaf.» 

$  XLI.  How  feeble  toever  the  eonttitation  of  the  Amerieaas  nay 
be,  il  if  remarkable,  that  there  it  lets  variety  in  the  human  fern 
throughout  the  New  World,  than  in  the  aneient  eootinent.  Whea 
Columbttt  and  the  other  diteoverers  firit  visited  the  diflferent  eonn- 
tries  of  Ameriea  whieh  lie  within  the-  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  ex- 
pected to  find  people  of  the  tame  eonplexion  with  those  in  the  eor- 
resoonding  regions  of  the  other  hemisphere.  To  their  amazement^ 
however,  they  discovered  that  Ameriea  contained  no  negroes,t  vd 
the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance  became  as  much  the  object  of 
cariosity 9  as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.  In  what  part  or  mem* 
hnmje  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tinges  the  complexion 
of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists  to  in- 

S[airc  and  dcseribe.  The  powerfal  operation  of  heat  appears  mani* 
estly  to  he  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  variety  in  the  hu- 
man species.  All  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate 
countries  of  Africa,  are  iubabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion* 
All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent 
to  it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep 
blaek  colour.  If  we  survey  the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our 
progress  from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards  those  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  influenee  of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  wo 
shall  find,  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  besins  to 
diminish;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we  advance;  and  after 
passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations  of  shade,  terminates  in 
an  uniform  unvarying  blaek.  But  in  America,  where  the  agency 
of  heat  is  cheeked  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame.  The  colour 
of  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  Ameriea,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper 
hoc  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  con- 
tinent. Accurate  observers,  who  had  an  oportunity  of  viewing  tho 
Americans  in  very  different  climates  and  in  provinces  far  removed 
from  each  other  have  been  struck  with  the  amazing  similarity  of 
their  figure  and  aspect.^ 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  ono 
atandard  in  fashioning  the  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of 
fancy  hath  been  various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that 
were  current  in  the  ancient  continent  have  been  revived  with  respect 
to  the  New  World,  and  Ameriea  too  has  been  peopled  with  human 
beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of 
certain  provinces  were  described  to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet  high) 
those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travellers 
Bublished  aceouou  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others  pretend  to 
have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouths  were 
planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her  produetions 
is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fer- 
tility, and  to  rejeet  indiscriminately  every  i*elation  that  does  not  per- 
fectly aecord  with  our  own  limited  observations  and  experience. 
But  the  otber  extreme  of  yielding  a  hasty  assent,  on  the  slightest 

•  VoysgcdeUlioa,  1,233.     f  P.  Msrtyr,  dec  p.  71.     ♦SeeNoUXLVU. 
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evideiiee»  to  whutever  bM  the  appearaae*  of  beiiigttnuige  aad  i 
vellous,  it  still  more  UDbecoming  the  philotophieal  ioquirer,  m,  ia 
every  period,  men  are  more  apt  lo  be  betrayed  into  error,  by  their 
weaknets  in  believiog  too  mueh  than  by  tbeir  arrogasee  in  believ- 
iog  too  little.  In  proportion  at  science  extends,  and  natnre  is  ex«r* 
mined  with  adisoeroing  oye,  the  wonders  which  amused  ages  of  ig- 
norance disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  eoneeming 
America  are  forgotten;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  lo 
have  found  inhabitants  of  singular  furms,  are  now  known  to  be  poo* 
sessed  by  people  nowise  ditferent  from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be  rejected  as 
fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  speeica 
in  some  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evtdencei 
and  merit  more  attentive  examinalion.  This  variety  has  been  par* 
ticularlv  observed  in  three  different  districts.  The  first  of  theoe  ia 
situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  centre  of  America.  Li* 
onel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelligenea 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate  of  bueaniert, 
discovered  there  a  race  of  men,  few  in  number,  but  of  a  tiagnUkr 
make.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of  a 
^  feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is,a  dea4 
milk  white;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeaao, 
but  without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their 
skin  is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye«lashes,  are  of  the  same  haa* 
Their  eyes  are  of  a  singular  form,  and  so  weak«  that  they  can  hard- 
ly bear  the  light  of  the  sun;  but  they  see  dearly  by  moon  light,  and 
are  most  active  and  gay  in  the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  has 
been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  fonnd 
some  persons  exactly  resembling  the  white  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which  Montezuma  had  eolleeted.t 
But  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were  probably  brought 
thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  species.  Among  tha 
negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islandu,  na* 
tare  sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  tha 
characteristic  features  and  qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darte% 
The  former  are  called  Jilbinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Klacker* 
laku  by  the  Dutch.  In  Darien  the  parents  of  those  Wkit*»  are  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country;  and  this  ob- 
servatbn  applies  equally  to  the  anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes 
and  Indians.  The  same  mother  who  produces  some  children  of « 
colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the  rest  with  tho 
oomplexian  peculiar  to  her  count  ry.^  One  conclusion  may  then  be 
formed  with  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Waft^r,  the  Mhiw9$ 
and  the  Kackertakes;  they  are  a  degeneriUed  breed,  not  a  separata 
class  of  men;  and  from  some  disease  or  defect  of  their  pare«tO|  the 

*  Wafers't  Descript  of  Istb  ap.  Dampier,  iii.p.  346. 

f  Cortes  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  241.  £. 

t  Margra^.  Hist.  Rer.  Xat.  Bras.  lib.  viil.  c.  4. 
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IMK^nliftr  etiottf  aad  debility  whieh  mark  their  dcmdfttUn  are  fraM- 
milted  to  then.  At  a  deeisiTe  proof  of  this,  it  has  beea  obeerved, 
Ikat  neither  the  white  people  of  Darten*  nor  the  Albinoe  of  Afriea, 
prapfagate  (heir  raee:  their  ehildren  are  of  the  eoloar  and  tempera- 
Dwat  peenliar  to  the  natives  of  their  respective  eouatrtes.  * 

The  seeond  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  differing  in 
appearance  from  the  other  people  of  America,  is  situated  in  a  hish 
Borlhem  latitude,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the 
pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over 
those  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  bjr  the  name  of 
-of  Egquimaux*  They  themselves,  with  that  idea  ufti'eir  own  supe- 
riority, whieh  Consoles  the  rudest  and  most  wretched  nations,  as- 
same  the  name  of  JTem^i^,  or  Jlf^a.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and 
robust,  with  heads  of  disproportioncd  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably 
tmall.  Their  complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white 
rather  than  to  tke  copper  colour  of  i\merica,and  the  men  have  beards 
which  are  sometimes  bushy  and  long.f  From  these  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivocal,  the  alfinity  of  their 
laoguage  to  thai  %f  the  Greenianders»  which  I  have  already  me .ition- 
ed,  we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Es- 
quimaux are  a  race  different  A*om  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning  the  inhabitants 
af  the  third  district,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America. 
These  are  the  famous  Patagoniansj  who,  during  two  centnries'and  a 
balf,  have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an 
abject  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
wantlering  tribes,  which  occupy  that  vast,  but  least  known  regions 
af  America,  which  extends  fh>m  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  Their  proper  station  is  in  that  part  of  the  iateriour 
aoufitry  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ne^^ro;  but  in  the  hunt* 
i^  season  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits,  which  separate 
Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts  of  this 
people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,! 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and 
of  strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several 
tffbes  of  animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk,  as  considerable,  may  be  ob* 
nerved.  Some  larger  breed  of  horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  di- 
minutive races  in  stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is 
supposed  to  rifC  above  the  osnal  standard  of  the  human  body,  fiut 
animals  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  their  species,  only  in  mild 
eKmates,  or  where  they  find  the  most  nutritive  food  in  greatest 
abundance,  it  is  n«>t  then  in  the  uncultivated  waste  •of  the  Magtl*- 
lanic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages,  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  man,  possessing  the  highest  honours  of  his 
raee,  and  distineuished  by  a  superiority  of  siee  and  vigour,  far  be^ 
yond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.     The 

*  Wal^r,  p.  358.  Demanet.  Hist,  de  TAfriqoe,  ii.  334.  Recbeicb.  Philos. 
«ar  let  Amer.  ii.  1,  etc.  Note  XLVIII. 

t  Kllis  Voy.  to  Uuds.  Bay,  p.  131, 139.  De  la  Potherie,  torn,  i  p.  79.  Wales' 
Joum.  of  a  Voy.  to  Churchill  Uiver.  Phil.  Trans,  vollx.  109. 

#  Falkncr'f  Description  of  PaUgonia,  p.  102. 
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most  eicplieit  and  enexeeptionable  evidence  is  reqaititey  ia  order  U 
^stablith  a  fact  so  repugnant  to  those  seneral  principJes  and  laws, 
whieh  seem  to  affeet  the  hnmaa  frame  in  every  other  instance^  and 
to  decide  with  respect  to  its  natore  and  qualities.  Saeh  evidence 
has  not  hitherto  been  prodneed.  Though  several  persons,  to  whose 
testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have  visited  this  part  of  America 
since  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have  had  interviews  with  the  na- 
tives; though  some  have  aflirmed,  that  such  as  they  saw  weregigan- 
tic  stature,  and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from  mea- 
taring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead; 
yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  so  many  essentialpoints, 
and  are  mingled  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fab- 
ulous, as  detract  much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  haitd,  some 
■avigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for 
discernment  and  accuracy,  l^ave  asserted  that  the  natives  of  Pata- 
gonia, with  whom  they  had  intercourse,  though  stout  and  well  made, 
are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  species.**  The  existence  of  this  gigantic  race  of 
men  seems,  then,  to  he  one  of  those  points  in  natural  history,  with 
\  respect  to  whieh  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will  choose  to 
suspend  hin  assent  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide,  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  what  rea- 
son and  experience  have  discovered  concerning  the  sirneture  and 
condition  of  man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  been 
observed. 

$  XLil.  In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respeei  to  the  eoii* 
•titntion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  wa 
should  attend  not  only  to  the  make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies  but 
eoasider  what  degree  of  health  they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of 
longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the  simpliety  of  the  savage  state, 
when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  or 
disquited  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life  will  flow  on 
.  almost  untronbled  by  disease  or  sulTertng.  until  his  days  be  terminat- 
ed in  extreme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  natore.  We  findy 
accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rode  peo* 
pie,  persons,  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  an 
extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as  the  most  of  them  as  forgetlU 
of  what  is  past,  as  they  are  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  their  age,  with  any  degree  of  precision.f  It 
is  evident,  that  the  period  of  their  longevity  must  vary  considerably, 
according,  to  the  diversity  of  climates,  and  their  different  modes  of 
sabststeoce.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  every  where  exempt  from 
many  of  the  distempers  whieh  afflict  polished  nations.  None  of 
the  maladies,  whieh  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  loxury,  ever  Ti- 
sited  them;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages  by  which  to 
distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

$  XLIIL  But,  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed, 
he  is  boro  to  suffer;  and  his  disease,  in  the  savage  state,  though  few- 
er in  number,  are,  like  those  of  the  animals,  whom  he  nearly  resem- 
hies  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent  and  more  fatal.    If  luxury  oa- 

*  See  Note  XLIX. 

t  UUoaNotic  Araeric  333.    Bancroft  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  334. 
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genders  and  ooiirUhei  dittempers  of  one  speeies,  the  rigour  and  dis- 
tretsfs  of  lavage  life  bring  on  those  of  another.  As  men,  in  this 
state,  are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
preearionsy  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to  einberant  plenty^ 
aeeordinar  to  the  vieissitude  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or  in  eonse- 
anenee  of  the  various  degree  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth  af- 
fords to  them,  its  productions,  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsi- 
derate gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in 
the  other,  are  equally  pernicious.  For,  though  the  human  eonstitn* 
lion  may  be  accustomed  by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to 
tollerate  long  famine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  Jit* 
tie  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent  transitions.  The  strength 
and  vigour  of  savages  are,  at  some  seasons,  impaired  by  what  they 
•uflTer  from  scarcity  of  food;  at  others  they  are  afflicted  with  disor- 
ders arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross  aliment. 
These  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoi- 
dable consequence  of  their  mode  of  snbsi8tins,and  cut  off  considera- 
ble numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  extremely  sub- 
ject to  consumptions;  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,* 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they 
endure  in  hunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  to  which  they  are  continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state, 
hardships  and  fatigue  violently  assault  the  constitution.  In  polish- 
ed societies,  intemperance  undermines  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effect,  or  tends  most 
to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  former  is  certainly 
most  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach  only 
a  few  members  in  any  community;  the  uistresses  of  savage  life  are 
felt  by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry,  the 
general  period  of  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages,  than  in  well 
regulated  and  industrious  societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  which,  in  this  life, 
^Bended  Heaven  chastens  the  indulj^nce  of  criminal  desire,  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to 
their  conquerors,  they  have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own 
wrongs,  but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  those  which  formerlv  embit- 
tered human  life,  they  have,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  country  in  which  it  first 
raged,  or  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
spread  over  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan,  and 
sometimes  the  French  disease.  At  its  first  appearance,  the  infec- 
tion was  so  malignant,  its  symptoms  so  violent,  its  operations  so  ra- 
pid and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  medical  skill.  Astonish- 
ment and  terrour  accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  bj 
such  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience,  and  the  ingenuity  of  physicians, 
gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to  cure  or  to  miti- 
gate the  evil.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its 
vimlence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  whieh  raged  in  finrope  for  some 


•  Charier.  N.  Fr.  iii.  364.    UfiUu,  ii.  360.    De  la  Potheric^  ii.  37. 
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eenturie9,  it  may  wasle  its  foree  and  digappear;  And  in  gone  hap^ 

tier  age,  this  western  infection^  like  that  from  the  east,  may  bm 
nnwn  only  hy  deseriplioa* 

§  XLI V.  2,  After  eonsidering  what  appears  to  be  peeuliar  in  (he 
bodily  constitdtion  of  the  Americans,  oiir  attention  is  naturally  turn* 
ed  towards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  indivi- 
dnal  advances  from  the  ignrtranee  and  imbeeilily  of  the  infant  state, 
to  vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something  similar  to  this 
tnajf  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  speeies.  With  respect  to  it, 
too,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  during  which  several  powers  of  the 
tiiind  are  dot  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in  their  ope- 
ration. In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of  man  is 
•imple  and  rude,  hi^  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
move  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.     Its  intellectual 

f^owerk  are  extremely  limited:  its  emotions  and  eSbrts  are  few  and 
anguid.  Both  these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudeal 
and  most  unimproved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  strike 
ing  part  of  theit*  description. 

$XLV.  What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  speculative  rea* 
aoning  or  research,  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  state  of  socie- 
ty, and  never  becomes  the  occupation  or  amusement  of  the  huntan 
faculties,  until  roan  be  so  far  improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  leisure 
and  tranquility.  The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a  savage  are  eoB« 
jBned  within  the  small  eirele  of  objects,  immediately  eondncive  to 
his  preservation  or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond  that,  escape* 
hid  obseri^ation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a  mere  ani- 
mal, what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him;  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impressiomf  There  are  scTe* 
ral  people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity;  neither  their  soliei- 
Inde  nor  their  foresight  extend  %o  far.  i  hey  follow  blindly  the  im- 
pulse of  the  appetite  which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of 
distant  consequences,  and  even  of  those  removed  in  the  lea«t  degree 
from  immediate  apprehension.  While  they  highly  prize  such  things 
as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set 
no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the  object  of  some  immediate 
want}  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels 
himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to 
sell  his  hammoc.  But  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slight- 
est toy  that  catches  his  fancy^  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the 
impression  of  what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  vi- 

four  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect 
im  against  the  inclemency  of  the  succeeding  season;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets  what  is  past,  abandons  his 


•  Sec  Kotc  L.  +  Ulloa  Noticias  Americ.  222. 

X  Vencj^aa  Hist,  of  Calif,   i.   66.      Supp.   Church.    Coll.  V*  693.      Borde 
llescr.  dts  Garaibes,  p%  16.    Ellis  Yoy.  194. 
%  Labat  Yoyas^es.  ii.  114,  115.    Tertre,  ii.  385. 
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work,  aod  oerer  tblnks  of  it  more,  aotii  the  return  of  oold  ooiupelt 
him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it.* 

If  in  eoneeros  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly  the  most  sim* 
pie,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  destitute  of  eulture,  differs 
so  little  fk'om  the  thoughtless  levity  of  ehildren,  or  the  improvident 
iostinet  of  animals,  its  ei;,ert ions  in  other  directions  eannot  be  very 
considerable.  The  objects  towards  which  reason  turns,  and  the  dis* 
quisitions  in  which  it  engages,  must  depend  upon  the  state  in  which 
man  is  placed,  and  are  <iuggested  by  bis  necessities  and  desire's* 
Disquisitions,^  which  appear  the  most  necesnary  and  important  to 
nen  in  one  state  of  society  never  oceur  to  those  in  another,  ^mong 
civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an 
essential  and  elementary  seienee.  and  in  our  continent,  the  invention 
and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  history.  But  among  savages,  who  have  no  property 
to  estimate,  no  hoai*ded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or 
multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and 
useless  art.  According!}',  among  some  tribes  in  Ameriea  it  seems 
to  be  quite  oaknown.  There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther 
than  three,  and  have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any  number 
above  it«t  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten,  others  fo  twenty. 
When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond  these,  they 
point  to  the  hair  of  their  bead,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or 
with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned. f 
Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations,  while  extremely  rude,  seem 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation  $  As  soon,  however, 
at  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  that  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  themt 
their  knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art 
among  any  people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard,  by  which  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquois  in  North 
America,  as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  Brasil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana,  have  likewise  made  greater  ad« 
vances  in  this  respect;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend 
Veyond  a  thousand,  as  in  their  petty  transactions  they  have  no  oeca* 
•ion  for  anv  higher  number.||  The  Cherokee,  a  less  considerable 
nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a  hondred» 
and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  (lie  several  numbers;  thesmallet 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten.  IT 

$  LXVI.  In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  The  first  ideas  of  every 
lioman  being  must  be  such  as  he  receives  by  the  senses.  Bui,  in  tho 
mind  of  man,  while  in  the  savage  state,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  anjr 
ideas  but  what  enter  by  thii  avenue.    The  objects  around  him  are 

•  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  fndiant,  417. 

f  Conriamn  p.  67.  Stadiuk  ap.  de  Ury,  ix.  138.  Lery.  ibid.  251.  Blet 
sex    Lettr.  Edif.  23,  314. 

X  Dumont  Louis,  i.  18/.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Biet.  369.— 
Borde,  6. 

S  This  is  ttie  cusc  with  the  Greenlanders,  Crantz.  225,  and  wiih  the  KsA' 
chaikadaics.  M.  TAbbe  Chappe,  iii.   17. 

II  Charier.  Nouv.  Franc,  iii.  402. 

f  Adair's  Illsu  of  Amer.  Indians,  77.    See  Note  U- 
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presented  to  bis  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sobsenrieni  to  his  OSO)  or 
gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  attract  his  notice;  h^  views  the  rest 
withoat  enriosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considering  them  on- 
der  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and 
detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes, 
nor  contemplates  their  quaiiies  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they 
inhere,  nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  mind  con- 
cerning them.  Thus,  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which 
hftve  been  denominated  universal^  or  abstractj  or  ofrefiectioru  The 
range  of  his  understanding  must,  of  course,  be  very  confined,  and 
his  reasoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This 
is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that 
their  languages  (as  we  shall  afterwards  find)  have  not  a  word  to 
express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  TLme^  spacBf 
substancej  and  a  thousand  other  terms  which  represent  abstract  aod 
universal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  unto  them.*  A  naked  sav- 
age, cowering  over  the  lire  in  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  on- 
der  a  few  branches,  which  afford  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  at 
little  inclination  as  capacity  for  useless  speculation*  His  thoughts 
extend  not  beyond  what  relates  to  animal  life;  and  when  they  are  not 
directed  towards  some  of  its  concerns*  his  mind  is  totally  inactive. 
In  situations  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  la* 
hour  is  requisite,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  simple  demands  of  nature^ 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused  to  any  exertion^  that  the 
rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant  and  unexercised.  The 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of  South  America,  the 
iniiabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several  fertile  regions  on 
the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  Their  vacant  connte* 
nance,  their  staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ignorance  of  subjects,  which  seem  to  be  the  first  which  should 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  thej 
considered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferiour  order,  and  could  not  be- 
lieve that  they  belonged  to  the  human  species.f  It  required  the  au- 
thority of  a  papal  bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince 
them  that  the  Americans  were  capable  of  the  functions,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  humanity.^  Since  that  time^  persons  more  en- 
lightened and  impartial  than  the  discoverers  or  conquerors  of  Amer- 
ica, have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  most  savage  ef 
its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  astonished  and  humbled,  with 
observing  how  nearly  man,  in  this  condition,  approaches  to  the  hrnte 
creation.  But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  pro- 
cured with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  doselv,  and 
act  with  greater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and  shar- 
pens their  invention,  so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exer« 
cised  and  improved.  The  North  American  tribes  and  the  natives  of 
Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  resions  in  the  two  great  districts  ef 
America,  are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  understandings, 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  islands, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.    Their  occupations 


•  CondAin.  p.  54.        f  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.c.  1 5. 
t  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  iii.  198. 
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are  mere  rariousy  heir  •jtfem  of  poliey,  at  well  as  of  war^  more 
complex,  their  arts  more  oumeroes.  But|  eren  among  them^  the  in- 
telleetaai  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and  un- 
less when  turned  direetly  to  those  ohjeets  whieh  interest  a  savage,  are 
beld  in  no- estimation.  Both  the  North  Amerieans  anchChilese,  when 
Bot  engaged  in  some  of  the  funetions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hun- 
ter, loiter  away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indolenee,  unacquainted 
with  any  other  subjeet  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  oeen- 
pying  their  minds.**  If  even  among  thepi^  reason  is  so  much  eirenm- 
•cribed  in  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives*  in  its  highest  attainments, 
at  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles  and  maxims,  which 
nerve  as  the  foundation  of  seience,  we  may  eonelude,  that  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are  destitute  of  their  pro- 
per object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour  and 
enlargement. 

$  XLYIL  From  the  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the  mind 
are  few,  and  on  most  occasions  languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  mo« 
lives  which  rouse  men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them 
to  persevere  in  fatiguing  exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strength,  wo 
•hall  find  that  they  arise  ehiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites. 
These  are  numerous  and  importunate;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpet* 
■al  agitation,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  invention  must  be  always 
on  the  stretch,  and  industry  must  be  incessantly  employed.  But  the 
desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and  where  a  favourable  climate 
yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to  gratify  them,  they 
scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Hence  the  peo- 

file  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their  life  in  a  listless  indo- 
eoee.  To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  to- 
wards which  they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
oat  in  their  hammocs,  or  seated  on  the  earth,  in  perfect  idleness, 
without  changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  or  utterine  a  single  word.f 
•  $  XLVIII.  Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the  hope 
of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil,  can  surmount  it. 
They  appear  equally  indifferent  to  both,  discovered  little  solicitude, 
and  taking  oo  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the  other. 
The  cravings  of  hunger  may  rouse  them;  but  as  they  devour,  with 
liitle  distinction,  whatever  will  appease*its  instinctive  demands,  the 
exertions  which  these  occasion  are  of  short  duration.  Destitute  of 
ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  they  feel  not  the  force  of  those 
powerful  springs  which  give  vigour  to  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
and  nrge  the  patient  hand  of  industry  to  persevere  in  its  efforts.— 
Man  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  so  rude,  that  we 
cao  discover  no  effects  of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  of  under- 
standing which  should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like 
the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence;  he  has  erected  no  hab- 
itation to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  he  has 
taken  no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence;  he  neither  sows 
nor  reaps;  but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession;  and  in  quest  of  the  game 
which  he  kills  in  the  forests,  or  of  the  fish  whieh  he  catches  in  the 
nvcrs* 

♦  Lafitsu,  ii.  2.       f  Bogiier  Voy.  an  Pcrou,  102.    Horde,  15. 
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§  XLIX.  This  deseripiion,  however,  applies  only  to  rome  trilief. 
Man  cannot  eontinue  long  in  this  slate  of  feeble  and  aninformed  m- 
faney.  He  was  made  for  indi^stry  and  action,  and  (he  powers  of  hit 
nature,  as  well  as  Ihe  necessity  of  his  condition,  arge  him  to  fulfil 
his  destiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the  American  nations,  ci^ 
peeially  those  seated  in  rigorous  climates,  some  efforts  are  emplojedi 
and  some  previous  precautions  are  taken,  for  securing  subsistence. 
The  career  of  regular  industry  is  begun>  and  the  laborious  arm  has 
made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  8till.  however,  the  improvident  and 
slothful  genius  of  the  savage  stale  predominates.  Even  among  those 
more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominous  and  degrading. 
It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  pot  his 
hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women.  One 
half  of  the  community  remains  inaetive,  while  the  other  is  oppressed 
with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus  their  indos- 
try  is  partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it,  is  no  lers  limited* 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement  with 
respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  subsistenee, 
during  one  paK  of  the  year,  on  fishing:  during  another,  on  hunting; 
during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  seasonS) 
and  to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each, 
they  either  want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  eon- 
sumption,  or  are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appetites, 
that,  from  their  inconsiderate  waste»  they  often  feel  ^e  calamities  of 
limine  as  severely  as  the.  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they 
suffer  one  year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or  render  them  more 

Ijroviden^to  prevent  similar  distresses.*  This  inconsiderate  thought- 
essness  about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  the  cause  of  sloth, 
accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage  life;t 
and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  \%  then  least  so- 
licitous about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  satisfyini? 
them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  diffieulty.| 

$  L*  8.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led»  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  united  together  in  society. 
Hitherto  our  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  an- 
'  derstanding,  respecting  thentselves,  as  individuals,  now  they  will  ex- 
tend to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  aft'eetion  towards  their 
species. 

§  LI.  The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  hu- 
man association.  The  union  of  the  sexes,  among  different  animals^ 
is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  diffievllT 
of  rearing  their  ofl*spring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of 
infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire  vigour  and  agility^  ^^ 
permanent  union  is  formed.  Nature  commits  the  care  of  training  up 
the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without  any 
other  assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  the  state  ofinhn' 
cy  is  toug  and  helpless,  and  the  Joint  assiduity  of  both  parents  is  re- 

•  Charlcv.  N,  Fr.  iii.  338.  Lsttr.  Edif.  23.  298.    D^cript.  of  N.  Fr»ncc»  ^ 
born's  Collect,  ii.  880.    lie  la  l*<»theriC,  ii.  63. 
t  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist  of  Guiana«  326,  333.       %  See  Note  LU. 
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qttUile  in  fending  their  feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  intimate  eon- 
nexion  takes  place,  and  eoulinues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be  ae« 
eomplished,  and  the  neiv  raee  ^row  op  to  full  maturity.  As  the  in- 
fancy of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  ani** 
mal,  and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much  longer  period,  on  the  care 
and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wifo 
eame  early  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  solemn,  but  its  a  perma- 
ttent  contract.  A  general  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  poets  In  the  in- 
fancy of  society,  when  men*  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  lead  a 
hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  demands  the  at^ 
tention  and  efforts  of  both  parents;  and  if  their  union  had  not  been 
formed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have  been 
preserved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes, 
a  regular  union  between  husbaml  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the 
ri|;ht8  of  marriage  were  understood  and  recognized.  In  those  dis* 
tricts  where  subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  diiliculty  of  maintaining 
a  family  was  great,  the  roan  confined  himself  to  one  wife,  in  warmer 
anU  more  fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred 
with  the  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  wives.*  In  some  countries^  the  marriage  union 
subsisted  during  lifef  in  others,  the  impatienee  of  the  Americans  nn« 
der  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with  their  natural  levity  and 
eapHce,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very  slight  pretexts,  and  of- 
ten without  assigning  any  cause. t 

$  JLII.  But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  the  obli- 
gation of  this  contract,  Mther  as  perpetual  or  only  as  temporary,  the 
condition  of  women  was  equally  humiliating  and  miserable.  Wheth- 
er man  has  been  improved  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization 
in  society,  is  a  question,  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  disputation, 
has  been  agitated  among  philosophers.  That  women  are  indebted 
to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners  for  a  happv  change  in  their 
state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt  lo  despise  and  to 
degrade  the  female  sex,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  in 
every^part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  in 
conrage,  the  chief  marks  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats 
woman,  as  an  inferiour,  with  disdain.  The  Americans^  perhaps 
from  that  coldness  and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as 
peculiar  to  their  constitution,  add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt. 
The  most  intelligent  travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  inatten- 
tion of  the  Americans,  to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  1  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  that 
the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he 
wishes  to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  insteail  of  being  an  union  of  af- 
fection and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  ambng  them,  the  un- 
natural conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.  It  is  the  observa- 
tion of  an  author,  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  great  weight, 
that  wherever  wives  are  purchased,  their  conditions  is  extremely 

*  Lettr.  Gdif.  23,  318.  Lafitan  MoBUrs,  i.  554.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  234.  Jour- 
nal de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p.  88. 

t  LAiiUu,  i.  580.  Joutel  Journ.  Hittor.  345.  Lozano  Desc  del  Gran  Chaco, 
rO,  Hennepin  Moiurs  des  Sauvsges,  p.  30, 33. 
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depressed.*  They  become  the  pni|)erty  and  the  placet  of  those  whd 
buy  (hem.  In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  cnstom  prevails,  the 
observation  holds.  In  countries  where  refinement  has  niade  some 
progress,  women,  when  purchased,  are  excluded  from  society,  shot 
up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept  under  the  vigilant  guard  of 
their  masters.  In  ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  meanest 
functions.  Among  many  people  of  America,  the  marriage  eontraet 
is  properly  a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commer- 
cial  transaOions  as  take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knowi 
how  to  give  an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess. 
In  some  places,  the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time  to 
the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts;  in  others,  lie  hunts  for 
them  occasionally,  or  assists  in  cultivating  their  fields  and  foroiiog 
their  canoes;  in  others,  he  offers  presents  of  such  things  as  are 
deemed  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness  or  rarity.t  In 
return  for  those,  he  receives  his  wife;  and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  the  low  estimation  of  women  amone  savages,  leads  him  to  con« 
sider  her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he 
has  a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferiour.  In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is 
true,  the  functions  in  domestic  economy,  which  fall  naturally  to  the 
share  of  women,  are  so  many,  that  they  are  subjected  to  hard  laboar, 
and  must  bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden. 
But  in  America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their 
depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe 
their  wretched  state.  A  wife,  among  most  tribes^  is  no  belter  than 
a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  every  oiBee  of  labour  and  fatigoe. 
'While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it  in  amusement, 
the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  op* 
on  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  received  without  complacence 
or  gratitude.!  Every  circumstance  reminds  women  of  this  mortify* 
ing  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords  with  reverenee; 
they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  aud  are  not  permit- 
ted to  eat  in  their  presence.§  There  are  districts  in  America  where 
this  dominion  is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women, 
In  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed  their  fe« 
male  children  in  their  infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  in- 
tolerable  bondage  to  which  they  knew  they  were  dooined.f  Thus  the 
first  institution  of  social  life  is  perverted.  That  state  of  domestie 
union  towards  which  nature  leads  the  human  species,  in  order  to 
soften  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity^  is  rendered  so  unequal, 
as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes,  which  forms 
the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to  sen'ili- 
ty  and  subjection. 
$  LII.  it  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state  of  de- 

•  Sketches  of  Hist,  of  Man,  i.  1R4. 

t  Lafitau  Mceurs,  etc.  i.  560,  etc,  Charlev.  iii.  285,  etc.  Hcrrcra,  dec.  4.  lio. 
iv.  c.  7.    Daraont,  ii.  156. 

i  Tcrlre,  ii.  382.  Borde  IteUt.  clcs  Mceurs  des  Caraibas,  p.  21.  Bict.  3*^ 
Condamine,  p.  110.    Fcrmin.  i.  79. 

§  Gumilla,  i.  153.  Barrcrc.  164.  Labat  Voy.  ii.  7B,  Chanvalon,  51.  Tcrtre, 
ii-  300. 

f  Gumilla,  ii.  233,  238.    Kerrcra,  dec.  7-  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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AretiiiHiy  iliat  women  in  rode  nations  are  far  from  beinji^  prolific.* 
The  vigour  of  their  conitilulion  ig  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue, 
and  the  wants  and  distresses  of  savage  life  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
force  them  to  take  various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  increase  of  their  progeny.  Amon^  wandering  tribes,  or  such  as 
depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  fur  sobsistanne,  the  mother  cannot  at- 
tempt to  rear  a  second  child,  until  the  first  has  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care. 
From  this  motive  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  women 
to  suckle  their  children  during  several  years;t  and  as  they  seldom 
marry  early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over,  before  they  can 
finish  the  long  but  necessary  attendance  upon  two  or  three  children.^ 
Amonx  some  of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  ani  fore- 
sight do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  their 
own  subsistance,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themselves  with  rear- 
ing more  than  two  children;^  and  no  such  numerous  families,  as  ar^ 
frequent  in  civilized  societies*  are  to  be  found  among  men  in  the 
savage  stated  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is 
abandoned  because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  rearing 
both.*  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope 
of  preserving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 
same  grave.f  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by 
their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  their 
children  becomes  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or 
destroy  them.(  Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  training 
np  an  infant,  to  mutiirity,  amidst  the  hardships  of  savage  life,  often 
stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and  suppresses  the 
strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

$  LiV.  But,  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of  Ameri* 
ea  thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their  families,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  affection  and  attachment  to  their  offspring.  They  feel 
the  power  of  this  instinct  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  pro- 
geny continue  feeble  and  helplcfs,  no  people  exceed  them  in  tender- 
ness and  care.$  But  in  rude  nations,  the  dependense  of  children 
upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than  in  polished  socie- 
ties. When  men  must  be  trained  to  the  various  functions  of  civil 
life  by  previous  discipline  and  education^  when  the  knowledge  of 
abstmse  sciences  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  arts  must 
be  acquired  before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  hid  career  of 
action,  the  attentive  feelings  of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years 
of  infancy  bnt  extend  to  what  is  more  remote,  the  establishment  of 
his  child  in  the  world.    Even  then,  his  solicitude  does  not  termi- 

•  LafitJUi,  i.  590.    Charlevoix,  iit.  304. 
f  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.e.  4. 

•  Charlev.  iii.303.  Dumont  Mem.  sar  Lotilsi&ne*  ii.  270.  Deny's  Hist.  JCa- 
twr.  de  PAmcrique,  etc.  ii.  365.    Clitrlev.  Hist,  de  Pamg.  i».  422. 

^  Tecbo*s  Account  of  Part jfuay,  etc.  Church  C)Uect.vi.  101.  Lett.  Edif. 
24.200.    Lozano  Deter.  92.  ^  Maccleur't  Journal,  6.?. 

•  Lettr.  Edif.  x.  200.    See  Note  LUl. 

t  Charlev.  iii.  368.    Lett.  Kdif.  x.  200.    P.  Mclch.  Hernandez   Memor.  de 
Cheriqui.    Colbert.  Collect.  On  jr.  Pap.  i. 
i  Veiiega's  Ui8t.of  Califom.  i.  82. 
^  Gumilla,  i.  211.    Biet.  390. 
Vol.  I.  '  53 
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Itored  plentifully  with  ^ame,*  eonftiderable  effbrU  6f  aetivity  atil 
ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it  NeecMity  incited  then&« 
tives  to  the  one,  and'  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting  beeame  their 
principal  oeeopation;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenuous  exerlions  of 
courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no  less  honoura- 
ble than  necessary.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dex- 
terous hunter  ranked  in  fame  to  the  distingnished  warrior,  and  ad 
alliance  to  the  former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the 
lalter.t  Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discov- 
ered for  insnariog  or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the 
Americans.  While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vi- 
gour of  their  minds  are  roused,  and  they  become  active,  perseverioff) 
and  indefatigable.  Their  segacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their 
address  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and  their  senses  be- 
ing constantly  directed  towards  this  one  object,  the  former  displaji 
such  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  degree  of 
oeut^neis,  as  appear  almost  incredible.  They  discern  the  footsteps 
of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  then 
with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.     If  the?  attack  their 

Same  openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark;#  if  thej  en- 
eavour  to  circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their 
toils.  Among  several  tribes,  their  youns  men  were  not  permitted 
to  marry,  until  they  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting 
as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a  fam- 
ily. Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  en- 
olation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck  oat  many  inventions,  which 
greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The  most  singular  of  these 
IS  the  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows  emplojed 
in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with  those  envenomed  shafts  is 
mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  in- 
fect the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with 
perfect  safety,  and  retains  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the 
nations  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are 
acquainted  with  this  composition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which, it 
the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare^  a  species  of  witbe.$ 
In  other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the  juice  of  the  mandienilU 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity.  To 
people  possessed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  destructive  wea- 
pon than  the  musket,  and  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exeen* 
lion  among  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of 
America. 
$  LVill.  But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a  state 

•  P.  Marlyp,  Becid.  p.  324   GumilU,  ii.  4,  etc.        Acogna,  i.  156. 
t  Cbarlev.  Uistorie  dc  la  N.  Fiance,  iii.  115. 

*  Biet.  Voy.  dc  France  Equin.  357.    Davies*  Discov.  of  the  Hirer  of  Amai. 
Fttrchas.  iv.  p.  1287. 

h  Gumilla,  ii.  1,  etc.  Condam.  208.    Becherch.  Philos.  H.  t'?9.  Bancroft's  Kit 
Hist,  of  Guiana,  281,  etc. 
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more  mdvaneed.  Tlie  ehase,  even  where  prey  is  ftbandant,  and  the 
dexteritj  of  the  hunter  moch  improvedf  affords  hot  an  nncertain  main- 
tenanee,  and  at  some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  alto^ther.  If 
a  savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his  familj  will  of- 
ten be  reduced  to  extreme  distress.*  Hardl  j  any  region  of  the  earth 
furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his  wants  require.  In  the 
mildest  elimates,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own  industry  and  fore- 
sight miist  be  exerted,  in  some  degree,  to  seeure  a  regular  supply  of 
food.  Their  experience  of  this  snrmouuts  the  abhorreqee  of  labour 
natural  to  savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to  cul- 
ture, as  subsidiary  to  hunting.  In  paHicular  situations,  nome  small 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the 
earth,  raised  by  their  own  industry.  But  throughout  all  America, 
we  scarcely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters,  which  does  not  prac- 
tice some  species  of  cultivation. 

§  LIX.  The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all 
they  aim  at  by  cultivation,  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of 
these.  In  the  southern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  confined 
their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm 
alimate,  were  easily  trained  to  maturity.  The  chief  of  these  is  Mttzif 
well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  affording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The  second  is  the  JUa* 
niocj  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and 
produces  roots  somewhat  reiembling  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  jnice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  fine  powder, 
and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  Cassada  bread,  which  though  in- 
sipid to  the  taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food  t  As  the  juice  of  the 
manoic  is  a  deadly  poison  ,  some  authors  have  celebrated  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Americans,  in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome 
nourishment.  But  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  des- 
perate expedients  for  procuring  subsistence,  to  which  necessity  re- 
duces rude  nations;  or,  perhaps,  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a 
progress,  in  which  there  is  nothing  marvelous.  One  species  of  ma- 
nioc is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten 
without  any  preparation  but  that  of  roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This, 
it  is  probable,  was  first  used  by  the  Americans  as  food;  and  necessi* 
ty  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating  its  pernicious 
juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found  it  to  be 
more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishing.^  The  third  is  the  Plan- 
tain,  which  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick 
growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry  of  the  cnlti- 
Tator  with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread, 
and  is  both  palatable  and  nourishing.^  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe^ 
whose  culture  and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 

•  Sec  Note  LVI. 

t  Slotne  Hist,  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat.  i.  394  Acosta  Hist.  Ind.  Occid. 
Natur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  i.  62.  Aublct.  Mem.  aur  le  Mag^ioc  Hist,  des 
Plaittes,  torn.  ii.  p.  65,  etc. 

X  Martyr,  Decad.  301.  Labat.  i.411.  Gumilla,  iii.  192.  Machucba  Milic. 
lodiana.  164.  Sec  Note  LVH.  §  Sec  Note  LVlH. 
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tion.  The  fifth  it  pimenlo,  a  «nall  tree,  yieldiag  a  ftreng  areoMtif 
vpiee.  The  Amerieaot,  who,  like  other  inliabitaote  of  iram  elim&tei, 
4eli§ltt  ia  whatever  it  hot  aod  of  poi^oaot  flavour,  deem  thii  sea* 
•oDing  a  neee««arj  of  life,  aad  niogle  it  eopiousiy  with  every  kiad 
'of  food  thejr  take.* 

Saefa  are  the  varioae  produetiooe,  wbieh  were  the  chief  object  ^f 
«altore  among  the  hooting  tribes  on  the  eonttaent  of  AmericA^  tad 
with  a  moderate  eiertioo  of  aettve  and  providaat  iodustrj,  Xkm 
tnight  have  yielded  a  full  mimIj  to  the  waote  of  a  aameroos  people. 
But  men,  aeeoetomed  to  the  tree  aad  vagrant  life  of  hnntert,  are  in- 


capable of  regnlar  anplieation  to  labour,  and  eoni ider  agrieolture  ai 
a  secondary  and  inferionr  oatnpaiMn.  Aeeordii^ly,  the  proviiioi 
for  sobsistenee,  arising  from  eoltiralMa,  was  so  limited  aad  seaatj 


among  the  Amerieans,  that,  upon  any  aaeidental  iailare  of  their  uia< 
al  sueeesA  in  hunting,  they  were  often  redoeed  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  i^  snbsisting  was  considerably  different 
JNone  of  the  large  aaiHMib  whiah  abound  on  the  conlineot  wen 
known  there.  Only  four  speaieo  of  ^oadmpeds,  besides  a  kind  sf 
nmali  dumb  dog,  existed  ia  the  islands,  the  biggest  of  whieh  did  net 
exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit.f  To  knot  aoch  diminutive  prey,  wu  u 
occupation  whieh  required  no  effort  «ither  of  activity  or  eoorage.-^ 
The  ehief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  wlieh 
on  the  contiuent  are  deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  par- 
suit  of  boys4  This  want  of  animals  as  well  as  their  peeuliar  sitti- 
ation,  led  the  islanders  to  depond  principally  upon  fishing  for  their 
•ubsistenee.$  Their  riv«rs,  and  the  sea  with  which  they  are  snr^^ad- 
«d,  supplied  them  with  this  species  of  food.  At  some  particular  sea- 
tons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  auch  nnmberif 
that  the  natives  could  support  themselves  nith  a  facility  in  wbieh 
their  indolence  delighted.^  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards,  and  va- 
rious reptiles  of  odious  forms.*  To  fishing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize,t  manoic,  and 
other  plants,  were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  eonti- 
sent.  But  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  together  with  what  their 
•oil  and  climate  produced  spontaneously,  afforded  tbcm  but  a  seanty 
maintenanee.  Thooah  their  demands  for  food  were  very  sjiarinci 
they  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  If 
a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  in- 
pernumerary  months  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and  broii{ht 
en  a  famine. 

§  LX.  Two  eircumstanees,  common  to  all  the  savage  nationi  of 
America,  concurred  with  those  whieh  I  have  already  mentioned^  not 
aaly  in  rendering  their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  eircumscribiiu; 
their  power  in  all  their  4>perations.  They  had  no  tame  animals;  and 
they  were  unacmiainted  with  the  useful  metals. 

$  LXI.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  sp- 
pears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals, 

^  GiHDilU,  iii.  171.    Acosts,  lib.  ir.  c.  20. 

f  Oviedo,  lib.  x\i.  in  proem.  > 

#  Kibat  Hist,  de   los  Triumph,  p.   13.  De  la  Potherlc,  ii.  S3,  iii.  3&- 
4  Oviedo,  lib.  xiiL  c.  1.    Gonart,  Hist.  Gener.  o.  28. 

^  Gotnara,  Hitt.  Gener.  c.  9.  Labat,  i.  231,  ect. 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.        f  See  Note  LIX. 
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whieh  he  hti  tamed  and  redmed  to  ■ubjcetios.  The  Ttrttr  followt 
his  prey  on  the  horse  whieh  he  hat  reared;  er  leads  his  Donerotta 
herds,  whieh  famish  him  both  with  food  and  elothing:  the  Arab  hat 
rendered  the  eamel  doeile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  persevering 
strength:  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient 
to  his  will;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamebatka  have  trained  their 
dogs  to  labour.  This  eommand  over  the  inferiour  ereatnres  is  one 
of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete^ 
He  is  a  monareh,  who  has  no  subjects;  a  master,  without  servants, 
and  mast  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm. 
Booh  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America.  Their 
reason  was  so  little  improved,  or  their  union  so  ineomplete,  that  thej 
seem  not  to  have  been  consciont  of  their  nature,  and  suffered  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own 
authority  over  any  one  species.  Most  of  the  animals,  iMeed,  which 
have  been  rendered  domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  eiist  in  the  New 
World;  but  those  peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce,  nor  so  formi- 
dable, as  to  have  ezompted  them  from  servitude.  There  are  some 
animalsof  the  same  species  in  both  continents.  Bot  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one  hemisphere* 
runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  hison  of  America  is  manifestly  of  the 
same  speetes  with  the  homed  cattle  of  iJie  other  hemisphere.*  The 
latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our  continent,  have  beea 
rendered  domestic;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dominion  over  them, 
man  can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
made  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  sobsistenee.  The  inhabitants 
•f  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might 
have  derived  the  same  advantage  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so  in- 
docile, but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 
as  our  cattle.t  But  a  savage,  in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the 
Americans  were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals  not 
their  superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to 
multiply  or  to  govern  them.f 

This  perhaps,  is  the  roost,  notable  distinction  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of 
civilized  men  above  sueh  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations 
of  man  in  changing  and  improving  the  faee  of  nature,  as  well  as 
his  roost  considerable  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth  are  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  reeeives  from  the  animals  whom  he 
has  tamed  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by  their  strength  that  he 
subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a 
frail fdl  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to 
the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects  upon 
the  vast  bencGts  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we  were  to  suppose 
him,  even  when  most  improved  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  minis- 
try, his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he 
would  remain  a  feeble  anima)>  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapa- 

*  Buffon,  Artie.     Bison. 

f  Nouv.  Uecou verts  par  Henepin,  p.  192,    Kalm.  i,  207. 
i    Buifon  Uist.  Nat.  ix.  85.    Hbt.  Ph'iloB.  et  Pulit.    des  £tabll88ero>  des  Ca* 
top.  dsas  les  deux  Indes.  vi,  364. 
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ble  of  attempting  saeh  arduoas  andertakingt  at  their  astittanee  m- 
ablet  him  to  exeeote  with  ease. 

$  LXU.  It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  orer 
the  animal  ereation,  or  his  aequirin^  the  me  of  metals,  has  eontri' 
buted  most  to  extend  his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  dioeoT- 
try  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemisphere  verj  remote.  It  is  only  b  j 
tradition,  or  bj  digging  up^some  ru4e  instruments  of  our  forefathers, 
that  we  learn  that  mankind  wm-  originally  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  them  by  em- 
ploying flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  substances,  for  the  laaie 
purposes  which  metals  lerre  among  polished  nations.  Nature  eom- 
pletes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  lilrer,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  the 
sides  of  mountains,  or  in  the  channels  of  rirers.  These  were 
accordingly  the  first  metals  known,  and  first  applied  to  use. 
But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  in- 
debted, is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form;  its  gross  and  stsb- 
born  ore  must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through  two  labori- 
ons  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Man  was  long  aequaist- 
ed  with  the  other  metals,  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which 
he  is  indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  he  subdues  theearth, 
and  commands  all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  manj 
other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous. 
All  the  savage  tribes>  scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  ia 
great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  whieh 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  descended  from  their  mountains, 
and  formed  into  ornaments.  Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of 
the  serviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  The 
most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of  immense  diffi- 
culty and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments  than 
hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  month.*  To  form  a  canoe 
into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years;  and  it  frequently  he- 
gan^  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.f  Their  operations  in 
agriculture  were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered 
with  woods  of  the  hardest  limber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  des- 
tined for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the 
men,  and  their  indolence  was  satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women, 
who,  after  dicing,  or  rather  stirring  the  field,  with  wooden  mat- 
tocks, and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it;  but  they 
were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than 
to  their  own  rude  industry.^ 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of 
the  animals  whieh  he  has  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  aug- 
mented by  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  with  whieh  the  dis- 
covery  of  meUls  has  furnished  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour; 

•    Gumilla,  Hi,  196. 

t  Borcle  Rclmt.  dct  Caraibes,  p.  22. 

t  Gumllla,  ill.  166,  etc.      Lettr.  Edif.  xiL  10. 
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and  it  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  that  he  refiilers  the  earth  fer- 
tile. It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  peopie  destitute  of  both  theso 
adTanta^t  should  have  made  40  little  progress  in  etiltivation,  that 
they  mu«it  be  eonsidered  as  depending  for  subiiistence  00  fishing 
arid  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruit«  o!'  their  own  labour. 

i  LXlfl.  From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among 
the  rude  ^meriean  triben,  the  form  and  genius  of  their  potilieal  in- 
gtffOfions  may  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  cir- 
eumstan^es  of  distinction  between   them  and  more  ei\ilrzed  nations. 

§  LXtV.  1.  Thej  we^e  divided  into  small  independent  commu- 
nities. While  hunting  is  the  chief  soarAe  of  subsistence,  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  requisite  for  supporting  a  snfiall  number  orf  peo- 
ple, lo  proportion  as  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on 
whieh  they  depend  for  food,  diminish  or  fly  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  hannts  of  their  enemy.  The  increase  of  a  society  iii  this 
•fate  is  limited  by  its  own  nalui^e,  and  Ihe  members  of  it  must  ei- 
ther disperse,  like  the  game  which  they  pursue,  or  fait  upon  some 
better  method  of  prdcu ring  food,  thart  by  hunting.  Beasts  of  prey 
are  by  nature  8oli(ary  and  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  ehasa 
id  hefds,  but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can 
roam  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resemble  them 
both  in  oe^^upation  and  in  genids.  They  cannot  form  into  farge 
4iommtinities,  beeaase  it  would  be  impossible  to  ^nd  subsistence;  and 
they  rnunt  drive  to  a  distance  every  rival  who  may  cneroach  on 
those  domain^,  \Vhich  they  consider  as  their  own.  This  was  the 
state  of  all  the  AmericaiV  tribes,  the  numbers  in  each  were 
inconsiderable,  though  scattered  over  conntries  of  great  extent; 
they  were  far  removed  from  tm^  another,  and  engaged  in  perpetual 
ttdafiKties' 6r  rivalship.*  Id  Ameriea,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the 
sanle  import  as  in  other  parts  of  thii  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
S(feietieflr,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but 
oe^upyin^  previaees  greater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The 
cdontry  of  Gufana^  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of 
Fraace  and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations,  did  not  con- 
tain above  twenty-five  thousand  inhabit ants.f  In  the  provinces 
which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may  travel  several  hundred  miles 
in  different  directions,  without  fintling  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the 
footsteps  of  a  human  creature.^  In  North  America,  where  the  cii- 
mafe  ts^  more  ri^roos,  and  the  ftoil  less  fertile,  the  desolation  is 
ttii I  greater.  There,  jbiirneys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have  beeti 
made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests.$  As  lon^  as  hunting 
continues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man  to  which  he  tri^sls  fot 
sabsistenee^  be  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth.t 

$  LXV.  S3.  Nations^  which  depend  upon  hunting  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  aninfiaTs  on 
which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred  under  his  inspection  nor  nour- 
ished by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  ruii 

*  Iy)zano,  Descrip  dt\  Giaii  Chaco,  59,  62.  Fernandez,  Relac.  Hist,  de  los 
Chiquit,  162.  f  Voyages  de  Marchais.iv.  353.  #  Gumilli,  li.  101. 

§  M.  Fdbiy,  quoted  by  'Burton,  iii.  4^8.  Lafilau,  ii.  179.  Bossii,  travels 
Vhroug^h  Louisiana,  i.  1 11.       See  Note  LX. 

5  See  Note  LXI. 
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wild  ID  the  forests.  Where. game  is  so  plentiful  that  it  may  bs 
catehed  with  little  trouble,  meo  never  dream  of  appropriating  what 
is  of  small  value,  or  of  easy  aeqnisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that 
the  labour  or  danger  of  the  ehase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a 
tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a  eommon  stoek,  belonging  eqaal* 
Iv  to  all,  who,  by  their  skill  or  their  eourage,  have  eontributed  to 
the  sueeess  of  the  exeurslon  The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds,  ars 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  whieh  it  has  a  title  to  exelids 
everj  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  dii- 
triet  of  these,  in  preference  to  his  feliow-eitizens.  They  belong 
alike  to  all;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  it- 
pair  in  quest  of  snstenaneo.  The  same  prineiples  by  whieh  they 
regulate  their  ehief  occupation,  extend  to  that  whieh  is  subordinate.. 
Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of 
property.  As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  fabour  together,  and  alter 
they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  hanreit 
in  common.*  Among  some  tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated 
lands  is  deposited  in  a  public  granary,  and  divided  among  then  at 
stated  times,  according  to  their  wants.f  Among  others,  though  they 
lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right 
of  property,  that  they  can  enioy  superfluity^  while  those  arsm 
them  suffer  want.f  Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  the  ineqaal* 
ity  of  possessions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  language,  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  are  anae- 
quainted  with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well 
as  the  ehief  motive  whieh  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  varioai 
arrangements  of  regular  government.} 

$  LXVl.  8.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality 
and  independenee.  Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  establiih- 
ed,  there  can  be  no  distinction  among  men,  but  what  arises  iron 
persQnal  qualities.  These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such  ecsa- 
sions  as  call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  inaf* 
fairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are  consulted, 
and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a 
tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
the  warrior  of  most  approved  eourage  leads  the  youth  to  the  esa* 
bat.Y  If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  aid 
adventurous  hunter  is  foremost,  and  directs  their  motions,  nut  da^ 
ing  oeasons  of  tranquility  and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasisi 
to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceases.  Every  circsn* 
etance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  are  on  a  lev- 
el. They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on  the 
same  plain  fare.  Their  houwes  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar. 
No  distinction  ean  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  What- 
ever forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  couHtitutes  superiority  on  the 
other,  is  unknown.    All  are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  beiueb 

•  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay,  125. 

t  GumilU,  i.  265.        Brickell,  Higt.  of  N.  Carol.  32r.        See  Note  LXIL 

*  Deny's  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 

^  P.  M  i'tyr,  Decad.  p.  45.  Veneg.  Hist,  of  Califom.  166.  Lwy,  Navig.io 
Brasil,  c.  17. 

U  Acosu,  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  19.  Stadittfc  Hist.  Brasil,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  DeBry, 
ilL  p.  110.   Biet.36l. 
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«iid  attert  with  firmnest  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  eondition.* 
This  seotiment  ofindepeodeiiee  is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  na* 
ture«  that  no  ehaage  of  condition  can  eradicate  it,  and  bend  their 
minds  to  servitode.  Accastomed  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their 
own  condoct,  thej  disdain  to  execate  the  orders  of  another;  and 
having  never  known  eontroul,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction.! 
Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as 
slave#  by  the  Hpaniards,  died  of  grief;  many  destroyed  themselves 
ID  despair.^ 

$  LXVII.  4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume 
little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain 
Tery  imperfect.  While  the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incom- 
pletely conceived;  while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
m»  well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  consicfered  as  belonging  to  the 
jHihlic  stock,  there  ean  hardly  be  any  such  subject  of  difference  or 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  same  community,  as  will  re- 
quire the  hand  of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it.  Where 
the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 
great  object  of  law  and  iurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  mem- 
tiers  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  their  enemies,  or  to  repel  their  attacks,  when  thev  are  en- 
gaged together  in  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  per- 
ceive that  they  are  part  of  a  political  body.  They  are  conscious  of 
^heir  own  connection  with  the  companions  in  conjunction  with  whom 
thev  act,  and  they  follow  and  reverence  such  as  excel  in  conduct 
and  valonr.  But  during  the  intervals  between  such  common  efforts, 
they  seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  tics  ofpolitical  union.$'  No  visible 
form  of  government  is  established.  The  names  of  magistrate  and 
tubjeet  are  not  in  use.  £very  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural  inde- 
pendence almest  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  be  proposed, 
the  members  of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to  cnoose  wbethejr 
they  will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute 
imposes  any  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to 
perform  it.  All  their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the 
impnlse  ef  their  own  minds.f  The  first  step  towards  establishing  a 
publie  jurisdiction  has  not  been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  Tne 
right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.*  if  violence  is  committed, 
or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does  not  assume  the  power  either 
of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment  It  belongs  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slain,  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparatioB  offered  by  the  u^ressor.  If 
the  elders  intorpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  audit  is  seldom 
their  counsels  are  listened  to,  for  as,  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to 
suffer  an  offender  to  escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  im- 
placable and  everlasttng.t    The  object  of  government  among  sava- 

•  LabAt.  vi.  124.    Brickell.  Hist  of  Carol.  310.       f  See  Note  LXin. 

%  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Vega,  Gonqaist  de  la  Florida,  i.  30.  ii.  il6. 
lAbat.  ii.  138.    Benzo,  Hiat.  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  iv.  c.  25. 

5  Lozano,  Deacr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.  Melendez  Tefbros  Yerdaderos,  ii.  2**- 
See  Note  LXIV.       f  Cbarlev.  Hiat  N.  France,  iii.  266,  268. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

I  Cbarlev.  Hist  N.  France,  iii.  271|  272.  lAfit  u  486*  Cassani,  Hist  de 
"(oeTO  Reyno  de  Granada,  226. 
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ges  is  r^lbcr  foreiga  than  fjomeftie.  Tbf  j  ilq  i^oi  aim  at  mliattiB^ 
ing  interioiir  order  and  |)olice  bj  public  regulations,  or  the  ^xerlioqa 
of  an>  permi^Qent  authority,  hut  labour  (o  preserve  such  ub ion  among 
the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  w^tch  the  motiooi  of 
their  enefnies,  and  act  asraintit  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

§LXyill.  Such  wasthe  form  of  political  order  est|ib|i«hedaip(ing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Vmeriean  nations.  In  this  state  ivcre  al- 
most 4II  the  tribes  spread  over  the  provinces  ?itending  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  confisfi 
of  Florid^.  In  a  similar  condition  were  the  people  of  Br^il.  the 
inhabitants  of  CbiU,  several  tribes  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  sod  is 
the  countries  which  stretch  frqn^  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  tbe 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Ainong  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty  ai- 
aociations,  tliere  may  be  peculiarities  which  constitute  a  distiaction, 
and  mark  the  variouii  degrees  of  their  civilization  and  inprove- 
ment.  But  an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be  vsis, 
as  they  have  not  been  observed  by  persons  capable  of  discerning  th 
minute  and  delicate  circumstances  which  serve  to  discriminate  i|S* 
tioKS  resembling  one  another  iq  their  general  et^araeter  aod  fea- 
tures. The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  political  4iitlilo- 
tions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribea  ia  America,  coneern- 
ing  which  we  htire  received  most  comp^^ta  informHtion,  will  ap« 
ply  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northers  an4 
fouthern  division,  who  hav^  advanced  no  farther  in  eivilixatioc,  tbas 
to  add  soiiQe  slander  degree  of  agriculture  to  ^hiQg  and  fc^uotiBg. 

lo^perft^t  ai  those  institi^tio^s  m^y  appear,  several  \ri^$  were 
not  so  fkr  advanced  in  tbeif*  political  progress-     Afiong  all  tMise 

Cctty  nations  which  ^ruste^  for  subsistene?  entirely  la  fishing  Mi4 
untingt  without  any  species  of  eultivi^tioo,  the  unioq  WM  so  iacssi- 
plete,  aud  their  sen's?  of  n^Mtuf^l  depeucfence  so  feebU^  that  hardly 
aa^  appearance  of  governn^e^t  or  order  faot  be  disQemad  in  their 
proceedings.  Their  wants  t^vz  few,  their  objects  of  pMravi^  simple, 
they  forw  into  sjeperate  tribes,  aqd  i^act  togetrher  from  ituMti 
bablt,  or  convenieney,  ra.ther  than  from  any  fprmali  concert,  ♦ad  as- 
aociatioa.  To  this  cla^ns  belong  the  Califoriiia,ns»  several  of  the  ssM^ 
nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Paragui^,  soi9^  of  (he  people  oa 
the  baaks  of  the  Orinoco,  an^i  an  the  rii;er  St,  Magdalene,  i»  t(e 
new  kingdom  of  Grenada.* 

$LXIX.  But  though  amon^  these  las^  mei|tionedl  tribes  tb^^ 
was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  §^v^rom<ent.  and  even  amsBg 
those  which  I  first  described,  it^  iMJthority  ^.slender  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  tb^re  wer^,  hjowever;  soo>e  places  in  Ameri- 
ca, whero  govemnyept  was  earned  far  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  seemjs  naturul  to  rude  nation<i.  In  surveying  the  politieaj 
operations  of  man,  either  ia  bis  sayei^e  ar  civilized  state*  ^^  diseoT- 
er  singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it  were  from 
their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  tha^t  we  labour  in  vain^  to  briog 
them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  ta  account  for  them 
by  those  principles  which  influence  other  communities  in  a  similar 
situation.  Some  instances  of  this  oecnr  among  those  people  of  Ame* 
rica,  whom  I  have  included  under  the  common  denomination  of  sat- 

♦  Vengas,  i.  68.  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  176.  Techo,  Hjbt.  of  Parag.  Churchill  vi- 
7B.  Hist.Ccndes  Voyages,  xiv.  74. 
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%gt.    Tbefe  are  so  earisas  and  isi^rtiMit  that  I  tball  deserike  * 
them,  and  attempt  to  explaia  their  arigiQ. 

$  LXX.  In  the  New  World,  ai  well  a«  ia  other  parts  of  the 
glob««  eold  or  temnerate  eountries  appear  to  he  the  favourite  «eat 
of  freedom  and  indepeodenee.  There  the  mi^d^  like  the  bod j,  is 
firm  and  vigorous.  There  men,  esttseiouf  of  their  ova  dignity,  and 
eapable  of  the  greatest  efforts  in  asserting  it»  aspire  to  indepen- 
denee,  and  their  sinhbom  spirits  stoap  with  relnetaoee  to  the  yoke  of 
servitude.  In  warmer  elimatos,  hy  whose  iaflat nee  the  whole  frame 
is  so  mush  enervated,  that  present  pleasure  is  the  supreme  felicity 
and  mere  rapose  is  enjoyment,  mea  aequiesfo  almost  wilhaut  a 
stm^^le,  in  the  dominion  of  a  naperiar.  Aoeordiagly,  if  we  pro- 
•«eed  fi-om  nortl\  to  sooth  along  the  oontinent  of  Ameriea»  we  sliall 
find  the  power  of  those  vested  with  aalhority  gradiftally  iaereaftina, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  hecomtiig  mote  tame  and  passive.  In 
Florida,  tki^  authority  of  the  saehems,  eaziqaes,  or  ehieft,  was  not 
only  permanent,  but  heredilarv.  They  were  distinguished  by  pe- 
en liar  ornament*,  they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  treated  by  their  snbjeets  with  that  reverenee  whieh  people ae- 
eastomedto  sabjeetion  pay  to  a  master^*  Among  the  Natehes,  a 
powerful  tribe  now  extinet,  foroiorly  sjtiw^ted  oa  the  banks  oiT  Mis- 
sissippi, a  difforeaee  of  rank  took  plate,  with  whSeh  the  northern 
tribes  were  altogether  unaequainted.  Some  families  were  reputed 
noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people 
y  were  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  solyeetion.  TbM  dis^ 
tinetloo  was  marked  by  appellations  whioh  intimated  th£  high  ele- 
ration  of  the  one  §tate,  and  the  isaonsiaous  depression  of  the  ol;ber. 
The  former  were  eailed  Respectable^  Ihe  latter^  the  Stinkards.  The 
great  Chief,  in  whom  the  supreme  authority  waa  vostod»  is  reputed 
to  be  a  being  of  stiperior  iiatitre,  the  broiher  of  the  Sua,  (be  sole  ob- 
jeet  of  their  worship.  They  approach  thiagreoJt  Chief  with  reli- 
gions veneration,  and  honoar  him  as  the  repsesentative  of  their  de- 
ity. His  will  is  a  law  to  whieh  all  sahnkit  with  implieit  obedianee. 
Tbalivesof  hiisubjeetsaresoabsoluteK  al  hisdisoiMialfthatif  any  one 
has  ineured  his  displeasure  the  offender  eames  with  profoui|d  humUily 
and  offers  him  his  heaA  Nor  does  thedominioa  of  the  Chiefs  end 
with  their  Hves;  their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives,  to- 
gether with  many  domesties  of  inferiour  rank^are  saerliieed  at  their 
tambs^  that  they  nsay  be  attended  ia  the  next  world  by  the  same  per 
sons  who  set*ved  (hem  in  this;  aodsJMsh  is  the  reverenee  in  whieh 
they  are  held,  that  those  vietiau  welcome  death  with  exultation, 
deeming  it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  be  selected  to^  accompany  their  deceased  masAer.f 

Thus  a  perfect  despotism,  with  its  fiill  train  of  supersti- 
tion, arroganse,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Nat- 
chez, and  by  a  singular  fatality,  that  people  has  tasted  of 
the  worst  calamities  incident  (o  polished  nations,  though  they  them- 
selves are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civili- 

*  CsrdenM  y  Cano  Enaayo Chronol.  a  la  Ilitt.  de  Florida,  p.  46»  Le  Moyne 
de  Morgues  Inconea  Florida.  Ap.  de  Bry.  p.  i.  4.  etc.  Cbarlev.  Hist.  N. 
France,  iii.  467,  468. 

t  Dumont  Memoir.  Hist,  sur  Louisiane.  i,  175.  Chirlcr.  Hist.  N.  France, 
iii,  419, etc.    Lettr.  EdiC  02, 106,  111. 
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Saad  improYCfmeDt.  In  Hispaniola^  Ciba,  and  the  l^mr  islandii 
eir  eaziquef  or  ehiefi  pouessed  extensive  power.  The  dignity 
was  transmitted  bj  hereditary  right  from  father  to  son;  Its  honoirs 
and  prerogatiTes  were  eonsiderable.  Their  inhjeets  paid  great  res- 
pect to  the  eaziqoest  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.*  They  were  distinguished  by  peenliar  ornaments,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people^  they  had 
the  address  to  eall  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority. 
They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the  oraeles  of  heaven,  and  pretend- 
ed to  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing 
rain  or  sunshine^  aeeording  as  their  sobjeets  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  thecaziqnes 
seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  isles.  In  Bpgota,  which  ii 
now  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  there  was  settled  a 
nation,  more  confideraMe  in  number  and  more  improved  in  the  vari- 
-orfs  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peni- 
Tians.  The  people  of  Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  bv  agriculture.  The 
idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them,  and  its  rights,  seenred 
by  laws  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  observed  lyth  great  care.t 
They  lived  in  towns  which  may  be  termed  large,  when  compared 
with  those  in  other  parts  of  America.  They  were  clothed  in  a  de- 
cent manner,  and  their  houses  may  be  teraied  commodious,  when 
oompared  with  those  of  tht*  small  tribes  around  th^m.  The  effects 
of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government  had 
assumed  a  re^^ular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  whieh 
took  cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour. 
A  distinction  of  ranks  was  known;  their  chief  to  whom  the  SpaiM* 
ards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  ae- 
count  of  his  splendour  as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  absolute  aa- 
thority.  He  wa«  attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions;  he  ne- 
ver appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinue;  he  was  carried 
in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp>  and  harbingers  went  before 
him  to  sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This  nncomnoa 
pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  horn  his  subjects, 
to  whom  their  prince  wan  such  an  object  of  veneration,  that  none  of 
them  presumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
him  but  with  an  averted  countenance.^  There  were  other  tribes  on 
the  same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the 
people  of  Bogota  in  their  progress  towards  refinement,  the  fireedooi 
and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  much 
abridged,  and  their  caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority* 
ji  $  LXXI.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  dis« 
cover  the  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  and  establish  amonr 
each  of  those  people  a  form  of  government  so  different  from  that  of 
the  tribes  around  them,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  na- 
tions. If  the  persons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  ia 
their  original  state  had  been  more  attentive  and  more  discerning  we 
might  have  received  information  from  their  conquerors  sufficient  to 
guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of  people,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in  impenetrable  obseu- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  !•  lib.  i.  c.  IS.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88.    Life  of  Columb.  ch. 
t  FiedranliiUy  Hist,  de  Us  Cooqaist.  del.  N.  Rayno  de  Gran.  p.  46. 
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rity,  we  might  have  derired  teme  information  from  this  domestic 
source.  But  as  nothing  satisfaetorj  ean  be  gathered,  either  from 
ihe  aeeonnts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  conjectures,  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  ap- 
pearances in  the  political  state  of  the  people  whom  I  hare  mention- 
ed.  As  all  those  tribes  which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence were  seated  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  or  in  countries  approach- 
ing to  it,  the  climate  maj  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in 
farming  their  minds  to  that  servitude,  which  seems  to  be  the  destinj 
of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though  the  influence  of 
elimate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural  cause,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution  of  the 
point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  complex,  that  wo 
■last  not  attribute  the  form  which  thefy  assume  to  the  foree  of  a  sin- 
gle principle  or  cause.  Although  dospotism  be  confined  in  America 
to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I 
have  already  observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes, 
some  of  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  of  government  The 
inddence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  ren^ 
der  them  so  incapable  of  the  sentiments  or  efforts  necessary  for  main- 
taining independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  seperior.  The 
subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state  from  that  of 
the  other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constant- 
ly in  one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  latter  seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  it  for  any  part  of 
their  subsistence.  Both  had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and 
arts,  that  the  idea  of  property  was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the 
one  community,  and  fully  established  in  the  other.  Among  people 
in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambiiion  have  acquired  objects  ano  have 
begun  to  exert  their  power;  views  of  interest  allure  the  selfish;  the 
desire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprising*  doirfloion  is'eourted 
by  both;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  prompt 
the  interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unacquaint- 
ed, induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
their  superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the  spirit  of 
subjects  could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of 
rulers  so  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its 
fatal  influeuce,  the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  de- 
pressed, and  its  native  vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever 
ean  acquire  the  direction  of  this  formidable  engine^  is  secure  of  do- 
minion over  his  species.  Unfortunately  for  the  people  whose  insti- 
tutions are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
their  chiefs.  The  eaziques  of  the  isles  eould  put  what  responses 
they  pleased  into  the  mouths  of  their  Ckmis  or  gods;  and  it  was  hr 
their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposed  any  tribute 
or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  power  and  prerogative  was 
exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  as  the  principal  ministeri 
as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  res j 
•  Henera,   dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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peet  whieh  the  peole  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  moiiareht  was  likewife 
iDiipired  bj  religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was 
educated  in  the  innermost  retess  of  their  prineipal  temple)  under 
sueh  anstere  diteipline,  and  with  toeh  peealiar  rites,  as  tended  to 
fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments  coueeming  the  sanetity  of  bis 
eharaeter,  and  the  dignitj  of  hhi  station.*  Thus  soperstition,  whieh 
is  the  rudest  period  of  society*  is  either  altogether  nnknown^  or 
wastes  its  force  in  childish  dnneaning  practices,  had  acquired  snch 
an  ascendant  oTcr  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  lit- 
tie  progress  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instromeot 
of  bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely  senritude,  and*sQbjeeted  them, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  hardly  less 
rigorous  than  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  last  srage  of  their 
corruption  and  deeline. 

$  LXXU.  B.  After  examining  the  politrcal  institutif»iis  of  the  rude 
nations  in  Aaierica,  the  next  ohject  sf  attention  is  their  art  of  wftr, 
or  their  provision  for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes 
dispersed  over  America  are  not  only  independent  and  uoeonnected, 
boi  engaged  in  perpetaal  hostilhies  with  one  another.f  Thoudi 
mostly  strangers  to  the  idea  of  separate  property  vested  to  any  indi- 
Tidttal,  the  rudest  of  the  American  nations  are  well  acquainted  wkh 
the  rights  of  each  community  to  its  own  domains.  This  right' they 
hold  to  be  perfect  and  esclutiive,  entitling  the  possessor  to  oppose 
the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes^  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  prevent  them  from  d^troying  or  disturbing  the  game  in 
their  hunting  grounds,  they  goand  this  national  property  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  and  the 
bonndariea  of  them  not  exactly  ascerfaiiied,  hindmerable  subjects  of 
dispnte  arise,  which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in 
this  simple  and  primitive  state  of  society,  interest  Is  fl  Source  of  dis- 
cofd|  and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to  take  arms^  in  order  to  re- 
pel or  punnh  sueh  as  encroach  on  the  forests  or  plains,  to  which  they 
trust  for  subsistence. 

$  LXXUI.  B«t  interest  i«  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  nsotive  of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  nations. 
These  must  be  imputed  to  the  passion  of  revenge,  whieh  rages  with 
such  violence  in  the  breast  of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratHy  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  in 
their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of  powerful  infloenee,  bcylh 
in  t-he  interiour  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  ope- 
rations against!  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquility.  When  the 
right  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  in- 
dividual, injuries  are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  veugeanee 
exercised  with  unrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  an  ofl&nce,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  expiated  bnthy 
the  blood  of  the  oflender.  In  carrying  on  their  public  wars,  savage 
nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and  animatedjwitb  the  same 
spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.    In  small  commanKies, 

*  Pjcdrahita,  p.  27. 

t  Uibat  Ulst.  de  los  Triumph,  p.  9. 
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cvtrj  man  it  tottehtd  wkk  the  injvrj  or  affroDt  olered  t«  the  hodj 
of  whieh  he  is  a  membert  as  if  it  were  a  personal  aitaek  upoo  hit 
own  hoaour  or  safetir.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  eontmnnieated  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  mge.  As  feeble  societies  ean 
fake  the  field  onlj  in  small  partes,  eaeh  warrior  is  eonseions  of  the 
inportanoe  of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  eon« 
aiderable  portion  of  the  pnblie  vengeanee.  War,  whieh  between  ex* 
tensive  kin^oms  is  carried  on  with  little  animosil  j,  is  prosecotcd 
hj  small  tribes  with  all  the  raaeonrof  a  private  qoarrel.  The  re* 
•antment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.  It  maj 
he  dissembled  or  suppressed,  bnt  is  never  extinguished;  and  often, 
when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with  redoubled  fnry.* 
When  polished  nations  have  obtained  the  glorj  of  victory,  or  have 
aoqnirfNl  an  addition  of  territory,  thev  may  terminate  a  war  with 
l^noar.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  they  extirpate  the  eom« 
flianily  which  is  the  oiiject  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not  to  eon* 
qner,  but  to  destroy,  if  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  rt§* 
olation  never  to  see  the  faee  of  iht  enemy  in  peace,  bnt  to  prosecute 
the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity.f  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the 
Irst,  and  almost  the  only  principle,  which  a  savage  instils  into  the 
HsMs  of  his  children.^  This  grows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in 
lifej  and  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few  objects,  it  reqaires  a  de- 
gree  of  force  unknown  ansoag  men,  whose  passions  are  dissipated 
and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The 
desire  of  vengeance,  which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages, 
reoembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion 
of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undisceming  fury,  even  against  inanimate 
olyocts.  If  hurt  aecidently  by  a  stone,  they  oflon  seiae  it  in  a  trans- 
port  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.$  If 
ctmek  with  an  arrow  in  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound, 
break  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.ir 
With  respeet  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no 
bonnds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this  passion,  man  becomes 
tha  moot  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor 
spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  wall  understood  by  the  Americans 
tkcwselves,  that  they  always  apply  to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their  peo- 
pie  to  take  arms,  if  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their 
youth  from  sloth,  if  a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country,  the  most  persuasive  to* 
pics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from  revenge.  <^  The 
hones  of  our  countrymen,"  say  they,  «<  lie  uneovered;  their  bloody 
bed  has  not  been  washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry  against  us;  they 
must  be  appeased.  Lei  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  slain.     Sit  fM  longer  inactive  upon  your  mau;  lift  the  hatchet, 

•  Booeher  Hist  Kst.  de  N.  France,  p.  93.  awrkv.  Hitt.  de  N.  France,  iii. 
315, 251.  Jjtry  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  204.  CrcuK.  Hist.  Canad.  p.  72.  U>zano  Deicr. 
del  Gran  Cbaco,  25.     Hcnnq).  Moura  dee  Saur.  40. 

t  Cliarlev.  Hial.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.   Coldcn,  i.  108.  ii.  126.   Barrere,  p.  170, 173. 

*  CbarlcT.  Hiit.  N.  Jff .  iii.  326.  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  ui.  236.  Lozano  Hist,  ds  Pa- 
rag,  i.  144. 

^  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  190. 

9  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iu.  208.  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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console  (lie  spiriCs  of  ihe  dead,  and  tell  them  that  Uiej  shall  be  tfcn* 
«ed."» 

$  LXXIV.  Animated  with  saeh  exhortations,  the  youth  siisleh 
their  arms  in  a  transport  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of  war,  and  bun 
with  impatienee  to  embrue  their  hand«  in  the  blood  of  their  eneniei. 
Private  ehiefs  often  assemble  small  parties,  and  invade  a  boitile 
tribe,  without  eonsultins;  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A  single 
warrior,  prompted  by  eapriee  or  revenge,  will  take  the  6eld  alosr, 
and  mareh  sef^ral  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and  eut  off  a  strag^lisg 
enemy .t  The  explt>i1s  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  sneh  solitary  exear- 
sions,  often  form  (he  chief  part  in  the  history  of  an  American  easi- 
paign4  and  their  elders  connive  at  such  irregular  sallies*  astbej 
tend  to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  and  aeenstom  their  people  to  enter* 
prise  and  danger.^  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  bj 
public  authority,  the  deliberations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elden 
assemble,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh 
with  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  balance  its  benefieitl 
or  disadvantageous  consequences  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  sf 
political  discernment  or  sagacity.  Their  priests  and  soothsajen 
are  consulted,  and  lomelimcs  they  ask  the  advice  even  of 
their  women.lf  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  fs9it 
with  much  ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him;  the  ret- 
olutionof  the  community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  noobli||a« 
tion  upon  any  member  to  take  a  part  in  the  war.  Each  individnti 
IS  still  master  of  his  own  conduct,  and  his  engagement  in  the  service 
is  perfecily  voluntary.* 

$  LXX  V.  The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military  sp- 
eralions,  though  extremely  different  from  those  which  takt  place 
among  more  civilized  and  populous  natioips,  are  well  suited  to 
th^r  own  political  state,  and  the  nature  of  th^  country  in  which  tbcf 
act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  wonld  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry,  than  is  usual  amssg 
navage»>  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  during  a  march  of 
some  hundred  miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  long  foj- 
age  upon  iheir  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  armies  are  not  encumbered 
with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his  anus, 
carries  a  mat  and  a  small  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  ii 
completely  equipped  for  any  service.  W  hile  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemies'  frontier,  they  disperse  throuah  the  woods,  and  support 
themselves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the  fish  which  thej 
catch.  As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nation 
which  they  intend  to  attack,  they'  collect  their  troops,  and  ad* 
▼ance  with  greater  caution.  Even  in  their  hottest  and  most  actire 
wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  Tbej 
place  not  their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  foree. 
To  surprise  and  destroy  is  the  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and 
the  highest  pride  of  his  followers.  War  and  hunting  are  their  only 
occupations,  and  they  conduct  both  with  the  same  spirit  And  ibe 

*  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217.    Lery  ap.  de  Bpy,  iii.  204 

t  Sec  Note  LX V.  i  See  Kote  LXH. 

%  Bossii,  i.  140.    Lery  ap.  de  Dry,  215.       Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Saut.  41. 
Latitaii,  ii.  169. 

il  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  215, 2M.    Bict.  S67,  380. 

•  Charlcv.  Hist,  X .  Fr .  217,  21IJ.  ^  . 
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tame  arts.  They  follow  the  traek  of  their  enemies  throo^h  the  for- 
est. They  endeavour  to  diseoTer  (heir  haunts,  they  lurk  in  some 
thieket  near  to  these,  and*  with  the  patience  of  a  sportsman  lyins:  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  Iheir  station  day  after  day,  until  they 
ean  rash  npon  their  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist 
them.  If  they  meet  no  strag^lin^  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance 
towards  their  vitla^s,  but  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal  their  own 
approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  through 
the  woods,  and  paint  their  skins  of  the  same  colour  with  the  wita- 
ered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.*  If  so  fortunate  as  to 
remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  de- 
fenceless from  the  flames.  If  they  hope  to  eflect  a  retreat  without 
being  pursued,  they  carry  off  some  of  the  prisoners,  whom  they  re- 
tferve  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwithstandiniC  a^^  their 
tMldress  and  precautions,  they  find  that  their  motions  are  discovered, 
that  the  enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them, 
they  nsually  deem  it  most  prudent  to  retire.  They  reganl  it  as  ei- 
treme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon  eaual  terms, 
ar  fo  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  most  distinguished  success  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  leader,  if  it  has  been  purchased  with  any  considera- 
ble loss  of  his  followers;!  and  they  never  boast  of  a  victory,  if  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  own  eouutrymen.|  To  fall  in  battle,  instead 
of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects 
the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  or  impru- 
dence.^ 

$LXXyi.  This  STStem  of  war  was  universal  in  America,  and  (he 
fmall  nncivilized  tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its  different  regions 
and  climates,  display  more  craft  than  boldness  in  carryinj^  on  their 
liOBtilities.  Struck  with  this  conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and 
naKimt  of  Kuropeans,  several  authors  contend  that  it  flows  from 
a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to  the  Americans,  which  is  io- 
eapable  of  any  generous  or  manly  exertiont  But  when  we  reflect 
that  many  of  these  tribes,  on  oecasions  which  call  for  extraordinary 
efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obstinate  resolution,  but  attack 
their  enemies  with  the  most  daring  courage,  and  that  they  possess  for- 
titude of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we 
must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than  consti- 
tutional timidity*  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members,  amidst  the  Jiardships  and 
dangers  of  savafte  life^  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extreme- 
ly precious,  and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  objest  in 
their  policy.  Had  the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  fee- 
hie  American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had 
tliej  been  taught  to  eourt  fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of  dan^r  and 
death,  they  must  have  been  ruined  by  maxims  so  ill  adapted  to  their 

♦  Charkv.  Hist.  If.  Fr.  tii.  237. 238.     Hcftoep.  Mosurs  des  Sauv.  p.  59. 
t  See  Note  lAVlU. 

±  Charley.  Hi»t.  S.  Vr,  iii.  238, 307.  Biet.  381.  Lafitau  Moeufii  des  Suuv.  il.  248 . 

§  Caarlev.  iii.  376.    See  Nolc  LXVIII. 

f  Rechcrches  Philoa.  sur  les  Americ.  i.  115.    Voyajre  de  March,  iv.  410. 

*  Lafitau  McBUrs  dcs  Sauv.  ii.  318,  ^49.    Charlc?.  N.  Fr.  ill.  :'''}r. 
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eonditiin.  But  whtrerer  their  eommaiiitief  are  more  pefNiloot,  w 
that  they  ean  aet  with  eoneiderabie  foree,  and  ean  tu^taio  the  Imi  dC 
several  of  their  members,  without  heisg  sensibly  weakened,  the  mil- 
itary operations  of  the  Amerieans  more  nearly  resemble  those  ofoth« 
er  natioos.  The  Brasilians»  as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  apsfl  the 
bank  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  saeh  BumerMS 
bodies,  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their  enentti 
to  the  eombat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  mainiaia  the  eoniiet 
with  I  bat  desperate  feroeily,  whieh  is  natural  to  roea,  who,  havuig 
no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  gifs 
or  take  quarter.f  In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexieo  and  Pern  greet 
armies  were  assembled,  frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory 
as  well  as  practice  of  war  were  different  from  what  took  place  is 
those  petty  societies  whieh  assume  the  name  of  nation. 

$  LXXVII.  Butthough  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  aualiliei, 
chiefly  requisite,  where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  tsr- 
prise;  and  though  the  Amerieans,  when  acting  singly,  display  sa 
amazing  degree  of  address  in  concealing  their  own  motions  aad 
discovering,  those  of  an  ememy,  yet  it  is  rensarkable  that,  when  they 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  ean  seldom  be  brought  to  observe  tbs 
precautions  most  essential  to  their  own  security.  Such  is  the  difli- 
culty  of  accustoming  savages  to  subordination,  nr  to  aet  in  concert; 
such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  sneh  their  caprice  sad 
presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  ean  be  brought  t«  aonform  tbeat* 
selves  to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They  never 
station  sentinels  around  the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  af* 
ter  marching  some  hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  sflea 
surprised  themselves,  and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profouad  sleep 
as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  efdanger.| 

If,  notwithstandine  this  negligence  andseearity,  which  often  tm^ 
trate  their,  most  artfia  schemes,  they  eateh  the  enemy  nnpfcptre^ 
thev  rush  upon  them  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  teariof  off  ths 
scalps  of  all  those  who  fall  victims  to  their  rage,$they  carry  hoaM 
those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  nsM* 
meats,  not  only  of  their  own  prowess,  but  of  the  vengeanee  which  thiir 
arm  has  inflicted  upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  puWic  reseat- 
mentl  They  are  still  more  solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  Dnnag 
their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisoners  an 
commonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  si 
humanity,  thouah  guarded  with  the  most  striet  attention. 

$LXXVlIl.But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  tk 
conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  appfOAC^ 
iheir  own  frontiers,  some  of  their  number  are  despateheid  to  infsM 
their  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  expeditisn* 
Then  the  iirisoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  thehr 
condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together  with  the  y^ 
who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arma,  assemble,  sad 
forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  whieh  the  prisoners  aMit 
pa«s,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  stieks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.* 
After  this  first  gratification  of  tho  rage  against  their  enemies,  fcl* 

♦  Fobri  Vcpis*.  Descrip.  I  ndi*  ap.  de  Bpy,  vii.  p.  42. 
t  See  Note  LXIX. 

#  Charley.  N.  Fp.  Ui.  236, 237.  Lcttr.  Edif.  17, 308,  20, 130.  Ufit.M«ttfi. 
ii.  247.    Labontsn,  ii.  176.        §  See  Note  LXX.       f  Lafitau  Mceon ,  ti.  250. 
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|«w  lanratalieii  for  the  lofs  af  soek  of  their  own  eoQOtrjmcD  at 
liav«  fallen  in  the  serTiee.  aeeompaDied  with  words  and  aetiono 
wbteh  teen  to  exprett  the  atinost  anguish  and  grief.  But,  in  a  mo- 
BMnt,  npoa  a  signal  given,  their  tears  eease;  thej  pass,  with  a  sad- 
den and  uaaeeonntahle  transition^  from  the  deptns  of  sorrow  to 
transports  of  joj;  and  begin  to  eelebrate  their  Tietonr  with  all  tho 
wild  exultation  of  a  harbarons  trinmph.*  The  fate  of  the  prisoners 
raaMuns  still  undeeided.  Tho  old  aien  deliberate  eoneerniag  it« 
Some  are  destined  to  be  tortnred  to  doath,  in  order  to  satiate  the  re- 
venge of  tho  oonqoeroro;  some  to  replace  the  members  which  thoi 
eoa«niait>  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  resenred 
for  this  milder  fiUe,  are  led  to  the  hnts  of  those  whose  friends  hare 
hoen  killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  thej  reeeiTO 
them,  their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  Thej  are  adopted  into  the  fam- 
ily, and  according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  on  the  mat  of  the  de- 
ceased. Thej  assume  his  name,  thej  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are 
treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  tenderness  doe  to  a  father,  a  bro- 
ther, a  husband,  or  a  friend.  But,  if,  either  from  caprice  or  an  un- 
relenting desire  of  rcTcnge,  the  women  of  anj  familj  refuse  to  ac- 
cept of  Che  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No 
power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

$  LXXIX.  While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  themselves 
appear  altogether  uaconeemed  about  what  may  befkl  them.  Thej 
talk,  thej  eat,  thej  sleep,  as  if  thej  were  perfectly  at  ease>  and  no 
danger  impending.  When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them, 
tbcy  receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their  death  song, 
and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men«  Their  conquerors  assemble  as  to  a 
solenHi  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the 
Dtmoct  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  bare  description  of  which  is 
eaoogh  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  ac- 
eastoosed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to 
■lelt  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prison- 
en  are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  bat  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round 
iC  All  who  arc  present,  men,  women,  and  children^  rush  upon  then 
like  furies.  £vi-ry  species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour 
of  revenge  can  invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot  irons, 
uouiie  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear  their  flesh  from 
their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots  and  rend  and  twist 
their  oiuews.  Thej  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements  of  torture. 
Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  du- 
ration of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  death  of  the  sufferers; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that  by  avoiding  in- 
dustriously to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of 
'anguish  for  several  days.  In  spite  of  all  that  they  sulTer,  the  vic- 
tims continue  to  chant  their  death  song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast 
of  their  own  exploits,  they  insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of 
akill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  them  of  tho 
Tcngeance  which  awaits  them  on  account  of  what  they  are  now  do- 
ing, and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and 
threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadful  situations 
is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  rolnn- 
tarj  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and  cowardly. 

*  Chsrlcr.  Hi»l..K.  Fr.  iii.;241.    Ufitau  Mceurs,  ii.  264. 
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» 
If  any  onebetraj  symfitomt  of  timiditj,  hit  (ormeDtors  often  dfi- 
patch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  onworthj  of  bein^  treated  like 
a  man.*  Animated  with  those  ideas,  thej  endure  without  a  groan, 
what  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain. 
Thej  appear  to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  *<  For* 
bear,"  said  an  aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois  when  his  insults  had  pro- 
Toked  one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  *<  forbear 
these  stabs  of  your  knife,  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those  do^, 
your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  inf- 
fer  like  men."t  This  magnanimity,  of  which  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances among  the  American  warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admire* 
tion,  or  calling  sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits  of  their  (or* 
turers  to  fresh  acU  of  cmelty.f  Weary  at  length  of  contending 
with  men,  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquish,  sone 
chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  by  despatehin^ 
them  with  his  dagger  or  club.$ 

$  LXXX.  This  barbarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no  lets 
shocking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  re?ense 
which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage,  this  frequently  prompts  tue 
Americans  to  devour  those  unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  pre- 
served the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who  fed  on 
human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World  there  were  peo- 
ple to  whom  this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  sonth- 
ern  continent,!  in  several  of  the  islands,*  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  America.!  Even  in  those  parts,  where  circumstances,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  thii 
practice,  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known,  that  it  ii 
incorporated  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  IroqnoiSt 
the  phrase  by  which  they  express  their  resolution  of  making  war 
against  an  enemy,  is,  *'  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  thej  so- 
licit the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to  <'  eat  broth 
made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies. "t  Nor  was  the  practice  peeoli- 
ar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes;  the  principle  from  whieh  it  took  riie 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  sobsiited 
in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and  re- 
lies of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
ru. It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the 
importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to 
those  horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was 
never  used  as  common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations 

•  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  23r.  Hi.  48.  f  Coldcn,  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  l  ^' 
X  Voyages  de  Lahont  i.  236.  .. 
§  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  etc.  385.    UfiUu  Moeurs,  ii.  265.    9!^^ 

Hist.  Caiud.  p.  73 .    Hennep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  p.  64,  etc.     Lahont.  i.  2^»  ^^' 
Tertre,  ii.  405.    De  la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  etc.  ...  m 

IT  Stadius  tp.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lerv,  ibid.  210.  Biet.  384.  Leitr.  Edtf.  ^ 
341*    Piso,  8.    Condam.  84,  97.     Ribas  Hist,  de  loa  Triumph,  473. 

•  Life  of  Columb.  529.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.  Tertre,  ii.  405.  _  ,^ 
t  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  264.    Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  i.  259.  u    14,  iii.  21.    ^  ^ 

Potherie,  iii.  50.  ^   .  ^  .,. 

•  Chailcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  209.  Uttr.  Edi£  23.  p.  277.  De  U  Potwnc. 
ii.  298.    See  Note  LXXL 
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eBQeerniae  people  who  reckoned  it  among  the  stated  meant  of  sob- 
•iftleneei  flow  from  the  eredulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The 
raneoor  of  revenge  first  prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  aeti<in.*-~ 
The  fiercest  tribes  devowred  none  bat  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or 
SQch  as  they  regarded  as  enemies.f  Women  and  children  who  were 
not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cat  off  in  the  fury  of  their  first  in- 
road into  a  hostile  country^  seldom  suffered  by  the  deliberate  effects 
of  their  revenge.^ 

The  people  of  8outh  America  jeratify  their  revenge  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  rancour.  Tneir 
prisoners,  after  meeting  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  roagh 
reception  as  among  the  North  Americans,^  are  not  only  exempt  frum 
injury,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasted 
and  caressed,  and  some  beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  at- 
tend and  solape  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their 
conduct,  unless  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while 
they  seem  studious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them- 
vrith  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  ir- 
revocably fixed.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe  aHsembles, 
the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solemnity,  he  views  the 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  him- 
self were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the 
women  seize  the  body,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear 
their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a 
hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in 
feeding  upon  the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.^ — 
To  devour  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  most 
complete  and  exquisite  gratification  of  revenge.  Wherever  this 
practice  prevails,  captives  never  escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tor- 
tured with  the  same  cruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  less  accns- 
tomed  to  such  horrid  feasts.* 

As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior  may  he  pat  to  such 
severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  military  education  and  discipline  in 
the  Mew  World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  car- 
ry on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and 
vanquish  them  by  the  superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers 
are  trained  to  be  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising.  But  in  America, 
where  the  genius  and  ^maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different,  pas- 
sive fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest  estimation.  Accordingly,  it 
it  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and  hab- 
its, which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  resolu- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  At  the  youlh  of  other  nations  exer- 
cise themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings. — 

♦  Biet.  383,  Blanco,  Conversion  de  Piritu,  p.  28.  Boncroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Guiana,  p.  259,  etc. 

t  See  Note  LXXII. 

if  Biei.  382.  Bandini,  Vitadi  Araerico,  84.  Tcrtre,  405.  Fcrmin  Descrip. 
de  Surin.  i.  54. 

§  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  p.  40,  123. 

f  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  128,  etc.    Lery.  ibid.  210. 

•  Sec  Note  LXXIil. 
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They  harden  their  nerves  bj  those  Tolontary  trialt»  and  gradatUj 
aceostom  themselves  to  endure  the  sharpest  pain,  withoat  eouplaii* 
ing.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  together,  and  pitee 
a  homing  eoal  between  them,  in  order  to  trv  who  first  diseoveniseh 
impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.*  All  the  trials,  eustonary  in  Ameriet, 
when  a  joalh  is  admitted  into  the  elass  of  warriors,  or  when  a  war- 
rior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  eaptain  or  chief,  are  aeeommodtt-' 
ed  to  this  idea  of  manliness*  They  are  not  displays  of  valour,  bst 
of  patience;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability  to  offend,  bat 
of  their  capacity  to  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  tlw 
Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  tbs 
most  abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble, 
taeh  gives  him  three  lashes  with  a  large  whip,  applied  so  vigoroailjt 
that  his  body  is  almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptonof 
impatience  or  even  sen«ibility,  he  is  disgraced  forever,  and  rejected 
as  nnwerlhy  of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  inlenral, 
the  constancy  of  the  candidate  Is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial 
He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc  with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innamer- 
able  multitude  of  ven«»moos  ants,  whost*  bite  occasions  exquisite  ptin 
and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are  thrown  upon  him.  The 
judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  hammoc,  and,  while  these  eniel 
insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  part  of  his  body,  a  sigh,a  grsu, 
an  involontary  emotion  expressive  of  what  he  suffers,  wonld  exelnde 
him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Bven  after  this  evideaee 
of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascertained,  bst 
most  stand  another  test  more  dreadful  than  any  he  haa  hitherto  ui- 
dergone.  He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  widi 
leavesof  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  under* 
neath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  its  smoke. 
Though  scorched  and  almost  suffocated,  he  most  eoniinoe  to  endire 
with  the  same  patient  insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  mde  essay 
of  their  firmness  and  courage,  but  such  as  go  through  it  with  ap- 
plause, receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  solensitj, 
and  are  ever  aAer  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  resolution,  whose 
behaviour,  in  the  most  trying  situations,  will  do  hononr  to  their 
country.t  In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  it 
neither  so  formal,  nor  severe.  Though  even  there,  beMre  a  yootb 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  is  proved  1^ 
blaws,  by  fire,  and  by  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit 
than  both.t 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans  cadnre  themsst 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that,  froB 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so  aevte  u 
that  of  other  people;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are 
observed  to  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerres 
are  more  firmly  braced.  But  the  constituion  of  the  Americans  is  net 
so  different  in  its  texture,  from  that  ofthe  rest  of  thehunan  speeies 
as  to  account  for  this  diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from 
a  principle  of  honor,  instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  eare.si 

♦  Charlev.  Hit.  N.  Fr. iii. 307* 

t  GumiUs,  ii.  386^  etc.    Biet.   76,  etc.  t  Cbsrlcv.  Hist.  K.  Vr.  iii.319. 
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t6  itttpire  man  in  hit  rodeit  state  with  a  heroic  magnaDimilyy  to  which 
l^losophy  bath  endeavoored,  in  Tain,  to  form  him,  when  more  highlj 
improTcd  and  polished.  This  invincible  eonstanej  he  has  been 
taoght  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction  of  a  man,  and  the  highest 
attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  ^  which  influence  his  condaet, 
and  the  passions  which  take  possession  of  his  heart,  are  few* 
Thej  operate  of  course  with  more  deeisiTC  effect,  than  when  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the 
Tarietj  of  its  pursuits;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force 
in  forming  the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with 
dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human 
patience  to  sustain.  But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Amer- 
icans is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour,  their  feel- 
ings of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.*  Nor 
is  that  patience  under  sufferings,  for  which  the  Americans  have  been 
so  justly  celebrated,  an  universal  attainment.  The  constanev  of 
many  of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  Their 
weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies^ 
and  reflect  disj|rraee  opBU  their  own  country.! 

$  LXXXI.  The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the  Amer- 
ican tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  effects.  Even  in  seasons  of 
public  tranquility,  their  imperfect  industry  does  not  supply  them 
with  any  superfluous  stores  of  provisions;  but  when  the  irruption  of 
an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs  them  in  their 
hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces  a  community,  naturally 
improvident  and  destitute  of  resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  tha 
people  of  the  district  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which  ean  afford  them  little  subsis- 
tence, and  where  manv  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  ex- 
cessive caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  so- 
licitude of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the 
rade  tribes  in  America  seldom  eoioy  any  interval  of  peaee,  the  loss 
of  men  among  them  is  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
popnlation.  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  combine  in  thining  their 
numbers.  All  their  communities  are  feehle,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  sereral  nations,  which  were  once  considerable,  but  the 


$  LXXXn.  Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  they  are  tribes  which 
endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  force  when  exhausted,  by  adopt- 
ing prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their 
total  extinction.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received. 
Resentment  operates  more  powerfully  among  savages,  than  conside- 
rations of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their  captives  was  anci- 
ently sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only  since  their  num- 
bers began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  such  as  they  de  naturalize,  renounce  forever  their  na- 
tire  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  adopted,^  so  entirely,  that  they  often  join Jhem 

*  See  Note  LXXIV. 

t  Cbsrlev.  Hist.  N.  Pr.  iiL  248. 385.   De  U  Potherie»  ilL  48. 

X  Charley.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  etc.    Lufit  ii.  308. 
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in  expeditions  against  their  own  countrymen*     Soeh  a  snilden  traa- 
sition^anil  so  repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instioets  im* 

Slanted  by  nature,  would  he  deemed  stjange  among  many  people; 
ut,  among  the  members  of  smalt  eommuQitits,  where  national  eih 
mily  is  violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearanee  of  being  ilill 
more  unaeeountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result  naturally  frosi 
the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America.  Wbei 
natioos  aim  at  exterminating  thefr  enemies,  n«  exchange  of  ^risoa- 
ers  can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is  maoe  a  prisoDer4 
his  country  and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead.*  fle  has  incurred 
indelible  disgrace  by  suflTerrng  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  takes 
by  an  enemy;  and  where  he  to  return  home  after  such  a  slain  upos 
his  honour,  his  nearest  relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknow- 
ledge that  they  knew  him.  Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid,  and 
if  a  prisoner  refunied,  the  infamy  \%hich  he  had  brought  upon  hit 
country  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death.t  As  the 
unfortunate  captive  in  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own  country, and  lli( 
ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels  less  re^ 
luetance  in  forming  a  new  connection  with  people,  who,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  friendly  sentimentay  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  creel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-cilizei.— 
The  perfect  similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  faciiitatei 
and  completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only 
bis  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to  the  community  into  the  boson  of 
which  he  is  received. 

LXXXIII.  But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their 
rnde  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distioetion  and  pride,  their 
inferiority  is  always  manifest  when  they  enj^age  in  competition  with 
polished  nations*    Destitute  of  that  foresight  which  discerns  and 

Srovides  for  remote  events,  strangers  to  the  union  and  mutual  eonfi* 
enee  requisite  in  forming  any  extensive  plan  of  operations,  and  is- 
capable  of  the  subordination  no  less  reqaisite  in  carrying  such  plaoi 
into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a  discipJined  enem?  hy 
their  valour,  but  seldonfir<|H'ove  formidable  to  him  hj  their  eoioiet,* 
and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continnance,niiisl  yield  (o  supe* 
rior  art.f  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  progreu 
in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  stand* 
ards^  was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  ofvcrtbersde 
tribes  around  them,  that  they  suhjected  most  of  them  with  great  fs^ 
cility  to  their  power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  over*ran  the  ft' 
rious  provinces  of  America,  this  superiority  was  still  moreconspico* 
oas.  Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  s 
handful  of  invaders.  The  alienation  and  enmity  prevalent  among 
barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme  m 
defence^  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all  were  subdued. 

$  LXXXIV.  6.  The  arts  of  rnde  nationc  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account)  bat  are 
worthy  of  some  notice,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and 
manners  of  man  in  this  stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  saV' 
age  must  feel,  will  arise  Kom  the  manner  in  which  bis  body  is  si- 

•  See  Note  LXXV.  f  llerrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  17". 

t  Sec  Note  LXXVI. 
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feded  by  itie  lieat,  or  cold,  or  rooittore,  of  the  elimale  under  whieh 
he  live«;  and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some  covering  for  his 
oun  defence.  In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America^ 
none  of  the  rude  tribes  %vere  clothed.  To  most  of  them  Nature  had 
not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  un- 
eovered.*  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  of  any  de- 
fence from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  their  eitreme  indolence  shun- 
ed  every  species  of  tabour,  to  which  it  was  not  urged  bv  absolute 
necessity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  and  a  considerable  part  off 
the  people  on  the  continent,  remained  in  this  state  of  naked  sim- 
plieity^  Others  were  satisfied  with  some  slight  covering,  such  as 
decency  required.  But  though  naked  thev  were  not  unadorned* 
They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms.  They  fastened 
lits  of  gold,or  shells  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their  noses» 
and  cheeks.  They  staiupd  their  skins  with  a  gi^at  variety  of  fir- 
ores;  and  they  spent  much  time,  ami  submitteifto  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  how- 
ever, which  finds  endless  oecupaiion  fur  ingenuity  and  inveotion» 
in  nations  where  dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is 
eirenmscribed  within  so  narrow  bouuds,  and  confined  to  sn  few  ar- 
ticles among  naked  savages,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  those 
simple  decorations,  and  have  a  woniierful  propensity  to  alter  the 
natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  onfer  to  render  it  (as  they  imagine) 
more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal  among 
the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  operations  for  that  pur- 
pose begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By  compressing  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the 
erown  of  their  heads^  Home  squeez  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone; 
others  mould  them  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square  figure;t  and 
Ihey  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their  posterity  by  their  violent  and 
absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve  apoa 
her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new 
model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the 
Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of 
dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank 
and  estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great,  as  seems  tohavo 
extinguished,  in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutua^lly 
amiable.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for 
the  sake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave. 
It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  coi^ncil  of  his  na- 
tion, or  to  take  the  field  against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his 
choicest  ornaments,  and  decked  his  person  with  the  nicest  care.f 
The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and  simple;  whatever  waa 
precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the  men.  In  several  tribes 
the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and  could  be- 
stow little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themselves*  Among  a  raeo 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  Jo  neglect  them,  th^ 
women  naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  fine- 
ry and  shew,  which  had  been  deemed  their  favourite  paisian,  was 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24.    Venegas  Hist,  of  Cslifom.  p.  70, 

t  Or kdo,  Hist.  lib.  ui.  c.  5,  etc.  *  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  Ii2. 
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confined  ehieflj  to  the  other  lex.  To  deck  his  pertoo  watthedii* 
tinetion  of  a  warrior  as  well  as  one  of  his  most  serioos  oecapations.* 
Jnone  part  of  their  dress,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  the  msst 
singular  and  eaprieions^  the  Americans  hare  discovered  eonsidert* 
hie  sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  inconTcnieneies  of  their 
climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  tsd 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  riscons  gvmi, 
and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  Bj  this  they  check  that  profuse 
perspiration,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigonr  of  the  fraiif^ 
and  abridges  the  period  of  hnman  life-  By  this  too,  they  proTide  a 
defence  against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the  rainy  season.t  Thejr 
likewise,  at  certain  seasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  wiih 
those  unctuous  substances,  and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with 
that  composition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable  vamis|i,  their 
skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  thesoi, 
but,  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  an  antipathy  to 
the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their  teu« 
ing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nakedness.  ^ 

$  LXXX  V.  The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  attentiea 
of  a  savage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation  which  may  afford  him  shel- 
ter by  day,  and  a  retreat  at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  bii 
ideas  of  personal  dignity,  whatever  hears  any  reference  to  his  niU* 
tarv  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems  an  object  of  importance. 
Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive  life,  he  views  with 
indifference.  Hence,  though  finically  attentive  to  dress,  he  is  little 
solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitation.  Savage 
nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
living  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted 
with  those  wants>  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  reg- 
ulate the  construction  of  their  houses  according;  to  their  limited 
ideas  of  necessitv.  Some  of  the  American  tribes  were  so  extren»ly 
rnde,  and  had  advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simplieity  of 
nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  During  the  day,  they  lake 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees;  at  night 
they  fbrm  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves4  In  the  rainy  sea 
son  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  hollow- 
ed  out  by  their  own  industry .$  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojonrn  in  temporary  half , 
which  they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  con- 
cern. The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  are  delugdl  bv 
the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodical' 
ly  between  the  tropics,  raise  houses  npon  piles  fastened  in  the 
ground,  or  place  them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe 
amidst  that  wide  extended  inundation  which  surrounds  them.Y  Sosh 
were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest  Americans  towards  providing 
themselves  with  habitations.  Bnt  even  among  tribes  which  are  more 
improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether  fixed,  the  stme« 

•  See  Note  LXXVH.  f  See  Note  LXXVm. 

i  See  Note  LXXIX.  §  Vencgas  Hist,  of  California,  i.  76,  etc. 

%  Herrera,  dec  u  lib.  is.  c.  6,  etc. 
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lure  of  their  hoaset  it  extremelj  mean  and  simple,  Thej  are 
wretehed  hutt}  tometimet  of  an  oblong  and  lometimet  of  a  eireolar 
form,  intended  merelj  for  thelter,  with  no  view  to  eleganee,  and 
little  attention  to  eonvenienej.  The  doors  are  so  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bend  or  to  ereep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter 
them.  Thej  are  without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  to  eonvey  oat  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers 
in  other  minute  eireumstanees  of  their  deseription,  is  not  only  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  history,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  objeet  of 
ray  researches.  One  eireumstanee  merits  attention,  as  it  is  singular, 
and  illustrates  the  ebaraeter  of  the  people.  Some  of  their  bonsea 
are  so  large  as  to  eontain  aeeommodation  for  four  seore,  or  a  hun- 
dred persons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different  families, 
whieh  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof,*  and  often  around  a  eom* 
non  fire,  witho'ut  separate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  sereen  or  par-> 
titiott  between  the  spaees  whieh  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon 
as  men  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property,  or  when  they  are 
so  much  attaehed  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and 
jealousy,  families  of  course  divide  ai^d  settle  in  separate  houseti 
where  they  can  secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve. 
This  singular  mode  of  habitation  among  several  people  of  America, 
may  therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect 
4iotions  concerning  property,  but  as  a  proof  of  inattention  and  indif- 
ference towards  their  women.  If  they  had  not  been  aeeustomed  to 
f>erfect  equality,  such  an  arrangement  could  nbt  have  taken  plaeej 
f  their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they  would  not 
have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the  temptations  and 
opportunities  of  such  a.  promiscuous  intercourse.  At  the  same  time, 
ihe  perpetual  concord  which  reigns  in  habitations  where  so  many  v 
families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a 
very  phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted 
with  animosity,  brawling,  and  discord. 

$  LXXXYl.  After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  ha- 
bitation, a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  preparing  proper 
arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  aceordingly, 
has  early  exereised  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations^] 
The  first  offensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance  present^ 
ed,  and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  these,  were  extremelj 
awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  har  | 
dened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  some  animals,  are  weapons  known  to  the  rudest  nations.—- 
All  these,  however,  were  of  use  only  in  close"  encounter.  But. men 
wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is 
in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extreme- 
ly inconsiderable,  and  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  Amer- 
ica were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained 
to  the  discovery  of  this  simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling, 
tlioogh  in  its  construetion  not  more  complex  than  the  bow,  and 

;  Sec  Note  IXXX. 
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tmoiig  mftnj  nalioiit  of  equal  antiquifly,  was  little  known  to  the 
people  of  North  America,  or  the  islandg,  bat  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent.*  The  people,  in 
some  provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towards  the  sontli- 
em  extremity  of  Amerieay  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselvei — 
They  fasten  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather 
thong  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  swinging  these  round  their  he&di» 
throw  theoi  with  such  dexterity,  that  they  seldom  miss  the  objeetat 
which  they  aim.f 

$  LXXaYII.  Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  hot 
war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their  invention,^  as  well  u 
industry,  were  naturally  directed  towards  these  objects.  With  re- 
spect to  CTcry  thing  else,  their  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited, 
that  their  iuTcntion  was  not  upon  the  stretch.  As  their  food  and 
habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic  utensils  are  few  and 
.  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered  the  art  of  fom- 
ing  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  ^un,  so  as  thej 
could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hallowed  a  piece  •( 
hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  broo^ht 
it  to  boil,  hy  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it.$  These  vessels  they 
used  in  preparing  part  of  their  provisions;  and  this  may  be  eonii* 
dered  as  a  step  towards  refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rod* 
est  state  were  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing  their  Tie- 
tnals,  but  bv  roasting  them  on  the  fire;  and  amons  i^everal  tribes  in 
America,  this  is  the  only  species  of  cookery  yet  known.K  But  the 
aMster-pic«e  of  art,  among  the  savages  of  America,  is  the  constrne- 
tion  of  their  canoes.  An  Eskimaux,  shut  up  in  hifi  boat  of  whale* 
bone,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  oeeal, 
on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  countrv  compels  him  to  depend  f§^ 
the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.  The  people  of  Canada  ventors 
upon  their  ri/ersand  lakes,  in  boats  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and 
so  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  eata* 
racts  obstruct  the  navigation.*  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake 
and  accomplish  long  voyages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of 
the  southern  continent  form  their  canoes  by  holloaing  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance  they  aie 
extremely  awkward  and  unwieldly,  they  paddle  and  steer  them  with 
such  dexterity,  that  Buropcans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  auiekness  of  their  evolutions. 
Their  pirogues,  or  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men;  their  canoes  employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less 
capacious.  The  form,  as  well  as  materials  of  all  these  various  kinds 
of  vessels,  is  well  adapted  to  thb  service  for  which  they  are  destin* 
edj  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the  meehauism  of 
their  structure,  as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the 
more  surprising. 

$  LXXXVIII.  But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the 
Americans,  one  striking  quality  in  their  character  is  conspieaois. 

•  See  Note  LXXXI.  .  ^    . 

t  Qvall's  Ucktion  of  Chili.    Church.  Collect,  iii.  82.    Ftlkner's  ^^^T-'P-^ 

Patagon.  p.  130.  ♦  See  Note  LXXXII-       ^  Chsplcv.  Hist  N.  Ft.ui.  3^' 
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TlMy  applj  to  work  without  ardour,  eorrj  it  oa  with  little  aotivitjt 
ancl  like  diildreB,  are  easilj  diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operAtions 
wbieh  toeni  the  m^it  interetting,  and  where  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives urge  them  to  vigorous  eiertions,  they  labour  with  a  lancnid 
listlessaess.  Their  work  advanees  under  their  hand  with  sneh  slow- 
ness, that  an  eye  witness  oompares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progress 
of  vegetation.  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  forminji;  a  canoe, 
tkat  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  They  will 
suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  befbre  they  complete 
the  other.  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing 
length  of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  wonid  hardly  be  an  ef- 
fort of  industry,  is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This 
slowness  of  the  Amerieans  in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be 
imputed  to  various  causes.  Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend  for 
snbsistenee  upon  the  efforts  of  regular  industry,  time  is  of  little  im- 
portanee,  that  they  set  no  value  upon  it;  and  provided  they  can  finish 
a.  design,  they  never  regard  how  long  they  are  employed  about  it. 
The  tools  which  they  employ  are  so  awkward  and  defective,  that 
erery  work  in  which  they  engage  must  necessarily  be  tedious. 

The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  fur- 
nished with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or 
the  bone  of  some  animal,  would  find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most 
simple  work.  It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  must  endeavour  to 
supply  his  defect  of  power.  But  above  all,  the  eold  phlegmatic 
temper  pecoliar  to  the  Americans  renders  their  operations  languid. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from  that  habitual  indolence  in 
wbieh  they  are  soak;  and  unless  when  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
tkey  seem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort.  Their  ardonr 
of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive  spirit 
which  suf^^ests  expedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labonr. 
They  will  retam  to  a  task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of 
executii^  it  are  tedious  and  operose.*  Even  since  the  Europeans 
liave  eommunieated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  instruments, 
aad  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Amerieans  is  conspieuous  in  every  attempt  they  make.  They  may 
be  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour,  they  can  copy  with  a  servile  and 
nsMinto  aceuracy,  but  discover  little  invention,  and  no  talents  for  de- 
spatch. In  spite  of  instruction  and  example,  the  spirit  of  the  race 
predominates;  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to 
urgt  them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Amonj;  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrase  by  which  they  describe  any  thing, 
in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed,  and* 
nsneh  labour  wasted. 

$  LXXX1X.  7.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has 
been  the  object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and 
rites;  and  none,  perhajps,  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  re- 
presented with  so  little  fidelity  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the 
persons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  in- 
quiry among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes.  Their 
minds,  engrossed  by  the  doctrines  of  their  own  rcligtoo,  and  habitu- 

•  Sec  Xotc  LXXXV. 
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a(#d  Co  {(•  initiCutions,  are  apt  to  diteovef  toilietluiig  whidi  met* 
blet  thoie  objeets  of  (heir  veneratioa.  in  the  opinioas  and  rites  otti* 
try  people.  Whatever  thej  eontemplatey  thej  view  through  om 
medium,  and  draw  and  aeeommodate  it  to  their  own  tytten.  They 
•tody  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which  fall  ander  their  obserr&tioii 
to  their  own  creed,  not  to  explain  them  according  to  the  rode  notioiM 
of  the  people  themselves.  They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  the? 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to  be  aeqaainted  wits 
principles  and  facts  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  knsw. 
Hence,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  to  believe,  I  hat  eret 
among  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had  discofered 
traces  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acqaaintance  with  the 
sobJime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  Frssi 
their  own  interpretations  of  certain  expressions  and  eeremoBies,tlicy 
have  concluded  that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the  dM- 
trine  of  (he  trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  ei* 
pialory  sacrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  (be 
sacraments.  In  such  unintelligent  and  orcdnlous  guides  we  canpltee 
little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  the  great* 
est  care,  we  most  not  follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inqoirj 
into  the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  in- 
tricacies, and  we  must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  faeli 
which  our  informers  relate;  from  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  or  the  theories  which  they  build  upon  them.  Several 
pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  than 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  they  were  endeavonr* 
ingto  diseover,have  bestowed  much  anprofitable  labour  in  researehei 
of  this  nature.* 

$  XC.  There  are  two  fbndamental  doctrines,  npon  which  tira 
whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  liglt 
of  nature,  is  established.  The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  tke 
other  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  oa- 
cultivated  nations  under  our  review  with  regard  to  those  iroportsst 
points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  may  afford  ihstroetias* 
To  these  two  articles  I  shall  confine  my  researches,  leaving  sobonii* 
pate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more  mioate 
inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferioor  ranks  of  life,  even  ia 
the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find,  that  their  sji* 
tern  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruction,  not  discovered  by  iuqoiry. 
That  numeroos  part  of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labooft 
whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  sobsisteneei 
views  tne  arrangement  and  operations  of  nature  with  little  refleetioa, 
and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of 
refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and  most  rude  peri- 
ods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown.-^ 
IVhen  the  in(ellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  (heir 
first  feeble  exertions  are  dircc(ed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary 
aeeessi(y  and  use;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited,  ai 

*  See  Note  LXXXVI. 
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Bfft  to  bare  formed  abstract  or  genera)  ideas;  when  language 
is  so  barren,  as  to  be  destitute  of  namen  to  dintingiiish  anj 
Ibing  that  is  not  perceived  by  some  of  ihe  senses;  it  is  preposterous 
to  eipect  that  man  should  he  capable  of  tracings  with  accuracy  the 
relation  between  cause  and  cfl^et;  or  to  suppose  that  he  should  rise 
Ijrom  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the  kno|vledge  of  the  other, 
and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Deitj,as  ihe  Creator  and  Governor 
of  ti>e  Universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar  wherever 
tUe  mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illuminated  with  revelation, 
that  wciseldom  reflect  how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or 
aonsider  what  progress  man  must  have  made  in  observation  and  re- 
aeaj^eh,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  this  elementary 
^riaejple  in  religion.  Accordingly,  several  tribes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  no  rites  of  religions  worship.  Inattentive  to  that  mag- 
Mifieeat  spectacle  of  beauty  and  older  presented  to  their  view,  un- 
aneattomed  to  reflect  either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  en- 
quire wJio  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their  savage  state, 
pass  their  days  like  the  animals  aronnd  them,  without  knowledge 
or  veoecationof  any  superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in 
i|ieir  laiignageany  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate 
obaerrers  been  able  to  discover  any  practice  or  institution  which 
seenaed  to  imply  that  they  reco^ised  his  authority,  or  were  solicit- 
0«8  to  obtain  his  favour.*  It  is,  however^  only  among  men  in  the 
Aoot  onealtivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their  intcTlectnal  fac- 
olties  are  to  feeble  and  limited  aa  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the 
irrational  erealion,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the 
impressions  of  any  invisible  power. 

^tlhe  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  to  the  recep- 
tion of  ideas^  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be 
the  great  source  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamitieft  of  life.  Among 
•ome  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement, 
we  dioeem  apjM-ehensions  of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings. 
Tbeac  apprehensions  are  originally  imlistinctand  perplexed,and8eem 
to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils,  than  to  flow 
from  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  While  nature  holds  on  her 
eoonse  with  uniform  and  undioturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits TCiuUing  from  it,  without  inquiring  concerning  its  cause.  But 
ewti^  deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses  and  astonishes  them. 
When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  accn»tomcd,  they 
search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  under- 
standing  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these;  but  imagination,  a  more 
foirwara  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence 
of  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  that  Ihe  thunder,  the  hurricane, 
and  the  earthquake,  are  efl'ects  of  their  interposition.  Some  such 
confused  notion  of  spiritual  or  invisible  power,  superintending  over 
those  natural  calamities  which  frequently  desolate  the  earth,  ani 
terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many  rode  nations t 
^t  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangers  of  savage  life  are  soua- 

*  Account  of  Brssil.by  a  Portuguese,  p.  1289.  Jones's  Jotimal,  p.  59. 
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njj  and  men  often  find  themselres  in  sitnationt  so  formidabley  tkirt 
the  mindt  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  retoaree  but  in  the 
gaidanee  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  k 
human.  Dejected  with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed 
to  dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon 
himself;  he  feels  his  own  impotenee,s  and  sees  no  prospect  of  being 
extricated,  but  bj  the  interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  m 
all  unenlightened  nations,  the  first  rites  or  practices  which  bear  mmj 
resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  erin 
which  men  sufi*er  or  dread.  The  Manitous  or  OkkU  of  the  North 
Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which  thej  imagined  to  be  «f 
such  virtue,  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed  Aonfideneeim 
them  from  every  disastrous  event,  or  thej  were  eonsidered  as  taCe- 
lary  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress The  Cemis  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the 
authors  of  every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race;  they  were 
represented  under  the  most  frightful  forms,  and  religions  homage 
was  paid  to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appease  their  fnrioos 
deities.  Even  among  those  tribes  whose  religious  system  was  more 
enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some  conception  of  benevolent  beiogs, 
which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of  malicious  pow- 
ers prone  to  inflict  evil;  superstition  still  appears  as  the  offiiprtDg 
of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calamities.  Tkej 
were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  beUificenee 
of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every  blessing  in  their  power,  withoot 
solicitation  or  acknowledgement;  and  their  only  anxiety  waa  te 
soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind.* 

Such  were  the  imperfeet  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  with  respect  to  the  interpositions  of  invisible  agents, 
and  such  almost  universally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal  objeet  ef 
their  superstitions.  M^ere  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  na-^ 
tions  to  that  rode  state  in  which  history  first  presents  them  to  oar 
view,  we  should  discover  a  surprising  resemblance  in  their  tenets 
and  practices,  and  should  be  convinced,  that,  in  similar  eirenni- 
stances,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the  same 
course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions. 
The  impressions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  su- 
perstition. The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher  than 
to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  belngs»  whose  power,  though 
supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

$  XGI.  But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer  nnited, 
or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  discern  seme 
feeble  pointing  towards  more  just  and  adequate  eoneeptiens  of  the 
power  that  presides  in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there 
must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted  Ibr 
their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  ef  their  impressions,  thej 
appear  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
iiorld,and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the 
Ch^iat  Spirit.    But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  eosfnsed,  and  when 

•  Sxate  of  VirgiDia,  by  a  Native,  book  UL  p.  32,  33.  Bsncro  ft.  Nat.  Hist. 
€fGaijiM,309.  ^ 
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Hmj  attempt  (•  explain  them,  it  it  manifest  that  among  them  the 
word  spirit  hat  a  meaning  rery  different  from  that  whieh  we  em- 
ploy ity  and  that  they  have  no  eoneeption  of  any  deity,  bat  what  it 
••rporeal^  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  though 
•f  a  nature  mere  exeelleut  than  man,  and  retail  sueh  wild  incohe- 
rent fables  eoneerning  their  funetiont  and  operations,  as  are  alto- 
gether  unworthy  of  a  plaee  in  history.  Even  among  these  tribes, 
uere  is  no  established  form  of  poblie  worship;  there  are  no  templet 
erected  in  honour  of  their  deities;  and  no  ministers  peeuliarly  con- 
teerated  to  their  service.  Tbey  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of 
ieveral  superstitious  ceremonies  and  praetices  handed  down  to 
them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they  have  recourse  with  a  childish 
erednlity,  when  roused  by  any  emergence  from  their  usual  insensi- 
bility, and  excited  to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore  the 
protection  of  superior  beings. 

$  XOIL  The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota  had 
advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their 
ideas  of  religion,  at  well  as  in  their  political  institutions;  and  it  is 
■o  less  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that 
which  we  have  already  considered.  The  Snn  was  the  chief  object 
of  religions  worship  among  the  Natchez,  In  their  temples,  which 
were  eoattructed  with  tome  magnificence,  and  decorated  with  vari- 
ootomamentt  according  to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  preterv- 
«d  a  perpetual  fire>  at  the  purett  emblem  of  their  divinity.  Minit- 
tert  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed  thit  taered  flame.  The  first 
fhaetion  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an  act 
of  obeisance  to  the  Sun;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but 
vnbloody  ritet.  Thit  it  the  mott  refined  tpeciet  of  tnperttition 
known  in  America,  and  perhapt,  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  at 
nott  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility 
mmd  life,  diffused  through  nature;  and  while  the  human  mind,  in  ito 
earlier  essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and  admires  hit 
iinivertal  and  animating  energy,  hit  admiration  it  apt  to  stop  short 
at  what  is  visible,,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause;  and  pays 
4hat  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God 
which  is  due  only  to  him  that  formed  it.  At  fire  It  the  pnrett  and 
fliott  active  of  the  elementt,  and  tome  of  itt  qualities  and  effects  re- 
semble the  dun,  it  wat  not  improperly  choten  to  be  the  emblem  of 
bit  powerful  operation*  The  ancient  Persians,  a  people  far  supe- 
rior, in  every  respect,  to  that  rude  tribe,  whose  rites  i  am  describ- 
ing, founded  their  religions  system  on  similar  principles,  and  es- 
tMlithed  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  exceptionable 
than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  reyehition.  Thit 
anrpriting  coincidence  in  tentiment  between  two  nations,  in  such 
different  states  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  un- 
aeeoantable  eircnmstanees  whieh  occur  in  the  history  of  human  af- 
fittrt. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise, 
the  chief  objeeU  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez. 
They  had  Umples,  altars,  priesU,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of 
ceremonies,  whieh  superstition  introduces  whereever  she  hat  fullj 
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eKtablished  her  dominion  on  die  minds^  of  men.  But  the  rite«  rf 
their  worship  were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  oflfered  human  viclins 
to  their  deilreg,  and  many  of  their  praelkces  nearly  resembled  the 
barbarous  institutions  of  the  MelEicans,  the  genius  of  which  wc 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  more  attentively  in  il« 
proper  place. 

§  XCIII.  With  respect  to  the  othergreat  doctrine  of  religion  eom- 
eerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments  of  the'Amefioan 
were  more  united;  the  human  mind^  even  when  least  improved  tmd 
invigorated  by  culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  uid 
looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  fatnre  etki« 
tenee.     This  sentiment,  resulting  from  a  secret  coDseiontness  of  iU 
own  dignity,  form  an  instinctive  longing  alter  immortality,  is  univer- 
sal, and  may  be  deemed  natural.     Upon  this  are  founded  the  moat 
exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  of  inlpro%'ement;  nor  bmm 
nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing  consolation)  in  the  most  ear- 
ly and  rude  period  of  hii*  progress.     We  can  trace  this  opinion  fron ' 
one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other:  in  some  r^ions  more  ftdnt 
and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  no  where  bih 
known.  Tire  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  beitig.     All  entertain  hopes  pf  a  fatiA^ 
and  more  happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  forever  exempt  fi^om  the 
calamities  which  embitter  human  life  in  its  present  eondition.    Tlil» 
future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  Witk 
perpetuai   spring,  whose  forest  ahound  with  game,  whoste  rivers 
flwarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  i%lt,  and  nnint^rliipt^ 
plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil*  But  as  men,  in  form*- 
ing  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  Mf* 
pose  that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feet  the  same  desires,  and  fo 
be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world;  they 
naturally  ascribe  eminence  and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same 
qnalities  and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  Tbe- 
Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  plaee,  in  their  country 
of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,  the  adventurous  and  suc^ssAll  w«r« 
rior,  and  to  such  as  had  tortured  the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and 
devoured  their  flesh.     These  notions  were  so  prevalent,  tkcit  ihey 
gave  rise  to  a  universal  custom,  which  is,  at  once,  the  strongest  evi- 
dence  that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  Aiture  state,  and  the  best  ilUrs* 
tration  of  what  they  expect  there.     As  they  imagine  that  departed 
spirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone, 
that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defetlceless  and  unprovided^ 
they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their  bow,  their  ar» 
rowtt  and  other  weapons  used  in  hohting  or  war;  they  deposit  in 
their  tombs  the  skins  or  stufl^  of  which  they  make  garments, Indian 
corn,  manioc,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned 
among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode  of  life.     In  soniie  pro- 
vinces, upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a  certain  number  of 
his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  tcai 
interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with  the  same 
dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same  atten- 
dants.    This  persuasion  is  so  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  eonrt 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  high  dis^ 
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tiiMiiiMi.  It  has  been  fMiiid  difiettit,  oii  tmiie  oeeatiom,  (o  let  bounds 
U  tbis  eotfcamswi  of  affeetionattf  <hity,  and  (o  redaee  (he  (rain  of  a 
farourite  kader  to  sock  a  numbter  as  the  tribe  eonld  afford  to  spare.* 
$  XCiV.  AiMBf^  the  AnlerieaM,  as  well  as  o(her  uncivilized  na- 
tidnsy  many  af  the  rites  and  obserranees  ii^hieh  bear  some  resemblanee 
to  aeCs  of  religiilD,  hare  na  eonneiiiHi  wiitk  derotion,  bat  proceed  from 
a  foaddesine  of  prying  into  futurity.  The  human  mtnd  is  most  apt 
ta  feetf  amlto  discover  this  vain  cariosity,  when  its  own  powers  are 
nMvt  fcabia  and  nmnfbrned.  Astonished  with  ocearfenees,  of  which 
it  is  anmbie  tv  comprehend  the  eause,  it  nararally  fancies  that  there 
is«oti^«tlihig  mysterious  and  wonderfat  hi  their  origin.  Alarmed  at 
events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  consequences,  it 
hav  reeoirrse  to  o(ber  means  of  discovering  them,  (ban  (he  exercise 
of  its  awa  sagacity.  Wherevw  superstfllon  is  so  established  as  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of 
fntarity  is  eonaeeted  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act. 
Priests,  as  Che  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to 
m^.  They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  angdrs,  and  magicians^  who 
profess  the  sacred  and  important  afC  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from 
orfa«r  eyes. 

'  $  X€V.  But,  among  rude  nations,  v^ho  pay  no  veneration  to  aiky 
saperintendhtg  power,  andf  who  have  no  cfsfablished  rites  or  minis 
teM  of  religion,  their  enriosi^  to  discover  what  is  Aitore  atod  un- 
known is  (li^rished  by  a  different  prin^ipfe,  and  derives  strength 
from  another  alliance.  As  tlie  dis^setf  of  men,  in  the  savage  state^ 
an*,  as  has  been  already  obMrved,  lik#  those  6f  (be  animal  creation, 
fdW  bat  ettremely  violen(,  their  impatience  under  what  they  suffer, 
and  solieilffde  for  the  recovery  of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with 
extraoiiiinary  reverence  A>r  such  as  pretcfnd^d  to  understand  the  na- 
ttti^  of  tfa^  msfladies,  and  to  be  fibss^ssed  of  knowledge  suffieient 
ttf  pfttfticvt  or  defhrer  them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  eff^ects. — 
These  ignorant  pi^enders,  however,  were  such  utter  strangers  to 
the  stmcture  of  tho  human  fhim^,  as  to  be  equally  anaequainted 
with  the  causes  of  i(s  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  tney  will 
terminate.  Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  por(ion  of 
er^fl,  aapplied  what  they  wanted  in  scieaee.  They  imputed  the  ori- 
gia  of  diseaserto  supfernatural  influtfnefe,  aod  |H^scribed  or  perform- 
ed a  variety  of  mysterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  ^o  be  of  such 
eAesLoy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies. 
The  erefdulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed 
viea,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of 
thos^  impofetors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are  a  kind 
of  conjurors  or  wizards^  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past,  and 
can  foretel  what  is  to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries 
of  diverie  kinds,  no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  ttA^ltij  to  expel  the  imaginary  cfansfes  of  malignity;  and  relying 
upon  the  efficacy  of  these,  they  predict  unth  eoiifidence  what  will  be 
the  fkte  of  their  deluded  pditients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest 
form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude  of  man  (d  be  dcllTered  from  present 
distress^  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life, 
and  warorfginally  ingtafted  on  medicine,  not  i^n  religion.    One  of 

♦  Sec  Note  LXXXIX. 
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the  first,  and  moit  intelligent  hiitoriant  of  Amerlea,  wti  ttraekwitk 
this  alliance  between  the  art  of  devination  and  that  of  phjme.amoBg 
the  people  of  Hispaniola.  Bat  this  was  not  peeuliar  to  them.  Tbi 
Jilexis^  the  PiayoA^  the  Jlntmoins^  or  whatever  was  the  distinguiik- 
ing  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parti  of  Ameriea, 
were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same  nu« 
ner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  their  function  led  them  to  tp* 
ply  to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  bj  sickness,  and  as  thejfeoM 
it,  in  that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginirr 
fears,  or  amused  with  vain  hopes,  thej  easil?  induced  it  to  rely  witb 
implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  sf 
their  predictions. 

$XCVI.  Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  sapematani 
power  and  discernment  in  oih  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  ad- 
mit  it  in  others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  snppose  the  effietey 
of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  ts 
it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the  events  of  war 
were  peculiarly  disasteroos,  when  the?  met  with  unforeseen  disap- 
pointments in  hunting,  when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  tbeir 
crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their  conjurers  to  bei^ 
their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  those  calamities, 
or  to  foretel  what  would  be  their  issue.  Their  confidence  in  this  de- 
lusive art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  the  oeear- 
rences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to  eater 
anon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  consalt- 
ed  the  sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  his  instrnctions  to  extricate  him 
from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Evea 
among  the  rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  io  this 
form,  and  devination  is  an  art  in  hi^h  esteem.  Long  before  maa 
had  acquired  such  knowledge  of  a  Deity  as  inspires  reverence,  aid 
leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  him  stretching  out  a  presumptooai 
hand  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which  Providence  kindly  conceals 
its  purposes  from  human  knowledge;  and  we  find  him  labouring,  with 
fruitless  anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration. To  discern  and  to  worship  a  superintending  power,ii 
an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human  under- 
standing; a  vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity,  is  the  error  of  itiia- 
fancy  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americaai 
in  dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the^chirp- 
ins  of  birds,  and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  m 
indications  of  future  events;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prog^nostics  ii 
deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly  abandon  the  paranit  of  those 
measures  on  which  they  are  most  eagerly  bent 

$  XCVII.  8.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  oncol- 
tivated  nations  of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  sia- 
gular  customs  which,  though  universal  and  characteristic,  coold  oot 
be  reduced,  with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  hara 
divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

$XCyiII.  Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  sf 
dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  As*  during  a  great  part  of  their  time, 
they  languish  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  oc- 
cnpation  to  rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  apaf- 
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tine  whieh  calls  forth  the  aetive  powers  of  their  nature  into  exer- 
cise. The  Hpaniards^  when  thej  first  visited  America,  were  aston* 
khed  at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  won- 
der a  people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  the  most  of  their  other  pnrsuitSi 
kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour  as  often  as  this 
Ikvouritc  amasement  reeurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought 
B«t  to  be  denominated  an  amusement  It  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  whieh  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private 
life.  If  anj  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes^ 
the  ambassadors  of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance  and  present 
the  ealmut  or  emblem  of  peace;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it 
with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it 
is  by  a  dance^  expressive  of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of 
the  vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  it 
im  be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated;  if  they  rejoice 
sit  the  lurth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend,  they  havo 
dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to  tho 
different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a  person 
is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
restoring  Jiim  to  health;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  fatigue 
of  iuch  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjurer  performs  it  in  his  name> 
as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his  patient 

Ail  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action;  and  though  the 
■lafic  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple  and  tiresome 
to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
V  dcrfally  expressive  and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  the 
flwst  striking.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  complete  American  cam- 
paign. The  departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  caution  with  which  they  encampi 
the  address  with  which  they  station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush^ 
the  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of  the 
combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the  seizing  of  prison- 
ers, the  triumphant  return  of  {the  conquerors,  and  the  torture  of 
the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter  with 
such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts;  their  gestures, 
their  countenance,  their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to 
their  various  situations,  that  Buropeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
a  mimic  scene,  or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  horror. 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be, 
there  is  one  circumstance  in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  race.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements 
of  other  nations,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their 
hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  display  or  excite  that  sensibility  which 
nsBtually  attaches  the  sexes.  Among  some  ppople,such  is  the  ardor 
of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost  the  sole  object  of  festivity  and 
joy;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers^  tu  delicacy,  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  disguise,  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  ex- 
tremely wanton  and  indecent  Such  is  the  Calendar  of  which  the 
natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond;*  and  such  the  feats  of 
the  daseing  giris,  whieh  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avi- 
dity of  desire.  But,  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent 

•  Adsnson  Toytge  to  Senegal,  iii.  237,  etc. 
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to  their  fenuiet  fmm  eaaset  which  I  hare  idreuij  ei^Uiiiely  ^he 
passion  of  lore  mingles  but  little  with  tl^eir  fe§iivi\§  and  paslimaa. 
Their  songs  and  danees  are  mostly  fojieiwn  and  martial,  tlief  aM^ 
connected  with  some  of  the  serious  and  ivfiortant  affairs  of  liX^y 
aqd  have  i^o  relation  i^  Uve  or  gallantry,  are  aeld^p  eomoionto  Uie 
two  sexes,  but  executed  by  tl^  i^en  and  w^nen  apart.*  Itt  im  ^W^ 
occasions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join  in  the  feftivaA,Uie  ekir- 
aeter  of  the  entertainment  is  still  the  same,  and  no  moTemant  ^r 
gesture  is  expressive  of  «,ttaje|uaent  or^naonra|^  familiarity. 

$  XCIX.  An  immoderate  Ipve  of  play,  eapeeiaUy  at  games  »f 
hazard,  which  seems  to  be  nat^M^al  to  all  people  npa^castone4  in 
the  occupations  of  regular  indusfry*  is  likewise  .aniverjal  amaaig 
the  Americans.  The  same  causes,  which  so  .often  prompt  pcfwooa 
in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their  ejas£»  to  have  recourse  to  this  pM- 
time  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.  The  former  ar^e  indepeod- 
ent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  iiecessity  of  it;  and  as  bolli 
are  unemployed,  they  run  with  tra4»sport  to  whatever  is  intanert- 
ing  enough  to  stir  and  agitate  thejir  iniads.  Qence  the  Americana, 
M'ho  at  other  times  are  so  indifferent,  of  ohlegmatic,  so  silent,  AOii 
animated  with  so  few  dcfires,  m  ca^n.aa  taey  engage  in  play  bcco«e 
rapacious,  impatient,  poisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagemea^. 
Their  furs,  their  domeslic  utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  sire 
staked  at  the  gaming  table,  and  wh^p  all  is  lost^  high  as  their  sense 
of  independence  is,  in  a  wUd  em#ti9Q  of  despair,  or  of  hope,  they 
will  often  risk  their  personal  liberty  upon  a  tingle  cast.  Amoog 
several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become 
their  most  acceptable  entertaippftcol  at  every  great  festival.  Su- 
perstition which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions  which  Are 
roost  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengUieii 
this  favourite  ipelinatiop.  Their  coMJurors  are  accustomed  la  pre- 
scribe a  solemn  match  at  play,  as  ope  of  the  most  efficacious  meth- 
ods of  appeasing  their  gpds,  or  pf  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

§  C.  From  causes  similar  to  ikQ$e  which  render  them  fond  of 
play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It 
seems  tu  have  been  one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to 
discover  some  composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to 
have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The  most  barbarous  of  the 
American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art;  and 
even  those  who  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to  liquors  by  fer- 
mentation, can  accomplish  the  same  epd  by  other  means.  The  peo« 
pie  of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  (br 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instru- 
ment into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  braiPt 
ihev  fell  all  the  transports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication.t  In  aln^ost 
every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives  possessed  the  aft  of 
extracting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root» 
the  Haoie  siibs^tances  which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation 
by  which  they  effect  thi^,  nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brew- 

•  Wafer's  Account  of  Isthmus^  etc.  169.    Sec  Note  XC. 
t  See  Note  XCl. 
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kig,  bat  with  this  differenee,  that  in  place  of  yeast,  they  ose  a  nan- 
aeotts  infusion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or  manoic  chewed  by 
their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  liquor  beeomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not  disagrceabto 
to  the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of  an  intoxica- 
ting quality.  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Americans,  which 
they  distinguish  by  various  names>  and  for  which  they  feel  such  a 
Tielent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  or  describe. 
Among  polished  nations,  where  a  succession  of  various  functions  and 
amusements  keep  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  climate,  and 
ioereases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  variations  of  its  tempera- 
tare.  In  warm  regions,  the  delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inha- 
bitants does  not  require  the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In 
corlder  countries,  the  constitution  of  the  natives,  more  robust  and 
more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous  liquors  to  quicken  and  ani- 
mate it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire  of  something  that  is  of  pow- 
er to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  situation  the  same.  AH  the  people  of 
America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  MageU 
Ian,  whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates 
towards  its  northern  or  southern'  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  un- 
der the  dominion  of  this  appetite.  Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among 
people  in  such  different  situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influenca 
of  some  moral  cause,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any 
physical  or  constitutional  want.  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the 
ehase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
But  those  animating  scenes  are  sneceeded  by  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose, during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of 
sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He  lansuishes 
aod  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body  is 
an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over 
the  fire  in  his  cabin;  in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some 
tree,  he  dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  in- 
activity, not  far  removed  from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  froni 
torpid  state,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him 
more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is 
excessive.  A  savage,  when  not  engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  me- 
laneholy  animal;  but  as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tast- 
ing, the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolicsome.—- 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which  the  Americans  as- 
-  semble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their 
festivals  have  no  other  object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them 
with  transports  of  joy*  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
sippetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  with- 
out intermission  several  days;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of 
liquor  remains.     The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distin- 

E Dished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom, 
ave  no  greater  command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  mem- 
ber of  4he  community.    Their  eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  ren- 
ders them  blind  toils  fatal  consequences;  and  those  very  men^  who^ 
Vol.  I.  28  C"i^i^n]o 
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IB  Other  tifiiations,  leem  to  post ets  a  foreo  of  miod  nore  titan  li«- 
nan,  are  in  thii  initanee  inferionr  to  ehildren  in  foreticht,  as  well  as 
eontideratioBy  and  mere  tlaTet  of  brotal  appetite.  When  their  pan- 
•ionf  J  naturally  etroof^^  are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  thej 
are  rnilty  of  tne  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity  seldnoi 
eoaelndes  without  deeds  of  violenee  or  bloodshed. 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debaoeh,  there  is  one  eireumstanee  remaiic- 
able;  the  women,  in  roost  at  the  Ameriean  tribes,  are  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  it*  Their  proTinee  is  to  prepare  the  liqnor,  to  serve 
it  about  to  the  guests  and  to  take  eare  of  their  husbands  and  friends, 
when  their  reason  is  orerpowored.  This  ezelusion  of  the  womsB 
from  an  enjoyment  so  highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  osm- 
sidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additional  evideaee 
of  that  eontempt  with  wbieh  they  were  treated  in  the  New  WorM. 
The  people  of  North  Ameriea,  when  first  diseovered,  were  not  as* 

Jiuaiuted  with  any  intoxieating  drink|  but  as  the  Europeans  early 
oond  it  their  interest  to  supply  thefei  with  spiritous  liquors,  drmii- 
kenness  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  among  their  eoao- 
ttymen  to  the  south;  and  their  women  having  aeijuired  this  sewr 
taste,  indulged  it  with  as  little  deeeney  and  moderation  as  themeo.t 
$  CI.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  thedetaehed  customs  whiek 
have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America;  bnt  I  cannot  oaiit 
one  seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.    Whsm 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  aay 
distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  canttst 
remove,  the  Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  is 
order  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supportin|^and  tending  thest. 
This  practice  prevailed  ansong  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  of  the 
continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  howev* 
er  shockinr  it  may  be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attaek- 
ment,  which,  in  civilised  life,  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  congosial 
with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the  '^^M^  itate  lea&  simI 
reconciles  him  to  it.     The  same  hardships  and  difficulty  of  proenr- 
ing  subsistence,  which  deter  savages,  in  some  eases,  from  rearing 
their  ehildren,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infirm.    Tke 
declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other. 
The  former  are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  Ihne- 
tions  that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  varioss 
distresses  in  which  savages  are  so  often  involved,  by  their  own  want 
of  foresight  and  industry.   Their  relations  feel  this,  and,  ineapaUhs 
of  attending  to  the  wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatieaoe 
under  an  additional  burden  prompts  them  to  extinguish  tiiat  life 
which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.    An  American  broken  with  years 
and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid 
of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contenteoly  in  his  grave;  and  it 
IS  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations  that  the  thong 
is  polled,  or  the  blow  infticted,  which  releases  him  forever  from  the 
sorrows  of  life. 

$  XCII.  0.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes  in  ouch 
various  lights;  after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manners 

•  See  Note  XCII. 
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Ami  so  many  diflerttit  tiatieBi,  BvChing  remaiiu  bat  to  fonn  a  fed- 
eral ettioiate  of  their  oharaeteft  eomparedl  with  that  of  more  poHih- 
ed  iMUiom.  A  hmnaa  being  as  he  eomes  originally  from  the  hand  of 
aatore,  is  every  where  the  same.  At  his  first  appearanee  in  the  state 
of  infaney,  whether  it  be  among  the  rudest  savages^  or  in  the  most 
oivilised  nations,  we  ean  diseern  no  quality  whieh  marks  any  dis- 
tiaotion  or  superiority.  The  eapaeity  of  improvement  seems  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as  well  as  the 
▼irtnes  he  may  be  rendered  eapable  of  exercising,  depend  in  a  great 
Measure,  upon  the  state  of  society  in  whieh  he  is  placed.  To  this 
state  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives 
discipline-and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accus- 
iMu  a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage 
him,  his  intellectual  powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  eon- 
MOxioBs  which  it  e8tabli4ie8  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  speeieSy 
Ike  affeetions  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this 
great  princijple,  that  we  ean  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man 
in  overv  different  period  of  his  progress. 

$  Cnt  If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  attainments 
of  the  human  mind  in  that  state,  by  this  standard,  we  shall  find^  ^c« 
eording  to  an  observation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  in- 
tolleetaal  powers  of  man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  the  operations. 
They  are  eonfined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  ne- 
ooisary  for  supplying  his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  re* 
lation  to  these,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  his 
iaqtiries.  But  however  narrow  the  bounds  may  be  within  whieh  the 
knowledge  of  a  savage  iscirenmsoribed,  he  possesses  thoroughly  ihat 
email  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to 
him  by  formal  instruction;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation  and  coriosity;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tioB^  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his  eon- 
dition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  oeenpations  of 
war  or  of  hontine,  he  often  finds  himself  in  difficult  and  perilous  si- 
inatiotts,  from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate 
Ilia.    He  is  ft-equently  engaged  in  treasures,  where  every  step  de* 

Ends  upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon 
I  own  penetration  to  diecem  the  dangers  to  which  l|e  is  exposed^ 
and  upon  his  own  wisdom  in  providing  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  feels  the  knowleoge  which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts 
whieh  he  nutkes,  and  cither  in  deliberation  or  action  rests  on  himscHT 
alone. 

$  CIV.  As  the  talenU  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  improved 
by  eoeh  exeriiens,  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  be  displayed  in 
eondseting  the  affairs  oi  their  small  communities.  The  council  of 
•Id  men  in  an  American  tribe,  deliberating  npon  its  interests^  and 
detemnning  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the 
Msate  in  more  polished  republics.  The  proceedings  of  the  former, 
we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  formal  and  sagacious  Uian  those  of  the 
latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  pondering  the  varion 
Measures  proposed,  and  in  balancing  their  probable  advantages 
against  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  prodnetivc.  Much  addresn 
and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at  aenuiring 
oneh  eoafidence  with  their  eonntryoMni  as  to  have  an  asoendaat  in 
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ihoie  aisemblies.  Bot,  among  savage  tribes,  the -field  for  difplajiaf 
political  falenfs  eannot  be  extensire.  Where  the  idea  of  prirate 
property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jaritdietion  is  ertablishe^, 
there  is  hardly  any  function  of  internal  government  tn  exercise.—— 
Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and  scarcely  any  intercoonc  among 
separate  tribes;  where  enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  are  car- 
ried on  almost  without  intermission,  there  will  be  few  points  of  pub- 
lic concern  to  adjust  with  their  neighbours;  and  that  department  of 
their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign,  cannot  be  so  intri- 
cate as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in  conducting  it.  Where  in- 
dividuals are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as  seldom  to  take  ef- 
fectual precautions  for  self  preservation,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  ha#e  neither  foresight  nor 
temper  to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  fu- 
ture conduct.  The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so 
frequent  and  their  negotiations  are  so  many,*  and  so  long  protracted, 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  aspect  of  wisdom.  Bat 
this  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes*  as  to  the 
coldness  and  phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  de- 
.terminin|;.  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five 
Nations  in  Canada,  into  a  federal  republic,  which  shall  he  eonsider- 
ed  in  it^  proper  place,  we  can  discern  few  such  traces  of  political 
wisdom  among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  discover  any  great  de- 
gree of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities.  Even  among 
them,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  frequently  directed  by  the 
impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  their  old  men 

$  CV.  As  the  Condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  nnfavonra- 
ble  to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it  has  a  tendency,  likewise, 
In  some  respects,  to  check  the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render 
the  heart  contracted.  The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  sav- 
age is  a  sense  of  his  own  independence.  He  has  sacrificed  so  smaN 
n  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of  soeiety^ 
that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions. He  often  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  consulting,  or 
feeling  an^  connexion  Mith  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of 
his  operations,  he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
-eies,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscions  how  lit- 
tle he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  care- 
less indifference.  Even  the  force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase 
this  unconcern,  and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating 
with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his  solicitude  about 
the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  further.  He  pursues  his  own 
career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring  or  regarding 
whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others,  whether 
they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the  nngo- 
remable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any  inclination, 
the  scorn  or  neglect  with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  esti- 
mation of  themselves,  and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among 
them,  the  pride  of  independence  produces  almost  the  same  eScets 
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Willi  iotereitedneM  in  a  more  advaneed  state  df  toeiety;  it  referg 
erery  thing  to  a  man  himself,  it  leads  him  to  he  indifferent  about  the 
manner  in  whieh  his  aetions  may  aflfect  other  men,  and  renders  the 
^ratifieatton  of  iiis  own  wishes  the  measure  and  endof  eondnet. 

$  CVI.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart 
mmd  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  savage  nations.  Their  minds, 
rmised  only  by  strons  emotions,  are  little  suseeptible  of  gentle,  deli- 
aate,  or  tender  affections.  Their  union  is  so  imeomplete,  that  each 
individnal  aets  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and  un- 
diminished. If  a  faror  is  conferred  upon  him,  or  any  beneficial 
senriee  is  performed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  satis* 
faetfOB,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment;  but  this  sentiment 
eitcnds  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he  nei- 
ther feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  makine  any  return.*  Even 
among  persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of  those 
good  emees  whieh  strengthen  attachment,  raolify  the  heart,  and 
sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of 
independence  among  the  Americans  nourish  a  sullen  reserve;  whieh 
keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  eaeh  other.  The  -nearest  relations 
are  mntaally  afraid  to  make  any  demand,  or  to  solieit  any  service, 
lett  it  should  he  considered  by  the  other  as  imposing  a  burden,  or 
laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

$  CVlI.  I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard  un- 
feeling temper  opon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connetion  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  ehil- 
drea.  Its  effects  are  no  Ich  conspit nous,  in  the  performanee  of  those 
Biatuat  offices  of  tenderness  whieh  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  fre- 
qaently  exact.  Among  some  tribes^  when  any  of  their  number  are 
seized  with  any  violent  disease^  they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all 
around  them,  who,  careless  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  eon- 
sttmation  from  the  supposed  danger  of  infection.  But  even  where 
they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  indifference  with  which  they  are 
attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No  look  of  sympathy, 
BO  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  to  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  fcrget  what  they  en- 
dare.  Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smal- 
est  ineonveniency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much  it 
■lay  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief.  So  little  is  the  breast  of 
a  savage  susceptible  of  those  sentiments  whieh  prompt  men  to  that 
feeling  attention  which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that 
IB  sbme  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary 
to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity  bv  positive  laws,  and  to 
oblige  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, to  take  care  of  each  other  during  their  sickness.  The  same 
harshness  of  temper  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  their  treatment  of 
the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  intereourse  with  the  people  of 
Enrope,  the  North  Americans  had  some  tame  doss,  which  aecompa- 
Bied  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served  them  with  all  the 
ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  Rut^  instead  of  that 
fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards  those  use- 
fsl  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with  neglect, 
seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them*  In  other  provinces,  the  Amer- 
ieaas  have  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Enrope, 
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avd  arail  tbenfalvei  ef  tbeir  •ervi«e$  but  it  is  aniirersally  obtenrcd 
that  they  always  treat  them  harshly,  and  never  employ  any  methad^ 
either  for  breaking  or  maaaginir  tien,  bat  fbroe  and  erneliy.  !■ 
every  part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  stale*  whether 
towards  hi»  equals  of  the  human  speeies,  or  towards  the  animals  he* 
low  him,  we  reeogiuse  the  same  eharaeter  and  trace  the  operations 
of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifieations,  and  regulated  by  its  awn 
eapriee,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the  sentiments  mud 
feelings  of  the  beings  around  him. 

$  CVIII.  After  explaining  how  unfavonrable  the  savage  state  is 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  improveo^t  of 
the  heart,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  wliat 
nay  be  deemed  its  lesser  defects,  if  the  character  <if  nations,  as 
well  as  of  individuals  were  not  often  more  distinctly  marked  hf  eir* 
eumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those  of  greater  moment.  A 
sava^,  frequently  placed  in  situations  of  dan^r  and  distress,  de* 
pending  on  himself  alone,  and  wrapt  np  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy .  aoimaL  His  attention  to  others 
is  small.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Henee  that  tftsi« 
tamity  which  is  so  disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  imtet* 
oonrse  of  social  conversation.  Whoir  they  are  not  engaged  in  ao- 
tion,  the  Americans  often  sit  whole  days  in  one  postnrc,  withoot 

Sening  their  lips.  When  they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  ohase, 
^v  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and 
vitiiout  exchanging  a  word.  The  same  profonnd  silence  is  ohsorv* 
od  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is  only  when  tliej  are 
animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the  Jolitj  of  the  fes* 
tival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  oonversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  eunnittg  with 
which  they  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men,  who  are  not 
habituated  to  a  liberal  commnnication  of  their  own  sentiments  and 
wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so  distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in 
others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an  insiduoos  craft  in  accomplishing 
their  own  purposes.  In  civilized  life,  those  persons,  who,  by  their 
situations,  nave  but  a  few  objects  of  pumuit  on  which  their  miwi§ 
incessantly  dwell,  are  most  remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying 
on  their  little  projects.  Among  savages,  whose  views  are  equally 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  eircnmstan- 
eesmust  operate  still  more *powerfollv,  and  gradually  aeenstom 
them  to  a  disengenuous  subtlety  in  all  their  transactions.  The 
Ibrce  of  this  is  increased  by  habits  which  they  aeqnire  in  carrjiin 
on  the  two  most  interesting  operations  wherein  they  are  engaged. 
With  them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which  they  tmst  for  sneoess 
to  stratagem  nsors  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their  invention  eon- 
tinually  on  the  stretch  to  eirenmvent  and  surprise  their  enemiest 
As  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  olyeet  to  ensnare,  in  order  that  they 
may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  conning  have  been  nniversaUy 
observed  as  distinguished  characteristics  of  ail  savages.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their  artifice 
and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret  in  forming  their  measures,  they 
pursue  them  with  a  patient  nndeviating  attention,  and  there  Is 
no  refinement  of  dissimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order 
t0  insure  success.    The  natives  of  Peru  were  engi^sed  above  thirty 
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jfl^ffl,  in  eeitertuig  the  frfan  of  that  insnrreetion  which  took  plaeo 
uMer  the  vieeroyaflr  of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Gareia;  and  thon|i;h 
it  wa»  eommonieateo  to  a  f^reat  nnmber  of  pereone,  in  all  different 
nmks,  no  indication  oiit  tver  transpired  daring  that  long  period;  no 
mmxk  betrayed  hit  tract,  or  by  an  nngnarded  look  or  rach  word,  gave^ 
rice  to  any  snspicion  of  what  wa«  intended.  The  dicsinolation  and 
eraft  of  indtvidaalc  ic  no  lecc  remarkable  than  that  of  nations. 
When  set  npon  deeeiTing,  they  wrap  themselves  op  so  artiGcially, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  detect 
their  designs. 

$  ex.  Mt  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  pecnliar  to  the  savage  state, 
there  are  likewise  virtnes  which  it  inspires,  and  good  qoahties,  to 
the  exercise  of  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so 
looce  vpon  the  members  of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they 
hardly  fci^  any  restraint.  Hence  the  spirit  of  independence,  which 
is  the  piridc  of  a  savage,  and  which  he  eonsiders  as  the  nnalienable 

EMTogative  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and  disdaining  to  ac- 
owwdge  any  snpcrior,  his  mind,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  and 
erring  in  many  of  it«  pursuits,  acqaires  snch  elevation  by  the  con- 
saionaness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  with 
aalonishing  lbrce»  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

§  CXI.  As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  amone  savagesi 
the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  ac- 
tion, ouch  long  intervals  of  tranquility  as  are  frequent  in  polished 
seaieties  are  unknown  in  the  savage  state.  Their  enmities,  as  I  hava 
ohcerved,  are  implacable  and  immortal.  The  valour  of  the  yonng 
■MU  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in  inaction.  The  hatehet  Is  always  la 
their  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defsnce.  Even  in  their  hunting  ex« 
enntons,  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  surprbe  from  the  hof- 
tile  tribes,  by  which  thev  are  surrounded.  Accustomed  to  continual 
alarms,  they  ^row  familiar  with  danger;  courage  becomec  a  habitual 
virtue,  retulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened  by 
constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  dtspUytng  Ibrtttvde  may  not  be 
the  same  in  small  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and 
civilized  states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour,  may 
be  formed  npon  different  principles,  but  in  no  iituation  does  the  hu- 
BMO  mind  rise  more  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  fhe  dread  of 
death,  than  in  its  most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 
*  $  CX1I.  Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  attachment 
to  the  community  of  which  they  are  members.  Prom  the  nature  of 
their  political  union,  one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble* 
Bnt  there  are  circumstances  which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their 
loose  mode  of  association,  very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are 
small;  combined  against  their  neighbours,  in  prosecution  of  ancient 
ennuties,  or  in  avenging  recent  inuries,  their  interests  and  operations 
are  Beitber  numerous  nor  complex.  These  are  objects,  which  the 
nneulttvated  understanding  of  a  savage  can  comprehend.  His  heart 
is  capable  of  forming  connexions,  which  are  so  little  diffused.  He 
assents  with  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by  passions  similar 
to  those  which  direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  tRe  ardour  with  which 
individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  commu- 
nity deemis  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep-rooted  antipa- 
thy to  the  public  enemies.    Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
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tribei  and  that  love  of  their  country,  whieh  prompts  them  to  hnve 
danger  that  it  majr  triumph,  and  to  tndore  the  most  exqattite  t«T« 
nients,  without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  disgraeed. 

$  CXIII.  Thus,  in  ev^ry  situation  where  a  human  being  ean  be 
plaeed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  whieh  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  it;  there  are  affections  which  it  calls  forth;  there 
is  a  species  of  happiness  whieh  it  yields.  Nature,  with  most  beae^ 
iicent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition;  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond  that  state  of  society  to 
which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  presents  as  objects  of  contempla- 
tion or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  eon- 
ceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable.  The' 
Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on 
the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  apon  his  enemy  as  the  greatest 
of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  an4 
to  be  nourished  with  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fend 
of  (heir  own  pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  eqnally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  the  various  aceom- 
modations,  which,  in  more  polished  society,  are  deemed  essential  t* 
the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining  of  their  own  situation,  or 
viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state  with  admiration  oren- 
yy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  as  being* 
the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real 
happiness.  Unaeenstomed  to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or  their 
actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
subordination  which  take  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  vo- 
luntary  submission  of  one  man  to  another,  as  a  renunciation,  no  less 
base  than  nnaccono table,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Yoidl 
of  foresight,  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with 
that  state  of  indolent  security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precantionsy 
the  unceasing  industry,  and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans, 
in  guarding  against  distant  evils,  or  providing  for  future  wants;  and 
they  often  exclaim  against  their  preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiply* 
ing  the  troubles,  and  increasing  the  labour  of  life.  This  prrfe'rvnce 
of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion.  Even  the 
names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be  distinruished,  are 
assumed  frain  chis  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.  The  appella- 
tion which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is,  the  chief  of  men.  Ca* 
raihefihe  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  signifies,  the  warlike  people.  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea 
of  their  own  superiority,  call  the  Europeans  ^othings^  or  the  occurs^ 
ed  race,  and  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beUwed  pecpU.^ 
The  same  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  the  other  Americans 
concerning  the  Europeans;  for  although,  at  first,  they  were  filled 
with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power, 
they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men,  whose  maxims  of 
life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they  called  them  the 
froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  ur  mother.  They  supposed, 
that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  therefore  invaded 
that  which  belonged  to  others;  or  that  being  deititute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  oceans  in 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  protided. 

*  Adsir,  Uiit.  of  Amer<  Indians,  p.  33. 
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Men,  that  gatitlied  with  their  eoDdition,  are  far  from  aoT  ineliDa- 
fiMi  to  reliaqnish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  eivHized  life. 
The  transition  is  too  riolent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Bven  where  en* 
deavours  have  been  used  to  wean  a  saYase  from  his  own  enstomsi 
and  to  render  the  aoeommodations  of  polished  soeietj  familiar  to 
Ims;  even  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  taste  of  those  pleasures,  and 
has  beenhononred  with  those  distinctions,  which  are  theehief  oh* 
ieets  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  languishes  under  the  restraint  of 
Jaws  and  forms^  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  loose 
from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the  wild, 
where  he  ean  ^yoy  a  careless  and  uneontrolled  freedom. 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  eharaeter  and 
nsaaners  of  the  uneivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of 
America.  In  this,  I  aspire  not  at  rivaling  the  great  masters  who 
have  painted  and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of  design, 
•r  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  am  satisfied  viith  the 
nore  humble  merit  of  having  persisted  with  patient  industry,  in 
▼lowing  my  subject  in  many  various  lights,  and  eolleeting  from  the 
most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and  often  minute  features, 
as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles  the  original. 

$  CXIY.  Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed, 
or  to  prevent  the  mistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may 
fell.  In  contemplating  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  America,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diversity 
of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed.  The  influence  of  this  I 
have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  important  particulars, 
which  have  been  the  object  of  research;  but  even  where  it  has  not 
heem  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinees  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is  suK- 
eient  to  constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate  operates, 
with  dicisive  influence,  upon  his  condition  and  character,  in  those 
countries  which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this 
influence  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whether  we  con- 
sider man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  . 
powers  which  fit  him  for  activity  and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  nniformly  attained  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  his  na- 
tttre  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  There  his 
constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute,  and  his  form 
Most  beautiful.  There,  top,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent  of  capa- 
city, greater  fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage  and 
a  sensibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent^ 
bat  persevering.  In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displayed  the 
utmost  efibrts  of  his  genius,  in  Jiteratnre,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in 
war,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  Improve  or  embellish  life.* 

This  powerful  operation^ef  climate  is  felt  most  sensibly  -hy  rude 
nations,  and  produces  greater  effects  than  in  societiel  more  improved. 
The  talents  of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  rendering 
their  own  condition  more  comfortable;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and. 
inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  defects,  and 

Sard  against  the  ineonveniencics  of  any  climate.    But  the  improvi- 
nt  savage  is  affected  by  every  circumstance  peculiar  to  his  situa- 

•  Br.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Society,  psrt  iiL&b^y-GoOQlc 
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tion.  He  takei  nopreeaution  either  to  milimte  or  inuiroTe  it.  like 
a  plant,  or  an  animali  he  it  formed  bj  the  eliniate  uader  whieh  Veh 
placed,  and  feeU  the  full  force  of  its  influebce. 

in  surveying  tlie  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natural  distinetioi 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  verj  re- 
markable. They  may*  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  e|i^- 
Hi,  The  one  comprehends  ad  the  North  Americans,  from'  the  river 
St.  Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  people  «f 
Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  thesoutbem 
eontinenf.  To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isUodit 
and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces  fvhich  extend  fnun  ike 
isthmus  of  Darien  almost  lo  the  southern  confines  of  Brasil,a]QOc  the 
east  side  nf  the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  comprehends  i^ltlie 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited,  the  htt- 
than  species  appears  manifestly  to  be  more  perfeet.  The  natives  are 
rtiore  robust,  more  active,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous.— 
They  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  decree,  that  force  of  mind,  and 
love  of  independence,  whieh  1  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtoes 
of  man  io  his  savage  state.  They  have  defended  their  liberty  with 
{Persevering  fortitude  against  the  Buropeans,  who  subdued  other  rade 
nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  natives  of  the  tea- 
perate  zone  are  the  onfy  people  io  the  New  World  who  are  indebt- 
ed for  their  freedom  to  their  own  valoor.  The  North  Amerieaoi* 
though  long  ^neompased  bpr  three  formidable  European  powers,  lUU 
retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and  continue  to  exist  as  ui- 
dependent  nations  The  people  of  Chili,  though  early  invadeit,  itii) 
maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spaniards  wikd  have  set  bo^ndl 
to  their  encroachments;  whereas,  in  tne  warmer  regions,  men  are 
ipore  feeble  in  their  frame  Jess  vigorous  in  the  elTorts  of  their  miwl^ 
oTa  gentle  but  dastardly  spirit, more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  aodmsn 
sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the 
Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their  duminipn  ever 
America;  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  provinces  in  it  are  sbbjeeted 
to  their  yoke;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  independeDee  it 
ii  either  beeause  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  alreadj 
satiated  with  conquest,  and  possessed  of  larger  territories  tbao^^ 
was  able  to  occupy,  or  beeause  thev  have  been  saved  from  oppressioa 
by  their  remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between  the  inhaU- 
tants  of  those  different  regions,  it  is  not,  nowever,  universal.  Moral 
and  politieal  eauses>  as  1  have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposi* 
tion  and  character  of  individuals,  as  well  as  natiops,  still  more  pow- 
crfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are,  accordingly)  soae 
tfibes,  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  possessed  of  eouragei 
high  spirit,  and  the  love  of  ifadependenee,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferi- 
our,  to  the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates,  n^e  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  he  able  to  trace  the 
several  eireumstances  in  their  progress  and  eondirion,  to  which  (bej 
ate  indebted  for  this  remarkable  nre-eminenee.  The  fact,  never- 
theless, is  certain.  As  early  as  the  nrst  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  re- 
ceived information  that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the 
Carihbees^  a  fierce  race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  aod 
timid  neighbours.  In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World, lie 
fsnnd  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was  himself  a  witness  of  their 
intrepid  valopr.*    The  same  character  they  bave-maintainsd  in^* 

♦  Life  of  Columbus,  c  47, 48.    See  Note  XCV.    ""^  ^^  ^^     o 
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rhAlj  ilk  aU  Bobseqaent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe;  and, 
eren  in  oor  own  times,  we  have  seeo  them  make  a  ^alli^pt  stand  in 
defSinee  of  thfe  last  territory  whieh  the  rapaeity  of  their  inraders  had 
1^  in  their  possession.*  Some  nations  in  Brasii  were  no  less  emi- 
Btnt  for  viffour  of  mind,  and  bravery  in  war.  The  people  of  the 
istlimus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniard  in  the  field,  and  freqaent- 
Ijr  repelled  those  formidable  invaders.  Other  instances  might  be 
prodaeed.  Itis  not  attending  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  faoW 
powerful  and  extensive  soever  it«  influence  may  appear,  that  we  can' 
ejipiafo  the  actions,  or  account  for  the  character  of  men.  Even  the 
laV  of  climate,  more  universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any 
th4c  afl^ts  the  human  species,  cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of  their 
eoMvdlf,  without  many  exceptions. 
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§  f.  Preparttiont  of  Velasquez  for  invading  New  Spain:  $  II.  fie  appoints 
Cortes,  commander.  §  III.  Soon  l>ecome8  jealous  of  hnn.  \  IV.  Endeavours 
to  deprivehiin  tif  bis  commission.  §  V.  And  to  lay  him  under  arrest.  §  VI. 
Cortes  defeats  hi^  schemes^  and  continues  bis  preparattona.  ^  VII.  The 
ansouht  of  his  forces.  §  VJII.  ^is  departure  from  Cuha-  §  IX.  Touches  aX 
Cozumel;  and  at  Tabasco.  ^  X.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulu*-  §  Xil.  Landji 
his  tfroops.  S  XII.  His  first  interview  with  the  Meiicans.  §  XIII.  Negolia- 
tions  with  Montezuma-^His  presents — Forbids  Cortes  to  approach  his  capital. 
S  XIV.  Bute  of  tlio  Mexican  empire  atlhat  period,  h  XV.  Character  of  the 
moQM^-  §XVI.  Vis  perplei^ity  and  terror  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spani- 
ards. §  Xyil.  Continues  to  negotiate.  §  XVIII*  Anxiety  and  apprehensions 
of  the  S^panfafds — Schemes  of  Cort^es.  ^  Xl)C.  His  address  in  carrying,  them 
on.  ^  XX.  fistabliahes  a  form  of  civil  government.  ^  XXI.  Resigns  his  com- 
missiofi:  §  XXII.  And  is  chosen  chief  lustice  and  capUin-gcneral.  §  XXllT. 
Asserts  his  ^thority  with  vigour.  §  XXIV.  His  friendship  courted  by  the 
ZempoaUsiMw  §  XXV.  Marches  to  Zempoalla.  §  XXVI.  Builds  a  fort. 
§  XXVIL  Concludes  a  form^  alliance  with  several  caziques.  4  XXV III.  His 
meaaur^  to  procure  a  con6rmation  of  his  authority  by  the  king.  §  XXIX, 
A  conspiracy  against  Cortes.  4  XXX.  He  desvmys  his  fleet.  4  XXXf.  Ad- 
vances into  the  country.  §  XXXlI.  His  war  with  Tlascalaus.  §  XXXIII. 
Suooess  of  it.  §  XXXlv.  Some  singular  circumstances  in  it.  ^  XXXV.  'l*he 
TlascalMis  disposed  to .  peace— Concluded.  §  XXXVI.  Advantages  of  it  to 
the  Spstitiards.  §  XXXVlI.  Cortes  solicitous  to  gain  their  confidence.  , 
^  ^XXVIIL  Which  he  had  almobt  lost  by  his  rash  zeal.  §  XXXIX.  Ad- 
vices to  Cholular  §  XL,  The  severity  of  his  procedure  there.  §  X.LI  Ad-  , 
vances  towards  Mexico— First  view  of  it.  §  x!l.tl.  The  irresolution  of  Mon- 
te«injia;  §  XLQl.  His  first  interview  With  the  Spanuords.  $  XLIV.  His-  idea 
of  the  Spaniards.  §  XL.V.  Theb  dangeroUB  situation.  $  XUVl.  SolicHtide 
and  perplexity  of  Cortes— Re!*olves  to  seize  Mo^tj^zuma.  ^  XILVU,  His,ipan^ 
ner  oS  executing  this.  §  XLVIIL  Montejzuma  carried ,to  tlie  Spanish  quar- 
ters. \  XLlXl  Received  with  apparent  respect— Subjected  to  cruel  indigni- 
ties. §  \jI  Reasons  of  Cortes's  conduct.  %  LI.  The  power  which  Cortes  ac- 
qitrred.  ^  UI.  Use  which  heraak«s  of  it.  §  LIII.  Montezuma  ackniMrledges 
himself  a  vagtal  of  Spain.  §  UV.  The  amount  of  the  treasure  collected  by 
the  Spaaiards..-»Divisioo  of  it»  and  the  discontent  it  occasioned.  §  LV.  Rea- 
sons why  golu  was  found  in  such  small  quantities.  §  LVI.  Montezuma  in- 
flexible with  rispect  to  religion.  §  LVll.  Schemes  of  the  Mexicans  to  des- 
troy the  Spaniards.  §  LVUI.  Anxiety  and  danger  of  Cortes.  §  LIX.  The 
arrival  of  a  new  armament.  §  LX.  titled  out  by  Velasquez— Under  the 
coaiinaikl  of  Narvae^. 

$  I.  WHEN  GrijaWa  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  armament 
deatined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  rich  eoontry  whieh  ht  ha^ 
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difeorered^  almost  eomplete.    Not  only  amUtioD^  boi  airariet  lad 
urged    Velasquez  to  hasten  his  preparations;  and    having  sMht 
prospeet  of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advaaeed  eoasiderable  isas 
out  of  his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  iht  ex* 
pedition.     At  the  same  time,  he  exerted  his  infloenee  as  gsvenori 
in  engaging  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  eoloay  to  under- 
take the  serviee.*     At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  natisa 
was  adventurous  to  exeess,  a  number  of  soldiers^  eager  to  embark 
in  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared.     But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  lo 
mueh  importance)  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had  the 
ri^ht  of  nomination,  |;reatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  ehoioe. 
Though  nf  most  aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talei^&r 
government,  he  possess^  neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigosr 
and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person  the  conduct  of  the 
armament  which  he  was  preparing.    In  this  embarrassing  sitnatiss, 
he  formed  the  ehimerieaJ  scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great  ex* 
ploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  conqoeitf 
which  were  to  be  made  by  another.     In  the  execution  of  this  pits, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.     He  was  solieitosi  to 
choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abili- 
ties, because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  soeees^ 
but  at  the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  bo 
wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obse<|uious,  as  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on   his  wilL     But  when  he  came  to  apply  tboie 
ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  several  officers  who  oc- 
curred to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  eon- 
mand,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such  iDCon- 
patible  qualities  united  in   one  character.    Such  as  were  diithi- 
{^nished  rot*  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  be  pasfifo 
instruments  in  his  hands.    Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  tod 
tractable,  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  tne  chan;t. 
This  angmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.     He  deliberated  lon^) 
and  with  much  solicitude,  and  was  still  wavering  in  his  choice,  whea 
Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Doers, 
his  own  secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided, 
were  encouraged  by  this  irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidato, 
and  they  supported  their  recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and 
address,  that  no  less  fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  for  their 
country,  it  proved  successful. 

$  II.  The  man  whom  thev  pointed  out  to  him  was  Peroasdo 
Cortes.  -  He  was  bom  at  Meclellin,  a  small  town  in  Estramadara,ii 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  deseesded 
from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune.  Beinti 
originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of , law,  as  tk^  most 
likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was  sent  earl/  to  tbe 
•niversity  of  Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  leari- 
ing.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  MedelliSt 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  ex- 
ercises. At  this  period  of  life,  he  was  so  impetuous,  fO  overbearing, 
and  so  dissipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  ii- 
clination,  and  send  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms.    There 
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ware  in  thftt  age  two  eootpteooee  theatrpft  en  whieli  feneh  of  the 
Speatah  youth  at  eoarted  military  glory  might  display  their  valour; 
one  in  Italy,  uader  the  eommand  of  the  Great  Captain;  the  other  in 
the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  hat  was  prerented 
hj  indisposition  from  embarking  with  a  reiaforeement  of  troops  sent 
to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappoiatsMnt  he  tamed  his  views  towards 
Aneriea,  whither  he  was  ailnred  by  the  prospeet  of  the  adranta* 
ges  whieh  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of  Ovando,*  the  go- 
vernor of  Hispaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at 
St.  Domingo  in  one  thoosand  five  hnndred  and  four,  his  reeeption 
WAS  sneh  as  eqaalied  his  most  sangaine  hopes,  and  he  was  employ^ 
ed  by  the  governor  in  several  haaoarable  and  laerative  stations^ 
Theoe,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition;  and  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  he  obtained  permission  to  aeeom- 

£any  Diego  Velasques  in  his  eipedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service 
b  distinguished  himself  so  mneh,  that,  notwithstanding  some  violent 
eoBtests  with  Velasquez,  oeeasioned  by  trivial  events,  unworthy  of 
renembraaee,  he  was  at  length  taken  into  favonr,  and  reeeived  aa 
ample  eoneessioa  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompense  usually 
bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

^  Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  aeted  in  hich  eommand,  he  had 
display^  such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  diflSeulty  and  danger,  as 
raised  universal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  conntrymesT 
towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  tur- 
bnleace  of  youth,  as  soon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited 
to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  subsided,  and  settled  into  a  ha- 
bit of  regular  indefatigable  activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
when  he  came  to  act  with  his  equals,  insensibly  abated  by  being  Kept 
under  restrant,  aad  mellowed  into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.— 
These  qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in  concerting 
his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  with 
what  is  peculiar  to  superior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which  were  added  the  in- 
ferioor  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar  and  eommand  their 
respect;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  extraordinary  address 
in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  or  such  vigour  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his  two  confi- 
dents, he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had 
hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  aa 
ohjeet  for  jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as 
he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had  ^ 
reason  to  believe  that  by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosi- 
ties in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  eonfarriug  several  recent 
fkyoors,  he  had  already  gained  the  good  will  of  Cortes^  and  hoped  bj 
this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attach 
him  forever  to  his  interest. 

^  $  III.  Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  with  the  wannest  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected 
his  standard  before  his  own  houte,  appeared  in  a  military  dress, 
and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  his  new  dignity. '  His  utmost  influ- 
ence and  activity  were  exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to 
engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for 

!  See  Note  XCVni,  ^  optzedbyGoOglc 
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the  voyage.  All  his  awh  fiindv  U||etlnr  with  wlilit  Mtnef  he  eottM 
raise  by  mortgaging  his  iaods'aiul  indiaos,  w«ro  expended  ia  pw«^ 
chafing  military  stores  and  proritiions,  or  in  topplying  the  wants  of ' 
sueh  of  his  oiieers  as  were  unable  to  eqnip  themselves  in  a  maa8«r 
suited  to  their  rank.*  Inoffensi ve,  and  tven  laudaMe  as  this  eonduet  - 
was,  his  disappointed  eompetkors  were  raalicioos  enovgh  to  gii-e  It  a 
turn  to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming  aircadj^f 
with  little  disguise,  at  establishipig  an  independent  aathority  ovei^  his 
troops,  and  endeavouring  to  seoure  their  respect  or  love  by  his  08«  ; 
tentatious  and  intctested  liberality.  They  reminded  Vetasqnez  of 
his  former  disseati(|tts  with  the  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed  so 
moeh  eonfideoce«aad  foretold  thaii'ortes  would  be  more  apt  4o  avail  * 
himself  of  the  power,  which  the  governor  was  ineoooiderately  pat«- 
ting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to  requite  recent  ob* 
ligations.  These  insinuations  made^sueh  impression  upon  the  stt»> 
pieions  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed  some  symp« 
toms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  beliavtonr,  and  was 
advised  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  hasten  liis  departure,  befiHre-  these 
should  beoooM  so  confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open  Tiolenee.^* 
Fully  sensible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  witk 
sueh  rapidity,  that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cfuba  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  November,  Velasquez  aeeompanying  him  to  the  shore, smd 
talking  leave  of  him  with  an  appearaiiee  of  perfeet  friendsllip  stnd 
eonfidenee,  though  he  had  seeretly  given  it  in  eharge  to  some  of 
Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watehful  eye  upon  every  paK  of  their 
eommander's  eonduci. 

$  IV.  Cortes  proeeeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement-  oil  the 
same  side  ,of  the  islandy-wherolie  was  joined  by  several  adveatnrers, 
and  received  a  supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  of  which  his 
stock  was  still  very  ineomplele.  He  had  hardly  left  8t  iago,  wiie» 
the  jealousy  which  had  been  working  in  the  breast  of  VelasqueSf 
grew  so  vtolent  that  it  was  impossibTe  to  suppress  it.  The  arma* 
ment  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direetioni  and  he  felt, 
that  as  his  own  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would  become 
more  absolute*  Imagination  now  aggravated  every  cit^eflrostanee, 
which  had  formerly  excited  suspieion:  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industri- 
ously threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his>fears;  and  with  no  less 
art  than  malice  they  ealled  superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the 
predietions  of  an  astrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All 
these,  by  their  united  operation,  prodoeed  the  desired  effect.  Ve- 
lasquez repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having  eonimil* 
ted  atrust  of  so  much  importance  to  a  person  whose  fidelity  appear- 
ed so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatehed  instructions  to  Trinidad,  em- 
powering Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprive  Cortes  of 
his  commission.  But  Cortes  haid  already  made  such  progress  in 
gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops^  that,  finding  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  htsift«fhority,  he  sooth- 
ed or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trini- 
dad without  molestation, 

$  V.  From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  lor  tlii^  Havanna,  in  order  to 
raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet. — 
There  several  persons  of  distinction  entered  into  the  serviee,4ind  en- 
gaged to  supply  what  provisions  were  still  wanting;  hut  as  it  «aa 

!  See  Note  XCK.  ^  t 
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VMettarTt*  aU#vr.tk«n  someMitne  fot  pff&namg  wh0t  tk«y  bad 
promisea,  V^laBquext  Mwsible  Uiathe  toglit  so  linger  l«  rely  on  a 
piao  of  whom  be  bad  to  openly  diaeavered  btt  dratnati,  availed  bim- 
aelf  of  tbe  iaUrvaly  wbieb  tbit  lUMMraidable  delay  aflTorded,  m  ^rd^t 
io  ipafce  oiie  attempt  more  to  wreat  tbe  eoatmand  ant  of  the  batids  of 
Cartea.  He  loadly  eomplained  of  Yerdugo't  eondaet,  aeeiMina^  bim 
ettber  pf  ahildUh  facility,  or  of  masifeat  Ireaebery,  in  iiiffering  Cortes 
to  eaeape  fram  Triaidad.  Ab^Ioim  io  guard  asainiit  a  second  dieap- 
paiatneat,  be  teot  a  pereon  of  eoaideiiee  Io  the  flavanmi,  witb  ae« 
reiaptory  injaoetioas  to  Pedro  Barba,  bia  lieateaanl-governor  in  tbat 
aoloay,  inetaally  Io  «rreat  Cortes,  to  sead  him  prisoner  to  8t.  Jag<6 
oader  a  strong  gaard,  aad  to  eaantoraiaod  the  sailing  of  tbe  arma- 
ment ontil  be  should  receive  faHberordere.  He  wrote  likewise  to 
the  priaeipal  offieers,  requiring  them  to  assist  Barba  in  exeeoting 
Fhat  be  b»d  eiv»i  bim  ia  charge.  Bat  before  tbe  arrival  of  bis 
messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of -St  Jago,  had  secretly  eonveyed  an 
9£eonnt  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a 
VMnk  of  tbe  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  tbe  expedition. 

$  VI.  Cortes,  forwamed  of  tbe  danger,  bad  time  to  take  preaan- 
lions  for  bis  own  safety.  lUs  first  step  was  to  find  some  nretext  for 
rftnaoving  from  4  be  Havaana>  Diego  de  Ordas,  an  officer  or  great  me- 
rit^ bot  in  whom,  on  account  of  bis  known  attachment  to  Yelasqnez, 
Ko  coaJd  not  confide  in  this  tryinjj^  and  delicate  junctore.  He  gave 
film  the  eommaad  of  a  vessel  destmed  to  take  on  board  some  provi- 
sions in  a  sasall  barbovr  beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  sure 
of  his  absence,  witboat  seeming  to  suspect  bis  fidelity.  When  be 
WM  gonC)  Cortes  no  longer  toneealed  tlie  intentions  of  Velasques 
from  his  troops;  and  as  officers  aad  soldiers  were  equally  impatient 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  fsi^  which  most  of  them  bad 
expended  all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  tbat  ifliberal  jealousy,  to  which  the  governor  was 
t^ut  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general,  bat  all  their 
aaagsint  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice  they  intreated 
tbat  be  vrould  not  abaadon  the  important  station  to  which  he  had 
aoeh  a  good  title.  They  conjured  bim  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  lea- 
der whom  they  followed  with  such  well^lbanded  confidence,  and  of- 
fered to  shed  tbe  last  drop  af  their  blood  in  maintaining  his  authori- 
ty. Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with  what  he  binMcIf  so 
ardently  desired.  He  swore  that  be  woald  never  desert  soldiers  who 
had  given  him  such  a  sigaal  proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised 
ittslaatly  to  oondact  them  to  tbat  rich  country,  which  ban  been  so 
long  tfce  obfeet  of  their  thoughts  aad  wishes.  This  declaration  was 
reeetved  with  transports  of  military  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  imprecations  against  all  who  shaald  preaame  to  call  in 
qaestion  the  jarisdictioa  of  their  geaeral)  or  to  obstmat  the  execution 
of  hia  designs. 

$  Yil.  Kvery  thiag  was  now  ready  for  their  deparfnre«^nt 
thoagh  this  expedition  was  fitted  ant  by  tbe  united  eflbrt  af  the  6pan- 
ink  power  in  Cuba;  thoagh  every  settlemeat  had  contributed  its  quo- 
ta of  men  und  provtsioas;  though  tbe  goremor  had  laid  out  consid- 
erable sums,  and  each  adyentorer  bad  exhausted  his  stock,  or  strain* 
ed.  Ins  credit,  the  poverty  of  tbe  preparations  was  such  as  mnst  as* 
tonish  the  present  age»  and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemblance  to  anav* 
mament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  aereat  empire.  The  fleet  con- 
aisted  of  eleveft  vtsse^  tbe  largest  of  a  hundred  tons,  wbiebtrif 
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dignified  by  the  sane  of  admiral;  tliree  of  f€?eit y  or  oighiy  toot,  tad 
the  rest  small  open  barks.  Oa  board  of  these  were  six  hondred  tid 
•erenteen  men;  of  wbiehfiTO  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land 
serviee,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artiieers.  The  sol- 
diers were  divided  into  eleven  eompanies,  aeeording  to  the  number 
of  the  ships;  to  eaeh  of  whieh  Cortes  appointed  a  eaptain^and  eom- 
nitted  to  him  the  oommand  of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the 
men  when  on  shore.*  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  nationi  of 
Europe  was  confined  to  a  few  battalions  of  regalarly  diseiplined  in- 
fantry, only  thirteen  soldiers  were  armed  with  roaskets,  thirty-ttrs 
were  eross-bow  men,  and  the  rest  had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of 
the  usual  defensive  armour,  whieh  most  have  been  eumbersome  ia  a 
hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets  qnilted  with  cotton^  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  ^olRcient  proteetioa 
against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  sixteen  hoN 
ses,  ten  small  field  pieees,  and  four  falconets. 

§  VIIL  With  this  slender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Cortes  let 
sail,t  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  ivhose  dominions  were  mere  «•' 
tensive  than  all  the  kingdoms  mibject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Ai  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  alwajfs  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  adventareia 
the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  uoited 
with  avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterpriiei,  a 
large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with  this  inicriptiea, 
hd  U8  follow  the  cross^for  under  this  sign  wc  shall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with  both 
these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  conatry 
whither  they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Chriitiaa 
faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitade  la* 
tnral  to  men  going  upon  dangerous  services,  but  with  that  confideaas 
whieh  arises  mm  security  of  success,  and  certainty  of  the  Diviae 
protection. 

$  IX.  As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  whieh 
Griialva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  towards  the  island  of  Coza- 
nel;  there  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  AgailaT)  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indiani.-^ 
This  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their  langaacst 
Qoderstood  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  possessing  besimt 
a  considerabhi  share  of  pmdence  and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  oie- 
ful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel^  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river 
of  TabascO)  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Orijalva  had  laet 
with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the  same  abundance;  bntthedif- 
position  of  the  natives,  ftom  some  unknown  cause,  was  totall? 
changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  good  will) 
he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Though  the  foreet 
4if  the  enemy  were  nnmerons,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary  esa- 
ragCi  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  in  several  snccesfire 
actions.  The  loss  whieh  they  sustained,  and  still  more  the  astoaiihj 
mcnt  and  terror  excited  by  the  deatmctive  elTect  of  the  fire-arms,  tad 
the  dreadful  appearance  of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spiriti) 
juid  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  kiof  •' 
«Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisioafy 
with  a  present  of  eotton  garments,  some  gold|  and  twenty  ttmtit 
4daveo.f 

•SeeNoteC.  t^^broarylO. 
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$  X.  Cortes  eoBtinaed  his  eoarse  to  the  westward,  keeping  m  near 
the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the  eountry;  but  eould  dis- 
cover no  plaee  for  laading,  until  he  arrived  at  8t.  Juan  de  Ulua.  As 
he  entered  this  harbour,  a  lar^e  eanoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom 
were  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  approached  his 
ship  with  signs  of  peace  and  amity.  Thej  came  on  board  without 
fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but 
in  a  language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the 
utmost  perpleiity  and  distress,  at  an  event  of  which  he  instantly 
foresaw  all  the  eonsequenees,  and  already  felt  the  hesitation  and  un- 
eertainty  with  which  he  should  carry  on  the  great  schemes  which  he 
meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives^  he  ipust  depend 
entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural  mode 
of  communication,  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  his  embarrassing  situation:  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him, 
wht^n  his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  re- 
lief. One  of  the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  ca- 
ziqne  of  Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview  be- 
tween Cortes  and  his  new  guests.  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well 
as  theconfasion  of  Aguilar;  and  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexi- 
can language,  she  explained  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan 
tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This  woman,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  great  revolu- 
tions were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  inconsiderable  instrn- 
menis,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,— . 
Baving  been  sold  as  a  Hiave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after  a  vari- 
ety of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascans,  and  had 
resided  long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language,  without 
loosing  the  use  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  tron- 
hlesome  to  converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters, 
Cortes  was  so  highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method  of 
carrying  on  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which 
he  was  determined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  his  joy  he 
considered  it  as  a  visible  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour. 

$  XI.  He  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he  had  received 
on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two 
officers  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  province,  by  a  great 
monarch,  whom  they  callea  Montezuma;  and  that  they  were  sent  to 
inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to  oflTer 
him  what  assistance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyace* 
Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  those  people,  as  well  as  tho 
tenor  of  Uie  message,  assured  them,  in  respectful  terms,  that  he  ap- 
proached their  country  with  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  came  to 
propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince 
and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in  person,  to 
the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting  for 
any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery;  and  hav- 
ing chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to 
fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of 
those  fatal  suests  into  their  country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  ope- 
rations, with  an  aJacnty  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  jeasan  to 
repent. 
^   Vol.  I.  30 
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$  X!I.  Nett  daj  Teatile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish  eamp 
with  a  numerous  retinae,  and  Cortes  eonsiderin^  them  m  the  mints- 
ters  of  a  gr^at  monareh,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very  di(rc^ 
eat  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  were  aeenstomeil  to  pay  to  ttie 
petty  eaziqueS)  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  isles,  reeeir- 
ed  them  with  mneh  formal  eertmony.  He  informed  them,  that  he 
eame  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  Bast,  and  was  intrusted  with  propositions  of 
•neh  moment,  that  he  could  impart  them  to  none  bat  the  emperor 
Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  them  to  condvft  bin, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presfnee  of  their  master.  TheMeiieti 
ofileers  could  not  coneeal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request,  which  they 
knew  would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prort 
extremely  embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  fill* 
ed  with  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  ever  since  the  former  ap* 
pearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coasts.  Bnt  before  they  attempted 
to  dissuade  Cortes  from  insisting  on  this  demand,  they  endeavonreii 
to  conciliate  his  good  will,  by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  pit- 
gents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma,  they  laid  at  his  feet. 
They  were  introduced  with  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine  cottoa 
eUth,  of  plomes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  a  considerable  value;  the  workmanship  of  which  apoeare^  to 
be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  of  these  pro- 
dttoed  an  eflTect  very  different  fVom  what  the  Mexicans  intended.  It- 
•tead  of  tatisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  anil  res- 
dered  them  so  eager  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  coiotiy 
which  abounded  with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  ctwM 
liardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  aid 
Teutile  employed  to  dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a 
haughty  determined  tone  he  insisted  on  his  demand,  of  being  admitt- 
ed to  a  personal  audience  of  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview, 
acme  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefi,  had  been  dilisest* 
ly  empbyed  in  delienatitie,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the 
■hips,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  at- 
tracted their  eyes,  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observed  this,  and  wa 
informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezama,in  order 
to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderM 
objects  now  presented  to  their  view,  than  any  words  eonid  codubm- 
nicate,  he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  animated 
and  interesting,  by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both 
them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extraordinary 
prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms.  The 
tmnpets,  by  his  order,  sounded  an  alarm;  the  troops,  in  a  moraeat, 
fbmed  in  order  of  battle,  ihe  infantry  performed  such  martial  exer- 
eises  as  were  best  suited  to  display  t^e  effect  of  their  differenlVea- 

{ions;,  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions,  gave  a  specimen  of  their  a^l* 
ly  luid  strength;  the  artillery,  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  whieh 
surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent  amazement  whieh 
is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects,  which  are  botbair- 
Ibl  and  above  its  comprehension  Bnt,  at  the  explosion  of  theeaa- 
oon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  groundi  and  all  were  so  oioeh 
eoBftfunded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled 
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that  of  tbe  gods,  that  Cortes  foaod  it  ctilucvlt  to  eompote  and  re-as- 
avre  them.  The  painters  had  now  many  new  olyeets  on  which  to 
exercise  their  art,  and  they  put  their  fancy  on  the  streteh  in  order  to 
■■rent  fi^^ures  and  symbols  to  represent  the  extraordinary  thia^ 
nrhieh  they  had  seen. 

$  XIII.  Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  lo  Montezuma 
with  those  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  pass- 
ed since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  pre* 
sent  of  some  European  ruriosilies  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of 
na  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  oif  acconht  of  their 
novelty.     The  Mexican  monarehs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  iaforma- 
lion  of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  comers  of  their  extensive  empire^ 
had  iotrodoeed  a  refinement  in  police,  unknown  at  that  time,  in  fin- 
rope.    They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations,  aTong  the  prin- 
eipal  roads;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular  educa- 
tion, and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
intelligence  with  surprising  rapidity.     Though  the  capital  in  which 
Moptezuna  resided  was  a£ive  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Sf, 
Joan  de  Ulna,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  answer 
fa  his  demands  was  received  in  a  few  days.    The  same  officers  who 
had  hitherto  treated  with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  thia 
answer;  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their 
master  was  to  all  the  schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  comman- 
der, they  would  not  ventare  to  make  it  knowd  until  they  had  previ-* 
oasly  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  mollify  him.  For  this  purpose,  they 
renewed  their  negotiation,  by  Intxodueing  a  train  of  a  hundred  In- 
dians loaded  with  presents  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma.     The  mag- 
nificenee  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far  ex- 
ceeded any  idea  which .  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  formed  of  hit 
wealth.    They  were  placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground,  in  sneh 
order,  as  shewed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Cortes  and  his  of- 
ficers viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various  manufactures  of  the  conn- 
ti^,  cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture,  as  to  resemble 
•ilk;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  obiects  formed  with 
feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill 
and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the  works  ttf  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beaut j 
of  imitation.     But  what  chiefly  attrdeted  their  eyes,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a  circular  form;  one  of  massive  gold,  representing  the  sun, 
the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem  nf  the  moon.*     These  were  accompa- 
nied with  bracelets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a  com- 
pete idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  some  boxes  filled  with 
pearl»^  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as  the^  had 
been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.     Cortes  received  all  these  with  an 
appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they 
were  bestowed.     But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon  this,  in- 
formed him,  that  their  master,  though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of 
what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  lor  that  monarch  whom  Cortct 
represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should 
approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  lon- 
ger in  his  dominions.     The  Spanish  general  declared,  in  a  manner 
more  resolute  and  peremptory  than  former!},  that  he  must  insist  on 
his  first  demand,  as  he  cenld  not,  without  dishonour,  return  to  hh 


♦  See  Note  ClI. 
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own  country,  ontil  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose  that  will, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  supreme  and  irresistihie; 
yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  coBntry  into  an  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise,  that  he 
would  not  move  from  his  present  camp,  until  the  return  of  a  messen- 
ger, whom  they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  instructions. 

§  XIV.  The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  bis  originsl 
proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the  negotiation  between  him 
and  Montezuma  to  a  speedy  issue,  at  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Meii* 
can  monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  fts 
a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter  wn 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  haughty  prince  in  possessiou 
of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a 
pitch  ofgrandeur  to  which  no  society  ever  attained  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod. Though  it  had  subsisted,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with  some  small 
interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  from  north  to  sooth,  comprehending  provinces  not 
inferiour  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence^  to  any  in  the  torrid 
*  zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  aothority  of 
the  monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  considerable.  If»  with  the 
forces  which  might  have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  soch  an  empire, 
Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a 
barren,  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  plaee 
of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  impossible, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  diseipline  and  arms, 
that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock,  and  they  must  either  haveper* 
ished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

$  XV.  As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spi- 
rited part,  his  own  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  naturally  to 
prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  seep- 
tre,  he  was  the  most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impa- 
tient of  controul.  His  subjects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed  with  unexampled  ri- 
gour«  but  they  were  impressed  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  capaeity, 
as  commanded  their  respect;  and  by  many  victories  over  the  latter, 
he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had  added  several  con- 
siderable provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents  might 
be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperfectly  polished  as  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their  accos- 
tomed  coarse,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjecture  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with  the  dis- 
cernment, or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  in  such  trying  emer- 
gence. 

$  XYI.  From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his 
coast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  and  embarrassment.  In- 
atead  of  taking  such  resolutions  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
er, or  the  memory  of  his  former  explots,  might  have  inspired,  he  de- 
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Kberated  with  an  aDxiety  and  hesitation  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The  perplexity  and  discomposure 
of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  general  dis- 
may of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  iroprefsion  which 
the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote 
source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians, almost  universal  among  the  ^mer- 
icans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads, 
from  a  race  of  formidable  invaders  who  should  come  from  regions  to- 
wards the  rising  sun.  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  country.  Whe- 
ther this  disquieting  apprehension  flowed  from  the  memory  of  some 
natural  calamity  which  had  afflicted  that  part  of  the  f^lobe,  and  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitions  fears  and 
forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  accidentally  suggested 
by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  tight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occa- 
sioned, it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more 
prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  were 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their 
credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to  bring 
about  this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  those  eir- 
enrostances,  it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  a  ha!bdful  of  adventurers 
should  alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  and  all  his  subjects. 

$XVI1.  Notwithstaliding  the  influence  of  this  impression,  when 
the  messenger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp  with  an  account  that 
the  leader  of  the  strangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand^  refused 
to  obey  tlje  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma 
assumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  natu- 
ral to  a  fierce  prince  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his 
will,  he  threatened  to  sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods* 
But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead  of  issuing  or- 
ders to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he  again  called  his  ministers 
to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporising  measures 
will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to  deliberate  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsellors  took  no 
effectual  measure  for  expelling  such  troublesome  intruders,  and  were 
satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction^  requiring  them  to 
leave  the  country;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  such  value,  as  proved  a  fresh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

$  XVIII.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicitude, 
or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  delibesating  concerning  their  own  fu« 
tnre  conduct  From  what  they  had  already  seen,  many  of  them  form- 
ed such  extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
that,  despising  danger  or  hardship*;,  when  they  had  in  view  treasures 
which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible,  they  were  eager  to  attempt  the 
conquest.  Others,  estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs  which  had  occurred 
of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administration,  contended,  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  phrenzy  to  attack  such  a  state  with  a 
small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected  with  any  ally, 
and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and 
the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.    Cortes  secretly  applauded  the 
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advoeates  for  bold  measarei,  and  eherisbed  their  romaiilie  hopes,  9m 
•iiih  ideas  correfiponded  with  hiti  owd»  and  favoured  the  ezeeatioBof 
the  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  susuleiottt 
of  Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive 
him  of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  eon* 
nexion  which  would  obstniet  and  embarrais  all  his  operations,  and 
watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rnptnre  witk 
him.  Having  this  in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  secMre 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Withhis  abilities  for  eoni« 
mantl,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem;  and  his  followers  were  quick- 
ly satisfied  that  they  might  rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  eoB^ 
duct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire their  affection.  Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  same  raafc, 
and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  net 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  hian* 
Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse,  to  insinnaic 
himself  into  their  favour,  and  by  his  arable  manners,  by  weiUtiincd 
acts  of  liberality  to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  al- 
lowing them  to  trade  privately  with  the  natives,*  he  attached  Ike 
greater  part  of  his  soldiers  so  firmly  to  himself,  that  they  almost  for- 
got that  the  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority,  and  4t 
the  expense  of  another. 

§  XtX-  Dnring  those  hrtrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the  preseat* 
from  Montezuma,  and,  together  w  ith  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order 
of  that  monarch  to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions;  and  wkett 
Cortes,  instead  of  complying,  renewed  his  request  of  tin  audience* 
the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  witk 
looks  and  gestures  whieh  strongly  expressed  his  surprise  and  resent- 
ment. Next  morning  none  of  the  natives,  who  used  to  frequent  tke 
eamp  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with  the  soldiers,  and  to 
bring  in  provisions,  appeared.  All  friendly  eorrespondenee  seemed 
BOW  to  be  at  an  end*  and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hostili- 
ties would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might  have  bee* 
foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
wliioh  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  mormar 
and  cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  rheir  number 
to  remonstrate  openly  against  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  con- 
quest of  a  mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  forte,and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  aug- 
ment the  array.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom 
the  malcontents  ebareed  withahis  commission,  delivered  it  with  a 
soldierly  freedom  and  bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  army.  He  listened  to  this  remonstrance 
without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and 
wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how  they  would  receive  a  propo- 
sition fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes  and  schemes  which  they 
had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he  carried  his  dissimola- 
titin  so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  onlers  that  the  army  should  be 
in  readiness  the  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.    As  soon  at  tbie 

♦  See  Xote  CITl. 
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was  knows,  tlie  disappoiDteil  Adventurers  eielained  ami  threatened; 
tke  emimanrs  of  Cortes,  mingled  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage; 
the  ferment  beeame  general;  the  whole  eamp  was  almost  in  open 
ttiotinj,  ail  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  eommander— 
Corfes  was  not  slow  in  appearing;  when,  with  one  voiee,  officers  and 
ialdiers  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders 
wbieb  they  had  received.  It  was  unworthy,  they  eried,  of  the  Cas- 
UHan  eourage,  to  be  daanted  at  the  first  aspeet  of  danger,  and  infa« 
af^us  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  an  eaterprise,  that  had  hitherto  been 
sueeeiisful,  and  whieh  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  country* 
Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures 
which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view;  but  if  he  chose  rather 
to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  ofdUiinctipn 
and  opulence  to  an  envious  rival*  they  would  instantly  choose  another 
general  to  eoBduet  tliem  in  that  path  of  glory,  which  he  had  not 
fjiirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  ofTence  at  the  bold- 
IMsa  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  seolirnents  were  what  he  him* 
self  had  inspired,  and  the  warmth  of  eipression  satisfied  him  that 
kis  followers  had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  affected,  however, 
to  be  surprined  at  what  he  heard,  declaring  that  his  orders  to  pre* 
pare  for  embarkins;  were  issued  front  a  persuasion  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  his  troops:  that,  from  deference  to  what  he  had  been 
informed  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  private 
opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing,  immediately,  a  set* 
tienient  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then  on  endeavouring  ta  penetrate  in- 
to the  interiour  part  of  the  country;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of 
his  errour;  and  as  he  pereeived  that  they  were  animated  with  the 
generous  spirit  which  breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would 
resume,  with  fresh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubt- 
ed not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to  such  independent 
fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  declaration,  shouts  of 
applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The  measure  seemed  to  be 
taken  with  unanimous  consent;  such  as  secretly  condemned  it  being 
obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  their  diaifection 
from  their  general,  and  partly  to  aroid  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
from  their  fellow-soldiers* 

§  XX.  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  reflect,  Cortes 
sei  about  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  be- 
ginning to  a  colony,  he  assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army, 
and  by  their  suftrage  elected  a  council  and  magistrates  in  whom  the 
government  was^o  be  vested.  As  men  naturally  transplant  the  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  (he  mother  country  into  their  new  settlements,  this 
was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish  corporation.  The  magis- 
trates were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and  ensigns  of  office, 
and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.  All  the  persons  chosen 
were  most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  their  elec- 
iian  was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  rKeir 
dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  en- 
thusiasm, which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises  in 
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the  New  World,  seem  to  have  eonearred  in  tag^ting  tlie  i 
whieh  Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infaQt  settlement.    He  ealled  it,  1^ 
rich  town  of  the  True  Crons.^ 

§  XXI.  The  first  meeting  of  (he  new  eouneil  was  distiB^iahed 
by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon  as  it  assembled,  Cortet 
applied  for  leave  to  enter;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of 
profound  respeet,  whieh  added  dignify  to  the  tribnnal,  and  set  an 
example  of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a  lon^  haraagae^ 
ID  whieh,  with  mueh  art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flattering  to  tile 
persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  function,  he  observed,  that  as 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  whieh  they  had  planted 
was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as  elothed  with 
the  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign;  ac- 
cordingly, that  he  would  eommanicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  es« 
sential  to  the  public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he 
were  addressing  his  royal  master;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  set- 
tled in  a  great  empire,  whose  sovereign  had  already  discovered  his 
hostile  intentions,  depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these 
upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among  the  troops; 
that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a  commission  granted 
by  the  governor  of  Cuba;  and  as  that  had  been  long  since  revoked, 
the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned;  that  he 
might  be  thought  to  act  npoa  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  title; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which  might  dispute  the  powers  of  its 
general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  bis  orders; 
that,  moved  by  these  considerations,  he  non  resigned  all  his  author- 
ity to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to 
confer  full  jurisdiction  might  appoint  one,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
command  the  army  in  its  future  operations;  and  as  for  his  own  part 
such  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that 
he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the  same  hand  that 
laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince  hu  fellow-soldiers, 
that  .though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  th&  commission  from 
Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
it  to  the  Aiief  magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

$  XXII.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cor- 
tes  had  concerted  this  important  measure  with  his  confidents,  and 
had  .prepared  the  other  members  with  great  address,  for  the  part 
which  he  wished  them  to  take.  His  resignation  was  accepted;  and 
as  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his  conduct  af- 
forded the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities  for  command^ 
they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected  him  chief  iusttee  of  the 
colony y.and  captain  general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  commis- 
sion to  be  made  out  in  the  king's  name  with  most  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be 
farther  known.  That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machina- 
tion of  a  junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acqnaintr 
ed  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  The  soldiers,  with  eager 
applause,  ratified  the  choice  which  the  council  had  made;  the  air 
resounded  with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood 
in  support  of  his  authority. 

"Sr  •  ViU»»ica  de  U  Vera  Cruz. 
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f  XXfil.  C«ftet  haviHg  bow  broight  hit  iitrlgaet  to  Ike  dtsired 
itfiie,  and  tbaken  off  hit  nortiiying  depondenee  on  the  governor  of 
Cnha,  aeeepted  of  (he  oomofiittion,  whien  retted  in  him  tupreno  jn- 
fitdietion,  civil  mt  well  at  military,  over  the  ooloaj,  with  many  pro* 
Aotiont  of  retpeet  to  the  eooneilt  and  gratitnde  to  the  army.  To- 
gether with  hit  BOW  eommand,  he  attnmed  greater  dignity,  and  hiKnai 
to  etereite  more  extentive  powers.  Formerly  he  had  felt  himtelf  to 
ho  only  the  deputy  of  a  tuljeet;  now  he  aetcd  at  the  repretentativo^ 
of  hit  tovereign.  The  adherentt  of  Velatqnes,  fnlhr  aware  of  what 
wonid  he  the  effeet  of  thit  ehange  in  the  titaation  of  CortetyOonldno 
Kmcer  eontinoe  silent  and  pattivo  tpeetatort  of  hit  aetiont.  Ther 
oielaimed  openly  againtt  the  proeeedingt  of  the  eonneil  at  illegaf» 
and  againtt  thote  of  the  army  at  mntinoot.  Cortet,  inttantly  per* 
oeiving  the  neeettity  of  giving  a  timely  eheok  to  toeh  teditiont  dit- 
oonrte  by  tome  vigoroat  meatore,  arretted  Ordas*  Bteoderoy  and  Ye* 
Imtqaes  do  Leon,  the  ringleadert  of  thit  Iketiony  and  tent  them  pri- 
nonert  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with  ehaint.  Their  dependantt,  at- 
tonithcd  and  overawed,  remained  qnief;  and  Cortet,  more  detiront  to 
reclaim  than  to  pooith  hit  prttonert,  who  were  oflloert  of  great  me*' 
fitf  conrted  their  friendthin  with  tneh  attidnity  and  addrett,  that  thf^ 
reconeilialion  wat  perfect]^  cordial;  and,  on  the  most  trying  oeca* 
tiont,  neither  their  connexion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the 
memory  of  th^  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted 
liiem  to  twerve'from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  hit  ioterett  In  thit, 
at  well  at  hit  other  negotiatioot  at  thit  critical  conjanetnre,  which 
decided  with  retpeet  to  hit  flitore  fame  and  fortune,  Cortet  owed 
nnch  of  hit  taocett  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  dittribnted  with 
a  liberal  hand  both  among  hit  fKennt  and  opponeatt. 

$  XXIV.  Cortet,  having  that  rendered  the  onion  between  himtelf 
and  hit  army  indittolnble,  by  engaginc  it  to  ioin  him  in  ditclaiming 
any  dependence  on  the  povemor  of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  aett  of  dit* 
obedience  to  hit  anthonty,  thought  he  might  now  ventu^  to  quit  the 
camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the  conn* 
try.  To  thit  he  wat  enconragod  by  an  event  no  lett  fortunate  than 
teatonable.  Some  Indiant  having  approaehed  hit  camp  in  a  myttc- 
riont  manner,  were  introdueed  into  hit  pretence.  He  found  that  they 
were  tent  with  a  proffM*  of  flriendthip  from  the  casique  of  Zempoalla, 
a  oontiderable  town  at  no  great  dittanccf  and  from  their  aatwert  to 
a  variety  of  quettiont  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to  hit  ntual 
practice  in  every  interview  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  gather- 
ed, tlwt  their  matter,  thonch  tubject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  wat  im- 
patient of  the  yoke,  aad  fllled  with  tneh  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
anma,  that  nothing  could  bo  more  aoceptable  to  him  than  any  prot- 

Ct  of  deliverance  from  the  opprettion  under  which  ho  groaned.  On 
rinr  thit,  a  ray  of  light  ano  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cor- 
tet^ He  taw  that  the  great  empire,  which  he  intended  to  attack^ 
wao  neither  perfectly  united,  nor  itt  tovereign  univertally  beloved. 
Be  concluded,  that  the  eaatet  of  ditaAction  could  not  be  conflnod  to 
one  province,  but  that  in  other  comert  there  mutt  be  malcontontt,  to 
weary  of  toyectiony  or  to  detiront  of  change,  at  to  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  ttanoard  of  any  protector.  Full  of  thote  ideat,  on  whteh  he 
began  to  form  a  tcheme,  that  time,  and  more  perfect  infennation  oon^ 
coming  the  ttate  of  the  country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  ho  gave  a 
Vol.  L  »i  n        ^ 
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$  XXV.  In  order  to  perform  this  proaUey  it  wet  not  neeeas&ry  to 
very  the  route  whieh  be  had  elceedy  fixed  for  hie  mareh.  Bone  of* 
fieerf,  whoei  he  had  eeiployed  to  survey  the  eoast,  havieg  diseoTer* 
ad  a  village  aamed  Quiabidany  about  ferljr  miles  to  the  oorihwaidf 
whiehy  both  oa  aeeoaet  of  the  fertilitjr  of  the  eoil,  aed  eemmodiooe- 
Aess  of  the  harboar»  seemed  to  he  a  more  proper  statioa  for  a  settle* 
meat  thaa  that  where  he  was  emean^dy  Cortes  determined  to  re*. 
metre  thither.  Zempoalla  laj  ia  his  waj,  where  the  eaaiqufe  re- 
oeived  him  in  the  manuer  whieh  he  had  reaseu  to  expeet;  with  gifie 
Md  earesses,  like  a  man  solieiieus  to  pua  his  good  will,  with  leapeet 
aperoeehiiig  almost  te  adoration^  like  one  who  looked  ep  to  him  mm 
a  deliverer.  From  bim  he  learned  o)an^  partieelars  with  renpeet  t* 
the  efaaraeter  of  Monlezema,  and  tiie  eirenmstaaees  whieh  readered 
hie  domiaion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  ea^ique  told  him  with 
tears,  haeghty,  eruel»  and  saspicieus;  wha  treated  nis  own  subjeetUi 
with  arrogaaee,  ruined  the  eonquered  provineea  by  excessive  exac*> 
liens,  and  often  tore  their  sens  and  daughters  from  them  by  violenee; 
the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims  te  bis  gods;  the  latter,  to  be  re» 
served  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites*  Cortes,  ia  reply  ia 
him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  olyect  of  the  Spv^iards  ia  vi- 
siting  a  eoaairy  so  remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redress  grievaae^ay 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  iCar 
this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  QaiahislaB. 

(  XXVI«  The  spot  which  his  eiPlcen  had  recommended  as  a  pre*, 
yi^  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  ebesen,  that  he  immedi* 
ately  marked  out  ground  for  a  town.  The  hoases  to  be  erected  were 
ofly  butsi  but  tlieac  werf  to  be  snrrpnnded  with  ibrtificatiens,  m 
sniKcient  strength  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  arngr.  iVs  thm 
finishing  of  those  fortifications,  was  essential  te  the  existence  of  % 
colony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in  prosecuting  the  designs  which  the 
leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  noth  in  onder  to  secore  a  place  of 
retreat  aed  to  preserve  their  cemmuiiication  with  the  sea,  every  naa 
in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  bis  band  to  the  worlc^ 
Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and  perseveraae* 
in  labour*  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabislan  lent  their  aii^, 
and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  ao  many  mighty  settlemeats,  wsta 
soon  in  a  state  of  defence. 

$  XXVU,  While  engaged  in  this  neeessary  work,  Cartes  had  ae- 
vccal  interviews  with  the  eaaiqnes  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabislai^ 
and  availing  himself  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  new 
el^ts  which  they  daily  beheld«  he  gradually  inspired  them  with 
euBh  a  ki|^  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  supener  or(ler»' 
and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protection,  thcv  veQ* 
tnred  te  insnlt  tlie  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of  whick  tb^ 
wwe  aceustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma's  vffieers  bavi^^ 
ajipeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  ia  presuming  to  hold. 
inlersouree  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded 
te  lea*^e  his  dominions,  int»tead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  eaziattes 
■Muie  them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  Lbeir 
eeperstitien  waa  ao  tecs  barbarens  than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  the/ 
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pf«par»i  t«  iaerilce  them  U  thtir  godt  FreM  Ikb  hul  danger  Hmf 
ttrere  dklhrered  Iqr  ibe  int^rpotitioB  of  C^rtes^  wIm  nMiiMted  ih$ 
MMott  ik»rr»r  at  tile  neatioa  ef  taeii  a  dte<L  The  iw  eaai^ttet  hav- 
lag  aaw  beeo  pat be#  ta  aa  aai  of  aaeli  opta  rebellkm,  at  left  them 
aa  hape  af  safety  hat  ia  attaaluag  ihtoMaKvea  invialaMj  la  the  8|nui* 
iartfi,  Itiey  taaa  eaaipletad  llMir  aaian  with  thaai)  hj  tirmaMT  aa* 
kMwIedtgidg  thenneliret  ta  he  vaaaalt  af  the  tame  ataaarah.  Thatr 
aaaaiple  waa  Mlawed  by  cIm  Tataaaqae«,  a  fieroe  ptopla  wha  loha* 
hfteJ  tha  aMuataHiaof  part  af  the  eouairy.  They  wilHagly  sa^{aal« 
a<  theaHakea  ta  the  arafrs  af  CMtite,  aai  9lhetd  to  aaaampaaj 
Cartea,  with  all  thtir  Ibraes,  ht  hit  aMtfth  ta  Aieaiea. 

JrX Vill.  Cariaa  had  aaw  btao  ahove  three  aiaatht  ta  New  SpaNiy 
thaagh  thk  period  had  aat  heao  dittiagaithefl  hy  amHial  %g* 
wioiUi  efewf  awitat  had  haen  emplojed  in  aperatioaa,  whieh^  thaagh 
lesa  ipleadidf  were  mare  important.     By  hia  addraes  ia  aaadaatiny 
Mia  iatrigaea  with  Mt  awn  army,  aa  well  aa  hie  eagaaily  in  aarryiag 
an  hie  negatiatiane  with  tha  natlfaa,  ha  had  already  laid  tha  faaadar* 
tiaat  9f  hie  fiitara  aaeaesa.    Bat  whaterer  eonfidenea  ha  might  plaaa 
.  in  Che  plan  whiah  be  had  fermedt  ha  eanld  nat  pereei  va,  that  all  bit  ti- 
tle te  eoaMoand  waa  derived  fVem  a  daabtlbl  antharity,he  heM  it  1^ 
a  freeariona  tenai^.    Tha  ia|ariea  whiah  Velatqnec  had  reeeived, 
were  laeh  aa  weald  nwturally  prampt  him  to  apoly  far  redrcsi  ta 
their  eomeian  lerereign^  andeaeh  a  repretcntation,  ha  iuraaawi  might 
ba  giren  af  his  aandnet,  that  ha  had  reaean  ta  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  fram  hie  preeeat  rank,  bat  aalfeeted  ta 
panlebment*    Belbre  be  began  hia  mareh,  it  waa  neeeaaary  to  take 
the  most  eflfeetnal  preeaatiaas  against  this  impendiag  danger.  Witk 
this  view  he  persuaded  the  magistrates  af  tha  eoloay  at  Vera  Craa  to 
addiwsa  a  tetter  to  the  king,  the  abief  abjeet  af  whieh  waa  ta  JasttQp 
their  own  eaadaet  in  establisbiDg  a  ealany  independent  af  the  juris* 
dfetiaa  af  Yelasqaex.    la  order  te  aeaamplish  thia  they  endeaTanred 
ta  detraet  fham  bis  merit,  in   fitting  aat  the  twa  fbrmer  armameata 
nnder  Oordava  and  Grijalra,  allrroing  that  theee  bad  been  eifnipped 
by  tha  ndrentnrers  wbo  engaged  in  the  expedttians  aad  not  1^  the 
gwremar.    They  eonteoded  that  the  sda  eli^et  of  Yelasqaes  was  ta 
trade  ae  barter  with  the  natives,  net  to  auempt  the  eea^aest  af  New 
8mIo,  er  to  settle  n  eelony  there.  They  asserted  that  Carles  and  tha 
ailaaiv  wha  had  served  andcr  him  had  delhiyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  atpenae  in  ftttln^  aat  tim  armaaient.    On  thia  aeaaant>  they 
bnmbty  reqnested  thetr  svrereiga  ta  ratify  whm  tbay  had  dene  in  hia 
name^  aad  ta  eonirm  Cortea  ia  the  anpreme  eammaad  by  his  rayal 
eammiaaian.    Tha«;  Charles  might  be  iodnaed  ta  grant  mare  raadily 
wkat  they  deamnded,  they  gave  htm  a  pompans  description  of  the 
eannf  ry  whfeh  they  had  dlsea^red;  of  its  ndMs,  the  nwmhar  ef  iia 
inhabitants,  their  eivilisatioa  aad  arts;  they  related  the  progress 
whieh  they  had  already  made  in  aaaeiinr  same  parts  of  the  coaatry 
aitttated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  crown  of  Castile;  and  menlianed  tha 
aeliemes  which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  whieh  they 
entertained,  af  redaeing  the  whole  to  subjection.*    Cortes  bimselT 

a  Ir this  lettsrH  is  asaertea,  tbat  tkongh  a  eonsiden^le  nanber  of  S|paaitrdi 
have  been  wounded  in  their  varioui  enconnten  witb  the  paspis  of  Tsbmeo,  aoi 
OMaof  them  4icd»  aad  aU  bad  rpcorered  in  a  very  short  tiae,    Tliisssems^ 
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wrote  io  a  MBiUrvttias;  Mi  as  ha  kaew  tUt  thi  Spaai«h  e«tft, 
aieaitaMed  to  the  exanerated  repraiealatiaiM  af  avary  new  eaoalry 
by  itadiMaYerart,  waald  give  little  eredit  to  their  tpkadid  aaaeala 
of  New  Spaia,  if  thete  were  aat  aeeaaipaakd  wiih  tueh  a  epeaimao 
of  what  it  eoataiaed,  as  waotd  exeite  a  high  idea  of  iu  opolaaaa,  Ub 
saiieited  bis  ooldieia  to  relinqaish  what  Ihej  aiight  elaiai  as  ihair 
part  of  the  treasares  whteh  had  hitherto  beea  eolleeted,  ia  order  thftt 
the  whale  aiif^t  be  seat  to  the  king.  Saeh  was  the  aseendaaft  whids 
he  had  aeqaired  orer  Iheir  miads,  and  siieh  their  owa  roMaaUe  ea-^ 
peotatiaas  el  Ibtare  weakh,ihat  aa  army  of  indigeat  aad  rapaetoaa 
adveaturers  was  eapable  of  this  geaeroos  effirt,  aad  oiTered  to  their 
soToreiga  the  riehestprosent  thai  bad  hitherto  bean  traasaiitted  fraai 
the  New  World.*  Portoearrero  aad  Montejo,  the  ehief  magistratoa 
of  the  eoloby,  were  appointed  to  earry  this  present  to  CastilO)  witk 
express  orders  aot  to  tooeh  at  Cuba  ia  their  passage  thither* 

S  XXIX.  While  a  vessel  was  prepariag  for  their  departare,  ma 
aaexpeeted  eveat  oeeasioned  a  gaaerai  alarai.  Soaie  soldiers  and 
sailors,  seeretly  attaehed  to  Velasqaex,  or  intiaudated  at  the  prospect 
of  the  daagers  aaavoidable  in  attomptiag  to  penetrato  into  the  hemrt 
of  a  great  empire  with  soeh  anequal  foree,  formed  the  desiga  of  seis- 
iag  oae  of  the  brigantines,  and  making  their  escape  to  Caba,  ta  or- 
der to  give  the  governor  soeh  intelligenee  as  might  enable  him  to 
iatereept  the  ship  whieh  was  to  earry  the  treasnre  aad  despatohea  fo 
Spain.  This  eonspiraey,  though  formed  by  persons  of  low  raak,  wma 
ooadoeted  with  profouad  seereev;  but  at  the  momeat  whea  ev^ty 
thiag  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  thotr 
assoeiateo. 

€  XXX.  Though  the  good  foKaae  of  Cortes  iaterposed  so  season* 
ablv  oa  this  oeeasioa^  the  deleetion  of  this  eonspiraey  filled  his  miad 
with  most  disquieting  appieheasioas»  aad  prompted  him  to  exeeatiaa 
scheme  whieh  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit 
of  disaffectioa  still  larked  among  his  troops;  that  thoogh  hitherto 
cheeked  by  the  uniform  success  of  his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the 
haad  of  authority,  various  events  might  occur  which  would  encoar* 
age  and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of 
the  fatigue  of  service,  loagcd  to  revisit  their  settlements  in  Cubi^  mmi 
that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  reverse 
of  fertane,  It  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them  from  retoraiur 
thither,  lie  was  sensible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  coalS 
bear  no  dimiaation,  aad  that  a  very  smaU  defection  of  his  followers 
woald  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  After  ruminatinc  af- 
ield Aad  with  much  solicitade,  upaa  those  particulars,  he  saw  ao  hope 
of  saaeess»  but  ia  catting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reduc- 
ing his  men  to  the  necessity  of  adoptiag  the  same  resolntion  with 

confirm  whst  I  obicrve  in  p.  3479  coaeerning  the  imperfection  of  the  oftmve 
weapons  iMod  hj  the  Americsot.  In  this  letter  the  human  sacrifices  oflcred  by 
the  Mexicans  to  their  deities,  are  described  minutely,  and  with  great  horror  i 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  aaid,  had  been  eye-vitnessea  of  those  barbarooi 
rites.  To  this  letter  is  subjoined  a  catalogue  and  deseription  of  tiie  presents 
sent  to  the  emperor.  That  published  by  Gomara.  Cron.  c.  29,  seema  to  have 
been  oopiod  fiH>m  it.  P.  IdarWr  describes  many  of  the  articles  in  his  treslise 
He  insulis  miper  tnveatif ,  p.  514^  etc. 
•  Sec  Note  CIV» 
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With  this  Tiev»  ke  detemiaed  to  destroy  bis  iect;  bit  as  he  darsi 
not  vftttlvre  to  oxeeiite  sneh  a  bold  rosolntioa  bj  his  siacloMthoritjr^ 
he  laboored  to  brii^  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  this  measure.  Bis  address  ia  aeeoasplishiM  this 
was  aot  iaferiour  to  the  arduooo  oscasioa  in  whieh  it  was  employed. 
Be  persuaded  some^  that  the  ships  had  saffered  so  maeh  by  having 
heea  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  aofit  for  service;  to  others  he 
pobted  oat  what  seasoaable  reiaforeemeat  of  strength  they  woald 
derive  from  the  junction  of  a  hundred  men^  now  nnprofitably  em- 
ployed as  sailors;  and  to  all,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixing 
their  eyes  and  wishes  npon  what  was  before  themy  without  allowing 
the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  nniversd 
consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and  after  stripping  them  of 
their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever  else  might  be  of  usct 
they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred  men  vcJua- 
tarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  ceuatrv*  filled  with  powcr- 
fhl  and  unknown  nations;  and  having  precludea  every  means  of  es- 
eape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valoar  and 
perseveranee. 

^  Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes;  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  and  the 
disposition  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advanta- 
g^9  however,  derived  from  the  latter,  though  procured. by  much  as- 
sidnity  and  aiddress,  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  indis< 
ereet  sally  of  religions  seal,  which,  en  many  eecasions,  Drecipitated 
Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent  with  the  prudence  that  oistinguishes 
his  character.  Thonji^h  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  natives  theerrorsof  their  own  superstition,  or  to  in* 
stmet  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the  idob  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  ereet  a  crucifix  and 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Blary.  The  people  beheld  this  with  aston- 
ishment and  horron  the  priests  excited  them  to  anas;  but  such  was 
the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Span- 
iards had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  blood- 
shed, and  concord  perfectly  re-established. 

$XXXL  Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August*  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces. 
The  rest  of  his  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  sndi  as  ft*om  age  or  in- 
firmity were  least  fit  for  active  serviee,  he  left  as  a  garrison  in  Villa 
Rica,  under  the  comnMind  of  Esealante^  an  ofllcer  of  merit,  and 
warmlv  attached  to  his  interest  The  casique  of  Zempoalla  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions,  and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians 
called  TamemeSf  nhose  office,  in  a  countnr  where  tame  animals 
were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens*  and  to  perform  all  servile 
labour.  Thev  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
hitherto  bad  been  obliged,  not  onl^  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but 
to  drag  along  the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  offered  likewise  a 
considerable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four 
hundred;  taking  care,  however,  to  choose  persons  of  such  note  ss 
might  prove  hostagei  for  the  fidelity  of  their  master.  Nothing 
memonuile  happens  in  hiM  progress,  until  he  arrived  on  the  cea$i^»  i 
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isf  TtatcftlA.  The  ialiftbitaiHft  oftlmt  prorinee,  n  warfll^e  people^ 
were  impHieftbte  enemiei  of  the  MeiieaiM)  and  Vi^ad  been  united  Hi  n 
aoieient  aHtaoee  with  the  eaxiqveft  of  ZempoaHa.  Thoqgh  leu  d* 
Tilized  than  the  tohjeett  of  Montezmmi,  thej  were  adraneed  in  in- 
proTement  far  hcyond  the  rude  nationa  of  Amerlea,  who«e  maoBeTi 
we  have  deseribed.  They  had  made  eonstderabfe  progretf  in  agri- 
evil  are;  they  dwelt  in  large  townt;  they  were  not  ttrangera  to  stniv 
K^eiea  ef  eommeree;  and  in  the  imperfeet  aeeounta  of  their  iasriti* 
aa  and  laws^  transmitted  to  ui  br  the  earlv  Spaaif h  writers,  we 
diteem  traees  both  of  dtatribatire  jaatfee  ancl  of  eriminal  joritdJe- 
don,  hi  their  bteriour  poliee.  Bat  stilf,  aa  the  degree  of  their  eifil- 
ifeation  was  ineomplete,  and  aa  thej  depended  for  aobaiatenee  not  aa 
agrieuhnre  alone,  bat  trnated  for  it,  in  a  great  meatore,  to  baotinf, 
thej  retained  many  of  the  qnalitiea  natural  to  men  in  this  state.-* 
Like  them,  they  were  fierce  and  revengefnl;  like  them,  too,  they  were 
kigh  spirited  and  indqiendent.  In  eonaeqoenee  of  the  former,  ihq 
were  inrolved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender  and  oe- 
eaaional  intereonrse  with  netghbonring  states.  The  latter  inipired 
them  with  sneh  detestation  of  aerritnde,  that  they  not  only  reraied 
to  stoop  to  a  frireign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  and  sueeeiiM 
contest  in  defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  saperior  power  of  the 
Mexteaa  empire,  bat  they  ^rded  with  eqoal  aolicitade  against  ds- 
mestie  tyranny;  and  disdaining  to  aeknowledm  any  master,  they  fir- 
ed under  the  mild  and  limited  jarisdiction  of  a  eonneil  electeid  kf 
their  sereral  tribes. 

i  XXXIU  Cortes,  though  he  had  received  infbrmatbn  eoneeraiog 
themartikt  character  of  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  pro- 
fessions of  detiTttrinr  the  oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  M ontezoma, 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexieans,  and  the  example  of  their  an- 
cient alKesithe  Zempoallana,  might  induce  the  Tfascalaus  to  jraat 
him  a  fnendly  reception.  In  order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  (bsf 
Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors*  to  request  la 
hia  name,  and  in  that  of  the  cazique,  that  they  woald  permit  the 
Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  terntoriea  of  the  repobiie  in  their  wi} 
to  Mexico.  But  inatead  of  the  ffkroarable  answer  which  was  ex- 
pected, the  TIaseatans  seized  the  ambaasadora,  and,  without  aoj  re- 
gard to  their  public  character,  made  preparations  fbr  saerifieiiy 
them  to  their  gods.  At  the  same  time,  they  assembled  their  troop%. 
in  order  to  oppose  those  unknown  iaraders,  if  they  should  atcearpt 
to  make  their  passa^  good  br  force  of  arms.  Tarious  motives  esa- 
corred  in  precipitating  the  Tfaacalana  into  thia  reaolntion.  A  Ceres 
people,  shut  op  within  its  own  narrow  preciacu,and  little  aeeoitsai- 
ed  to  any  intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  copsider  every  stran- 
ger aa  an  enemy,  and,  la  eaailv  excited  to  anna.  They  eonefudedy 
from  Cortes*s  proposal  of  visiting  Montezunsa  ia  hia  capital  tha^ 
notwithatanding  all  hia  profeaaions,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  J^ 
monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.  The  imprudent  zeal  n 
Cortes  in  violating  the  templea  in  Zempoafla,  filled  the  'ilaseaiaoi 
with  horror;  and  aa  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their  snperMfin<>B 
t)\an  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to  a^fiig^ 
their  injured  goda,  and  to  acqcrire  the  merit  of  o(rertn$;  up  to  them, 
aa  victima,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  prtifane  their  al- 
Un;  they  contemned  the  amatl  oomber  of  tho  Spaniards,  u  they 
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hmi  not  yet  meastrtd  tlieir  own  strength  wUh  that  of  tliete  new  «i^ 
cmies,  and  bn^no  idea  of  the  superioriry  whiek  they  dorived  from 
their  arms  and  dioeipliBe. 

$  XXXUl.  Cortef  9  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  for  the  re* 
tprn  of  hift  anbatnadors,  advanced  into  the  Tiaiealan  lerritorieo.* 
Ao  the  retolutioai)  of  neople  who  delight  in  war  are  eieented  with 
no  lest  promptitude  than  they  are  formedf  he  fooad  troop*  in  tbo 
fiold  ready  to  oppose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intre- 
pidity; and,  in  the  first  eneonnter,  wounded  sooie  of  the  Bpaniardot 
and  killed  two  horoes;  a  loss»  in  their  situation,  of  great  moment^ 
beeaose  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  speeimeo  of  their  eouragt^ 
Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  armv 
marched  in  close  order;  he  chose  the  stations^  where  he  halted^ 
with  attentioB>  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care. 
Bnriiig  fourteen  days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  as- 
■aiilu,  the  Tlascalans  advancing  with  nomeroos  armies,  and  renew- 
ing the  attark  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perse- 
verance to  which  the  Spaniards  had  seen  nothins  parallel  in  the 
New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe  Uiose  tncoessive 
battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  particn- 
lara,  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  circnmstances,t 
with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  caa 
reader  the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no  equally 
It  of  danger;  and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  aeconnt  of 
thousands  slain  on  the  one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on 
tlieother«  the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition 
ef  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicissitudes  in  the  engagement^  eom- 
Band  no  attention. 

i  XXXIV.  There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war, 
which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon 
the  character,  both  of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  con- 
4}tterbrs.  Though  the  Tlascalans  brought  into  the  field  such  ntimer- 
ona  armies  as  appear  sufiieient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  their  small  bat- 
talion. Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The 
Tfasealansi  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
sirangers  to  military  order  and  discipline,  luid  lost,  in  a  great  meas- 
nre,  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their  num- 
bers, and  tlie  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  h)'  their  constant  solicitude 
to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of  honour,  founded 
on  a  sentiment  of  tenderness  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
strengthened  by  anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen 
triMnneing  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal  among  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Spain.  Attention  to  tliis  pions  office  occupied  them 
even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  broke  their  union,  and  ctiminished 
the  force  of  the  impression  which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint 
^ort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the 
imperfection  of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a 
great  measure  inoffensive.  After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmish- 
es and  aisaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.     Arrows 

•  August  30.  f  See  Note  C V. 
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attd  spears,  headed  with  iiiit  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  harden- 
ed ID  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords,  thouch  destmetiTe  weapons 
among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  hnek- 
lers,  and  eonid  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiUSi  or  qotlted  jaefcets, 
whteh  the  soldiers  wore.  The  TIasealans  advanced  boldly  to  the 
eharge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  wounded  though  all  slightly,  whieh  eannot  be  imputed  to  any 
want  of  eonrage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the 
arms  with  which  they  assailed  thera. 

Notwithstanding  the  fbry  with  which  the  TIasealans  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  they  seem  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities  with 
seme  degree  of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards 
warning  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they  knew  that  their  in* 
vaders  wanted  provisions,  and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other 
Americans,  that  they  had  left  their  own  country  because  it  did  not 
afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their  camp  a  large  supply  of 
poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully,  because  they 
scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  huneer,  and  it  would  be 
an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well  an 
disagreeable  to  themselves  to  Ibed  on  such  emaciated  prey. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  cue* 
miesj  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this  threat;  when  they  per- 
ceived, in  the  subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opi- 
nion, not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to 
conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order  of  beings  against  whom  hnmaa 
power  coold  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious  causes  of  such  ex- 
traordinary events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they  should  cm- 
ploy  in  order  to  repulse  (hose  formidable  invaders.  The  priesU,  af- 
ter many  sacrifices  and  incantations  delivered  this  response.  That 
these  strangers  were  the  oflbpring  of  the  sun,  pro-created  by  his 
animatinjp  energy  in  the  regions  ofthe  east;  thiit,by  day,  while  che- 
rished with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  inTioei- 
ble;  but  by  nighty  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vi- 
gour declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwin- 
dled down  into  mortal  men.  Theories  less  plausible  have  ^ned 
credit  with  more  enlightened  nations  and  have  influenced  their  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  this,  the  TIasealans,  with  tjieir  implicit 
confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
Ueaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a  strong  bo- 
dy in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled 
and  surprised.  But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment 
than  to  be  deceived  by  the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
sentinels  at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  extraordinary  movement 
among  the  TIasealans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops 
were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dispersed  the  party  with  grmi 
slaughter  without  allowing  it  to  approach  the  camp.  The  TIasca* 
lans,  convinced,  by  sad  experience,  that  their  priests  had  deluded 
them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to  deceive, 
or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  they  be- 
gan to  incline  scrioosly  to  peace. 
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$  XXXV.  They  were  at  a  lot*,  however,  io  what  manner  Co  ad- 
dress the  straii£;er8,  i^rhat  idea  to  form  of  their  ebaraeter,  and  whe- 
ther to  oonsider  thev  as  beings  «f  a  |;eDtle  or  of  a  malerolent  nature. 
Tbeie  were  eireamiti^ces  in  iheir  eondoec  whieh  seemed  to  favour 
eaeh  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  constantly  dismis* 
aedthe  prisoners  whom  they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often 
with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  nf  peaee 
after  every  victory;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who,  aeeording  to 
the  exterminating  system  of  war  known  in  America,  were  aeenstom- 
•d  to  saerifite  and  devour  without  merey  all  the  eaptives  taken  in 
haitle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  the 
humanity  of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes 
had  seized  fiAy  ol  their  eoantrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his 
camp,  and,  supposing  then  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  hands;  this 
bloody  spoctacle,  added  to  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  lire-arms  and 
horses,  filled  them  with  dreadful  impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
Invaders.*  This  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  address- 
ing the  Spaniards.  *^  If,"  said  they,  <^  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel 
^nd  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves,  that  you  may  drink 
their  blood  and  eat  their  flash.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  of- 
fering of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is 
■leat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you."  The  peace  which  both 
parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
riascalaos  yielded  themselres  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortes  ist  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the 
repnbltc  under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  persons 
aM  possessions  from  injury  or  violence. 

$  JlXXVI.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for 
the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among  a  small  body  of  men, 
sarronndedby  such  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the 
army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to 
rest,  slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run 
In  their  posts  on  a  nMment's  warning.  Manv  of  them  were  wound- 
ed, a  good  number,  and  among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured  under 
the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  several  had  died  since 
they  had  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the  supplies 
whieh  they  received  from  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want  of 
provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessities  most  requisite  in  dan- 
geroos  service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what 

was  composed  with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain* 

Worn  out  with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  sol- 
ders began  to  murmur,  and,  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and 
holdness  of  their  enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  reauired 
the  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes's  authority  and  address  to  check  this 
spirit  of  despondency  in  its  progress,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers 
with  their  wonted  sense  of  their  own  superiority  over  the  enemieflr 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend.  The  submyision  of  the  Tlascalans, 
and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of  a  superior  order, 
banished,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  all  memory  of 
past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  respect  to  their 

•  Sec  Note  CVT. 
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future  operatioDf ,  and  follj  satisfied  them  that  there  was  not  bow  aay 
power  IB  Ameriea  able  to  withitaBd  their  arms. 

§  XXXYIL  Cortes  remained  twenty  dajs  in  Tlasoala^  iw  order  to 
allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  after  sook  hard  senrioe. 
Daring  that  time,  he  was  employed  in  tranaotions  and  inqoiriea  of 
great  moment  with  respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  bob- 
ferenees  with  the  TIascalan  chiefs,  he  received  infbrmattoB  eoBeera* 
ing  every  particular  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or 
to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign,  which  coidd  be  of  use  in  regulating 
his  eonduet,  whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an 
enemy.  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the 
Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had  been  represented, 
and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive  IVom  the  aid  of  tueb 
powerful  confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinBattoB  ib 
order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exenton 
of  these  necessary.  The  Tlascalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natarat 
to  unpolished  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  ran  fVom 
the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Birery  thing  in  the  ap* 
pearanceand  ebnductof  their  guests,  waste  them  matter  of  wonder.* 
They  gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and  Ikn- 
cying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  orie^iny  were  eager  not  only  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  They  «ifimtf, 
accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico^  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  republic,  under  the  command  of  their  mostezpeii- 
enced  captains. 

$  XXXY III.  But,  after  bestowing  so  much  pains  on  cementing  tiiis 
anion,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were  on  the  point  of  being  fool, 
by  a  new  effusion  of  that  intemperate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cer« 
tes  was  animated,  no  less  than  the  other  adventurers  of  the  age.— 
They  all  considered  themselves  as  instruments  employed  by  hearen 
to  propagate  the  "Christian  faith,  and  the  less  they  were  aualified, 
either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a  function,  they  wet« 
more  eager  to  discharge  it  The  profound  veneration  of  the  Tlas- 
calans for  the  Spaniards,  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to 
some  of  their  chiefs  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
insist  that  they  shonid  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and  embrace 
the  faith  of  their  new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  univerMtl 
among  barbarous  nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  exeel- 
lence  of  what  he  taught;  but  contended,  that  the  Teuks  of  Tiascala 
were  divinities  no  less  than  the  God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed; 
and  as  that  Being  was  entitled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they 
were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers  which  their  ancestors  had 
worshipped.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless  to  urge  his  demand  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the 
Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to  men- 
tion this  again,  lest  the  rods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  euilt 
of  having  listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  en- 
raged at  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force,  what  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars, 
and  cast  down  their  idols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempo- 
atla,  if  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition, 

•  See  Note  CVn. 
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had  not  eheeked  hia  ioMBsiderftte  iaipetiiMity.  He  represented  the 
laipradeiiee  of  ineh  an  aitenpt  in  a  large  eity  newly  reeoneiled,  and 
filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than  warlike;  he  declared  that 
the  proeeeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always  appeared  to  him  preeipi- 
Cale  and  unjust;  that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword, 
or  infidels  tube  eoBTorted  by  violenee;  that  other  weapons  were  to  be 
•asployed  in  this  ministry— patient  instruction  must  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  hearty  before  men 
could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embraee  the  truth.  Amidst 
neenes,  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  in  such  close  uniou 
with  oppression  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and  humane  soothe 
the  mind  with  unexpected  pleasure;  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
•f  conscience  were  little  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  Spanish  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century  among  the  first  adrocates  against  persecu- 
tion, and  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  no  less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their 
proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He  left  the  Tiascalans  in  the  undisturb- 
ed exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that  they  should  desist 
from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in  sacrifice. 

§  XXXIX.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service,  re- 
solved to  continue  his  march  to  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
dissuasives  of  the  Tiascalans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  un- 
avoidable, if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and 
ernel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was  accompanied  by  six  thousand 
Tiascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of  forces  which  resembled  a 
regular  army.  They  directed  their  course  towards  Cholula^*  Mon- 
tezuma, who  had  at  length  consented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his 
presence,  having  informed  CorXes,  that  he  had  |;iven  orders  for  his 
friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable  town,  and 
though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  TIascala,  was  formerly  an  in- 
dependent state,  but  had  been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. This  was  considered  by  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy 
place,  the  sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims 
resorted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater  number  of  human  vic- 
tims wece^^iffered  in  its  principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico. 
Montezuma  seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from 
some  superstitious  hope  that  the  gods  would  not  suffer  this  sacred 
mansion  to  be  defiled  without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  those 
impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their  power  in  the  place  of 
its  peculiar  residence;  or  from  a  belief  that  he  himself  might  there 
attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  success^  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  his  divinities. 

^  $  XL.  Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tiascalans,  before  he  set  out 
en  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans..  He  him- 
self, though  received  into  the  town  with  ouith  seeming  respect  and 
cordiality,  observed  several  circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  ex- 
cited suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tiascalans,  who  were  encamped  at 
seme  distance  from  the  town,  as  theCholulans  refused  to  admit  their 
ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having Tound  means  to  enter  in 
disguise,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  obs^ved  the  women  and  chil- 

•  October  13. 
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dreo  of  the  prineipal  eitizeas  retiring  in  great  horrj  ererj  night;  and 
that  six  children  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which 
indicated  the  eiecation  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approach- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  information 
from  an  Indian  woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had 
gained,  that  the  destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted;  that  a  bo- 
dy of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town;  that  some  of  the 
streets  were  barricaded,  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  wera 
dug,  and  slightly  covered  over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might 
fall;  that  stones  or  massive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops  of 
the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry;  that  the  fatal 
hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable.  Cortes,  ahirmed 
at  this  concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  confirmed  the  in- 
telligence which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
Ke  instantly  resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them 
such  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  sub- 
jects with  terror.  For  this  purpose,  tbe  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans 
were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their 
quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  the  TIascalans  had  orders  to 
advance;  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent 
for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal  given  the  troops 
rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  leaders,  and  so 
much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  hands,  they 
stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  Mobile  the  Spaniards 
pressed  them  in  front,  the  TIascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear. — 
The  streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples, 
which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leading  men, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  seene  of 
horror  continued  two  days,  during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  all  that  the  destructive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  im- 
placable revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  inflict.  At  length  the 
carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Cholulans,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniaixl.  Cortes  then  released  the  magis- 
trates, and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery, 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  tho'oftence, 
but  required  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-estab- 
lish order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired  over  this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  were 
they  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  their  superior  discernment,  as 
well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city  was  in  a 
few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sa- 
cred buildings,  yielded  respectful  service  to  men,  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens.* 

$  XLT.  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards  Mexico,t 
which  was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.  In  every  pfaee  through 
which  he  passed,  he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it 
groaned;  and  thecaziques  or  governors  communicated  to  him  all  the 
grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  Mon- 
tezuma* with  that  unreserved  confidence  which  men  naturally  re- 

•  See  Note  CVIU.  I  October  29. 
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pote  in  superior  beings.  When  Cortes  first  observed  the  seeds  of 
diaeontenl  in  the  remote  provinees  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned  opon 
his  mind;  but  when  he  now  discovered  sacb  symptoms  of  alienation 
froBi  their  monarch  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  eoneluded  that 
tbe  vital  parts  of  the  constitution  were  affected,  and  eooeeived  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  overturning  a  state,  whose  natural 
strength  was  thus  divided  and  impaired.  While  those  reflections 
encouraged  the  general  to  persist  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the 
saldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to  their 
capacity.  In  descending  from  the  monntains  of  Chaico,  across  which 
the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their  view. 
When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
,  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  when  they  observed  fertile  and 
eultivated  fields,  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  conld  reach;  when 
they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  large 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  tho 
middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets;  the  scene  so  far  exceed- 
ed their  imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of 
romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  ana  guilded 
domes  were  presented  to  their  sight;  others  could  hardly  persuade 
themselves  that  this  wonderful  spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
dream.*  As  they  advanced,  their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their 
amazement  increased.  They  were  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  codn- 
try  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of  it,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should  obtain  an  ample  re- 
compense for  all  their  services  and  sufferings. 

$  XLII.  Hitherto  they  had  met  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  pro- 
gress, though  several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to 
suspect  that  some  design  was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off. 
Many  messengers  arrived  successively  from  Montezuma,  permitting 
them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as 
his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed;  and  so  wonderful  was  this 
infatuation,  which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  supposition  but 
that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  be- 
fore the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
tr  to  oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  ap- 
peared, the  Spaniards  without  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Monte« 
zoma's  sentiments,  continued  their  march  along  the  causeway  which 
led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  tbe 
strictest  discipline,  though  without  seeming  to  suspect  the  prince 
whom  t^ey  were  about  to  visit. 

$  XLIIL  When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  per- 
sons, who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came  forth  to  meet  them, 
adorned  with  plumes  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Bach  of 
these,  in  his  order,  passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to 
the  mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  country. 
Thej  announced  the  approach  of  MontezuiJia  himself,  and  soon  af- 
ter his  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  appeared  first  two  hundred 
persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in 
fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  bare-footed,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
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was  Meotezamay  ia  a  ebair  or  litter  riehl/  omaraenied  with  gold, 
and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favonrilea 
carried  him  on  their  shoalders»  others  BU|>ported  a  canopy  of  ciirioa» 
workmanship  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  offieem 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hand,  which  they  lifted  upon  high  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  and  at  that  sisnal  all  the  people  bowed  their  hea^, 
and  hid  their  faces  as  unworthy  to  look  upon  so  j^reat  a  monarek 
When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  towards  hhn 
with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same  Chne 
Montezuma  alighted  fVom  his  cbair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound  reverence, 
after  the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according 
to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand, 
and  then  kissing  it.  The  ceremony,  the  customary  expression  of 
veneration  from  inferiours  towards  those  who  were  above  them  ia 
rank,  appeared  such  amazine  condescension  in  a  proud  monarchy 
who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the  same 
species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjeets  firmly  believ^  those  per- 
sons, before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  lo  be  some- 
thing more  than  human.  Accordingly,  they  marched  through  the 
crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  satisfactidk,  heard 
themselves  denominated  Teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  Material 
passed  in  this  first  interview.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception  and  immediately 
took  leave  of  him  with  a  politeness  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more 
refined.  <«  You  are  now,"  sajs  he,  *<  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house;  refresh  yourselves  auer  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return."  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a 
house  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances*  which  served  for  defence 
as  well  as  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large, 
as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  their  security,  by 
planting  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which 
led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always 
on  guard,  and  bv  posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injunc- 
tions to  observe  the  same  vigilant  discipline  as  if  they  were  in  sight 
of  an  enemy's  camp. 

$  XLIY.  In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his  guests 
with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  interview,  and  bsought  presents 
of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the 
private  men  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to 
the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  ensued,  in  whieh 
Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with  respect  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  established  tradition,  he  told  him,  among 
the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  a  reipote 
region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  noH  subject  to  his  domioioD; 
that  after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted 
this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  promiiting,  that  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  govern- 
ment) and  reform  (heir  constitution  and  laws;  that,  from  what  he 
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had  heard  and  leen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  eoBTineed 
that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appearanee  the  Mexiean  tra- 
ditions aod  oropheeies  taught  them  to  expect;  that  aeeordingly  he 
had  reeeivea  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  same 
blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them- 
selves as  masters  in  his  dominions,  for  hoth  himself  and  his  sobjeets 
should  be  ready  to  eomply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wishes*  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  osnal  style,  with  respeet  to  the 
dignity  and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him 
ints  that  country;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse, 
that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Mon- 
teznma  had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next 
morning,  Cortes  and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted 
ia  a  public  andience  of  the  emperor.  The  three  subsequent  days 
were  employed  in  viewinj^  the  city;  the  appearance  of  whieh,  so  far 
snperior  in  the  order  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards 
bad  beheld  in  America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  strnetnre  of 
an  European  city,  filled  tbem  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlan,  hs  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives, 
is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  such  height, 
that,  though  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is 
mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high 
grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
waters  of  the  one  are  fresh,  those  of  the  other  brackish.  On  the 
banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands  adjoining  to  them,  the 
capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The  access  to  the  city 
was  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones  and  earth, 
about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during  the 
rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of 
considerable  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile 
and  a  half^  that  of  Tepeaca,*  on  the  north  west,  three  miles;  that  of 
Cooyacan,  towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east  there  was  no 
causeway,  and  the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.t  In  each 
of  these  causeways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through  which 
the  waters  flowed,  and  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which 
being  coveted  with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where 
an  uniform  appearanee.  As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  singu- 
lar, its  construction  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  but  the  houses  belonging  to  their  monarch,  and  to  persons  of 
dbtinction,  were  of  such  oimensions,  that,  in  comparison  with  any 
other  buildings  which  had  been  hitherto  discovered  in  America,  they 
mighjt  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were 
all  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which 

*  I  am  indebted  to  M.  CUvigero  for  correcting  an  error  of  importance  in  my 
description  of  Mexico.  From  the  east,  where  Tezeuco  was  situated,  there  was 
no  causeway,  as  I  have  obsenred,  and  yet  by  some  inattention  on  my  part,  or  on 
that  of  the  printer,  in  all  the  former  editions  one  of  the  causeways  ^u  said  to 
lead  to  Tezeuco.  M.  ClaTigero's  measurement  of  the  length  of  these  cause- 
ways differs  ttomcwhat  from  that  which  I  have  adopted  from  F.  Torribio.  Cl«''«or. 
if.  p.  72. 
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paised  (hrou|^h  the  city,  ia  gom^  of  iti  dfistrieti,  or  on  tbe  tMtr  of 
the  street  wbieh  intersected  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places 
were  large  openinf;s  or  sqaares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  tfie  great 
market,  is  said  to  hare  been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or  Bfty  thousand 
persons  carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city  the  pride  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the  industry  and  art  of  man, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of  aid  from 
any  domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in  their 
eomputationsy  reckon  that  there  were  at  least  sixty  thousand  inhatt- 
tants. 

$  XLV.  But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might 
amuse  or  attonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  srith 
respect  to  their  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ces, no  less  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  progress,  (hey  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  find 
were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having  once  met  with  open 
opposition  from  its  monarch.  The  Tlascalans,  had  earnestly  dissunH* 
ed  them  from  placing  such  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a 
city  of  such  a  peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  wootd 
have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  him  that  the  Mexiean  priests 
had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit  the 
Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off"  there  at  one 
blow  with  perfect  security.  They  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that 
the  apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the 
causeway,  or  by  destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their 
retreat  would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  most  remain  coop- 
ed up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid 
from  thejr  allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis- 
tinguished respect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real^  or 
to  consider  it  as  feigned?  Even  if  it  were  sincere,  could  they  promise 
on  its  continuance?  Their  safety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  mon- 
arch in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to  confide;  and  an  or- 
der flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  passinn, 
might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate. 

§  ^^^I*  These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meanest 
soldier,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  their  general.  Before 
he  set  out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Riea, 
that  Qoalpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  hsLv- 
ing  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of  the  people  whom 
the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  EselL- 
lante  had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  support  his  allies; 
that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards 
were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortal- 
ly wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  snrronnded 
by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  cap- 
tive, after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as 
an  indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his 
march.    But  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became  sensible,  that 
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AoVK  an  ^xpeM  of  eonfidenee  ia  the  suDerior  valoar  and  difteipline  of 
bit  troop9f  at  well  as  ft*om  the  dlaadvaatage  of  having  nothing  to 
guide  him  in  an  unknown  eountry,  but  the  defeetive  intelligenee 
which  he  had  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of  eommu- 
nieation  wai  very  imperfect,  he  bad  pushed  forward  into  a  situation, 
vhere  it  was  difaeult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  consequence 
of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  up- 
on supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had 
formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the 
first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  cease, 
mnd  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let 
loove  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time/he 
knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  series  of  victories^  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary success  could  screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irre- 
fularity.  From  all  these  considerations,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
is  station,  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
one  bold  step  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  still  bold- 
er. The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it;  and  after 
revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no 
less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma 
in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 
From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  person  of 
their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  he 
hoped  by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme 
direction  of  their  affairs;  or,  at  least  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in 
bis  hands^  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  fropi  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

(  XLVII.  This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid 
startled  at  a  measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more 
intelligent  and  resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in 
which  there  appeared  any  prospect  of  safetv,  warmly  approved  of 
itf  and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opin- 
ion, that  it  was  aereed  instantly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual 
hour  of  visiting  Montezuma*  Cortes  went  to  the  palace  accompaniM 
by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Davilia,five 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen 
men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  sauntered  at  some  distance, 
as  tf  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity;  small  parties  were  posted  at 
proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish  quarters 
to  the  court;  aqd  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan 
fJlies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes 
and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  suspicion;  the  Mexicans 
retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  con- 
ferences, reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  assault 
made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  pub* 
lie  reparation  fur  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
some  of  their  eompauions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great 
prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this 
unexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour,  either  from  conscious- 
oessof  ^uilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treat 
Vol.  L  88  n         } 
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ed,  asserted  his  own  innoeenee  with  great  earnestness,  and^as  a  proof 
of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoea  and  his  aeoompliees 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  seeming  eoroplaisanee, 
that  a  declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  hia  own 
mind,  but  that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers, 
who  would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hos* 
tile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence 
and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  aad 
honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.  The  first  mention  of  so  strange 
a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At 
length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily  answered, 
<<  ^I*hat  persons  of  his  rank  were  not  accustomed  voluntarily  to  give 
up  themselves  as  prisoners;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his 
subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  sove- 
reign." Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately 
to  soot  be  and  to  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became  warm;  and 
having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  an  iropefn* 
ous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  *<  Why  waste 
more  time  in  vain?  Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to 
the  heart."  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma  The  Spaniards,  he 
was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  thej 
would  recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  una- 
voidable. He  saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  eom- 
plied  with  their  request. 

§  XLVf II.  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution  Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not 
to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp, 
all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Rpanish  quarters.  When  it  was  knowa 
that  the  strangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of  grief  and  rage,  threateoiog 
the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as  the  punishment  justly 
due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appear- 
ed with  a  seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the 
tumult  was  hushed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  owachoiee 
that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  niitl« 
titude,  taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  plei^ 
sure,  quietly  dispersed. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers  in  the  midtt 
of  his  capital)  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  without  op- 
position or  bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  thia 
event,  either  with  respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  aae- 
cess  of  the  execution;  and  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction  authenticated  by  the  most  unquestionable  ev- 
idence, they  would  appear  so  wild  and  extravagant,  as  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  probability  which  must  be  preserved  evea  in 
fictitious  narrations. 

§  XLIX.  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with 
all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was 
attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His 
principal  officers  had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every 
function  of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.    The 
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Spaiiardt,  however,  watehed  him  with  the  lerapoloas  Tigilanee 
Whieh  was  natural  in  guarding  Auch  an  important  prize,*  endeavour- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  soothe  and  reeoneile  him  (o  his  situation,  by 
every  eiternal  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment.  But  from 
captive  prinees  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  HuflTering  is  never  far 
dittaoL  Qualpopoea,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  prineipal  officers  who 
served  under  him,  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued,  t  The  emperor 
gave  them  up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
erime,  and  determine  their  punishment  They  were  formally  tried 
by  a  Spanish  court-martial;  and  though  they  had  aeted  no  other  part 
than  what  beeame  loyal  subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  in  opposing  the  invadeis  of  their 
country,  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  execution  of 
such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  suspended.  The  unhappy  vie- 
tims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid 
ivas  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the 
public  defence.  An  innumerable  muhitudo  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in 
silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  their 
empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  au- 
thority of  strangers,  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  na- 
loral  sovereign;  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  an- 
cestors for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which  tha  Mexi- 
cans had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Esealante  without  orders  from  his  mas- 
ter, were  not  satisfied*  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument 
employed  in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of  it  escaped 
with  impunity.  Just  before  Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cor- 
tes entered  the  apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers,  and  a  soldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters;  and  approaching  the 
monarch  with  a  stern  cuuntenanee,  told  him,  that  as  the  persons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they  merited,  had  charg- 
ed him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  likewise  should  make  atonement  for  that  guilt;  then  turning 
away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  soldier 
to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his  person 
was  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as 
the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
complaints.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet, 
bathed  them  with  their  tears;  and  bearing  up  the  fetters  in  their 
hands,  endeavoured  with  officious  tenderness  to  lighten  their  pres- 
sure. Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency  abate,  until  Cortes  re- 
tomed  from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  ordered 
the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma*s  spirits  had  sunk  with 
unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent  joy;  and  with  an  un- 
becoming transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair 
to  transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  his 
deliverer. 

•  Sec  Note  ex.  f  December  4.  '. 
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$  L.  In  those  transaetions,  as  represented  b^  the  Spanith  liistt^ 
riant,  we  search  in  vain  for  the  qoatities  whieh  distinguish  stber 

garts  of  Cortes's  eonduet.  To  usurp  4  jurisdtetHin  whieh  eouM  isl 
elong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed  no  higher  eharaeter  than  thit 
of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  ^prtnee,  and  under  eoliiar  of  it,  to 
indiei  a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  eonduet  entitled  them  ts 
esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  pnt  the  mo^areh 
of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  such  ignominious  treatment, 
suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  is- 
considerable  than  wanton.  Acebrding  to  the  common  relation,  as 
account  can  be  given  either  of  the  one  aetion  or  the  other,  bat  that 
Cot'tes,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  presuming  on  the  aseendttt 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Meiieant ,  thought 
nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute. 
But,  in  one  view,  these  proceedings,  however  regugnant  to  jastiee 
and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that  artful  poliey  which  re^ 
ulated  every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the  Mexieast. 
They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beiu^  superior 
to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished 
that  sheddiuff  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  shouM  be  deemed  the  noit 
heinous  of  alt  crimes;  and  nothing  appeared  better  ealeulated  toei* 
(ablish  this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexicans,  who  bad 
ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cruel  deaths  and  to  oblige  their  monareb 
himself  to  submit  to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  forb^ 
ing  accessary  to  a  deed  so  atrocious.* 

I  LI.  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  nnhappy  penosi 
who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seeni 
aecordinely  to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  Ths 
spirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  but  subdued.  Dnriss 
SIX  months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexieo,  the  monarch  continaed 
in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearanee  of  as  entire  satitfas- 
tion  and  tranquility,  as  if  he  had  resided  there,  not  from  eonstraiiit, 
but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  osa- 
al.  He  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs;  every  order  Has  issued  ia 
his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appearing  the  same, 
and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulolisly  observed,  the  peopb 
were  so  little  sensible  of  any  ehanee,  that  they  obeyed  the  niandatei 
of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Soeh 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confinement;  and 
though  Cortes,  relying  on  this  ascendant  whieh  he  had  aequired 
over  their  minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to 
make  hunting  excursions  beyond  the  lake;  a  guard  of  a  few  Span- 
iards carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate  the  mnltttsde, 
and  secure  the  captive  monarch. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  Seizing  Montezuma, 
the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  extensive  anthori'* 
ty  in  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in 
a  long  course  of  time  by  open  force;  and  they  exercised  more  abio- 

•  See  Note  CXI. 
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kite  vwty  in  the  name  of  another  than  they  eoutd  have  done  in  their 
own.  The  arts  of  polished  nations,  in  safojeeting  sach  as  are  less 
iMf  roved,  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  every  period.  The  system 
•f  sereening  a  foreign  osnrpation,  nnder  the  sanetion  of  authority 
ikrived  from  the  natnral  rulers  of  a  eonntry,  the  device  of  employ- 
ing the  magiatrates  and  forms  already  established  as  instruments  to 
kitroduee  a  new  dominion,  of  whteh  we  are  apt  to  boast  of  snblime 
i^finements  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  present  age,  were  inventions  of 
a  more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried  with  success  in  the  West, 
iMig  before  they  were  practised  in  the  East. 

§  LII.  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  power  which 
he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He 
sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  saeh  eon- 
missions,  into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons 
of  distinotioii,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both  as 

Sides  and  proteetoirs.  They  visited  most  of  the  provinces,  viewed 
cir  soil  anJ  productions,  surveyed  with  particular  care  the  dis-. 
triets  whteh  yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places  as 
proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
misMs  of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  antho^itjr 
of  Montezuma,  degraded  some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  em- 
pire, whose  abilities  or  independent  spirit  excited  his  jealonsy>  and 
svhstituted  in  their  place  persons  less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thing  was  still  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished 
to  have  such  a  command  of  the  lake  as.  might  ensure  a  retreat,  if, 
eitber  f^m  levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  againsC 
him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own 
address,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplish. 
Having  frequently  entertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts 
of  the  European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  en- 
rtoeity  to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  had  made  their  way  through 
the  water  without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire, 
Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  feteh 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had  deposited  at  Vera 
Cmz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting  down  and  prepar- 
ing timber.  With  their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon 
eonvpleted  two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement 
to  the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  resonree, 
if  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

$  Llll.  Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's  tama 
submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more 
trying.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  sub<* 
ject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this 
requisition,  the  last  and  most  humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  aa 
to  eomply.  He  called  together  (he  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in 
a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the  traditions  and  proph^ 
eies  which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  iroin 
the  same  stock,  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 
promised  race;  that  therefore  he  recognised  the  right  of  the  monarch 
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to  govern  the  Meiiean  empire;  that  he  would  lay  hii  erown  at  his 
feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tfibutary.  While  uttering  these  words, 
Montezuma  discovered  how  deeply  he  was  affeeted  oy  making  sneh 
a  saerifiee.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  spirit  was^it  still  retained  sueh  a  sen^e 
of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  whieh  pierees  the  heart  of  prinees 
when  constrained  to  resign  independent  power.  The  first  mention 
of  such  a  resolution  struck  the  assembly  dumb  with  astonishment 
This  was  followed  by  a  sullen  murmur  of  sorrow  mingled  with  in- 
dignation, which  indicated  some  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be  near 
at  hand.  This  Cortes  foresaw^  and  seasonably  interposed  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive 
Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assuraace^ 
added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  to  the  authority  of 
their  monarch's  example,  extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  as- 
sembly.* The  act  of  submission  and  homage  was  executed  with  all 
the  formalities  which  the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  prescribe. 

$L1V.  Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this  pro- 
fession of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  present  to  his  new 
sovereign;  and,  after  his  example  his  subjects  brought  in  very  libe- 
ral contributions.  The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasure 
which  had  been  either  voluntanly  bestowed  upon  them  at  diflferent 
times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his  people  under 
various  pretexts;  and  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  the  valne 
pf  these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  workmanshipi 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were  impa* 
Uent  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  doe  to  the  king.  An- 
other fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  commander  in  chief.  The 
snms  advanced  by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers, 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were 
then  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided  among  the  army,  in- 
elndingthe  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different 
ranks:  After  so  many  defalcations,  the  share  of  a  private  man  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum  f«ll  so  far  below  their  san- 
guine expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it  with  scorn,  and 
others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their 
hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  exer- 
tion of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  ar- 
my were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  arma- 
ment, it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep 
away  so  great  aproportipn  of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood 
and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share  of  the  general  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an  enormont  sum. 
Some  of  Cortes*s  favourites  had  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the  royal  fifth, 
nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  common  stock.     It  was, 

*  See  NotoCXlI. 
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however,  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make 
a  larj^  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  provable  those  con- 
cealments were  not  of  great  consequence. 

$  LV.  The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  propor* 
tion  to  the  ideas  which  mi^ht  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the 
descriptions  given  by  historians  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico, 
or  by  considering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.  But, 
among  the  ancient  Meiieans,  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  standards 
by  which  the  worth  of  other  commodities  was  estimated;  and  desti- 
tute of  the  artificial  value  derived  from  this  circumstance*  were  no 
farther  in  request  than  as  they  furnished  materials  for  ornaments 
and  trinkets.  These  were  either  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their 
temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their  princes  and 
some  of  their  most  emipent  chiefs.  i\s  the  consumption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  inconsiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such 
as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
stretch,  in  order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which  their 
country  abounded.  What  gold  they  had,  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic  state.  The  utmost 
eflfort  of  their  labour  in  search  of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried 
down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
gold  which  subsided;  and  even  this  simple  operation,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to  survey  the  pro- 
vinces where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they  performed 
Tery  unskilfully.  From  all  those  causes*  the  whole  mass  of  gold  in 
possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for 
refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still 
less  considerable.  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  ra- 

Kacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant  passion,  and  though 
f  ontezoma  had  fondly  exhausted  his  treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating 
their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both,  which  probably  included 
great  part  of  the  bullion  m  the  empire^did  not  rise  in  value  above 
what  has  been  mentioned.* 

$  LVI.  But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other  matters, 
with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often 
nrged  him,  with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce 
bis  false  gods,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  reject- 
ed the  proposition  with  horror.  Superstition,  among  the  Mexicans, 
was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  complete  system,  that  its  insti- 
tutions naturally  took  fast  hold  of  the  mind;  and  while  the  rude  tribes 
in  other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  relinquish  a  few 
notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  nanae 
of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to  their  mode 
of  worship,  which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  such 
order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  venera- 
tion. Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  coo- 
atancy  of  Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  that  w 

•  SceKoteCXUI. 
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a  transport  of  zeal  he  led  oot  hit  goldiert  to  throw  down  the  idoU  in 
the  great  temple  bv  force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  io  defeoeo 
of  their  altars,  and  (he  people  erowdiog  with  great  ardour  to  support 
them,  Cortes's  prudence  overruled  his  zeal,  and  iodiieed  him  to  de- 
sist from  his  rash  attempt,  after  dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  ibt 
shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Marjr.* 

$  LVll.  From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the 
imprisonnfent  of  their  sovereign  and  soffered  the  eiaetions  of  stran* 

Sers  without  a  struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  thej  might  expel  or 
estroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge 
their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  leading  men  held  freqnent 
eonsultatioQs  with  Montezuma  for  this  purpose.  But  as  it  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the 
other  by  violence,  ho  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having 
called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed*  that  now,  as  all  the 
purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods  had  de- 
clared their  will,  and  (he  people  signi&cd  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  ont  of  the  empire.  With  this 
he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  desiruction  would  fail 
suddenly  on  their  heads.  The  tenor  of  (his  unexpected  reqnisitioni 
as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes 
ao  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  doepscheme  cooeert* 
td  between  Montezuma  and  his  subjects.  Ue  quickly  perceived  chat 
be  might  derive  more  advantage  from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the 
monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or 
to  oppose  it;  and  replied  with  great  composure,  that  he  had  already 
hegun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own  country;  but  as  he  bad  de« 
ttroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived, some  time  was  requisite  for 
building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable.  A  number  of  Mex^ 
leans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and  some  Spanish 
carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes  flatter- 
ed himself,  that  during  this  interval  he  should  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
0 oable  him  to  despise  it. 

$  LVUl.  Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portoearrero  and 
Monte^o  had  sailed  withfhis  despatches  to  Spain;  and  he  daily  exoeet* 
•d  their  return  with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  aing. 
Without  this,  his  condition  was  insecure  and  precarious,  and  sif- 
ter all  the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom 
to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid 
and  extensive  as  his  progress  bad  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  boay  of  men, 
which  by  thi«  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned; 
aor  con  id  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  isN 
ands,  nntil  he  reeeived  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 

$  LIX.  While  he  renuiined  in  this  cruel  situation,  anxious  about 
what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  by  the  late 
declaration  of  Montezuma,  oppressed  with  a*new  siddition  of  cares, 
a  Mexican  courier  arrived  witn  an  account  of  some  ships  having 
appeared  on  the  coast.    Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  imagining  that 


♦  See  Note  CXIV. 
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hn  inessengert  wert  retained  from  Spain,  and  that  the  eompletion 
of  all  his  whhes  and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings 
to  his  eompanionsy  who  received  them  with  transports  of  mutual 

gratolation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  eontinuance.  A  eourier  from 
andoTal,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Esealante  in  com- 
mand at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  instead  of  bring- 
iag  the  aid  whieh  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate 
^estruetiofi. 

$  LX.  The  motives  which  prompted  Velasauez  to  this  violent 
measore  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes's  departure, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  him.  His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his 
operations  to  Cuba,  strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last 
•oonfirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom 
Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They  from  some  motive  which  is  not  clearly 
«iplaifled  by  the  contemporary  historians,  touched  at  the  island  of 
^ttha,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their  general.  By  this 
floeaBS  Velasquez  not  only  learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  af«> 
<er  formally  renouncing  all  connexion  with  him,  had  established  an 
independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  king  to 
ifirs 


arm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority;  but  he  obtained  particu- 
lar information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable 
presents  which  Cortes  had  received^  and  the  invitine  prospects  of 
aaceess  that  opened  to  his  view.  Every  passion  which  can  agitate 
«B  ambitions  mind;  shame,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached; 
indignation,  at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  bad  selected  as 
the  object  of  his  favour  and  confidence;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his 
Ibrtane  to  aggrandise  an  enemy;  and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now 
raged  in  the  bosom  of  Velasquez.  All  these,  with  unrted  force,  ex« 
oited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on 
^be  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his  usurped  author- 
ity and  eonquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title 
ta  jnstify  snch  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with 
mm  aoeount  of  Orijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable  re- 
eeption;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  high  ex- 
Btetations  were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain,  that 
Velasquez  was  authorised  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
snd  appointed  governor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the 
time  of  Columbus.  Elated  by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour, 
and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  ju- 
risdiction, but  as  disobedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  he  determined  to 
vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  by  force 
of  arms.*  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  preparations,  was  such  as 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  passions  with 
which  he  was  animated;  and  in  a  short  time  an  armament  was  com- 

Eleted  consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
orsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers,  of  which  eighty  were  musket- 
oers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  crossbow  men,  together  with  a  train 


^  See  Note  CXV 
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of  twel?e  pieces  of  eMDon.  As  VelMoiiez'f  eiperieoee  of  the  faUd 
eonseqaence  of  eommittiog  to  another  wiiat  he  oughit  to  have  eieeit- 
ed  himself  had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he  vested  ths 
command  of  this  formidable  body,  whieh,  in  the  infaaej  of  the  Spaa- 
ish  power  in  America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pan* 
philo  de  Narraez,  with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes  and  his  prineipii 
officers;  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and  then  to  ctnplete  the  ais- 
coTcry  and  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  10. 

TYRE  was  situated  at  such  a  distance  fi-om  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea, 
as  made  it  impracticable  to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Phenicians  to  render  themselves  masters  of  Hhino- 
a-ura  or  Shinocohira,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  ^ea. 
Tliey  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  ourcbased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India, 
at  Elatb,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  they 
weve  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable; 
and,  being  re*shipped  in  that  port,  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed 
over  the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Casaub.  libr^  zvi.  p.  1128:  Diodor.  Sicul. 
Biblioth.  Histor.  Edit.  Weselingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

NOTE  II.  p.  12. 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  tlie  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curiou*  fragments  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity.  The  learned  and  industrious  Mr.  Dodwrll,  in  a  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurious  work,  the  compo- 
sition of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.  But  M.  do  Montesquieu, 
in  his  PEsprit  des  Loiz,  lib.  xxi*  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dissertation 
published^  torn.  zxvi.  of  the  Memoiresdc  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  etc.  have 
established  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  unanswerable. 
Barousio  lias  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage  with  a  disserta- 
tion lending  to  illustrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  M.  de  Boiigaui- 
irlUe  has,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject.  It  appears 
that  Uanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook  this  voyage 
'  in  smalt  vessels,  so  constructed,  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  the  coast.  He 
sailed  from  Gades  to  the  island  of  Ceme  in  twelve  Jays.  This  is  probably  what 
is  known  to  the  modems  by  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Arguim.  It  became  the 
chief  station  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coast;  and  M  de  Bougainville  con- 
tends, that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Carthaginian  power 
and  ingenuity.  Proceeding  from  Ceme,  and  still  following  the  winding  of  the 
coast,  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory,  which  be  called  The  Weti 
Ilvrnt  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to  another  promontory, 
wliich  he  named  The  Souih  Horn,  and  which  is  manifestly  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas^ 
about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances  contained  in  the 
short  abstract  of  his  Journal,  which  is  handed  down  to  us,  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance and  state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  confirmed  and  il- 
lustrated 1^  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modem  navigators.  Even  those 
circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have  been  produced  to 
InvaUdate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ceme,  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  day; 
bat  during  the  night  innumerable  fires  were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  cries  of  joy. 
The  same  thing,  as  Ramubio  observes,  still  takes  place.  The  eicessive  heat 
obliges  the  negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or  in  their  houses,  during  the 
day«  As  toon  as  the  sun  sets,  they  sally  out,  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  they  s])end  tlie  night.  Ramus,  i.  113.  F. 
Ia  another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  with  torrents  of  fire.  What 
occurred  to  M.  Adanton,  on  the  same  coast,  may  eiplain  thisi  **  As  soon,**  says 
her**iLS  the  sun  dipt  beneath  the  horizon,  and  night  overspread  the  eartli  with 
darkaess,  the  sea  lent  us  its  {riefldly  light.     While  the  prow  of  our  vessel 
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ploughed  the  foaming  soiges,  it  teemed  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed 
in  a  luminous  enclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like  a  large  circle  of  rays,  from 
whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stream  of  light.*'  Voy.  to  Sene- 
gal, p.  176.  This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observed  by  Hunter,  has  been  mea- 
tioned  as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Periplus.  It  is,  however, 
-  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates  Capt.  Cook's  second  Voya|;e, 
vol.  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has  been  translated,  and  every  point  with 
respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated,  with  much  learning  and  inanity,  in  a  work 
published  by  I>on  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Camporoanes,  entitled,  Antiguedad  maritiraa 
de  Cartago,  con  el  Periplo  de  su  General  Hannon  traducido  e  iUustrado.  BAad. 
1756. 4*»4 

NOTE  III.  p.  13. 

Long  aflef  the  navigstion  of  the  Phenicians  and  of  Eudozus  round  Africa, 
Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  historian  of  antiquity,  and  par* 
ticularly  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  amrms,  that 
it  was  not  known,  in  his  time,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent,  sti«tch- 
ing  to  tbe  soutli,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii.  Hist.  lib. 
iii.  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between 
the  southern  and  northern  temperate  zone.  Plinii.  Hist  Natur.  Edit,  in  usum 
Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  thoae 
voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  could 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus, 
bu^  treats  it  as  afabulons  tale,  lib.  Ii.  p.  155;  and,  according  to  bis  account  of 
it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  it  Strabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  th'tfig^  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Afnca.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  IISO.  Ptolemy,  the  most  in- 
quisitive and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  unacquainted 
with  any  part  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  eauinoctial  line;  Ibr 
he  supposes  that  th'is  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  tbe  sea,  but  that  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south  pole:  and  he  so  far  mistakes 
its  true  figure,  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemxi  Geogr.  lib.  nr.  c.  9.  Brietii.  Par- 
allela  Geogr.  veteris  et  nove,  p.  86. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  15. 

A  fact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  affords  a  very  strong  and  singular  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Ance- 
sine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  tiiose  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  ctreum- 
stances,  he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  pre- 
pared a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  CSeogr.  lib.  zv.  p.  1020. 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to 
that  monarch;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  par- 
ticular attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had  ac- 
curate maps  or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib. 
li.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 

NOTE  V,  p.  Iff. 

As  the  flux  and  re-flux  of  the  sea  is  remarkably  great  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Indus,  this  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks. 
Varen.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  17. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  to  advaoce  so  far  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by  motives  of  curiosity,  or  views  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage. In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea  concerning  the  position  of  that  great 
river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges  whidi  he 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth 
degree  of  longitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Islands.  But  its 
true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined,  by  astronomi- 
cal observations,  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  ^ve  degrees.  A  geographer  so  emi- 
nent must  l\ave  been  betrayed  into  ao  error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imperftc- 
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tion  of  tlie  Information  which  he  had  receiTed  conceniiiig  those  distant  regions » 
aod  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being  extreme^ 
rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  his  intelli- 
gence was  still  more  defective,  and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  countiy  of  the  Seres, 
or  China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  farther  east  than  its  true  position.  M.  d'An- 
▼iile,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modem  geographers,  has  set 
tbia  matter  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  disserUtions  published  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad 
des»  Inacript  etc.  tom.  zxzii.  p.  573,  604. 

NOTE  VII.  p.  ir. 

It  is  remai  kable,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  Were  made  chiefly  by  lami; 
those  of  the  modems  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  The  progress  of  conquest  led 
to  the  former,Uiat  of  commerce  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  judicious  observation  ofStrabo, 
that  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  iSreat  made  known  the  East,  those  of  the  Ro- 
niana  opened  the  West,  and  those  of  Mithridates,  king  ofPontut ,  the  North.  Lib. 
1.  p.  26.  When  discovery  is  carried  on  byland  alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow,  and 
its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried  on  only  bv  sea,  its  sphere  may  be 
more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid:  but  it  labours  under  peculiar  de- 
fects. Though  it  may  make  known  the  position  of  different  countries,  and  as- 
certain their  boundariea  as  far  as  these  are  determined  by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us 
in  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  interior  sute.  Above  tao  centuries  and  a 
half  have  efaipsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports;  but,  in  a  considerable  part  of  that 
great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than  survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its 
capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  The 
ancientSf  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  coasts,  except  where  they 
are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  in- 
to its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorua  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts  of  it  now  altogether  unknown.  Un- 
less both  modes  of  discovery  be  united  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth. 
must  remain  incomplete  and  inacurate. 

NOTE  vni,  p.  ig. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  Such  an  excessive  degree  of  beat  in  the 
torrid  zone,  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  tlus  error  long 
after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts  of  In- 
dia lying  within  the  tropics  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  raiders  to  produce  evidence  of  their  hokUne^ 
this  opinioD,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory  with 
their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed  attention  upon  every  psrt  of  phi- 
losophy known  to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was 
uniidiabitable,  and,  .of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones.  He  introduces  Afncanus  thus  ad* 
dressing  the  younger  Scipio:  **  Yon  see  this  earth  encompassed,  and  as  it  were 
boond  in  by  certain  zooes»  of  which  two  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other, 
and  SQStainiQg  the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold;  the 
middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  sun;  two  an  ha- 
bitable, the  people  in  tM  southern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have 
no  connexion."  Sommum  Sdpitmii,  c.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in 
a  treatise  purely  scientific.  ^  When  we  speak,"  says  he,  **  of  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  concerning  those  who  are  called  antipodes, 
it  must  be  always  understood,  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  southern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or  not. 
But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  course  which  the  sun  holda 
between  the  tropics  we  conclude  that  thero  is  another  zone  situated  to  the  south 
which  enjoys  the  same  degree  of  temperaturo  with  the  northern  one  which  we 
inhabit.*'^  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Doctr.  Temper,  in  quo  Uranolo- 
gium  sive  Systemata  var  Auctorum.  Amst.  1705,  vol.  iii.  The  opinion  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  with  respect  to  both  these  points,  was  the  same:  **  There  are  five 
divisions  of  the  earth,  which  are  called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near 
the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  frost, 
Tbere^  uid>lest  with  the  aspect  of  mUder  stars,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or  at 
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the  utmost  a  feeble  light  reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the 
earth,  in  which  is  the  orbit  of  the  san,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and 
fiery  Tapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two  other  portions 
of  tfte  earth  which  are  temperate;  but»  on  account  of  the  burning  region  inter- 
posed, there  can  be  no  communication  between  them.  Thus  Heaven  has  de- 
prived us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth.'*  Lib.  ii.  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  '•  The  portion  of  the  earth  which 
lies  near  the  equator  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat.*'  Lib. 
ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable  phi- 
losophers and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explaim  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  generally  received, 
we  may  observe,  that  Permenides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first 
who  divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  zoiK 
which  he  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics. 
Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  diflTerent 
zones  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modem  geographers.  Bat  the 
progress  of  discovery  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the 
earth  whidi  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  btit  populous  and 
fertile,  this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  tonid 
zone.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  they  al- 
lotted to  it.  From  a  x>assage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  fi^  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author 
of  antiquity  from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  cofioeming  this  subject,  1  sbodld 
conjecture,  that  those  iwbo  calculatexl  according  to  the  measurement  of  the 
earth  by  Eratosthenes,  supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen 
degrees,  about  eight  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  whereas,  such  as  followed  the 
computation  of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,'  or  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone.  Stra- 
bo, lib.  ii.  p.  151.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitid>le; 
according  to  the  latter,  about  one  half  of  it.  With  tlus  restriction,  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  less  absurd;  and  we  can  con- 
ceive the  reason  of  tlieir  asserting  thb  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they 
had  opened  a  commuoication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When 
men  of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by 
the  definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  de- 
grees; and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator, 
they  might  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  dis- 
course the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  g^ven  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  earth  which  lies  witliin  the  tropics.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  anaoqualnt- 
ed  with  those  ideas  of  the  later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the  divisioii  of 
Permanides,  describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  five.  Some  of  the 
ancients  rejected  the  notion  concern'mg  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
as  a  popular  error.  This,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  was  the  seatimeat  of  Pytha- 
g^as,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratostlienes  and  Polybius  had  adopted 
the  same  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  an- 
cient doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone, 
NOTE  IX.  p.  2S. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry, 
and  of  literal^  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  in  Portu- 
gal in  the  fineenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  More  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  it  was  introduced  by 
John  nL  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 

NOTE  X.  p*  83. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Portu- 
guese historian  Crarcia  de  Resende.  Some  English  merchants  having  resolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  des^mtched  am- 
l)assadors  to  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  wss 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  lie  issued  bis 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  part.  i?.  p.  2. 
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NOTE  XL  p.  S8. 

,  The  time  of  Ck>iu]nbus'8  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  tlie  following  cir* 
comstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  sea-faring  life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  de  was  bom  A.  I). 
1447.  life  of  Christ.  Columbus*  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchill's  Collect 
tioa  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  485. 

'  NOTE  XII.  p.  4f. 

The  spberieal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  They 
invented  the  method  still  in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  lattitude  of 
Afferent  places.    According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
wbiclv encompasses  the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  deg^rees— these 
they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees.  The 
country  of  the  Seres^  or  Sinui^  being  the  farthest  part  of  India  known  to  the  an- 
cients, was  supposed,  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fiAeen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  to  the  east  of  the  first  meridian,  passing  through  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Ptolemsi  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.    If  this  supposition  was  well  founded,  the  country 
of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty.five  de- 
iprees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands;  and  the  navigation,  in  that  di- 
rection, was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pur- 
SQing.    Marco  Polo  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries,  particularly  the 
islands  of  Cipango,  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  considerably  to  the  east 
of  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.    Marcus  Paulus  de  Region.  Oriental, 
lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  course,  this  country,  as  it  extended  further  to  the 
east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.    The  conclusions  of  Columbus 
though  drawn  fi*om  inacurate  observations,  were  just.    If  the  suppositions  of 
Karinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries,  which  Marco  Polo  visited, 
had  been  sitoi^ed  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude  Marinus  had  ascertained, 
the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East  Indies  must  have  been  to  steer  direct- 
ly west.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  glolxp 
has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  supposing  China  to  be  fifteen 
hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  east  from  the  Canary  Islands^ 
«nd  that  even  Ptelemy  was  mistaken,  when  he  reduced  the  longitude  of  China 
to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.     The  lon^tudc  of  the 
western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  is  seven  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.    But  Columbtis  followed  the 
light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who  were, 
at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  instructors  and  guides  of  mankind  in  the  science  of 
geography. 

NOTE  XIIL  p.  02. 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  tlie 
coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  thev  observed  witli  great 
attentioQ,  did  not  venture  to  any  con»derable  distance  from  land.  In  tlie  in- 
fancy of  navigation,  it  was  not  known,  that  birds  of^en  stretched  their  flight  to 
an  imnoense  distance  firom  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West-Indian 
Islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  distsnce  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
nearest  coast.  Sloan's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  SO.  Catesby  saw  an  owl 
at  sea,  when  the  ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  Buifon,  tom.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  which 
it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land  on  which  Columbus  seems  to  have  relied 
with  some  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observation  is  confirmed 
by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion. "  No  one  yet  knows,"  says  he,  ^  to  what  distance  any  of  the  oceanic  birdi 
go  to  seai  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land-'*  Voyage  towards  the 
South  Pole,  vol.  I  p.  275. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  57. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of  the 
harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  discoverer.— **  I  dis- 
^Tcred  a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter:  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me 
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to  sound,  and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fatboras  of  water.  Havioif  proeeeded 
coDfiderable  way  up  the  rhrer,  every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  thera.  The  bean- 
ty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  see  the  aan^ 
bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I  had 
seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  larcc  and  flourishing  trees,  the  birds  and 
the  verdure  of  the  plains  are  so  wonderfull;^  beautiful,  that  this  country  ezoeb 
all  others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night,  in  brightness  and  splendour,  so 
that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  few- 
ness a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  mv  pen  could  come  up  to 
the  truth;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such  beauty,  tb«t  I 
know  not  how  to  describe  it."  Life  of  Columb.  c.  30. 
NOTE  XV.  p.  59. 

The  account  which  Cplumbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaTioar  of 
the  natives  on  this  occasion,  is  very  striking.  "  The  king,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  **  havinf^  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed 
l^reat  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
in  many  large  canoes;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upon 
deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance;  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and  re- 
lations, took  all  possible  care  that  every  thine  ahould  be  properly  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  some  of  his  relations  weep- 
ing, to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  me  all  that  he  had.  I  can 
assure  your  highness,  that  so  much  care  would  not  be  taken  in  securing  our  ef- 
fects in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together  in  one  place  near 
his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  custody  of  it, 
were  emptied.  Re  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watdied 
during  the  whole  niglit,  and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  tliey  had  been  mock 
interested  in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affectionate,  so  tractable,  and  so 
peaceable,  that  I  swear  to  your  highneas,  that  tliere  is  not  a  better  race  of  incn, 
nor  a  better  counti^  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves; 
their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  always 
accompanied  with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  ni^ed,  yet 
your  highness  mav  be  assured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable  costomss 
the  king  is  served  with  fpretX  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  aee  him,  as  it  is  likewise  to  observe  the  wondafiil  memory  which 
these  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  knowmg  every  thing,  which  leads  tbem 
to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects.''  Life  of  Colomb.  c.  32.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which 
the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
NOTE  XVI.  p.  62, 

Every  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  be 
wrete  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  thb  occasion,  ex- 
hibits a  most  striking  picture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his 
public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  '*  1  would  have  been  less  concerned  for  this 
misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I  owe 
to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  tluit 
after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  m 
which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  tliat  my  opponents  would  have  been  oob- 
vinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highness,  and  the  extent  of  your  territory  increased 
by  me;  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  my  death.  All  this 
would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  b^n  attended  wiui  the  loss  of  those 
men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  who 
seeine  themselves  in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their  coming  along  with  me, 
but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me,  which  prevented  them  from  eetuming  as  they  of\en 
had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased, 
by  recollecting  that  I  had  lefl  my  two  sons  at  school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of 
friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in  aU  probability  be  known  that 
I  had  done  such  services  as  might  induce  your  highness  to  rememb^  them.  And 
though  I  comforted  myself  wiUi  the  fiiith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that, 
which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory  of  his  Church,  and  which  I  had  brought 
about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect,  yet  I  considered,  that  on  ac* 
count  of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  which  might  have 
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ittaiaed  in  tbii  world.  While  in  this  confuted  state,  I  thought  on  the  good 
Ibrtune  which  accomfMuiieB  vour  highnesses,  and  imagined,  that  although  1 
should  perish,  and  the  Teasel  be  lost,  it  was  possible  that  you  might  aom^w 
«oaie  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  suocesa  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed. For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon  parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  situa* 
tion  required,  that  I  had  discorercKi  the  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many 
days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  course  I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  the  goodness 
of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  higbnessea'  sub* 
jecu  were  left  in  posaession  of  all  that  I  had  discovered.  Having  aealed  this 
writing,  I  addressed  it  to  your  highnesses,  and  promised  a  thousaml  ducata  to 
«ny  person  who  should  deliver  it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the 
promised  reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another. 
I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to  be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  .parch- 
ment in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask, 
and  having  stopt  It  well,  I  cast  it  into  the  sea.  AU  the  men  believed  that  it 
was  some  act  of  devotion*  Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken 
up,  as  the  ships  approached  nearer  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first, 
and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  so  that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remidn* 
ing  above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 
NOTE  XVU.  p.  64. 

Some  Spanish  auHmrs  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealousy,  have  endeavour* 
«d  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  insinuating  that  he  was  led  to  the 
diacoveij  of  the  New  World,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising  genius, 
but  by  information  which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  account,  a  ves- 
sel having  been  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  wmds,  was  carried  before 
them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown  country,  from 
which  it  returned  with  difficulty;  the  pilot,  and  three  sailors,  being  the  only 
persons  who  survived  the  distresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of  pro- 
visions  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  afto  their  arrival,  all 
the  four  died;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  bouse  of  Columbus, 
his  intimate  friend,  disclosed  to  him,  before  his  death,  the  secret  of  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and  left  him  his  papm  containing  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  which  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  m  his  undertaking. 
Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  auuor*who  published  this  story.  Hist.  c. 
13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it.  Neither  the 
name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination  is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it  belon^d 
to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andaluua,  and  was  sailing  either  to  the  Canaries, 
or  to  Madeira;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayner  on  iu  way  to  England;  others,  a 
Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  name  of  the  pilot  is  alike 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  he  landed  on  his  return.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal;  according  to  others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores. 
The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made,  is  no  leas  uncertain.  Monson's  Nav. 
Tracts.  Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries, 
by  And.  Bemaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera, 
with  his  usual  judgement,  passes  over  it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  no^ce  of  this 
report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
As  Columbus  held  his  course  directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  vvied 
it,  some  later  authors  have  supposed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being 
guided  by  some  previous  information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  the  principles 
on  which  he  foonded  all  his  hopes  of  success,  that  hy  holding  a  westerly  course, 
he  must  certainly  arrive  at  those  regions  of  the  east  described,  by  the  ancients. 
His  firm  belief  of  his  own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it 
without  deviation.  ..  ,  .  ^.      r*  i 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  m  uuestion  Colum- 
bus's claim  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  Gemian  authors 
a«:ribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  was  of  Uie  noble 
famUy  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbacb,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  m  the  Impe- 
rial  town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  fuller. 
Better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of 
cosmography,  as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
QuaUties  of  which  he  )ud  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  mvesti- 
gate  and  describe.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  be  re- 
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paired  to  Lisbon  whither  the  hme  of  the  Portuguete  ditcovoriet  jovilcd  ftfl  Ihe 
kdTenturous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  at  ve  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of 
whose  Chronico  JfumH  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Kuremfcjerg  A.  P. 
1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmompher  raised  him»  in  conjunction  with  Diego  Caao» 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron  6tted  out  for  discoverer  in  the  year  1483.  Jip 
that  Toyage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  lie  settled  in 
tl>e  islaud  cif  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Ck>lumbiif. 
Uerrera,  dca.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Blagell:m  had  a  terreatrial  globe  made  by  Bebai^ii 
on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he  proposed  to  hold  in  search  of  the 
ooinmunicution  with  the  Sooth  Sea,  which  he  afterwards  discovered.  Goman 
Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year  1493,  Behaim  visited 
his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his  own  hand, 
which  is  still  presa>ved  among  the  archieves  of  the  fiunily.  Thus  far  the  storj 
of  Marttn  Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authenticated,  but  the  account  of  bis  having 
discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appears  to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In.  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Bahaim 
but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  Dissertation,  de  vero  Novi  Orb  is  Inveotore, 
published  at  Franefort*  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by 
the  authority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany; 
but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information  communicated  to  roe  by  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  John  Beinold  Forster,  I  am  now  satis^ed  that  I  was  mistaken.  Dr.  For* 
Iter  has  been  likewise  in  good  as  to  Civour  me  with  a  copy' of  Behaim's  map,  as 
published  by  Doppelmayer  in  his  account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artists  of 
Nuremberg.  From  this  map,  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical  knowledge  at 
that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  on^  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  situation.  Nor 
can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Behaim  had  the  least  know- 
ledge of  any  region  in  America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an  island  ti)  which  be 
gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  some  part  of 
Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it  in  the  same  latitude  with 
the  Cape  Verd  Isles,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary  island  which  has  been 
admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  authc  rity  than  the  legend  of  the 
Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Bredan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  fabulous  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  notice.  Girald.  Caipbriensls  ap,  Miisingham  Florilegium  Sanc- 
torum, p.  427. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  AiQerica  seem  not  to  rest  pi^ 
a  foundation  much  more  solid  ?n  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  king  of  North  ^alea, 
concerning  the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  weary  of 
this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more  quiet  settlement.  Qe 
steered  due  w^t,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  cooii- 
try,  which  appeared  to  him  so  (desirable,  that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  earned 
thither  several  of  bis  adherents  and  companions.  This  b  said  to  haye  happened 
llbout  the  year  11/0,  and  after  that,  be  and  bis  colony  were  heard  of  no  iVMirel 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  testimony  the  authenticity  gf 
this  story  rests,  published  his  history  above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the 
event  which  he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welsh 
lit  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  tran  action  so  remote  must  have  been  very  im* 
perfectly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  be  confirmed  by  some  author  pf  |^reat- 
er  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc's  voyage  than  Powell.  Later  amti- 
quaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Meridith  ap  Rhees,  a  Welsh 
bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  $ut  he  too  lived  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from 
the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  witness  of  much  more  credit  than 
Powell.  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  convey  no  ii^- 
formation,  but  that  Bladoc.  dissatisfied  ^ith  his  domestic  situation,  employed 
himself  in  searching  the  ocean  for  new  possessions.  But  even  if  w^  admit  the 
authenticity  of  Powell's  story,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown  country 
which  Madoc  discovered  by  steering  west,  in  such  a  course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to 
the  noril),  was  any  part  of  America.  The  naval  skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage.  If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  wss  Ifadeira,  or  some  other  of  t|)e  western  isles.  The 
affinity  of  the  Welsh  lang^ge  with  some  dialects  spoken  in  America,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  Bat 
that  afltoity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  instancei.  and  in  some  of  thes^  is  sa  pb« 
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ttwtt,  or  90  fiuldfhl,  that  no  conclaiioti  can  b^  drawn  f^om  Ui<  ca^atresemb- 
Uhce  of  a  small  number  of  worda.  There  is  a  bird^  which,  as  fa^  as  is  yet  known 
is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  fh>m  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of 
lIa§^Uan.  It  is  distinguished  by  th^  name  of  Ptngvifi.  This  word  in  the  Welsh 
language  signifies  White-head.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favbur  the  preten^ 
sions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discoTcry  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable 
^roof  of  the  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  witK  that  spoken  in  this  region  of 
America.  But  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Pen- 
^in,  observes,  ^t  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  *<  so  that  we 
Itoust  resign  every  hope,"  adds,  he,  **  founded  on  this  hypothesis  of  retrieving 
the  Cambriin  race  in  the  New  World."  l^hilos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii:  p.  91,  etc. 
Besides  this,  if  the  Welsh,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfXh  century,  had  settled 
in  any  part  of  America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must 
have  been  found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  were  discovered  about 
three  hundred  years  posterior  to  their  migration;  a  |k>riod  so  short,  that,  in  the 
course  of  it,  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be 
toUlly  forgotten.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of 
Henry  II.  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates,  concerning  the  discoveriesL 
inade  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments  of^ 
great  weight. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Ifor^egiafls  to  the  discovery  of  America,  seem  to  be 
better  founded  than  those  of  the  Germans  o>  Welsh.  The  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia were  remarkal>le  in  the  itliddle  ageti  for  the  boldness  and  extent  of  their 
maritime  excursions.  In  874,  the  Norwegians  discotiered,  and  plant^l  a  colony 
io  Iceland.  In  983,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  established  settlements' 
there.  From  that  some  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the  West,  and 
discovered  a  country  more  inviting  thati  those  bofrid  regions  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  According  to  ^ir'  representation,  this  country  Was  sandy  on 
the  coasts*,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  woocT,  on  which  ac- 
CDtmt  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Beae-Umd^  and  MarkJand^  aod  having  afterwardi 
found  some  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  called  it  IVitiland,  The 
credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  fkr  as  I  know,  on  the  suthority  of  the  io^a^  or  chro- 
nique  of  king  Glaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or  Siurlutom,  published 
bj  Perinskiol  at  Stockholm,  A.  U.  1697.  As  Snorro  was  bom  in  the  year  1179, 
bis  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  Cienturies  after  the  event  which  he 
relates.  His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries  of  Biam,  and  his  com- 
panion JJef,  is  a  very  rude  Confused  tide,  p.  104^  110,  326.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  from  him.  what  part  of  America  it  was  in  which  the  Norwegians  land- 
ed. According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  must  have 
been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Labradore*  approacbin|^  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's  Straits.  Grapes  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  production  of  that  country.  TorfeUs  supposes  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which,  the  place  wnere.  the  Norwegians 
]|Uided  noay  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude  49^.  But  neither  is  that 
the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  perusing  Snorro's  tale,  I  should  think 
tkat  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corresponds  best  with  that  of  the  coilntry 
discovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes,  however,  are  not  the  production  of  that 
Wrren  island.  Other  conjectures  are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,  In  trod,  a  THist. 
de  Dennem.  175,  etc  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  north,  to  examine  them.  It  seems  manifest,  that  if  tl|e  ?(orwegians  did  dis- 
cover any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their  attempts  to  plant  ookHiies  pro« 
vied  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  soon  lost. 
NOTE  XVIII.  p.  65. 

Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleria  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  in  the 
cour;t  of  Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred,  describes  tlie  sentiments  with  which 
I.e  himself  And  his  learned  correspondents  were  affected,  in  very  striking  terms, 
**  Pre  Ictitia  prosiluise  te,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prx  gaudio  temperasse,  quando 
llteras  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodunt  orbe  latenti  hactenns,  te  certiorem 
feci,  mi  suavissime  Pomponi,  insinunsti.  Rx  tuis  ipse  literis  colligo,  quid  sen- 
yeris.  Scngisti  autem.  tantique  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  summa  doctrina  insig* 
nitum  decuit..  Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  prxstari  potest  ingfeniife,  Ut« 
suauor?  quod  condlmentum  gratiusP  A  me  facio  conjecturnm.    Beari  ^tio 
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spirilus  nieos,  quAodo  accitoa  aUoqaor  pradentet  ali<}U0B  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  cede' 
tint  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecunUrum  cumults  augendis  miaeri  airari,  U- 
bjdtnibus  obacoeni;  nostras  nos  mentes  postquam^Deo  pleni  aliquando  fuerimai, 
conteraplandoy  hujuacemodirenim  notitia  demulciamus."  Epist.  152.  Pompo- 
nio  Lxto. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  71. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  science^  in  that  aee»  persuaded  that  the  coontries  which 
Ck>kimbu8  had  discoTered  were  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  tliat  Bemaldes, 
the  Cura  de  Los  Pakicios,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  bat  a 
part  of  the  eontinent,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  This  he 
delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  his  guest  for  some  time 
on  his  return  from  bis  second  voyage;  and  he  supports  it  by  several  arguments, 
mostly  founded  on  tlie  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  penes  me,  Antonia 
Gallo  who  was  secretary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  account  of  the  naingations  and  discoveries  of 
his  countryman  Columbus^  annexed  to  his  Opuscula  I^storica  de  rebu»  popuU, 
Genuensis;  in  which  he  informs  us,  from  letters  of  Columbus  which  be  himself 
had  seen,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded  on  nautical  observations,  that  one  of 
the  islands  he  had  discoveied  was  distant  only  two  hours  or  thirty,  degrees  fivoa 
Cattigara,  which  in  the  charts  of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down, 
upon  the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asia. 
From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  continent  did  not  obstruct  the 
navigation,  there  must  be  a  short  and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  coarse, 
to  this  extreme  r^ion  of  the  East.  Muratori  Scriptoria  Rer.  Italicarum,  toI* 
xxiil.  p.  304. 

NOTE  XX.  p.  7#. 

Bemaldes,  the  Ctwa  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary  writer,  says, 
that  five  hundred  of  these  captives  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in  Se- 
ville as  slaves;  but  that  by  the  change  of  climate  and  their  inability  to  bear  the 
&tigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  short  time.    MS.  peneB  me, 
NOTE  XXI.  p.  80. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions  concerning  the 
countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  violent  swell  and  agitation  of  the 
waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part 
of  the  terraaueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstances  concurred 
in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted  this  errone- 
ous principle  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  fall  in  with  a 
notion  o^  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102.  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  bigli. 
est  land  in  the  earth;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discov- 
er this  happy  abode,  N^r  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  person  of  so  mudh 
sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  such  a  fiibulous  author 
as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  were  obliged  to  foUo^csach 
guides  as  they  could  find;  and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  manuscript 
of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that  no  inconsiderable  de|^ree  of 
credit  was  given  to  the  testilnony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age.  Bemal£s  Ire- 
quently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

NOTE  XXII.  p  85. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespuc^ci, 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columhus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment  against 
Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering  into  that  of  Portugal, 
may  have  prompted  these  writers  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he  performed.— 
But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by  the  same  preju- 
dice. Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author;  he  resided  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with  respect  to  all  public  trans- 
actions; and  yet  neither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general  history  published  of  the 
New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour  of  having  first  dis- 
covered the  continent.  Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to  America  in  the  year 
1541,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time.    He  appears  to  have  been  animated 
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ivith  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  hit  native  country,  and  yet  does  not 
tnention  the  exploits  and  discoTeries  of  Vespucci.  Herrera,  who  compiled  his 
general  history  of  America  from  the  most  authentic  records,  not  only  follows  those 
early  writers,  but  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying  the  dates  of  hoth  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other, 
in  order  that  be  might  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the 
eoiitinent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  asserts,  ihat  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Ojeda  himself, 
that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when  returning  to  Spain  from  hb  ^rst  voyage; 
whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  returned  directly  to  Cadiz  from  the  coast 
of  Paris,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola  only  in  their  second  voyage;  and  that  he  had 
finished  the  voyage  in  five  months;  whereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account, 
be  had  employed  seventeen  montlis  in  performing  it.  Viagj^o  Primo  de  Am. 
Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this 
inquest  in  another  part  of  his  Decads,  and  to  the  same  effect.  H^r.  dec.  1.  lib. 
vii.  c.  5.  Columbuis  was  in  Hiapaniola  when  Oieda  arrived  there,  and  had  by 
that  time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojeda's  attempt  to 
excite  a  new  insurrection,  and  of  consequence,  his  voyage  must  have  been  poste- 
rior to  that  of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84^  According  to  Vespucci's 
account,  he  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  May  10, 1497.  ^^'  primo,  p.  6.  At 
that  time  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  vovage,  and 
seems  to  hsve  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of  the  New 
World  were  at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of 
Columbus.  It  is  not  probable,  that  at  that  period  a  commission  would  be  grant- 
ed to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  admiral,  by  undertaking  a  voyage  which 
he  himself  intended  to  perform. 

'Fonseca,  who  patronised  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license  for  his  voyage,  was  not 
recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  direction  of  Indian  affiurs,  until  the  death 
of  prince  of  John,  which  happened  September  1497,  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  several 
months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci  ^pretends  to  have  set  out  upon 
his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini, 
A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no  merit,  written  with  little  judgment,  and  less 
candour.  He  contends  for  his  countryman's  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence 
to  support  it.  We  learn  firom  him  that  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was 
published  as  early  as  the  year  1510,  and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp, 
p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  of  America  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New 
World,  is  not  certain. 

NOTE  XXIII.  p.  108. 
The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all 
their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  ac- 
quired in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  '*  1 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
to  you  and  declare,  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who 
is  one  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are 
descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations  dur- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  provinces,  because 
one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have  found  in  one  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  preservation;  therefore,  God  our  Lord  ^ve  the  charge 
of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  Lord 
and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  th^  are  bom,  or 
in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience  unto  him.-* 
He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  commanded  him  to 
establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  the  government  of 
the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
Uim  is  given  the  lume  of  Pope,  which  signifies  admirable,  great  fathev  and  guar- 
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dui^,  because  lie  isthii  father  and  governor  of  all  men.  Tbbtfb  Who  live^  in 
the  time  of  this  holy  father,  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  and 
king,  and  the  stlperior  of  the  universe.  The  same  has  been  obsei-ved  with  respect 
to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  to  the  pontificate.  Thus  it  noW 
continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  World. 

*•  One  of  the«ie  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  World,  haih  made  ai  grant  of  these  i*^ 
iljids,  ind  of  the  Tierra  Firmc  of  the  ocean,  sea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  6f  Castile, 
Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors,  our 
sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  pas- 
sed upon  Uiat  occasion,  which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire  it  Thus  his  nujestj 
is  king  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation; 
and,  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title  hath  been 
notified,  have  recogfnised  his  majesty,  and  no mi^  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to 
him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance,  and  instantly  ah  soon  as 
they  received  information,  they  obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by  the  kine  to 
preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith;  and  all  these,  of  Uieir 
own  free  will,  without  any  recompense  or  gratuity,  became  Christians,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  so;  and  bis  majesty  having  received  them  graciously  under  his  protec- 
tion, has  6ommanded  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  4ame  ms^nner  as  his  other 
ffttbjects  and  vassals.  Yoo  are  boUnd  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner. — 
Therefore  t  nbw  entreat  and  require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  1  have  de- 
clared to  you;  and  thstt  you  may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take 
such  time  ks  it  reasonablie,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as 
the  superior  atid  guide  of  the  universe,  and  likewise  the  hol^  father  called  the 
Pope,  in  his  own  ri^ht,  andhift  majesty  by  his  appointment,  as  king  and  so- 
vereign, lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Terra  Firme;  and  tliat  you  consent 
t^s^  rae  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall  declare  and  preach  to  yoti  the  doctrines 
above  mentioned.  If  voa  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  yoa 
are  bound  and  obh|^;  and  his  majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  ytm. 
iHth  love, and  kindness,  and  vt\\\  leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and 
exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  bestow 
upon  you  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply, 
or  maiieiotltfly  delay  to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  1  will 
^tcr  yotur  countrj*  by  force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  vou  with  the  utmost  tm- 
lence,  I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  to  the  church  and  the  lung-, 
twill  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  and  dis» 
pose  of  them  according  to  his  majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  seize  your  goods*  and 
do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed 
and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  arid  not  to  his  nia- 
jeny,  or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  noe;  and  aft  I  have  now  made 
this  declaration  and  reouisltion  onto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to 
^ant  me  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  f(>rm."  Herrera,  dec.  1-  \3k 
tU»  c.  14. 

NOTE  XXIV.  p.  11* 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes,  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  mf» 
Whotn  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty  fit  for  service  at  one 
time.  So  much  did  tliey  suffer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Herrera, 
dec.  1.  IH>.  X.  c.  16.     P.  M^t.  decad.  22$, 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  121. 

Fonseca,  bishop  of  Palencia,  the  prmcipal  director  of  American  affairs,  bsd* 
eight  hundred  Indians  in  property;  the  commendator  Lope  de  Conchilloa,  his 
chief  associate  in  that  department,  eleven  hundred,  and  other  favourites  b«l 
considerable  numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  those 
slaves  to  the  planters.  Herrera,  deq.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 
NOTE  XXVI.  p.  133. 

Though  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than  the  other  re- 
^idhs  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  water  in  Yucatan.  This  penin- 
suIm  projects  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but  where  broadest  does  not 
extend  above  twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  only  without 
mounuinty  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  grotfnd.    The  inh^itants  are 
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»uppB«d  with  water  from  pil»,  «nd  vhayv^  they  dig  thtpn,  fini  U  in  •btm'r 
dance.  It  is  probable.  fW>m  all  thoae  circuip9tancea,  that  this  country  waa  for- 
merly covered  by  theaea.  Herrene  Peacriptio  Ind»  OccidenUHs,  p.  14.  Hiatoirc 
oatureUe,  par  M.  de  Buflfon,  otfi.  i.  p.  593. 

NOTE  XXVII.  p.  184. 

M.  ClaTigeio  ceaaures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaniards  vho  sailed 
with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying,  nt  tlie  warmth  of  their  imagination, 
t^  they  saw  cUirs  on  the  f^Qast  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolot.  I 
fcoow  not  what  translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted,  (for  his  quotation  from 
U  is  not  tal^en  from  the  original,)  hut  1  ipever  imagined  that  any  building  creeled  by 
/Lmericans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure  with  their  ut- 
i^oat  skill  in  architecture  waa  incapable  of  rearing.  My  worda  are,  that  they 
liMMsicyi  the  villages  which  they  vaw  irom  their  ships  '*  to  be  cities  adorned  with 
towera  ^nd  pinnacles/'  Bypitmacln  I  meant  aorae  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
building;  and  the  passage  ia  translated  almost  literally  from  Herrera,dec.  3.  lib. 
iU.  c  1.  |o  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new  coontriea  given  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
cpvei^rs  in  that  age  this  warmth  of  admiration  is  conspicuous;  and  led  tliem  to 
describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most  splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  bis 
companions  first  beheld  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they 
had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dignified  it  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo,  B.  Diaz, 
c»  2.  From  the  aame  caune  Gnjalvs  and  his  aasociates  thought  the  country  along 
the  coast  of  which  they  held  their  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 
NOTE  XXVlll.  p.  18S. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyreneea  is.  according  to  M.  Cas- 
lini,  SIX  ihouaand  six  hundred  and  fbrtv-aiz  fiset.  The  height  of  the  mountain 
Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  tea  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The 
height  of  the  Peak  of  Tenneriffi&,aecordingto  the  measurement  of  P.  Feuille,  ia 
thirteen  thousand  one  bundned  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height  of  Chimbo« 
lazzo,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet;  no  leaa  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent  Voy.  de  D.  Jiian  Ulloa,  Obser* 
vations  Astron.  et  Pbvsiq.  torn.  it.  p.  114.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimbo* 
razzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  i^  covert  perpetually  with  snow,  is 
DO  less  than  two  thousand  ibur  hundred  feet  from  iu  summit.  Prevot.  Hist. 
Gener,  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii   p.  636. 

NOTB  XXIX.  p.  18S. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  general  asser- 
tions, I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye  witness,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Mor 
^nese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayrea  in  1749,  and  thus  represents 'what  he 
^t  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  <*  While  t  resid- 
ed in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  ^graphy  that  the  mouth  of  the 
river  De  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  m  breadth,  I  considered  it  aa  an 
exaggeration,  because  in  this  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  ri- 
Tera.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  1  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  with  my  own  eyes;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as  it 
was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumstance:  when  we 
took  our  departure  from  Monte-Viedo,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  diminished, 
we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  we  could  not  discover 
land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
•ome  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  set,  if  the  fresh  water 
of  t|ie  river,  which  was  turpid  like  the  Po,  had  not  aatisfied  us  it  was  a  river.— 
Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  snd  where  it  is 
•till  much  narrower,  it  m  not  only  impossible  to  discern  the  opposite  coast,  which 
is  indeed  very  low  and  flat:  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houses  or  the  tops  of 
the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Colonia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.'*  Letters  prima,  published  by  Muratorio,  II  Christianesimo  Felice^  etc.  i. 
p.25r. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.  140. 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  are  the^countries  ^hich  lie 
w  the  WM  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France;  and  in  every  part 
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of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  froxen  daring  winter  to  the  Uiickiiess  of  teve' 
ral  feet;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep;  almost  all  the  birds  fly,  durinff 
that  season,  from  a  climate  where  thej  could  not  live.  The  country  of  the  £s- 
kimaux,  part  of  Labrador*  and  the  countries  on  the  south  of  Hudson's  B«y»  are 
in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Briuin;  and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense»  that  even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  caltivatioii. 
NOTE  XXXI.    p,l4i. 

Aoosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  1  know,  who  endeavoured  to  aoeoont 
for  the  diiEerent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the  ageno^of 
the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hist.  Moral,  etc.  lib.  ii.  and  iit  M.  de  Banon 
adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observations,  but  lias 
employed  his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  embellishing  and  pla- 
cing it  in  the  most  striking  lig^t  Some  remarks  may  be  added,  which  tend  to 
illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in  every  inquiry  concemini^ 
the  temperature  of  various  climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob  the  sur&ce  of 
some  of  its  heat  By  means  of  this,  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if 
it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  come,  by  degrees*  to  pass  over 
a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  Its  owa 
keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all  the 
severity  of  intense  frost. 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea;  tlie  superficial  water 
must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportiooally 
warmed.  But  the  superficial  and  colder  water  becoming  specifically  bearier 
than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its  place, 
which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air  wbich  paa* 
ses  over  it,  and  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  superficial  water,  and 
successive  assent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  the  consequent  successive  abate- 
ment of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided  1:^  the  agiution  caused  in  the  sea  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides.  This  wiU 
go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  the  whole  wa- 
ter is  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  surfiiee  is  no  longer  removed  ftx>m  tbe 
action  of  the  wind,  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by  fi^Mt.  l^lfteB- 
cver  the  surface  freezes,  the  wind  \a  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  from  below, 
and  it  gfoes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  ex- 
tensive continenU;  their  mildness  in  small  islands;  and  the  superior  rigour  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North-America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  In 
the  north-west  parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  west 
winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  month  of  November,  December,  and  part,  of 
Januarv. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  soHace, 
which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the  same 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agiutes  it,  brings  op  the  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  is  contij^ually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heart  of  the  wind  and  air  Piias* 
ing  over  it,  proceeds  fh>m  the  following  circumstance;  that  on  account  of  the 
transparency  of  the  sea,  its  surface  cannot  be  heat^  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
sun's  raysi  whereas  the  ground  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  ac<|uires 
great  heat  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is  soon 
raised  to  a  heat  almost  intolerable;  but  during  its  passage  over  an  extenaiTe 
ocean,  it  is  gradually^ cooled;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  farthest  shore,  it  is  ag«m 
fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  continents  in  the 
torrid  zone,  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  for  the  su- 
perior warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate  or 
colder  ;cones  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  The  heat  of 
a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  on 
their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly  produced,  and 
which  remains  for  some'  time  in  the  ground.  This  is  tlie  reason  why  the  day  is 
warmest  about  two  hi  the  afWnoon,  the  summer  warmest  about  the  middle  of 
Jnjy»  sod  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  sun-beams  firom  beating  the 
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iproondt  not  hemr  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air;  and  the  leaves  which  receive  the 
rajra  intercepted  nt>m  the  ground,  have  not  a  mats  of  matter  sufficient  to  absorb 
lieu  enooKh  for  this  purpose.    Besides,  it  is  a  known  fiict,  that  the  vegetatife 
power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  perspirsftion  from  the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the 
beat  to  which  they  are  exposed;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  per- 
spiration produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf,  proportional  to  the  perspiration.    Thus 
the  eiect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  lur  in  contact  with  it,  is  prodigiously  dimi- 
nished.   For  those  observations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on  this 
curious  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh. 
N0T££XXILp.i4l. 
TheclimateofBrasil  has  been  described  by  two  eminent  naturalists,  Piso 
and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  witli  a  philosophical  accuracy  for  which  we 
■earch  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  msny  other  provinces  in  America.    Both  re- 
present  it  as  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 
They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.    The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  insomuch,  that 
the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.    Piso  de  Medicins  Brasi- 
Bensi,  lib.  L  p.  1,  etc.    Margravius  Histor.  Rerum  Natural.  Brasilia,  lib.  viii.  c 
3.  p.  264.    NieuhoflT,  who  resided  long  in  Brazil,  confirms  their  description. 
Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.    Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many 
years  among  the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  similar  description  of 
die  temperature  of  the  climate  there.    Hist,  de  lH)renoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.    P. 
Aeu(pa  felt  a  very  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amazons.    Relat.  v<^.  ii.  p.  S6,    If .  Biet,  who  lived  a  considerable 
time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.    Voyage  de  U  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.   No- 
thing can  be  more  difieient  from  these  descriptions  than  that  of  the  burning 
bent  of  the  African  coast  given  by  M .  Adanson.    Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim. 
NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  141. 
Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1739. 
In  latitude  44^  soirth,  thev  began  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.   In  lati- 
tude 48^,  they  met  with  islands  of  floating  ice.    Histoire  des  Navigations  aux 
Terres  Australis,  tom.  ii.  p.  256,  etc.  Dr.  Hslley  fell  in  with  ice  m  latitude  59^. 
Id.  tom.  i.  p.  47.    Commodore  Bvron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  latitude 
50^  33'  south  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  winch  is  midsummer  in  that  part 
of  the  globe,  the  twenty-first  of  December  being  the  longest  day  there,  com- 
pares  the  climate  to  that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter.    Voyages  by 
Hawkesworth,  i.  25.    Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terro  del  Puego,  in  the  Bay 
of  Good  Success,  latitude  55^,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  which  corresponds 
to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night 
of  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  party  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  perish- 
ing.  Id.  ii.  51, 52.    By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  corresponding  to  September 
in  our  hemisphere,  winter  was  set  in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were  co- 
vered with  snow.   Ibid.  72.    Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  towards  the  South 
Pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  mstances  of  the  extraordinary  predominance  of 
cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe.    '*  Who  would  have  thought  (says  he)  that  an 
island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues  in  circuit,  situated  between  the 
latitude  of  54^  and  S^^  should  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  be,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with  frozen  snow,  but  more  especially 
the  8.  W.  coast?  The  very  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow 
and  ice;  but  the  quan^  that  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bays,  the  coast  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height" 
Vol.  u.  p.  217. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  pre- 
vails in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai 
Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the  year}1774  at  Chamnanninf^,  in  latitude  31^  39' 
N.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine  deforces  under  the 
freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  standing 
waters  were  aU  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow  frequently  fell.  The  extra* 
ordinary  elevation  of  tbe  country  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  excessire  cold.  In 
Vol.  I  36 
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tr&Tellmgr  from  Indoitan  to  Thibet,  tlie  liBeent  t^  the  •omnit  of  tke  BouIm 
Mountaint  ii  rery  }^at,  but  the  detcent  on  the  othef  tide  is  not  in  equal  pro* 
portion.  Tlie  kiogdom  of  Thibet  is  an  eleirated  region^  extremely  b«re  and  de- 
tfoUte.  Accottntf  of  Thibet  by  Mr.  Stewnrt*  read  in  the  royal  Society,  p.  7. 
The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  eannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  same  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  deration.  Sosne^fthem 
nre  countries  depressed  and  leveL 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of  cold  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ameriea,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent  tbete. 
Its  breadth  grachially  decreases  as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antomo  soutbwai^ 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are  mnch 
contracted.  On  the  east  and  west  Rdes^  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a  gprat  extent  of  sea, 
witliottt  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  In  whtch 
ever  of  these  directions  tbe.w'md  blows,  tt  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
Magellanic  regions,  by  passing  over  a.rsst  body  of  water,  nor  is  tlie  knd  thees 
ofsuch  extent  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its  progress 
over  it.  These  circnmstanoes  concur  in  refiderinor  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  this  district  of  America,  more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a 
continental  climate,  and  h'mders  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of  summer 
heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  a  corresponding  northern  latitude,  'llie 
north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America  after  blowing  over 
n  great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  survey  ef  iu  position  this  will  be 
found  to  liave  a  tendency,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  degret  of 
heat  I'he  southern  extremity  of  AoMrica  is  properly  the  termination  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line  frem  north 
to  south,  throtigh  the  whole  extent  of  continent.  The  most  suUry  regions  in 
South  America,  Guiana,  Brasil,  Paragua,  and  Tueunum,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  east  of  the  Magellanic  regions^  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys 
the  tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of  them.  The  north 
wind  then,  though  it  bloirs  ever  land,  does  not  brieg  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  an  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passage  over  torrid  r^^ns;  hut 
before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have  swept  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
comes  impregnsted  with  the  cold  of  that  froren  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  continent  in  that 
reg'um  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certsa 
from  Captain  Oook*s  discoveries^  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
south  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  moat  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  aoutlMsa 
ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230,  239,  etc.  Whether  the  influenoe  of  this  remote  froien 
continent  may  reach  the  southein  extremity  of  America,  and  aifect  its  climate, 
is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  14». 

M.  Condamifie  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accural^  observers  of  the  interior 
state  of  South  America.  "  After  descending  from  tlie  Andes,  (says  he,)  one  be- 
holds a  vast  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing  more. 
One  treads  upon  the  earth,  but  does  not  see  it ;  as  it  is  so  entirely  covensd  with 
luxuriant  plants,  weeds  snd  shnibs,  that  it  would  require  a  comiderable  de- 
gree of  labour  to  clear  it,  for  the  space  of  a  foot."  Relation  abrege  d'un  Voy- 
age, etc.  p.  48.  One  of  the  singularities  in  the  forests  is  a  sort  of  osiers,  or 
withs,  called  dejucoa  by  the  Spaniards,  Uanea  by  the  French,  and  rnMes  by  the 
Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  o«e  of  the 
parasitical  planu,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rising  above 
their  hig>hei^  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into  tlie 
ground,  take  root,  rise  up  round  ariother  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend  al- 
ternately. Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  resembles  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Bgncrofc,  Xat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  These  withs  are  often  as  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  man.  lb.  p.  75.  M,  Bouguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru  per- 
fectly resembles  this  description.  Voyage  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Ovieda  gives  a  si- 
milar description  of  th<5  forests  in  other  pa!ts  of  America.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  p.  144. 
1).  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  overflowed,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
reside  on  the  summit  of  some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of  the  year,  snd 
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liwr#  nb  potittiuinnoation  wHh  tbeir  oottntejmtn  at  My  4iftaace.  Letttei  Bdifi- 
witM,  tom.  T.  p.  ISr.  Garda  |^e«  «  lUU  «ad  j«st  description  of  the  men, 
IMdcs.  vooda,  and  manliea  in  tko^e  c«untne«  of  Amevica  which  lie  bciM»en  the 
tpopioa.  'Origen  de  loa  IndioB,  lib.  it.  c.  5.  ^^  4.  The  inorcdible  hardships  to 
which  ^of»caAe»  Pti^M)  waa  expoaed  in  attenipting  to  march  into  the  country  to 
<he  eaat  of  the  Andea,  convey  «  f«ry  aUiking  idea  of  that  part  of  America  in  ita 
original  uncoltivated  state.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Royal.  Comment.  4>f  Peru, 
part  ii.  c.  ^  5. 

NOT£  XXXV.  p.  IM. 
The  aniinala  of  America  a«em  «ot  to  bai«  hoen  always  of  a  size  inferior  to 
those  in  the  other  qusiters  of  the  globe.  JP>om  antiert  of  the  mooae«deer  whidi 
kave  been  ibund  in  Amerioaf  itappeata  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  aize.— 
Kear  the  banka  -of 'the  Ohio,  a  oonsiderable  fiumber  «f  bones  of  an  immense  mag- 
nitude have  been  found.  The  place  where  thia  discoYery  haa  been  made  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  ninc^  milea  below  the  junotion  of  the  riyer  Sciota  with 
the  Ohio.  It  k  about  four  miles  disUnt  from  the  banhi  of  the  latter,  on  the 
«ide  of  the  manh  jcaHed  the  8ah  lick.  The  bonea  lie  in  vast  quantities  about 
Bire  or  stx  fust  under  ground,  and  the  otfaitum  is  risible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lick.  Jwnud  ^  CmIotwI  Qeoirge  Croglm^  MS.  penet  wte.  This  spot  aeema 
to  be  aficufalely  laid  <Wwn  by  Erana  in  hie  map.  These  bones  must  have  be* 
longed  to  aninals  of  esormous  bulk;  but  natwvUata  being  acquainted  with 
no  tiring  creature  of  aueh  sise,  were  at  first  inclioed  to  think  that  they  were  mi- 
fliend  substaBoes.  Upon  feoeiring  a  greater  number  of  jipeeim^w,  and  after  in- 
apeoting  them  laore  nmnrnwly*  they  are  now  allowed  %o  be  the  bonea  of  an  ani- 
mal. As  the  elephasit  is  the  largest  known  auadmped,  and  the  tusks  which 
were  found  nearly  reseffibled*  both  in  form  and  quaUty,  the  tusks  of  an  elephant, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  carcases  deposited  on  the  Ohio  were  o£that  species. 
But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  persoi;wi  ofoHr  age  bfit  qualified  to  decide  with  re- 
spect to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined  aevecal  parcels  of  tusks«  and 
grinders,  and  jaw  bones  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  did  not- belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  some  huge  camlrorous  animal 
of  an  unknown  species.  PhiL  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  3i.  Bones  of  the  same 
kind  and  aa  remarkable  for  their  size,  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  Oby,  Jaoiseia,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia.  Stralhrenberg'^  Deacription  of 
iwrtk  and  eaat  parti  of  Europe  and  JLtiOi  p.  402,  etc  The  elephant  feems  to  be 
confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone^  and  never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In 
such  cold  regions  as  those  bordering  on  the  frozen  sea,  he  could  not  live.  The 
existence  of  such  large  animals  m  America  might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjee- 
turew  The  more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  consider  the  variety  of 
her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied  that  astonishing  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convuls'ions  snd  revolutions,  of  which 
no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  144. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  An^ericaoiay  be  impu- 
ted to  some  of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements  which  are  situated  either 
within  the  torrid  aone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  Increase  of  heat 
and  diversity  of  food  prevent  sheep  and  homed  cattle  from  attaining  the  same 
size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so  juicv, 
or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the  climate  is  more  u- 
vQurable,  and  siii^larto  that  of  Europe,  the  qualify  of  the  grasses  which  spring 
up  naturally  in  their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mitcliell,  p.  151.  .Agricul- 
ture is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raised  in 
any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rifforous  in  all, 
no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  The  general  treatment  of  their  horses 
and  horned  cattle  is  injudicious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  colonies.  These 
circumstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  quality 
of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  breed  in  the  horses,  cows,  and  shee;p, 
of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces. 

NOTE  XXXVII.  p.  144. 

In  the  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  visita- 
tion of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  dcsciibes,  and 
m-ntions  a  singular  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters.    After 
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trying^  Tarioiu  nifilbodft  of  eztenniMttnif  the  ants,  they  Ntohred  to  iaploie  tke 
pfotection  of  the  saints;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new»  th^  were  at  a  lois  to 
fiod  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  effiectual  aid.  Tbo^  oast  lots 
in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in 
6iT0ur  of  St.  Satumius.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great  solemnity,  and 
immediately,  adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  began  to  Aate.  Hemra.  dec« 
2.1ib.iu.c.  X5.  p.l07. 

NOTE  XXXVliL  p.  14«. 

The  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains  suppoMS  tfab 
diflerence  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  d^^rees,  and  that  a  plaee  thirty  degrees 
from  the  equator  in  the  old  contioent,  is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  de- 
grees from  it  in  America,  tom.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  obsenrationa  earned 
on  during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  diflerence  is  equal  to  feiirCecn  or  fif- 
teen degrees  of  latitude.  Present  State,  etc.  p.  itff. 
NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  149. 

January  3, 1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river  hi  East  FIotf 
da,  observed  a  fW>8t  so  intense,  that  in  one  nig^t  the  ground  was  frozen  an  ioch 
thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St. 
Augustin,  were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  30.  Other  instances  of  ^ 
extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America  are 
collected  \^  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  SUte,  p.  30^  etc.  February  7, 1747»  the 
frost  at  Charlestown  was  so  intense,  that  a  person  having  carried  two  quart  bot- 
tles of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  split  to  pieces»  and  the  water 
converted  into  solid  lumps  of  ioe.  In  a  kitchen,  where  there  waa  a  fire^^ie  w»> 
ter  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  large  live  eel,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Al- 
most all  the  orange  and  olive  trees  were  destro^red.  DeseriptiiDn  of  8oDthX)ir- 
olina,  8vo.  Land.  1761. 

NOTE  XL.  p.  146. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  country  everr  wlieie 
level,  and  so  low,  that  durinp^  the  rainy  seasont  it  is  usually  covered  with  wster 
near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface,  ftr 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such  has  been 
transported  to  Barbadoes.  (>nthe  banks  of  the  Essequebo,  thirty  crops  of  t»- 
tan  canes  have  been  raised  successively,  whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands  not 
more  than  two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  ezpedienta  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  dTminish  this  excessive  fertility  of  soil  are  Tah- 
ous.    Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Chiiana,  p.  10,  etc. 

NOTE  XLI.  p.  151. 

MuUer  seems  to  have  believed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Cape 
had  been  doubled,  tom.  i.  p.  11,  etc.  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Feten- 
burg  give  some  countenance  to  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  T^chukoukoi'n^tt  is 
laid  down  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
no  Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape,  and  as  the  country  of  Ttckitt' 
fei,  is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
NOTE  XLII.  p.  158. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geographical  dis- 
quisition^ many  curious  observations  might  arise  from  comparing  the  accounfi 
of  the  two  Russian  voyages,  and  the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  ab^lute  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  visited.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  fog^,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  or  stars,  and  the 
position  of  the  islands  and  supposed  continents  was  commonly  fletermined  by 
reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Behring  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much  hr» 
ther  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by  Behring,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  in  the  336th  degree  of  longi- 
tude from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58^  28' of  latitude. 
Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  in  long^t.  241°,  iat.  56**.  Muller,  i.  248, 
349.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  Port  of  Petrc^aw- 
lowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degi'ees.  But  from 
the  chart  af  Krenitzin's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  farther  toVards 
the  east  than  the  308th  degree,  and  onlyf33  degrees  from  Petropawlowski.  In 
1741,  Behring  and  Tschurikow,  both  in  going  and  retum*mg,held  a  course  which 
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Wai  nearly  to  the  Mmth  of  that  chain  of  iakndt*  whkh  they  diacorefed;  and  ob- 
•enring  tho  mountainous  and  rugged  aapect  of  the  head  bnds  which  thev  dea- 
cried  towarda  the  north,  they  suppoeed  them  to  be  promontoriea  b^ngmg  to 
aome  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  aa  they  fancied,  atretchedaa  fkr 
south  aa  the  btitude  56.  In  thia  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  pnb« 
fiahed  hj  MuUer,  and  likewiae  in  a  manuaoript  chart  drawn  by  a  mate  of  Beh- 
nng's  ahip,  communicated  to  roe  by  Mr.  Prottaaor  Robinaon.  But  in  1763,  Kre- 
nitzifl,  after  wintering  in  the  island  Alaza,  stood  ao  hr  towarda  the  north  in  hia 
return,  that  hia  course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring  and  Tschirikow 
bad  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  which  he  found  to  be  an  open  sea,  and  that  they 
Imd  mistaken  rocky  ialea  for  the  head4anda  of  a  continent.  It  ia  probable,  that 
the  countries  discofered  in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  islands.  The  numbnr 
of  Toteuioes  in  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are  sereral  in 
Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  amall,  as  far  as  the  Russian  na- 
ni^ation  extends,  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning,  and  the  moun- 
tama,  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Were  I  dis- 
posed to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries  coneem« 
11^  the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  thia  part  of  the  earth  having 
DifesUy  suflfered  violent  convulsions  from  earth-quakes  and  volcanoes^  an  iath- 


moa,  which  may  have  formerly  united  Asia  to  America,  haa  been  broken,  and 
firmed  into  a  cluster  of  islands  by  theshodk. 

It  b  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  navigatara  were  attempting 
to  make  discoveries  in  the  north-west  of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  prosecu- 
ting the  same  design  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vessels  sailed 
mm  Loretto  in  CUifomia  to  explore  the  coaata  of  the  country  to  the  north  of 
that  peninsida.  They  advanced  no  farther  than  the  port  of  BCoute-Rey  in  lati- 
tude 36.  But,  in  several  successive  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the  port  of  St. 
Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  aa  far  a*  the  latitu(fe  58. 
Gaxeta  de  Madrid^  March  19,  and  May  14, 1776.  But  as  the  journals  of  those 
voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare  their  prugKts  with  that 
of  the  Russians,  or  shew  how  near  the  navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  ap- 
proached to  each  other.  It  ia  to  be  hcjied,  that  the  enlightened  minister,  who 
baa  now  the  direction  of  American  tJbSn  in  Spain*  will  not  withhold  this  infor- 
mation  from  the  public. 

NOTE  XLIII.  p.  158. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Ana  and  America, 
which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the  history  of  America  in  the  year 
1777,  b  now  complete.  Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  the  Russian  discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  the  vear  1780,  contains  many  curious  and  impor- 
tant facU  with  respect  to  the  vanoua  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  com* 
munication  with  the  New  World.  The  histonr  of  the  great  Voyage  of  Discovery 
begun  by  Captain  Cook  in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captaina  Clerk  and  Gore,  pub- 
liraed  in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  curiost^  of 
mankind  could  deaire  with  regard  to  this  subject 

At  my  request,  my  friend  Mr.  Pla3rfiur,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
verrity  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  those  illustri- 
ous navigators,  with  the  more  imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  the  Russians. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  than  1  could  have  ventured  to  place 
in  any  observations  which  I  myself  mi^ht  have  made  upon  the  subject. 

**  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together  the  facta 
from  wluch  they  were  deduced.  They  have  now  rendered  it  certain  that  Bdi- 
ring  and  Tschnikow  touclied  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former  dis- 
covered land  in  lat.  SS^  28'.  and  about  236^  east  from  Ferro.  He  has  given 
such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchored,  and  the  high  mountain  to 
the  westward  of  it,  which  he  calls  St.  Elias,that  though  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age is  much  abridged  in  the  Englbh  translation,  Captain  Cook  recognized  the 
place  AS  be  sailed  ahmg  the  Western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  1778.  The 
isleof  St.  Hermogenes,  near  the  month  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  Isles  on  the 
coast  of  Alashki,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the  names  which 
they  had  received  from  3w  Russian  navigator.    Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  «.  p.  347. 
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'*  Tsdiirikow  came  utxm  the  same  coast  about  ^  30'  fiuither  sottth  tlian  Beh- 
ring,  near  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  of  Captain  Cook. 

<'  With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  «re  learn  from  Coie's  account  of  the  ftos^an  4k- 
coveries,  that  he  tailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamchatza  river  wkh  two  shipa 
in  the  year  176i.  With  his  own  ship  he  reached  the  island  Oooolasbka,  in 
which  there  had  been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  17^3,  where  be  win- 
tered probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cook  afterwards  an- 
chored. The  other  ship  wintered  at  Akasbka,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  isl- 
and, though  it  be  in  laot  a  part  of  llie  American  continent.  Krenitzin,  aeeofd- 
ingly,  returned  without  knowhig  that  either  of  his  ships  had^)een  on  thecosM 
ofAmerica;  and  ^is  is  the  tomvt  surprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has  infbrmed 
us  that  Aluhka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  the  Russians  and 
the-nanivesat  Oonolaslika. 

«'  According  to  Kremtsin,  the  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Alasbka  badluffAy 
sailed  Z^  to  me  eastward  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamchatka 
but,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cocic,  it  had  sailed  oo 
less  37°  17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly  the  same  mistslBe 
of  5°  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitsin  assigns  to  Oonolashka.  It  is  remarkiMe 
enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  these  seas,  put  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cookl^ 
the  Russians  on  tiiat  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  rery  near- 
ly of  the  same  extent. 

*'  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  on  this  subject  ts,  thnt  tbt 
diaco¥eries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  wrified  Dr.  ilobertson's  conjecture, 
<*  that  it  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those  seits,  by  steering  fkrllier  to 
the  north  than  Behring  and  Tsohirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find  tet 
the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.**  V<dl.  it.  f . 
44.  it  has  accordingly  been  fo«nd  that  these  two  eon^nents,  which  in  the  fut- 
aillel  of  i5^,  or  that  of  the  southern  «ctremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  fcurlHinmd 
leagues  asunder,  approach  Continually  to  one  another  as  ^ley  stretch  «oge!lher 
towards  the  north,  until,  within  kss  than  a  -degree  from  the  polar  cirfAe,4bey 
are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  thirteen  leagues  distant.  The  eult^afiem 
Asia  is  in  latitude  66P  6*,  end  in  longitude  IW  22'  east  from  Greenwich;  ibt 
western  extremity  of  America,  or  Pnnoe  of  WMe«'  Cape,  is  In  latitude  61^  4^, 
and  in  longitude  191*  45*.  Neacly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  str^  ( llehring*s 
Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  cf  St.  Diome<^  frsm 
which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  be  was 
sailing  througih  the  strait,  July  ^,  1779  the  fog  having  cleaecd  away,  hecijoyed, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Araertoa  at  the 
same  moment,  together  with  tlie  iriands  of  St.  Piomede  lyii«  between  them. 
Cook's  Voy.  vol.  in.  p.  244. 

«  Beyond  this  point  the  stnut  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea;  and  the  coast  of 
;Asia  and  America  dtvam  so  Hat  from  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of  69^ 
they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the  south  of 
the  str^t  there  are  a  munber  of  Islsnds,  Gierke's,  Kin^'i^,  Andersen's,  etc.  mhici 
as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  hate  facilitated  the  migrations  of  the  na- 
.titestem  the  oas  continent  to  the  otlier.  Captain  Cook,  however,  on' the  ao- 
thorlty  of  the  Bussians  at  Oonolasbka,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminiik- 
ed  the  nu«d»er  of  isUmds  which  had  been  inserted  in  former  charts  of  the  nortli- 
era  Anchipelago.  lie  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or  the  promontory  which  streldv- 
es  from  titc  continent  of  America  8.  W.  towards  IUmchatka,at  the  distance  sf 
five  degrees  of  longitude  farther  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  It  was  reckoned  by 
the  Russian  navigators. 

•<  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore  equally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voyage:  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corceeied,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamchatka,  and  tlie  country  of 
the  Tschutaki,  was  the  position  of  four  places,Yakutsh,  OohoU,  Bolchetesk,  and 
Petropawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krasikiicow  in 
the  year  1744.  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  voL  iii.  p.  465,  etc.  But  the  acourscy 
of  his  observations  was  contested  by  M.  Rngel,  and  M.  Bobert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe 
Append,  i.  No.  2.  p,  297,  272.  and  the  former  of  theie  geographers  ventured  to 
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take  awiqr  m  kis  thn  3ddefrcM  Irom  the  loef^iMe*  which, on  the  faith  ef 
KraMiliittoow's  observations,  vas  assipied  to  the  eaatere  boundary  of  the  Rot- 
■ian  empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  consider- 
\mf  that  our  British  narigators,  having  determined  the  position  of  Petropawlow- 
ski  hj  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  ohserrationa,  found  the  longitude  of  that 
port  IS^  43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53"^  1';  agreeing,  the  first  to 
lesa  than  seven  minutes^  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Russian  astronomer;  a  coincidence  which,  in  the  situation  of  so 
remote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English  miles, 
and  which,  for  the  credit  of  scienccy  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked.  The 
chief  error  in  the  Russian  maps  has  been  in  net  ezten£ng  the  fa^sundaries  of  that 
empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the 
bmd  of  the  rschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those  plsces  whereof 
the  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained*  except  the  imperfect  accounts  of 
BehringN  and  Snyd's  voysges,  considerable  errors  could  not  fail  to  be  introdu- 
ced, and  that  point  was  laid  down  as  not  more  than  23°  2'  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Petropawlowskl  Coxe  App.  i.  No.  2.  By  the  observations  of  CapUin  Kio?. 
the  diflference  of  longitude  between  Petropawiowski  and  the  East  Cspe  is  31°  9*; 
that  8°  7*  greater  iluin  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geographers."— It 
appears  from  Cook's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  2/2,  that  the  contments  of  Asia  and 
America  are  usually  joined  together  by  ice  during  winter.  Mr.  Sam  well  con- 
firms this  account  of  bis  superior  officer.  "  As  this  place,  viz.  nearly  the  lati- 
itude  of  66°  N.  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteeen  leagues  asunder,  and  about 
midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the  distance  from  which  to  either  shore, 
is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place,  the  natives  of  Asia  could  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  in  sight  of  their  own.  That 
in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen,  either  through  design  or  acci- 
dent, cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which  we  saw  among  the  Tschutz- 
ki  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage;  and,  however  rude  they 
may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to 
a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might  have  been  carried  over  by  ac- 
cident on  floating  pieces  of  ice.  They  might  also  have  travelled  across  on  sled- 
ges or  on  foot;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  strait  is  entirely  fro- 
zen over  in  the  winter;  so  that  during  that  season  the  continents,  with  respect 
to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  considered  as  one  land."  Letter 
lh>m  Mr.  Samwell,  ScoU  Magazine  for  1788,  p.  604.  It  is  probable  that  this  in- 
teresting portion  of  geographical  knowledge  will,  in  tlie  course  of  a  fiew  years, 
receive  further  improvement.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's 
last  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened  sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every 
thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science  or  to  render  it  more 
accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  anew  voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those 
parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not 
visit,  to  examine  more  accurately  the  islands  which  stretch  trom  one  continent 
almost  to  the  other,  to  survey  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma,  or  Rolyma|  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle  by  as- 
;ronomical  observations  the  position  ot  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduct 
♦f  this  important  enterprise  is  committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer 
h  the  Russian  service,  of  whose  abilities  for  that  sution  it  will  be  deemed  the 
best  evidence,  that  he  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyaj^e.  To  ren- 
der ^e  cxp^itlon  mofe  extensively  usefUl,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed 
to  attend  Captain  Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomplishmg  the 
pvposes  of  the  voyages.  Coxe  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  27,  etc."  i 
NOTE  XLIV.  p.  160. 
Yew  travellers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, in  iu  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  him,  be  thus  describes  the  characteristical  features  of  the  race;  "  A  very 
small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows;  little  eyes:  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the  upper 
lip;  the  countenance  broad;  the  ears  large;  the  hair  very  bUck,  lank,  and  coarse; 
the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion;  and  altogeth- 
er smooth  and  free  from  haur,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  some  beard,  but 
never  on  the  cheeks."    Noticias  Amcricanus,  etc.  p.  307.     M.  le  Chevalier  de 
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t*nitOi  wbo  resided  severtl  years  in  %  part  of  America  whieh  UUoft  never  Tisited, 
give  a  sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Indians  there.  •*  They  are  all  of  a 
copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shadci  not  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  those  in  the 
marshy  low  lands  on  the  coast.  Their  face  is  round,  farther  removed,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead  is  small,  the  extre- 
mity of  their  ears  far  from  the  hct,  their  lips  thick,  their  nose  flat,  their  eyes 
black,  or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning  objects  at  a  g^reat 
distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and  without  any  tendency  to 
curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the  first 
aspect  a  southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent,  but  on  a  more  at> 
tentive  view,  one  discovers  in  his  countenance  aomethmg  wild,  ^trustful,  and 
sullen.  MS.  penet  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands  very  different  from 
those  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  resemblance. 
NOTE  XLV.  p.  160. 

Amazing  accounts  arc  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  Americans.  Adair 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkash  warrior,  who  run  through  woods  and  over 
mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights. 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

NOTE  XLVI.  p  163. 

M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  of  Pern  and 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  observes, 
that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those  on  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not 
to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries;  and  yet,  says  he,  boats 
daUy  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  to  as- 
cend that  river  against  the  rapiduty  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same  crew  they 
proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  dist^t.  No  ere v  of 
white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would  be  found  eqiud  to  a  task  of  such  perse- 
vering fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians,  beii^ 
accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.  MS.  tenet  me, 
NOTE  XLVII.  p.  160. 

Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom 
of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican  Golf, 
while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  mathematicians,  during  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
North-Americans,  asserts,  '*  That  if  we  have  seen  one  American,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  tliem  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the  same.''— 
Notic.  Americanas,  p.  308.  A  more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  Leoo, 
one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many  provinces  of 
America,  affirms,  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there  is  such  a 
multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such  diversity 
of  climates,  appear,  nevertheless,  like  the  children  of  one  father  and  mother. 
Chronica  der  Peru,  paVte  i.  cl9.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination 
of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aspect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called  an  Eii- 
ropean  or-Asiatic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be  de- 
nominated American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the  various  shades,  which  dtf- 
tinguish  people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  wMch  discrasi-  * 
nate  individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons 
who  had  resided  so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origcn  de 
los  Indies,  p.  54.  242.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 
NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  167. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil,  be  bad 
been  informed  that  some  persons  resembling  the  while  people  of  llarien  have 
been  found;  but  tliat  the  breed  did  not  contmue,  and  their  children  became  like 
other  Amoricans.  TThis  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  MS.  pe- 
net me» 
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NOTE  XLIX.  p.  168. 

The  testimonies  of  diiFerent  travellers,  concemiDg  the  Patsgonians,  hare 
been  collected  and  stated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author 
ofRecherches  Philosophiques,  etc.  torn.  i.  381,  etc.  lii.  181,  etc.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  workt  several  navigators  have  visiied  the  Magellanic  re- 
gions, and  like  their  predecessors,  di^  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  in* 
Sftbitants.  By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who  sailed  through  the  Straits 
in  1794,  the  common  size  of  the  Patagonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  fi»et, 
and  many  of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Transact.  voL  Ivii.  p.  78.  By  Captains 
Wallace  and  Carteret,  who  actually  measured  them  in  1774  they  were  found  to 
be  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  fife'  mnd  aeven  iaches  in  height.  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
Iz.  p.  33.  These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  ttie  very  people  Wbose  size  had 
been  rated  so  high  in  the  year  1764;  for  several  of  them  liad  beads  and  red- 
baize  of  the  same  kind  with  what  hacl  been  put  on  board  captain  Wallis^s  ship» 
said  he  natimdiy  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkesw. 
i.  In  1767  they  were  ag^n  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  dif- 
§tn  little  from  that  of  capt.  Wallii .  Yoy.  139.  To  tliese  I  shall  add  a  testi- 
monyof  |pneat  weight  In  ttie  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  Echavarri 
•ccompamedHhe  Marquis  de  Vsldelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resided  there  se- 
▼eral  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity  un- 
impeached  among  his  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
•outhem  extremity  of  America,  **  By  what  Indians,"  says  he,  **  is  it  possessed? 
Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians,  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  ttiis 
district  I  have  from  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  lived  among  those  Indians, 
tmd  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their  persons. 
They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose  in 
height  two  varaa  and  two  or  three  inches,"  i.  e.  about  80  or  81.  332  inches  Kn- 
glish,  if  Bchavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid.  This 
agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  captain  Wallis.  Keyno  Jesuitico,  338. 
Hr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  savs,  that  <'  The  PaUgonians,  orPuelches,  are  a  large  bodied  people; 
but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have  mentioned,  though  I 
hare  seen  persons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Indians."  Introd.  p.  26.  M. 
Dobrizhoiter,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  vears  in  Paraguay,  and  who  had 
teen  great  numbers  of  the  various  /  tribes  which  inhabit  tlie  countries  situated 
upon  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the  testihiony  of  his  bro- 
ther missionaiT,  Falkner.  DobrizbofFer  enters  into  some  detail  with  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of  the  Patagonians.  Hav. 
lag  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers  with  regard  to  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  some  bones  found  on  that  coast,  which  were  supposed  to  be  human; 
and  having  endeavoured'  to  shew  thst  these  bones  belonged  to  some  large  ma- 
rine or  land  animal,  he  poncludes,  **  De  hisce  ossibus  crede  quicquid  libtierit, 
dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagones  pro  giganttbus  desloas  habere."  Uistorla 
de  AbiasonibttSy  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  etc. 

\         NOTE  L.  p,  irOi 

Antonio  Sanchez  Rib^iro,  a  learned  and  inj^mous  physician,  published  a  dis* 
•ertation  in  the  year  17d5,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  disease 
Was  not  introduced  from^  America,  but  took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought 
on  by  an  epidemical  and  i^ali^nant  disorder.  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
qoisition  on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  huve  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been 
intimately  connected  witli  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  ,not  be  difficult  to 
pMt  oat  some  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds,  as  well 
as  eome  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  rapid 
eeoimunication  of  this  disease  from  Spain  over  Burope,  seems,  however,  to  re- 
semble theprogpress  transmitted  by  infection.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
year  1493,  and  before  the  year  1497  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  such  alarming  symptoms  as  rendered.it  .necessary  for  the 
ciril  magistrate  to  interpose,  in  order  to  check  its  career — Since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchei's  disserUtion  has  been  com* 
mnnicated  to  me.  U  contains  several  additional  Facts  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  which  is  supported  with  such  plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  sub< 
ject  of  inquiry  well  deserving  the  attention  of  learned  physicians i 

Vol.  L  3r 
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NOTE  LI.  p,  Ifi, 
Tlie  people  of  Otabeite  have  no  denomination  for  any  number  dsove  two  hmt- 
dred,  wbich  la  aufllcieot  for  their  transactions.    Vojages»  by  Hawkctwortb.  U. 
228* 

NOTB  Lll.  p.  174. 

A$  the  view  which  I  hafe  given  of  rude  nationa  it  extremeljr  diflbfcnt  Croa 
that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  pro4uoe  wtmm 
of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I  founded  my  descriplion.  The  aunnees  of  the 
aavage  tribea  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  bkm^  capdhkel 
observing  them  with   discernment,   than  the  philosophers  emfiloyed  bV  FraMe 
and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.    If .  Boofocv 
P.  Antonia  d'Ulloa,  and  D  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  aativee  of  tl« 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.    M.  de  la  Gondamine  had  not  only  thm  seme 
advantages  with  them  for  observation^  but  m  his  voyage  down  the  Haramoe,  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nationa  seat^  oa  in 
banits,  in  its  vast  course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.    There  is  • 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  tbe  Amrrirmi. 
•*  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  says  M.  Bougaer»  **  tbey  are  atupi4»  thcf  past 
whole  daya  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  moving*  or  apeaking  a  single  woii. 
It  is  not  easy  to  £pscribe  the  degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth,  and  all  its 
advantages.    One  does  not  wdl  know  what  motive  to  propose  to  theni,  whoa  , 
ene  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.    It  is  vam  to  offer  tbm  me-  ' 
ney;  thev  answer,  that  they  are  not  hungry/'    Voyage  au  Perou,  p.  103,    **  U 
one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrowness  of  their  uoderataoding  seems  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  esi^Uenoe  of  theaoul     Their  imbecility  ia  eo  viaiMi^ 
that  one  can  hardly  form  an  Idea  of  them  different  from  what  one  baa  of  the 
brutes.    Kothing  disturbs  the  tranqoUity  of  their  aouls,  equally  inscneibls  te 
disasters  and  to  prosperity.    Though  halfnuked,  they  are  es  co6tented  as  % 
monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.    Biches  do  not  attract  them  in  the  amaf* 
lest  degree,  and  the  authority  or  dignities  to  which  they  may  aspire  are  eo  littfc 
the  obiects  of  their  ambition,  that  am  Indian  will  reoeive  with  the  same  iuJiffm 
ence  the  office  of  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a  haagman,  if  deprived  of  the  fw- 
mer  and  appointed  to  the  Utter.    Nothing  can  move  or  change  them.    Intcfest 
haa  no  p6wer  over  them,  and   they  often   refuse  to  perform  m  sm^l  afrviset 
though  certain  of  a  great  recompense.    Fear  makes  no  impoession  upon  thea^ 
and  respect  aa  little.     The'u*  dispositioe  is  so  singular  that  there  is  no  msthed 
of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  tbem  worn  that  iiKliffereiiee,  wiiicbls 
proof  againat  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons;  no  espedient  which  caa 
induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay  aside  that  careleaa  ne^< 
gence,  which  diaconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint  the  caie  of  such  aa  afo 
attentive  to  their  welfare."    Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  L  334.  350.     Of  thoea  ai^l- 
lar  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances,  p.  336--347.    •*  laaea* 
sibUity,"  says  M.  de  la  Gondamine,  "  is  the  bams  of  the  American  character.    I 
leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  be  dignified  with  the  anBeof 
apathy,  or  disgraced  Wkb  that  of  stupidity.     It  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the 
small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend  beyond   their  wanU.    Gbst- 
tons,  even  to  voracityi   when  they  have   wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  appetita. 
Temperate,  when  neclsssity  obliges  them,  to  such  a  degree,   that  they   can  en- 
dure want  Without  sebniog  to  deaire  any  thing-    Pusillanimous  and  coward^ 
to  excess,  unless  they  are  rendered  desperate    by  drunkenncM.    Averse  to  |i^ 
hour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour  or  gratitude:  occupied  ca- 
tirely  by  the  object  that  is  present,  and  alwavs  determined  by  it  alone,  witboet 
any  aolicitude  about  futurity;  incapable  of  foresight  or  reflectioo;  abandaajii^ 
themselves.  When  under  nO  restraint,  to  a  puerile  joy,  which  they  expreaa  by 
frisking  about,  and  immoderate  fits  of  laughter;  without  deject  or  design,  iSan 
pass  tlieir  life  without  thinking,  and  prow  old  without  advancing  bcjyoiHl  elm- 
hood,  of  which  they  retain  all  the  defects.    If  this  description  were  applicable 
only  to  the  Indians  in  some 'provinces  of  Peru,  who  areafaves  in  every  respect 


but  the  name,  one  might  believe,  that  this  dc^fnpe  of  degeneracy  wia  occasieaed 
by^the  senrile  dependence  to  which  they  are  reduced;  Uie  example  of  the  a;^- 
-r,     ..  .^  .  -.       -  .  he  human  apecis 

s9  whe  atill  ei^o 
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em  Greeks  be'mg  proof  how  far  servitude  may  degrade  the  human  apeoiea.    Bat 
the  Indieot  ja^  jng^poiw^r  the  Jfstuiu^  and  the  Mrage9  whe  atill  w^of  mim- 
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Ipftired  liberty,  beinr  as  limited  in  their  lacviltiet,  not  to  say  at  itopid  as  the 
MMt«  one  cannot  0Mem»  withoot  humiliation,  that  man,  wlien  abandoned  to 
wimfit  nalvre  and  derived  of  the  advanta||;e8  reaolting  from  education  and  so* 
«iety»  diffiBTS  but  little  from  the  brute  creation.*'  Voyage  de  la  Bit.  de  Amaz. 
53,  ^.  M .  de  CbauTalon,  an  intelligent  and  philosophical  obserrer,  who  visit- 
^  Martinieo  in  1751,  and  resided  there  six  years,  i^tcs  the  following  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Caraibst  *'  It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it.  is  not  the 
ningttlarity  of  their  features,  which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them 
•Bd  us.  It  is  their  excessive  simplicity,  it  ia  the  limited  degree  of  their  facul- 
tka.  Their  reason  is  not  more  enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the  instm^^ 
•f  brtttes.  The  re«Km  of  the  most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  broHght 
«m  in  the  parts  of  Afriea  most  remote  from  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such* 
that  wedncover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which  though  imperfect  is  caps? 
HIeof  inorcMe.  But  of  this  the  understanding  of  Caraibs  seems  to  be  hardlpr. 
misecptible.  If  sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light,  it 
we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  first  impresition  which  the  view  of  that  peo*. 
pie  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
Wong  to  the  same  apecies  with  us.  Their  stupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of 
their  toula;  it  appears  to  be  without  functions.  Their  indolence  is  extremCii 
the^  have  never  the  least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that; 
<which  ia present**  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p  44,  45.  51.  Bide  la  Borde,. 
Tertre^  and  Rochefbrt,  confirm  this  description.  '*  The  characteristics  of  the 
Califomians,**  says  P.  Venegas,  **  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity^ 
^iid  insensibility;  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection;  inconstancy,  impetuosity  and 
btindness  of  appetite;  an  excessive  sloth  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  iatigue, 
end  excessive  lovt  of  pleasure  and  amunement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling 
er  brutal;  pusillanimity,  and,  in  fine,  a  roost  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which 
constitutes  the  resl  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  use- 
M  to  himself  and  society.  It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of 
their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people;  for.  even  in  the 
least  frequented  comeraof  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  of  sucK 
contracted  ideu,  and  so  weak  botli  in  body  ami  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
Catifomians.  Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  ^hat  they  scfe; 
abstrsct  ideu,  and  much  less  a  chain  of  reaaoning,  being  far  beyond  their  poWer; 
no  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  m  general  false^ 
^  at  least  inadequate.  It  la  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any  future  advanta- 
gea  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from  this  or  that  particu-^ 
Sur  immediately  present;  the  relation  of  means  and  ends  being  beyond  the  stretch, 
of  their  faculties.  Nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as 
will  procure  themselves  some  future  good  or  guard  them  against  future  evils. 
Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all  their  passions  move  in  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  ac- 
counted atrottg  than  valiant.  The  objects  of  ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame, 
reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of  superiority,  are  unknown  among 
them:  so  that  thia  powerful  spring  of  action,  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good 
ml»d  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  here.  This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it 
^ves  them  up  to  an  amazing  langour  and  lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in 
a.'perpetual  inactivity  and  detesution  of  Ubour,  §6  it  likewise  mduccs  them  tn 
be  attracted  by  the  first  object  which  their  own  ^iwacy,  or  the  persuasion  of  ano- 
ther places  before  them;  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter 
then*  resolutions  with  the  same  fiiciV.ty.  Thtfy  look  with  indiflTcrencc  upon  any 
Undneas  done  them;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be  expected  from 
them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy  inort&ls  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom 
the  detekiperoent  of  reason  is  not  coropleced.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a  na- 
tion who  never  arrive  at  manhood.**  Hist,  of  Califom.  Eng.  TransU  i.  64,  6T» 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  a  similar  account  of  the  want  of  fi)resight  and  inconsiderate 
disposition  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hidson's  Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194, 195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  negroes  from  all  did 
diffinvnt  provinces  of  Africa  are  ob^rved  to  be  more  capable- of  improving  br 
mstniction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the  Amhr* 
imms  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  th6  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  themselves  as  a 
auperioir  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans  with  contempt,  a* 
void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discernment.    Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  322,  323. 
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NOTE  Liii.  p.  irr. 

Dobrizhcrfler,  the  last  traveller,  1  know,  who  has  resided  amouir  «ay  tribe  <^ 
the  ruder  AmericanSi  hu^  explained  so  fully  the  various  reaitons  which  ha?eiB« 
duced  t9eir  women  to  buckle  their  children  long,  and  never  undertake  reario|f 
such  as  were  feeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable  nunberM 
their  offiiprr  g»  as  to  throw  great  light  on  tlie  observations  1  have  made,  p.  378^ 
Hist,  de  Abissonibos,  vol.  ii.  p.  107»  221.  So  deeply  were  these  ideas  imprist* 
ed  in  tiie  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,  when 
compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whose  manners  1  am  describing,  retained 
them;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has  iW>t  been  i3>le  to  root 
them  out  When  twins  are  bora  in  any  family,  it  is  still  considered  as  an  ominoui 
evtnt,  and  the  parents  have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts  of  mortification  in  order  to 
avert  the  c;ilamities  with  which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  is  bom 
with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it*  bring  it  to  be 
baptised,  ami  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to  rear  it.  ArriagsEx- 
tirpac«  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 

NOTE  LIV.  p.  ir«. 

Tlie  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so  eztraordinaiy,  is 
to  merit  particular  notice.  "In  the  Bfaragnon  (say!«  P.  Acurna)  fish  are lo 
plentiful,  that  vrithout  any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the  hands.'*  p.  138. 
**In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  Gumilla),  besides  an  Infinite  variety  of  other  fish,  tor 
toise  or  turtle  aiK)und  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  expreis  it 
I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  accuse  me  of  exaggeratioD;  but 
I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to  count  the  sands  on  tbe 
banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  consonp* 
tion  of  them;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many  whom 
at  a  distance,  ftock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not  only  find  •ast^ 
nance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the  turtles  nd  of 
their  eggs,  etc."  Hitt.  de  TOrenoque,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  CondamiM 
confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  179.  I 

Piso  describes  two  of  tliese  plants,  the  Cuntruape^  and  the  Chtajttna'T^mh. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  arc  » 
far  from  being  noxious  to  the  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  medic'toe 
with  success.  Piso,  lib.  iv.  t,  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hiarree^  i 
■mall  quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  considenblt 
distance,,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionless  on  the  surfiioe  of  tbe 
water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.  Nat  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 
NOTE  LVI.  p.  181. 

Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations  suffer  by 
famine.  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  virtuous 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  resided  almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of 
Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agriculture.  Their 
subsiKtence  was  poor  and  precarious.  •*  They  live  cliiefly -(says  he)  upon  roots 
of  different  planu,  which  Uiey  procure  with  gpreat  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  tliqin.  Sometimes  tliey  kill  garoe^  sometimes  they 
catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  qvuntities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com« 
pels  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eg^  of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth;  and  1  am  persuade,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any 
stones,  they  would  swallow  these.  Th«y  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  ser. 
penis,  which  they  grind  into  powder,  and  eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do 
not  suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when^i  sertain  fruit  which  he  calls  Ttimw,  i» 
ripe.  This  is  Ihe  same  with  the  Opunhn,  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yd- 
low  colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travd 
far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  ir.  order  to  find  them."  Naufi^gias,  c 
xviii.  p.  20,  21,  22.  In  Another  place,  he  obicrves  that  they  are  frequently  ledttc- 
ed  to  pass  two  or  three  davs  without  fc»od,c.  xniv.  p.  27. 
NOTE  LVII.  ^.  181. 

M.  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  description  olthc  two  species  of  msBioc, 
with  an  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he-  hu  added  some  experiments,  in  o^ 
der  to  asceruin  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  >iice  cxtnoted  ntom  that  species 
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vbich  he  ciUs  the  bitter  cusaTi.    Among  the  Sptnuurds,  it  is  kfX)Wn  by  the 
Ttune  of  T-uea  brava,    Deacr.  de  Sarin,  toni.  i.  p.  66. 
NOTE  LVIII.  p.  181. 

The  pUntaio  is  fo^nd  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Oriedo  cod* 
tends,  that  it  is  not  an  mdigenous  pUnt  of  the  New  World,  but  was  introduced 
into  the  Island  of  Hbpaniola,  in  the  year  1516,  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlan|^a« 
and  that  be  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  islands,  whither  the  original  slips 
bad  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oriedo,  lib.Tiii.  c.  1.  But  the  opinion 
of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an  Ameriean  plant,  seems  to  be 
better  founded.  Acosta  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude  tribes 
in  America,  who  had  httle  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  desti' 
tote  of  that  ingenuity,  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what  is  useful  from  fo- 
reign nations.  Cumil.  iii.  186.  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 
NOTE  LIX.  p.  1852. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed  wri* 
ters  concerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but 
cassada  bread.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of 
bis  first  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  island- 
ers cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts, 
that  they  were  acquamted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  38. 
Ovicdo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  was  not 
QAtural  to  Hispaniola.    Lib  vii.  c.  1. 

NOTE  LX.  p.  185. 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  has  lately  been  vl* 
sited  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  must 
enjoy  a  very  fiivoorable  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  l(Hh  to  the  38th  degree 
^oorthem  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  be 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  various  parts 
of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than  most  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life. 
There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this  vast  region. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  the  country  appears  almost  desolate. 
Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those  of  America.  They  depend 
for  subsistence,  almost  entirely  on  fishing.  Ibey  do  not  settle  in  one  place,  but 
roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go  staA-naked.  Their  habitations » 
utensils,  etc.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  Americans.  Voya- 
spes,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  etc.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  countrv  where  man 
has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a  mise- 
rable specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  state.  If  this 
country  shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  the  comparison  of 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  the  Americans  will  prove  an  instruc- 
tive article  ia  the  history  of  the  human  species. 

NOTE  LXL  p.  180. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  station  among  the  Illinois  to  Mach- 
illimackiiuic,  thus  describes  tlie  face  of  the  country.  *'  We  have  marched  twelve 
•days  without  meeting  a  single  human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found  ourselves 
in  vast  meadows,  of  which  we  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  through  which 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct  us. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  opens  passage  across  thick  forests,  through, 
bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  through  deep  marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  Afbr  beins^ 
fiitigtied  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  exposed 
to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air."  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360. 
Dr.  Brickell,  in  an  excursion  from  North  CaroUna  towards  the  mountains,  A.  D. 
1730,  trsvellcd  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  s  human  creature.  Nat.  Hist- 
of  North  Carolma,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a  settlement  in 
South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched  fifty  days  through  a  country  without  one 
inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

NOTE  LXII.  p  186. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  ore 
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known  only  amonif  tbe  rudest  tribes  ctf  htmters;  tnd  thtt  it  lOOn  u  Wf  fpieki 
of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exehum  r^of 
property  to  the  fruits  of  them  it  introduced.  I  am  confinsed  io  this  opimoa  1^ 
neeounta  which  1  bare  recetred  concerning  the  state  of  property  aaong  tbe  Is* 
dians  in  very  diffisrent  regidns  of  Aaiierica.  **  The  idee  of  the  natirei  oif  Bmil 
concemmg  property  ia,  that  if  any  person  cuhirates  a  field,  he  alone  onebtttf 
enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  hat  A  title  to  pretend  to  it.  tf  an  itdnrridu- 
nl  or  fMuily  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  ahight  belongs  to  the  indStidoil  sr 
to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  their  easfque,  or  tt 
tuch  of  their  kindred  at  happeii  to  be  inditpoted.  If  any  person  in  the  riUsge 
come  to  their  hut,  he  may  ait  down  fi!cely«and  est  without  asking  Mberty.  Mt 
this  is  the  eonsetjuenee  of  their  general  principle  of  hotpitmlityi  fbr  I  never  ob* 
serred  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  dMt^ 
which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning  a  comnwnity  of 
gooda.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  be 
their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dnngerous  to  encroach  upon  it  kt 
fiu*  aa  1  ha?e  aeen,  or  can  learn,  there  it  not  one  tribe  of  Indtvit  m  South  Aaeri- 
ea,  among  whom  that  community  of  goods  which  hat  been  to  higbly  extolkiis 
known.  The  circumstance  in  the  goTemmentoftheJetnitSt  the  mdslirbosri 
to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods  whiob  thete  (btheniih 
troduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  tbe  original  ideaa  of  the  Indians.  'ilMy  wm 
acquainted  with  the  righu  of  private  exclusive  property,  and  they  subnitkl 
with  impatience  to reguhitkNis  which  des^iyed  them. '  M.  le  Chevtl  de  PiaH 
KS.  pene$  me.  **  Actual  possession  (says  a  mitsionnry  who  retided  teveral  yetRf 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  g^lves  aright  to  the  aoU,  but  whenever  « 
possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good  a  right  to  take  it  ts  he  wbskft 
at.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects  notonlv  the  particular  spoton  whtcbhs 
erects  his  bouse,  but  also  his  planting  ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  piiti» 
lar  spot  of  ground,  on  which  be  designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  mat  ki 
a  right  to  incommode  him,  much  less  to  the  fruit  of  bis  labours,  until  it  appesn 
that  he  voluntarily  (pves  up  his  views.  But  1  never  heard  of  mj  formal  cooiif 
ance  from  one  Indian  to  another  in  their  natural  state.  The  limits  of  erery  e»> 
ton  are  circumscribed}  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  lar  at  such  a  river « 
this  hand,  and  such  a  mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  bnpfwr* 
ed  by  individuals  and  their  families.  Individuals,  not  tbe  eommunily,  have  tbe 
tise  and  profit  of  their  own  labours  or  sucoest  in  hunting.''  MS.  of  Mr.  GUitm 
Hawley,  penet  me. 

NOTE  LXtll.  p.  isr. 

This  difierence  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  negroes  ta  to  iwm^1» 
ble  that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  tbe  French  Islands,  **  Regarder  un  SROVigi 
de  travers,  c'est  le  battre;  le  battre,  c'ett  le  tueri  battreon  negre,  c'cst  k  near' 
wr.**    Tcrtre,  ii.  490. 

NOTE  LXIV.  p.  187. 

The  description  of  the  political  sute  of  tbe  people  of  Cimdoa  peHbefIt  ft- 
temblesthatofthe  inhabitanta  of  North  America.  •*  They  have  neither  kvi 
nor  kings  (says  a  miasionary  who  resided  kmg  amo%  them)  to  puniih  aif 
crime.  Nor  ia  there  among  them  any  species  of  authority  or  politieat  jj^ovcff* 
ment,  to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  tbejr  i^ 
knowledge  certain  casiquet,  who  are  heads  of  their  fiun'dies  or  viUages,  bet 
their  authority  appeafi  ohiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions  agahwt  their  eneflno. 
this  authority  tbe  Casiquet  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right*  liut  by  their  vtlotf 
in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  nomber  of  their  fiuniliea  and  relations.  Somettnict 
they  owe  their  pre^minenee  to  their  eloquence  indiaplaying  their  ownexploitt. 
Ribas  Histor.  de  laa  Triumph,  eto.  p.  1^  The  sUte  of  the  Chiquitas  in  Soatt 
America  is  nearly  the  same.  ••  They  have  no  regular  form  of  govenmieot,  J 
civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  publio  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice-of  their  old 
men^  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cauque  it  not  hereditary,  hot  cos- 
lerred  according  to  merit, at  the  reward  of  vafeur  in  war.  The  unionaitfltj 
them  is  imperfect  Their  societv  retemblet  a  republic  without  any  bW« 
which  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  upon  the  least  disgust,  sepiMW* 
from  those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  counected.**  Relacion  Historical  de  III 
Mittiones  de  lot  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Fatr.  Femaadezt  pi  33^  33.   Thtu,  ••• 
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der  verv  different  elimatet,  when  Mtions  arain  a  timilar  tUto  of  toclety,  their 
inctitutiOQt  and  civil  epvemment  assume  the  same  form. 
NOTE  LXV,  p.  194. 

<*  I  have  koowB  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode  of 
life)  to  n>  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  reven|;e,  in  pathless  woods*  over 
^b  and  mountains,  through  huge  cai^  bwamps,  ej^posed  to  the  e^remities  Of 
beat  and  cold*  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is  their 
pver-hoiluir  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things  as  im- 
aginary trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  eon 
emy,  to  satisfy  the  cravmg  ghosts  of  their  deceased  reUtions."  Adair's  Uist.  of 
JSkumr.  Indians,  p.  150. 

NOTBLXVI.  p.  194. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  w^r  between  ttic  A^gonquins  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
achievements  of  Piscaret^  a  famous  chief  of  the  AlAonquins,  performed  mostly 
Inrhimselfalone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.    De  U 
Poiherk,  I  297,  etc.    Colden*s  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  etc. 
^^  NOTE  LXVII.  p.  191^. 

TbelUbef  ao  uafiNrtoBate  leader  is  often  |n  danger,  and  lie  is  always  degrade 
ed  from  the  rai^  which  he  had  acquured  by  his  former  exploits.    Adair  p.  S66. 
NOTE  LXVm.  p.  ±95. 

Ae  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  icapect  to  the  mode  of  earryiogoQ 
w«r,  are  generally  koovB,  1  haitt  fiHiadod  my  observations  chiefly  upon  the  tes- 
thBooy  of  the  aothora  who  dcepribe  them.  But  the  same  viaxims  took 
place  upon  other  matioas  la  the  New  Woeld,  A  judicious  missionary  has  given 
a  Tiew  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  »  Graa  Chaco,  m  South  Amer- 
iea.  perfectly  aimOar  to  those  of  the  Iroqiioif.  **  They  are  much  addieted  to  war 
(aaya  he)  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  themsdves,  but  perpetually 
upaast  the  Spaviarda.  But  they  vuiy  raster  be  called  thiefes  thaa  soldiers,  fer 
itegf  never  maloe  bead  a^inst  tlie  %^iards»  uaIcss  whra  they  «aa  assault  them 
by  ateakh,  or  have  guarded  against  any  mischance  by  spies,  who  may  be  called 
indafetlgable;  they  will  watch  th^  settlemenUof  the  Spaaiarda  feroae,  two,  or 
tfaeee  years,  observiag  by  night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the  utmost  soliei* 
tade,  whether  they  may  expect  reaistanci^  or  not,  aud  until  thcgr  aie  perfectly 
aecaceofthe  eDsnt,  tlxey  will  not  venture  iipo»  an  attack;  so  that  when  they  do 
give  the  aasault,  th^  are  certaio  of  succeas*  and  free  iromall  danger.  These 
spies,  in  oeder  tha^t  they  may  not  he  oheerved,  will  creep  on  aU-foar  like  cats  ia 
the  niflhti  but  if  they  are  discovered*  mako  their  escape  with  much  dexterity. 
Bat,  a!thoa|h  they  neisr  cbooae  to  feoe  the  Spanlarda,  if  they  he  aurrounded  m 
aay  place  wmoce  tbity  cannot  escape,  they  will  fight  with  drifwfate  valour^  and 
sell  their  Uvea  very  debr.**    Lozano  Descrip.  del  Gran  Chaco^  p«  yi« 

?rOTB  tXll  f  •  19«. 
Lery,  who  watMieyt  witneas  of  the  propeediAgs  of  the  Tmt0immtn9,  a  Bra- 
aifiaa  tribe,  m  a  w«r  against  a  powerful  aalioo  of  th^  enemiea,  deacribea  their 
oansage^nd  ferocity  inv^  striking  terms*  ta)  otma  GaUo  aHero,  paulo,  enri^ 
oaiuB,  umbro  nostro  periculo  (si  ennim  ah  ho«uW  capti  amt  lesi  faiaarmns,  de- 
aoctttioai  HMssemus  ae?ot^),  barharoa  nostros  In  milituMn  euntes  cmnitari  voloL 
M»  nuasero  4000  capita,  cum  bostibus  ad  littus  decertepiat»  taata  ferocilmte^ 
<it  Tel  rabidoi  et  furiosos  qupsque  superarent.  Cum  primum  hosles  eoospexere^ 
in  DMgBos  at^ue  editoa  ululatus  perrMperont.  Uv^  gens  adeo  fera  eafc  et  trueu« 
Icnta,  lit  taotiapfr  dum  virium  vel  taatilkim  restat,  contiauo  dimicent,  fugam^ 
que  nunquam  capetsant.  ^uod  a  natora  illia  inditiim  esse  reor.  Teator  intesea 
me,  qui  non  semel,  tum  peditumtam  equitum  copias  ingentes,  in  aciem  instructaa 
hac  conspexi,  tanta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legioiiibus  armis  fol* 
cpotibos,  quanta  tum  pugnantibus  istia  percuasom  niisse.  Jp^ry  If  i|t*  N^y^at. 
&  Braaikap.deBry,  iiL  207.  208,209. 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  I9fi. 
U  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Amerieans,  aa  well  as  of  other  aafraga 
naliiMu^  to  cut  oflfthe  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  skw,  and  to  carry  tiiem 
%Wey  aa  trophies.  But  aa  th^  feund  these  oumheraoroe  in  their  rarest,  whieli 
t|bey  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  ofWn  through  a  vast  exteat  of  comitry,  thay 
liroame  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom,  tbourii  moat  pra« 
vyentin  Nortk  AmmatWaaiMtiiriinownaiiMnf  the  doyiha^  lioxa^ 
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296  NOTES  AND  1LLU8TRATI(^S. 

NOTE  LXXL  p.  198. 

The  terms  of  the  warHrong  seem  to  be  dicuted  by  the  stme  fierce  spirit  offs- 
TCDge.  **  1  ro  to  war  to  revenge  the  deatli  of  my  brothers;  1  shall  kill;  I  shall  exto> 
roiaate;  1  shall  bum  my  enemies;  1  shall  bring  away  slaves;  I  shall  devour  thdr 
heart,  dry  their  flesh,  dr'mk  theu*  blood;  I  siiall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and  make 
cups  of  their  skulls."  Bossu's  travels  through  Louisiana,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  lia 
informed  by  persons  on  whose  testimony  1  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost  none  of  their  prisoner! 
are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as  belter  pulicy  to  spare  and  adopt  Utem. 
Those  drettdful  scenes  which  1  have  described  occurnow  so  rarely,  that  niir 
'  siooaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long  among  the  Indians,  never  were  wit- 
nesses to  them. 

NOTE  LXXII.  p.  1991 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  tlie  most  uncivilized  of  the  Americas 
tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstances,  wbielt 
occured  in  the  conquest  of  diflbrent  provinces,  in  the  expedition  of  Ksrfaes 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  dis- 
tress by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  ate  such  of  their 
companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shoekmg  to  the  natives,  who 
were  accustomed  to  devour  none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  honor 
and  indignation  against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  5^ 
Kaufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabecade  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the  siegspf 
Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greedinens  the  Spaniards  and  Tlas- 
calans,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  fam'me  whicb  ttef 
suffered  could  not  induct*  them  to  touch  the  dead  txxlies  of  their  own  couattjr- 
men.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna.  p.  156. 
NO  TE  LXXIIL  p.  199. 

Bfany  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  sMiT 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  conta'med  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  Germsn  offioer 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  takjj 
prisoner  by  the  ToupinamboM^  and  remained  in  captivity  n'me  years. '  He  wai* 
ten  present  at  those  horrid  fi:stivals  which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  bus- 
self  to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  he  saved  his  life  bv  eitit- 
ordinary  efforts  of  couhige  and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  etc  M.  de  Uxf$ 
who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brazil,  in  the  yest 
1556»  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  m  eveiy 
circumstance  of  imporUnce.  He  was  firequently  an  eye  witneas  of  the  mssoff 
in  which  the  Brasilians  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  s^ 
king  particulars  omitted  by  them,  artmentionedby  a  Portuguese  author.  Purco- 
Pilgr.iv.  1294,  etc. 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  «0t. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Amcricisj 
which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  wef 
respectable  authors*  other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  it,  by  wit- 
ters of  great  emmence.  D.  Ant  UUoa,  in  a  late  work,  contends,  that  the  t«' 
ture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such,  that  they  vt^ 
sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  produces  several  proofii  of  ^ 
^m  thei manner  in  which  they  endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgtcal  operations,  etc. 
Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  has  been  made^  Mr- 
geona  in  Brasil.  An  Indian,  they  say,  never  complains  under  pain,  sad  wui 
bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  armVithout^ttering  a  single  fttoan.    MS.  pe9» 

NOTE  LXXV  p.  202.  .       .^ 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  saily 
periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prisoner,  **  turn  <^^^^^ 
se  videtur  cum  captitf  est."  iDIgest.  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15  c.  18.  And  afterwsixw, 
when  the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with  respect  to 
this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  secure  ^PJ^ 
perty,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one  by  the  Lex  Gomclia.  «n°  ^T 
other  by  the  Jus  Postliminii,  Heinec.  Blem.  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand.  "•P'i*''^ 
Among  the  negproes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever  accepted  for^ 
prisoner.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead;  ^^^ 
in  elEect  to  his  country  and  his  fiimily.  Voy.  du  Cheral.  des  Marchsis,  i*  P*  ^^' 
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NOTS  LXXVI.  SOS. 

The  people  of  Chili*  the  mott  gptllant  and  high  8|Mritfd  of  ell  the  Amerieaiif , 
'mre  the  only  exception  to  this  olMenrstion.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
«pen  fields  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order;  their  batuiions  advance  to 
the  charge,  noC  only  with  coarage*  but  with  discipline.  The  North  Anilfericans» 
though  many  of  them  have  suhstitMted  the  European  fire-arms  in  p^ace  of  theif 
own  bows  and  arrows*  still  adhere  lo  their  ancient  mas'mis  of  war,  and  carry  it 
on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  system,  ttnt  the  Chilese  nearly  resemble  the 
warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  miliur}'  operations.  Ovalle's  lie* 
lation  of  ChOi.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  Tl.  Lozsao's  Hist.  Parag.  i.  144, 145. 
NOTE  LXXVll  S04. 

Herrera  gites  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  the  men  ure  so  solicH-' 
ous  about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors,  probably  road0 
of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  e.  8.  in  which  they  delight 
^  view  ihemselvest  but  the  women  never  use  them,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x,  c,  3.  He 
takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  tlie  Panchew,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors  were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their 
lips  and  to  wear  graen  atones  in  them,  or  to  adoin  their  heads  with  plumes  of 
Jeathers.  Dec.  vii.  ix^  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  oF  Peru,  though  that  empire  had 
made  eonaiderable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  wosien  was  little  improV'^ 
«d.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  work  was  devolved  upon  them,  and 
they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the 
men  were  Ibod  of  decking  tJiemselres.  Z^rate  Hist,  of  Peni«  i.  p.  I#,  16, 
NOTE  LXXVIIL  204. 

1  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting  their  bodies,  the 
<freat  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  they  never 
stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed,  they  excuse  themselves  when  in 
this  situation,  bv  saying,  that  they  cannot  appear  because  tliey  are  tuijted.  (5u- 
Qiilla  Uiat.  de  rOrenoque,  i.  791. 

NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  fm. 

Some  tribes  in  the  provioee  of  tJinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  Califomm,  seem  to  he 
Among  the  rudest  peoph  of  America  united  in  the  social  state.  1  hev  neither 
cultivate  nor  sow;  they  have  no  bouses  in  which  they  reside,  l^hose  in  the  in^ 
land  country  subsist  by  hunting;  those  on  the  sea  i:0ast  chiefly  by  fishing.  Both 
depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and  roots 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  season,  as  (hey  have  no  habitntions  to  afford  them 
shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  strong  grass,  ^d  binding  them  together 
at  one  end,  they  open  them  at  llie  other,  and  fitting  them  to  their  heads,  they 
are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which  like  a  pen  t^rause  throws  off  the  rain,  and 
will  keep  them  diy  for  several  hours.  During  the  warm  season,  they  form  a  shed 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them  from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires,  round  which  tliey  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  Uistoria  de  los  Triumphos  de  Nuestra  Slant*  Fe  entnu  (venites  las  miM  bar* 
henSfe  etc.  por  P.  And.  Peres  de  Eibas,  p.  7,  ete^ 

NOTE  LXXX  p.  205. 

These  houses  resemble  bams^  ^^  We  lutve  measured  some  which  were  a 
Umdred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred  persons 
resided  in  «m>ref  them.'*  Wilson's  account  of  Guiana.  Purch  Pil^^  vpl.  iy.  p. 
2363.  Ibid.  I991.  **  The  Indian  houses***  savs  Mr.  Harrere,  •*  have  a  most  wretcb- 
f4  appearance;,  and  are  a  striking  iti^age  or  the  rudeness  of  early  times.  Their 
hnts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  ja  river,  hud- 
«>1ed  sometimes  togettier,  sometimes  sthiggling,  and  always  without  any  order. 
Their  aspeot  is  melaocholy  j^nd  diyagreeabU^  .One  sees  nothing  but  what  is  hi- 
deous and^savsge.  The  uncultivated  fields  have  no  gaity^  The  silence  which 
jpeigns  there,  unless  irhen  interrppted  by  the  disagre^lc  notes  of  birds,  or  crjcy 
uf  wild  beasts  is  extremely  dismal.*'  Kelat.  de  la  Prance  l^uin.  p.  14^ 
NOTE  LXX;i^^.  p.  206,  '^ 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  thietr  arrows  to  a  great  diatimce*  and 
«rith  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  use  ot  a  hoi- 
\pw  reed,  ab<.ut  nine  fi^et  jk>ng  luid  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  n  S^u^acane, 
)'.i  it  they  lodge  a  coudl  aiTow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  abput  ^ts  great 
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end:  this  confinei  the  air,  lo  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapiditfy 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small .  arrows 
are  always  poisoned  Fermin  Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Qui- 
anat  p.  281,  etc.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  used  in  some  parU  of  the  East  Indiet. 
NOTE  LXXXU  p.  206. 

I  might  produce  many  instanoes  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one,  ta* 
ken  horn  the  Etkimaux.  '*  Their  greatest  ingenuihr,  (says  Mr.  EUts)  is  shewn 
in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three  |neces  of  wood,  eaidi 
making  part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  toeetber.  They 
are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasticity,  thejr 
supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  tlie  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line,  auide 
of  the  sinews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bowstring  of  the  same  materials.  To 
make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  causes  both  tbt 
back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to  contract}  and  conseaoently  gtvea  it  the  grant* 
er  force;  and  as  they  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  very  great  des> 
terity."    Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

NOTE  LXXXIII.  p.  906. 

Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and  g^ide  of  mankind  in  their  inventioiis. 
There  ist  however,  such  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  same 
nations' get  so  far  the  start  of  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  that 
situation  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  ftr  exceed  most  of  the  Americans  m 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  vet  they  had  not  ii^ 
vented  any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vessel  that  would  besor  the 
fhre,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be 
made  solid.  Voyages  by  HawkeswoKh,  i.  466,  484. 
NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  206. 

One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  only  sixty  poiinda. 
Gosnol,  Relat.  des  Voy.  a  U  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord.  torn.  v.  p.  403. 
NOTE  LXXXV.  p.  20r. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.  In  weaving  hammocks,  co- 
verlets, and  other  coarae  cloths,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  manufiicture^ 
their  industry  has  discovered  no  more  expeditious  method,  than  to  Uke  op 
thread  vfler  thread,  and  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass  the 
woof  between  them;  so  that  in  finishmg  a  small  piece  of  those  stuffii,  they  fre- 
quently spend  more  than  two  years.  Vojrage,  i.  336  .  Bancroft  gives  tbe  same 
description  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  355.  According  to  Adair  the  ingeiiul^ 
and  despatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  432.  From  one 
of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintinga  in  Purchas.  vol.  iii.  p.  1106, 1  think 
It  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with  any  better  or 
more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  mvention  beyond  the  ingea. 
uity  of  the  moat  improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance  so 
slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobaccoH^ipe  with  his  knyb 
before  he  finishes  it.    Adair,  p.  433. 

NOTE  LXXXVL  p.  £08. 

The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau*s  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  extends  to  347 
tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

NOTE  LXXXVII,  p.  €09. 

I  have  copied  from  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most  uncivilised 
nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P.  Ribas  concemiai^ 
the  people  of  Ginaloa,  coincides  with  the  rest.  *'  I  was  extremely  attentive  C^aya 
he)  during  the  years  I  resided  among  them,  to  asceKain  whether  they  wore  to 
be  considered  as  Idolators;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  most  perfect  exact- 
ness, that  though  among  some  of  them  there  may  be  some  traces  of  idolatry,  yet 
others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  false  deity,  nor  pay 
any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  exercises  dominion  over  the 
world;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  governor, 
from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  act  of  divine  vor* 
ship.*'    Bihi)s  Tnumphos.  etc.  p.  16. 
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*   NOTE  LXXXVIII.  p.  209. 

Thm  pMple  of  BbMii  were  so  much  afirighted  by  thunder,  which  is  freqiient 
Mid  awml  in  their  coontrf  u  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  sone,  that  it  was 
oot  only  the  object  of  religious  rererence,  but  the  most  expressive  name  in  their 
language  for  the  Deity,  was  Taupan,  the  same  by  which  th^  distinguished  thun- 
^r.  Piso  de  Medec.  BrasUl  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  li.  p.  132. 
NOTB  LXXXIX.  p.  213. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eyfe-witness,  gives  of  the  f.ineral  of  th6 
wrect  cbief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  suf> 
lered  on  that  occasion  were  very  difierent.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with  ea- 
gerness; others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  their  lives  by 
flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  gave  an  ntoxicating  draught  to  the 
women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  which 
renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their 
▼ietims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Ifem.  de  Louis,  i.  237. 

NOTE  XC.  p.  310. 

On  tome  occasiont,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
aoiis  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent.    De  la  Po- 
tberie  Hist  eto  ii.  p.  42.    Oharlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.    But  the  nature  of  their 
^bnces  is  oomflMoly  sueh  as  I  have  described. 
NOTE  XCl.  p.  216. 

The  0/Aoffiacsar,  a  tribe  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 
same  purpose  a  compositio  n,  which  they  call  Tu^.  It  is  formed  of  the  seeds  of 
Ai  unknown  pUnt,  reduced  tb  powder,  and  certain  shells  burnt  and  pulverised. 
The  effects  of  this  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  violent,  that  they  re* 
temble  madness  rather  than  intoxication.  Gumilla,  i.  286. 
NOTE  XCIL  p.  218. 

Though  this  observatioQ  holds  true  among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
tribes,  there  are  tome  in^hioh  the  intemperance  ofthe  women  is  as  excessive  as 
l^t  «f  the  men.    Bancroft's  Nat.  Hbt.  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 
NOTE  XGIIL  p.  ^20. 

£ven  in  the  most  intelligent  writers  concerning  the  manners  ofthe  Americanst 
one  meets  with  inconsistent  an&  inexplicable  circumstances.  The  Jesuit  Char- 
levoix, who,  in  consequence  of  thecontrovennr  between  his  order  and  that  ofthe 
Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  is 
disposed  to  represent  their  intellectual  as  iwell  as  moral  qualities  in  the  roost 
fiivourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negotiatbns  with 
their  neighbours,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the 
same  time  be  adds,  "  that  it  behoves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  sbilities  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted 
of,  they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  gnard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is  not 
out  of  danger  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke,  he  may  expect  to 
be  pursued  and,  if  taken,  to  be  burnt."  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  Men  capable  of 
such  acts  of  violence,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  upon 
which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded;  and  instead  of  the  perpetual 
negotiations  which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 
NOTB  XCIV.  p.  221. 

.  It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  •*  Gaudent  muneribus, 
•ed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur.''  C.  21.  An  author  who  bad 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  which  leads  savages  neither  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  re- ' 
torn  for  such  as  they  bestowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas:  '*  If,  sav  they,  you 
give  me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  me,  I  ne- 
ver part  with  that  which  I  think  necessary  to  me  "  Memoir  sur  le  Gidibis; 
VHmL  des  PUates  de  U  Guisne  Francoise  par  M.  Aublet«  torn.  ii.  p.  110. 
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NOTE  XCV.  p.  aa6. 

And.  Bcrna1d«t,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Colitmbat»  1ms  pnmitni 
ipme  circumstance  conceminn^  the  bravery  of  the  Garibbeet,  which  are  not  map 
tioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Gohimbup,  or  the  other  hiatoriana  of  that  period, 
whoae  works  have  been  published*  A  Caribbean  canoe,  with  four  mea^tvo 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  OoKimbos  in  hit  le^ 
cond  voyafpe,  is  it  was  8tecrin|p  through  their  islands.  At  firat  th^  were  stnick 
almost  stupid  with  astonishment  at  such  a  atranfre  spectacle*  and  hardly  nofcd 
from  the  spot  for  abote  aA  hour^  A  Spanish  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  adftsc- 
ed  towards  them,  and  the  0eet  graduaVhr  aurrounded  them,  so  as  to  art  off 
their  communication  with  the  abore^  **  when  they  aaw  that  it  was  impostiUe 
io  eicape  (says  the  historian)  they  seized  their  arms  with  ondmntcd  resolatioSf 
and  began  the  attack.  I  use  the  etpressioli,  wifA  tmdamited  r«fote<im«  for  they 
trere  feW  atid  beheld  a  rast  number  ready  to  asiault  them«  They  woandcd  st' 
terat  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targeta*  aa  well  as  other  defrmive 
armour;  and  eten  after  their  canoe  was  overset.  It  was  with  no  liule  diiBciilty 
and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken,  aa  they  continued  to  defend  tbes- 
aelves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  twinHBing  in  the  ses.** 
Hist,  de  D,  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MdS.  e.  119. 

NOTE  XCVl.  p.  2^. 

A  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  eanaeof  tlie  it^ 
Unction  in  character  between  the  Caribbeea  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Uffcr 
islands.  The  fnrmer  appear  manifeatly  to  be  a  separate  race.  Their  haigiiage 
IS  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  Tliqf 
themselves  have  a  traditioA,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  torn 
part  of  the  continent,  atid  having  Conquened  and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhib- 
itanu,  took  possession  of  their  landi.  and  of  their  women.  Rochefbrt,  384. 
TeKre,  360,  Hence  they  caU  themselves  Banaree^  which  aignifles  a  maa  cosie 
from  beyond  aea.  Labat.  vii.  I3l.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbeea  still  oie  tio 
distinct  languagci,  ocie  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women.  Ter- 
tre,  361.  The  langtiageof  the  men  haa  nothing  common  with  that  spoken  ill 
the  large  islands.  The  dialect  of  the  women  Considerably  resembles  it.  Libit 
129.  This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned.  TheCv- 
ibbeea  themselves  imagine  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Gofite't,  ft  po«e^ 
ful  nation  of  Guiana,  In  South  America.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefbrt,  348.  Bat, 
aa  their  fierce  mannera  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the  northern 
continent,  than  to  thoae  of  the  nativea  of  South  America;  and  as  their  Ungtitfc 
has  likewiae  aome  affinity  to  that  apoken  io  Florida,  their  origin  should  be  de* 
duoed  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  Utter.  Labat.  138,  etc  Herren, 
dec.u  lib.  ix.c.  4.  In  their  wars,  tliey  still  observe  their  ancient  prscliceof 
deatroying  all  the  males  and  preserving  the  women  either  for  servitude  or  fiir 
breeding, 

NOTEXCVILp.228. 

Ouf  knowledge  of  the  eventa  which  happened  in  the  coAqttest  ofKew  SptiOf 
b  derived  from  soultses  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  (hat  of 
any  transaction  in  the  history  of  America.  The  lettera  of  Cortes  to  the  fimpC' 
Tor  Charles  V.  are  a  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of  time,  but  of 
the  greatest  autlienticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a  command  inde- 
|iendent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  nrceasary  to  convey  such  an  account  of  his  op* 
^rations  to  Madrid,  aa  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  hia  sovereign- 

The  firat  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  waa  sent  nrom  ^ 
«a  Crux,  July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  bate  reached  Ae 
Simueror,  until  he  arrived  in  Germanyi  for  which  he  set  out  eariy  in  thejetf 
1520,  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown;  I  made  diligent  aeaich  for  a  eoff 
ofthia  despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  success.  Tw* 
however,  is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  coukl  not  conUin  any  thing  very  <*f^r; 
being  written  so  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain*  But,  in  searching  "'^ 
the  letter  from  Cortes,  a  c6py  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Crux  to  thf  **' 
yeror  haa  been  diaoovcred  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  second  ^^ 
patch,  dated  October  30th,  1520,  waa  published  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1532*  and  tho 
third  and  fijurth  a*  «n  after  they  were  received.  A  Utin  tranaUtion  oi  them  9^ 
paatadlaGfi(many,A.D.  1532,    Ramuno  toon  after  made  them  more  geoer* 
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kity  known,  by  intertklg  tbeni  in  hif  waivable  oonection.  They  contain  a  tegu- 
lar and  minute  history  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  ooDcem- 
iog  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicantf,  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes^ 
the  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous;  but  as  it «  as  manifestly  his  interest  to 
represent  his  own  actions  in  the  fairest  light*  his  victories  are  probably  exag* 
gerated,  his  losses  diminished,  and  h  s  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by  Francisco  Lopez 
de  Gomara*  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara's  hiatorical  merit  is  considerable. 
His  node  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes  ele- 
(pant.  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and  credulous;  and  as  he  was  the  do-« 
mestic  chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain^'and  probably  compos- 
ed his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  labours  to  magnify  the  merit  of 
hia  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such  transactions  as  were  unfavourable  to 
hia  character.  Of  this  Hrrrera  accuses  him  in  one  instance,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iil.  c.  3. 
and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspicuous.  He  writes,  however,  with  so 
much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  the  Spanish  Court*  that  the  co- 
pies both  of  his  Historia  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  prohibited 
books  in  Spain;  it  is  only  of  late  that  license  to  print  them  haa  been  granted. 
PlneloBtblioth,589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bemal  Dias  del  Castillo  to  compose  his 
Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conauiata  de  la  Nueva  Espagna.  He  had  been  an  ad- 
venturer in  each  of  the  expeaitious  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion  of 
Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himself,  nor 
many  of  his  fellowsoldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame 
of  all  tlieir  exploits  waa  tscribed  to  Cortes;  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his 
pen  with  indignation,  and  eomposed  his  true  hiatory.  It  containa  m  prolix,  mi- 
nute, confuaed  narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar  style  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier*  But  as  he  relates  transactions  of 
which  be  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable  part,  his  account 
bears  all  the  ma^ks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such  a  pleasant  noi- 
i>ete  with  auch  intereating  details,  witli  such  amusing  vanity,  and  vet  so  pardon- 
able in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (aa  he  boasts)  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  bat- 
tles, as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  feimd  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  de  Insulls  nuper  inventis,  added  to  his 
Decades  de  Rebus  Oceania  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes's  expe- 
dition. But  be  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  rcUte  what  happened  after  his  first 
landinf^  Thia  work  which  ia  brief  and  alight,  seems  to  contain  the  information, 
transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  despatches,  embellished  with  several  partiCQ- 
fors  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  officers  who  brought  the  letters  from 
Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modem  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  de  la 
Gonquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonb  de  Solis,  first  published  A.  D.  1684.  I 
know  no  author  in  any  language  whose  literary  fkme  has  risen  so  fer  beyond  his 
real  merit.  D.  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  purest  writers  in 
the  Caatilian  tongue;  and  if  a  foreigner  muy  venture  to  pvc  his  opinion  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  if  entitled 
toihat  praise.  But,  though  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  in  composition  is 
&r  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be  often  stif^  and 
sometimes  tumid;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  fre- 
quently trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  superficial.  These  blemishes, 
however,  might  eaaily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  respect  to 
all  the  great  qualitiea  of  a  historian.  Destitute  of  thst  patient  industry  in  re- 
search, which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth;  a  stranger  to  that  im|>artial- 
ity  which  weighs  evidience  with  cool  attention:  and  ever  eager  to  establish  his 
fiivourite  aystem  of  exalt'mg  the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero, 
exempt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue;  he  is  less  solicitous  to  dis- 
cover what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  appear  splendid.  When  he  at- 
tempts any  critical  discussion,  his  reasonings  are  fellacious,  snd  founded  upon 
sn  imperfect  view  of  facta.  Though  he  sometimes  quotes  the  despatches  of 
Cortcsn  he  seems  not  to  have  constdted  tbtm;  and  though  he  sets  out  with  som^ 
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censure  on  Uomart,   he  frequently  prefert  his  auUioritf,  the  inost  cWibrtid  dC 
snj,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  historians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest  and  most  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  erery  other 
transaction  of  America.  The  industi^  and  attention  w  ith  which  he  ooosulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  reoords,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  bis  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  be  usvimUy 
Judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour^  that 
bis  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  judicious  and  useful  historical  col- 
lections. If  by  attempting  to  relate  the  Tarious  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  strict  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  eventa  in  his  work  bad  not 
been  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure,  that  it  is  an  unpleamnt 
task  to  collect  from  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
shreds  of  a  story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which  be 
composed  his  work,  Dec*  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

NOTE  XGVllI.  D.  399. 

Cortes  purposed  to  have  gont:  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he  set  out  for  bis 
government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was  at- 
tempting in  a  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady'a  bed-cbarober« 
with  wliom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  wtiich  be  had 
mounted,  gave  way  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  cap.  1. 
NOTE  XCIX.  p.  a«o. 

Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrow- 
ed fbur  thousand.  These  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling:  but  as  the  price  of  everv  thing  waa  extremely  high  in  America, 
they  mskde  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
expedition.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 
NOTE  C.  p.  282. 

The  names  of  those  gallant  officers  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequeot 
story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarero,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  Christoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Bforla  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  Francibco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  officer 
fbrmed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experienced 
Alaminos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

NOTE  CI.  p.  232. 

In  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a  coa> 
siderable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  any 
supernatural  cause  to  account  either  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories  or  the 
smallness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  tbepa<- 
tronage  of  Si.  Jago,  tlie  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate^ 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  turn  to  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St.  JaiKS. 
'  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The  former  dispoeed 
him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from  attesting  it.  **  I  ac*^ 
knowledge."  says  he,  *'  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories  sre  owing  to  oar  Lard 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a  number  of  Indiana  to  evoy 
one  of  us,  that  if  each  bad  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have  buried  us» 
if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  per* 
son  whom  Gomara  mentions,  as  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey  horse,  wu 
the  glorious  apostle  Signior  San  Jago  or  Si^ior  San  Pedro,  and  tliat  I,  as  being 
a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  see  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisca  de 
Morla  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  unworthy  transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see 
any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may  have  been  the  v;ill  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as 
Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle,  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the 
conquerora  that  such  a  thing  had  happened."  Cap.  34. 
NOTE  CIL  p.  280. 

Several  Spanish  historiana  relate  Uiis  occurrence  in  such  terms,  as  iftbef* 
wished  it  should  be  believed,  that  the  Indians*  loaded  with  the  p«csoiit8»  h«d  cscwl- 
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Hbd  them  from  the  capital  in  the  same  short  space  of  time  that  the  couriers 
perfbrmed  that  journey.  This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
ttance  which  shews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  occasion.  This 
rich  present  bad  been  prepared  ror  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  same  place 
•ome  months  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  Monte2uma 
sent  orders  for  that  purpose.    Gomara  Chroo.  c.  zzvii.  p.  28. 

According^  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  ralue  of  the  silver  plate  representing 
the  moon  was  alone  above  twenty  thousand  pesos,  about  five  thousand  pounds 
steriing. 

NOTB  CIIL  p.  288. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez,  who 
enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment- of 
toys,  and  other  goods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  hr 
▼our  by  encouraging  thisunderhand  barter.  B.  DUs,  c.  41. 
NOTB  CIV.  p.  2M. 

Gomara  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of  which  this  pre* 
sent  consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  saw  them  after  they 
were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to  have  examined  them  wiih  great  atten. 
tion,  gives  a  description  of  each,  whichis  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
progress  mbich  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts  of  elegance.  De  Insulis 
Quper  inventu  Liber,  p.  354,  etc. 

NOTE  CV.  p.  24r. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America,  which  is 
more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tla^ala,  though 
of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  moat  considerable  which  the  Spaniards  waged 
in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies  merits  some  attention. 
The  only  authentic  intbrmation  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three  authors. 
Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Frontera« 
October  30,  1520,  thus  estimates  the  number  of  their  troops;  in  the  first  battle 
6000;  in  the  second  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  15u,000.  Belat.  ap.  Ra* 
mus.  iii.  328  Bernal  Diaz  del  OutHlo,  who  was  sn  eye-witness,  and  engaged  in 
all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers:  in  the  first  battle  3000, 
p.  43;  in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid,  in  the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gomara, 
who  was  Cortes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  published  his  Chronica 
in  1553,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the  second  battle,  where 
he  reckons  the  TlascaUns  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  manifestly  the  interost  of 
Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  merit 
of  extraordinary  services,  that  lie  could  hope  to  atone  for  his  irregular  conduct, 
in  assuming  an  independent  oommand.  Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundantly  disposed 
to  place  his  own  prowess  and  tliat  of  his  fellow-conquerors,  in  the  most  advan- 
taseons  point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  temptation  to  exaggerate;  and  it  is  pro* 
bnhle,  that  his  sccount  of  the  numbers  approaches  neaier  to  the  truth.  The 
aisembUng  of  an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrangements* 
and  such  provision  for  their  subsistence  as  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  foresight  of 
Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlaseala  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
10  great,  as  to  have  niroished  such  a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this 
province  was  so  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain, 
that  it  was  called  ihe  cwntry  tfbreadt  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  sufiered 
such  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  TunaSf  a  species  of  feuit 
which  grows  wild  in  the  fields.  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  183. 
NOTE  CVI.  p.  «49. 

These  unhappy  victims  aro  said  to  be  persons  of  distinction.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  80  great  a  number  as  fifty  should  be  employed  as  spies.  So  mai^ 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dismissed,  and  the  Tlitcalans  had  sent  so  many 
messages  to  the  Spaniah  quarters,  that  thero  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  haz- 
arding the  lives  of  so  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure  information 
about  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in  whicii 
Cortes  treated  a  people  unacouainted  with  the  laws  of  war  establtslied  among 
polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Spanish  writers,  that  they  di» 
ninish  the  number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  crnelly.    Uerrera  says,  that 
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he  cut  off  the  luuids  of  sereti,  and  thambt   of  some  more.    Dec.  ii.  lib.  il  c.  & 
Be  Solis  relatefl»  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cnt  off*  and  the 
thumiM  of  all  the  rest.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.    But  Cortes  himself.  Uelat.  p.  328,  b.  and 
after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty  were  cut  off. 
NOTE  CVII.  p.  250. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  g^reatest  astonishment  to  all  the  people  of  New 
Spain.  At  first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the 
ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form;  and  supposia|^  that 
tlieir  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bread  to  nourish  them. 
Even  after  they  discovered  their  mistake  they  believed  the  horses  devoured  men 
in  battle,  and  when  the^  neighed,  thought  they  were  demanding  their  prey.  It 
was  not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.  Ueri^a,  dec.  U.  lib* 
rL  c.  IL 

NOTE  CVIII.  p.  352. 

According  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and  it 
was  an  act  of  wanton  crueltv,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror  into  the  peo^ 
pie  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Destniyc.  p.  17,  etc  But  the  real  of  Las  Ca- 
ses often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83,  as- 
serts, that  the  first  missionaries  sent  mto  New  Spain  by  the  emperor,  made  a  ju* 
dicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction;  and  having  examined  the  priests  and  eldecs 
Cholttla,  found  that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object  of 
Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifestly  his  interest,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Monte- 
zuma, it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a  step  which  tended  so  visi- 
blj  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necessary 
fi>rkisown  preservation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spaniards  who  served  in  Ame-> 
rica  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  so  little  entitled  to  the 
common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholulans  to  be  guilty  upon 
alight  and  imperfect  evidence.  'Ilie  severity  of  the  puniabmeat  was  certainly 
excessive  and  atrocious. 

NOTE  CIX.  p.  253. 

This  description  is  Uken  almost  literally  fh>m  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who 
iras  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  eoibel* 
lishing  his  narrative.  Ue  relates  in  a  aimple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in  his 
own  mind,  and  that  of  his  fellow -soldiers,  on  that  occasion;  **  And  let  it  no^be 
thought  strance,*'  says  he,  **  that  1  should  write  in  this  manner  df  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to 
have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen,  or  beard,  or  spoken  of  among 
Qien/*    Cap.  Sfi.  p.  64,  b. 

NOTE  ex.  p.  259. 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fiitigue  and  hardships  tfiey  un- 
derwent in  perfi>rming  this,  and  other  parts  of  duty.  During  the  nine  months 
that  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  distinction  between  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay 
on  mats,  or  straw,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  waa  obliged  to  hold  hirosdf  as 
alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  niard.  ^*  This,'*  adds  he,  **  became  so  habitual  to 
■le,  that  even  now  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  cloihes,  and  never 
in  any  bed.  When  I  visit  my  Enepmienda^  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank,  to 
have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never  gu  into  it;  but, 
according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequentljr  during  the  night 
into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  surt  aa  I  was  wont  when  in  service.**  Cap.  106. 
NOTE  CXI.  p.  260. 

Cortes  himself,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor,  does  not  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to 
put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramus,  iii.  336.  B.  UUz  is  silent  with  respect  to  his 
reasons  for  the  former;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he 
might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prisoof  r,  and  absolutely 
in  his  power,  be  had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  that  moin 
a^rch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.,  Gomara  supi>oses, 
thiVt  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his  uwn  (Its« 
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tvets  ami  ujdktmga,  that  he  might  gire  less  altentioo  to  wlut  befsl  Quslpopoca. 
Cron.  c.  89.  Herrers  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it 
q^ms  an  old  expedienS  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him 
with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes  had  nothing  else 
in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  miglit  make  no  attempt  to 
rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate,  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  was  so  sub- 
missive* and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal  of  Cortes, 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  the  explanation 
which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes 's  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  be  not 
admitted,  it  appsars  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  among  the  wanton  and 
barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  the  history  of  the  con* 
quest  of  America. 

NOTE  CXII.  p.  263. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  as  if  it  had  been  founded  on  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and  execut' 
cd,  with  such  refined  address,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himseU.  But  there  is  no 
hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cones,  Diaz,  or  Gomara, 
to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occasions,  discovered  no  such  ex- 
tent of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing  this  hum- 
bling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary.  But  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  supposes  that  Montezuma  was  execut- 
ing what  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assumed  an  appearance  of  sorrow, 
would  have  been  preposterous  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  design  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Spaniards. 

NOTE  CXIII.  p.  363. 

In  several  of  tlie  provinces,  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  industry  and  influ- 
ence, could  collect  no  ^6\d.  In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
small  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed  by 
his  father;  and  told  him  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of  his  gold  and 
jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  sil- 
ver collected  amounted  to  500  marks,  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count given  bv  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  marks.  Kelat.  239, 
B.  So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
ounces  a  mark,  which  demonstrates  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  to  have 
been  exceedingly  small. 

NOTE  CXIV.  p.  2G4. 

De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  Question  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  from  no 
better  reason  than  that  jt  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin- 
guishes the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  tlie  impetu- 
osity of  his  zeal  at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  I  le  asserts,  that  the  evi- 
dence for  it  rests  upon  the  test'mon^  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of 
Ilerrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconsiderate  step  which 
Cortes  took;  and  they  hadgoo<l  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this 
exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  seems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort. 
Rclat.  Ramus,  iii.  140,  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  ofDe  Solis*s  hav- 
ing consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which 
the  most  aatlientic  information  with  respect  to  his  operations  must  be  derived. 
NOTE  CXV.  p.  265. 

Herrera  and  De  Solis  suppose,  that  Velasquez  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
armament  against  Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  reception  of.  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  Fonseca  bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.c.  18.  De  So- 
lis, lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  supposition. 
Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.  Herrera,  dec. 
it  lib.  V.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid. 
But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  tlie  court  at  that  time,  and  communicated  every 
occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  dav  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  cm 
these  agents  far  the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  recent  evenL 
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BpiBt.  650.  All  the  historians  ipree,  that  the  a^j^nts  of  Cortes  had  Cbeir  first  an. 
dience  of  the  Emperor  at  I'ordesiUas,  when  he  went  to  that  town  to  visit  his  mo- 
ther in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  r.  c.  4.  De  So- 
lisi,  lib.  iv.  c.  J.  But  the  emperor  set  out  for  Valladolid  for  Tordesillas,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1520,  and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  hHving^seen  at  that  time  the 
presents  made  to  Charles.  Epist.  1665.  The  armament  under  Narvaez  sailed 
from  Cuba  in  April,  1530.  It  is  manifest,  tlien,  that  Velasquez  could  not  receiie 
any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview  at  TordesiHas  previous  to  bis  bos* 
tile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real  motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  hmve 
Inentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him  Adelantado  of  New  Spain,  with  suck  ex- 
tensive powers,  bears  date  November  13, 1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c  11. 
Me  might  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that 
as  soon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  to  lery 
forca.    Cron.c.  96. 
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§  I.  The  proceedings  of  Narvaez.  §  II.  Cortes  deeply  slsrmed.  §  Uf.  His  de- 
liberations concerning  his  own  conduct.  §  IV.  His  negotiations  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Narvaez.  §  V.  Marches  against  him.  §  VI.  Number  of  his  troops. 
$  Vll.  Continues  to  negotiate  as  he  advanced.  §  Vlll.  Attacks  Nanraez  in  the 
night — And  overcomes  hira.  §  IX.  The  effects  of  this  victory.  §  X.  The 
SAexicans  take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  §  XI.  He  marches  back  to  the 
capital.  §  XU.  Improper  conduct  of  Cortes— the  violen]L  hostility  of  the 
Mexicans.  §  XIII.  Distress  of  the  Spaniards.  §  XlV.  Cortes  attacks  them 
without  success.  §  XV.  Montezuma  slain.  §  XVI.  New  conflicts.  §  XVTl. 
The  Spaniards  abandon  the  city.  §  XVIII.  Attacked  by  the  Mexicans.  §  XIX. 
Their  disasters.  §  XX.  And  loss.  XXI.  Difficult  retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 
i  XXIi.  Battle  of  Otumba.  §  XXIII.  Reception  of  the  Spaniards  in  TlascaU. 
§  XXIV.  New  deliberations  of  Cortes.  §  XXV.  The  measures  he  takes. 
§  XXVI.  Mutinous  spirit  of  his  troops.  §  XXVU.  Means  he  employs  to  re- 
ceive their  confidence.  §  XXVIII.  Strengthened  by  several  reinforcements. 
$  XXIX.  Number  of  his  forces.  §  XXX.  Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  for 
their  defence.  §  XXXI.  Cortes  advances  towards  Mexico.  §  XXXU  His 
operations  slow  and  cautious.  §  XXXIIL  His  singular  preparations  for  build- 
ing brigantines.  §  XXXIV.  Receives  a  new  reiiuorcement— the  brigantines 
launched.  §  XXXV.  Dispositions  for  the  siege.  §  XXXVI.  Mexicans  attack 
the  brigantines— repulsed.  §  XXXVII.  Singular  plan  of  conducting  the 
siege.  §  XXXVIH.  Endeavours  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  §  XXXIX.  Re- 
ptilsed— with  considerable  loss.  §  XL.  Those  who  were  taken  sacrificed  to 
the  god  of  war.  §  XLI.  New  schemes  and  efforts  of  the  Mexicans.  §  XLII. 
Cortes  deserted  by  many  of  his  Indian  allies.  §  XLUI.  He  regains  their 
friendship— And  adopts  a  new  system  of  attack.  §  XLiV.  Courage  and  con- 
stmncvofGuatimozin— He  is  taken  prisoner.  $  XLV.  The  city.  §XLVL 
Sroallness  of  the  booty,  and  disappointment  of  the  Spaniards.  §  XLVII. 
Guatimozin  tortur^.  XLVIH.  All  the  provinces  of  the  empire  submit^- 
Cortes  forms  schemes  of  new  discoveties.  §  XLIX.  Which  are  completed 
by  Magellan.  |  L.  His  voyage.  §  U.  An  order  to  supercede  Cortes— Which 
he  eludes.  §  LU.  Applies  again  to  the  courts  And  is  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  New  Spain.  §  LIH.  His  schemes  and  arrangements. 
§  UV.  Insurrections  of  the  Mexicans,  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards.  §  LV. 
First  objeet  of  Industry  among  the  conquerors.  §  LVI.  Their  poverty. 
§  LVn.  Cortes  returns  to  Spain.  §  LVIil.  His  reception  there.  §  LIX.  Set- 
tlement of  the  government  in  New  Spain.  §  LX.  New  schemes  of  Cortes — His 
death. 

$  AFTER  a  prosperous  voyage,  Nanraez  landed  his  men  without 
opposition  near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had 
tent  to  seareh  for  mines  in  that  distriet,  immediately  joined  him.* 
By  this  aeeident,  he  not  only  reeeived  information  eoneerning  the 
progress  and  situation  of  Cortes,  but  as  these  soldiers  had  made 
acme  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexiean  language,  he  ac- 
quired interpreters,  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  huld  some 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  country.  But,  according  to  the 
low  cunning  of  deserters,  they  framed  their  intelligence  with  more 
attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  true;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Cortes  to  be  so  des- 
perate, and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  general,  as  in- 
creased the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  IVarvaez.  His 
first  operation,  howerer,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their 
partial  accounts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  surrender,  Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  ser. 
▼iee^  made  the  reqaisition  with  such  insolenoC)  that  Sandoval; an  of. 
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fieer  of  high  spirit,  and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  eom- 
plying  with  his  demands,  seized  him  aod  his  attendants,  and  sent 
them  in  ehains  to  Meiieo. 

$11.  Cortes  received  them  not  .like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and 
condemniDg  the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediately  at  liber- 
ty. By  this  well-timed  eiemeney,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presenU, 
he  gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  wch  partienlars  «on« 
cerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of 
the  impending  danger  in  its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now 
with  halfnaked  Indians,  no  mateh  for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  in- 
ferior in  the  arts  of  policy,  bnt  to  take  the  fieW  against  an  nrmy  in 
©ourage  and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  su- 
perior, acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and  eommand- 
ed  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that  Narvaes, 
more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Velasquea,  than  aiten- 
tive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  hw  inter- 
course  with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fa- 
«ilives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  so vereiga, 
and  of  injustice  in  invading  the  Meiican  empire;  and  had  declared 
that  his  chief  object  in  viniting  the  country  was  to  punish  the  Span- 
iards who  had  committed  these  crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Meu«aas 
from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  same  oafavourabie  re- 
presentations of  his  character  and  actions  had  been  conveyed  to  Mea- 
tezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found  means  to  assure  hini,  that  m 
the  conduct  of  tboae  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king  his  master,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  tn  rw- 
eue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  bnt  te  reinstate  himia  ibe 
nossession  of  his  ancient  power  and  independenee.  Animated  with 
ihis  prospect  of  being  set  free  ft-om  subjection  to  •trangers,  the 
Mexieans  in  several  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from  Corti*. 
and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer,  no  less  able  than  williog  In 
save  them.  Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with 
the  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  m  a  perton  supener 
in  power  and  digniiy  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  re- 

Tcred  as  the  first  of  men.*  4.«.„u^  «i.;-k 

€  III.  Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  difficulty  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  eaa  he 
conceived  more  tryinr  te  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or 
where  the  choice  if  t'Le  plan  which  ought  to  be  adopted  was  more 
difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico, 
destruction  seemed  to  he  unavoidable;  for  while  the  Snaniards  pre.- 
.ed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitanU,  whose  turbulent  spirit  he 
could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention,  wonld 
eaeeriy  lay  hold  en  sueh  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  a^l 
thffr  wronp.  If  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  eapUve  mon^ 
arch  at  lil^rty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemv,  he  «-»t  at  on^ 
lorezo  the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  victor  es,  anJ  relinquish  advan- 
ages  which  could  not  be  reeeye red  without  extraordinary  eff^^^ 
and  infinite  danger.  If,  instead  of  employing  force,  he  '^^-W  J^^^J^.^" 
course  to  coneil^ting  meaaures,  and  attempt  an  *'^«««««^*i»f^^^'* 
Narvaez,  the  naturiS  haughtiness  of  tbat  ojBcer,  »»5";»^r^^^^ 
seiousness  of  his  present  superiority,  forbade  him  tti  eherish  any  aaa- 

•  See  Note  I. 
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gutiid  hope  of  toeeess.  After  revolving  every  sehcme  with  ileep  at* 
tentioD,  Cortes  fiied  upon  that  wbieh  in  eieeation  was  most  hazard- 
ous, bat,  if  fueeessful,  would  prove  most  benefieial  to  htrofelf  and  to 
his  eoantrj;  and  with  thedeeitive  intrepidity  suited  to  desperate  sit- 
QftlionSy  determined  to  ntake  one  bold  etfsri  for  vietory  under  tvtry 
disadvantage,  rather  than  saerifiee  his  own  eonqnests  and  the  Span* 
ish  interest  in  Mexieo. 

$  IV.  But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  mnst  be  terminated 
finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indeef  nt  but  eriminal,  to 
have  mafehed  against  his  eountrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust 
matters  by  an  amieable  negotiation.  In  this  service  he  employed 
Olmedo,  his  ehaplain»  to  whose  character  the  function  was  well  suit- 
ed, and  who  possessed,  besides,  such  prudence  and  address  as  quali- 
fied him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed  his 
chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected,  with  scorn,  everv  scheme  of  ac- 
commodation that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with  dimeulty  restrain- 
ed from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants,  lie  met, 
however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortet, 
or  his  officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully 
accompanied  these  with  presenu  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other 
trinkets  of  value,  which  inspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high 
ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  acquired*  and  with  envy  of  their  good 
fortune  who  were  engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  be- 
coming sharers  in  those  rich  spoils,  declared  for  an  hnmediatc  ae- 
coraraodation  with  Cortes.  Others,  from  public  spirit,  laboured  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail,  must 
shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power,  in  a  country  where 
it  was  so  imperfectly  established.  Narvaez  disregarded  both,  and 
by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels 
and  enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
surprised  at  the  untractaUe  arrogance  of  Narvaez;  and,  after  having 
given  such  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his 
recourse  to  other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  ene- 
my whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

$  V.  Be  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital,'*^  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  distinguished  courage, 
for  whom  the  Mexieans  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect. 
To  the  custody  of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  city, 
with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and,  what  was  still  of  great- 
er importance,  the  person  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.  Bis  utmost 
art  was  employed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the  real  cause  of 
bis  march.  Be  laboured  to  persuade  him  that  the  strangers  who 
had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects;  and  that, 
after  a  short  interview  with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and 
return  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now 
heard  with  the  declaration  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  discover  any 
symptom  of  suspicion  or  distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quiet- 
ly in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  friendship  with 
Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  with  him.  Cortes^ 
with*  seeming  confidence  in  this  promise^  but  relying  principally  up« 
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on  (be  injanetions  whieh  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  gaard  hit  pri- 
soner with  the  most  sernpirlous  vigilanee^  set  oot  from  Mexiee. 

§  YI.  His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforeed  by  the  ianetion  of 
Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hoo- 
dred  and  fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not  encumbered  either  with  bag- 
gage or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the  impression  whien 
the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cavalry,  he  had  provided  against 
this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  whieh  distinsnish  & 
great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force,  he 
armed  his  soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep 
and  compact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon^ 
the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to 
assume. 

$  Yll.  With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  to- 
wards Zempoalla,  of  whieh  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.    Doriag 
his  march,  he  made  repeated  attempts  towards  some  accommoda- 
tion with  his  opponent.     But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers  should  instantly  recognise  his  title  to  be  governor  of  New 
Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  pollers  whieh  he  derived  from  Velasquez; 
and  Cortes   refusing  to  submit  to   any  authority   which  was   Dot 
founded  on  a  commission  from  the  emperor  himself^  under  whose 
immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  plaeed  their  infant 
colony,  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.    The  intercourse,  howev- 
er, which  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small 
advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  aflforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some 
of  Narvaez *s  olficers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  sem- 
blance of  moderation,  and  of  dazzlinsr  all  by  the  appearance  of 
wealth  among  his  troops;  roost  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
ments, whieh  they  displayed  with  military  ostentation.    Narvaez 
and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army   leaned  to- 
wards ^  accommodation  with-  their  countrymen.     This  discovery 
of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to  madness. 
In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of 
his  principal  officers;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanc- 
ed within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he 
considered  this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chastisement, 
and  marched  out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

$  VIIL  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  experi- 
ence than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  num- 
ber, and  so  much  better  appointed.  Having  taken  his  station  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  eoald 
not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  con- 
cern, and  disregarded  this  vain  bravade.  It  was  then  the  beginning 
of  the  wet  season,  and  the  rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military  ser- 
vice, murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  that,  from 
their  unsoldierlike  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his 
adversary,  their  general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla. 
The  very  circumstance  which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encou- 
raged Cortes  to  form  a  scheme  by  whieh  he  hoped  at  once  to  termi- 
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AAtp  the  #ar:  tie  obterved,  thki  hti  hardy  tefiefaHff,  ih^tt^  mftid* 
tn^  noder  the  lorreliU,  which  eontiiraed  to  fkll,  without  a  i'lD^leteot 
•r  any  shelter  whatsoerer  to  eove^  them,  were  8o  far  froih  repining 
at  hardships  whieh  Were  beeome  familiar  to  theih,  that  they  were 
still  fresh  aod  alert  for  serviee.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would 
naturally  give  themselves  up  td  repose  alter  their  fatigue,  aod  that, 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  dthers  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would 
tfeem  themselves  perfectly  secure  at  a  fleason  so  unfit  fbr  action.  He 
renolved,  therefore,  to  fall  u|Min  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than  eom< 
l^nsate  the  inferiority  of  hi4  numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no 
resource  remained  but  in  some  desperate  effort  of  courage,  approved 
6f  the  measure  with  soeh  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration, 
whiish  be  addressed  to  them  before  they  began  their  march,  was  more 
solieitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour.  He  divided  thei^ 
into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  firnt  he  placed  Sandoval; 
entrusting  this  gallant  ofticer  with  the  most  dangemds  and  iniport* 
aof  serviee,  that  of  seizing  the  Enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted 
before  the  principal  tower  of  the  teRiple,  where  Narvaez  had  filed 
bis  head  quarters.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  w|th 
6rders  to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  (he  general.  Cortex 
himself  conducted  the  third  and  stnaltest  divi^ioil,  whi6h  Was  to  act 
aa  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to  support  theotlter  two  as  thifre  shduld  Im 
oeeasion  HaviUg  passed  the  riVcir  de  Canoas,  Which  was  ihueh 
dwelled  With  the  rains,  dot  withotit  difficulty,  the  water  reachitt^ 
iklmost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  silehee.  Without 
beat  df  drum,  or  Sound  of  arty  i^aHIke  instruttient;  each  mraa  ahti^d 
%vith  his  sword^  bis  dagger,  aod  his  Chinuutliitt  spear.  Stt- 
vaez,  remiss  in  proportion  to  htS  security,  had  posted  only  two  ieM« 
tinels  to  watefa  the  ihotiovs  6f  An  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good 
cause  to  dread.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  df 
Cortes's  trttops,  the  other  mude  his  escape,  and  hurrying  to  ttte 
town, with  all  the  pmHiipitation  offtat  and  zeal,  gav^such  timely 
notice  of  the  enemy's  approaeh^  that  there  was  full  leisure  to  bl^ve 
prepared  Air  their  reception.  BtH)  through  the  arroganee  kni  id- 
fktuation  of  Narvaez^  this  important  interval  w^  lost.  He  imputed 
tbis  alarm  to  the  eowardice  of  the  sentinel,  ahd  treated  with  der{« 
Aton  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  (braes  so  unequal  to  his  own.^« 
The  shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convibc^ 
bim  at  last,  that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapt« 
dity  with  which  they  advanced  wlu  such,  that  ottly  btte  cannon 
eoald  be  fired,  befb^  SandoVal's  party  dosed  with  the  eheifty,  drove 
tbem  from  their  guns,  aod  began  to  force  their  way  up  the  steps  nf 
tbe  tower.  Narvaez,  no  less  brave  in  action  than  presotetitUtini  fa 
tibndoet,  armed  himself  in  hasten  and  by  his  voice  and  example  aM- 
pjMtted  his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  tn  sustain  his  eompatt- 
inns;  and  CoKes  himself  rushing  to  the  IVont,  conducted  and  added 
»ew  vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compact  order  in  whieh  this  snuatl 
body  pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  whieh  the/  presented 
With  their  long  spears, bore  down  all  opposition  before  it.  They 
b^d  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were  struggling  fu  burnt  it  open, 
when  a  soldier  having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  whti^h  the  tower  was 
towtftA^  compelled  Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  entounter  he 
%vas  woonded  in  the  eye  with  a  spear,  and  failing  to  the  groond;  Wy 
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dra^^-dowB  the  f  tept,  and  in  a  moment  elapt  in  fetters.  The  erj  qC 
▼ietory  resounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sal* 
lied  oat  with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  eonfliet  feebly,  and 
began  to  sorrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  stationed 
in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  eonfasion  prevailed. 
The  darkness  was  so  great  that  they  eould  not  distinguish  between 
their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  aMintt 
them.  Wherever  they  tamed  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleam- 
ing through  the  obseurity  of  night,  whieh,  though  proeeediog  oslj 
from  a  variety  of  shining  inseets,  that  abound  in  moist  and  saltry 
eiimates,  their  affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  nameroui 
bands  of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the  atlaek. 
After  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  ea- 
pitnlate,  and  before  morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitt- 
ed quietly  to  their  eonquerors. 

$  IX.  This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  wil 
gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  killed  ta 
the  side  of  Cortes^  and  two  ofllicers  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the 
adverse  faction.  Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like  eoemieit 
but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offerea  either  to  send  thembad^ 
direetly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  service,  as  partners  is  kli 
fortune,  on  equal  terns  with  his  own  soldiers.  This  latter  propoii- 
tion,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents  from 
Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable 
to  the  romantic  expectations,  whieh  had  invi^d  them  to  engaceia 
this  service,  that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  eloied 
with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment  to  a  general,  whose  recent  success  had  given  ttem  sueli  a 
atriking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  command.  Thus,  by  a  series  of 
events  nq  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  nut  only  escaped 
fi'om  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he  had  least  rea« 
son  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Spaniard!) 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever  refleeli 
upon  the  faeilitv  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considen 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Nar- 
Taez  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  apt 
to  ascribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Csr- 
tes,  and  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  oecaaiooedf 
no  less  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valoorsf 
the  enemy. 

$  X.  But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good  fortune  tf 
Cortes  were  eaually  conspicuous.  If  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operar 
tions  after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  tofOM 
a  speedy  issue,  even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late 
to  have  saved  bis  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  daji 
after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez  a  courier  arrived  with  an  tteesint 
that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms  and  having  seized  and  destrojsd 
the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  secore  tne 
eommand  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  qaarten* 
had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  j^**^ 
their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  is^ 
fury,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themselves  wits 
undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  bniin^<|[ 
sipik  under  the  muUitude  of  their  enemies.    This  revolt  was  exeitfd 
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by  motives  which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  depaHore 
of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves,  that  the 
long  expected  opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and 
of  vindieating  their  eountry  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers^ 
was  at  length  arrived;  that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppressors 
were  divided,  and  the  arras  of  one  party  turned  againit  the  other> 
they  mizht  triumph  with  greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations 
wero  held,  and  schemes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards 
hi  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded 
those  machinations.  Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  oflieer,  possessed 
neither  that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexi- 
etns,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  weakness 
or  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting  hit 
authority  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  iliseoneert  the 
plans  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return 
of  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  the  principal  persons  In  the 
empire  were  dancing,  according  to  eustom,  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple;  he  seized  all  the  avenues  whieh  led  to  it, and  allured  partly 
by  the  rich  ornaments  whieh  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and 
partly  by  the  facility  of  eutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  eon* 
spiraey  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  nnsnspi* 
eions  of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a  great  number,  none  escaping 
but  sneh  as  made  their  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An 
action  so  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called  aloud  for  ven* 
geaiiee;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their  monarch,  whose  life 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in  as- 
saulting an  enemy  who  had  been  so  long  the  objeet  of  their  terror, 
they  committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received 
an  account. 

$XI.  To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminenf,  as  to  admit  nei- 
ther of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out  instantly  with  all  his 
forces,  and  returned  from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he 
had  advanced  thither.  At  TIascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
chosen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territories  he  found  that 
disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The 
prtacipal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  pass- 
ed; no  person  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him  with  the  usual  respect; 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops;  and  though 
he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the  solitude  and 
silence  which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with  whieh  the 
people  avoided  all  intercourse  wilh  him,  discovered  a  deep-rooted 
^antipathy,  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But,  implacable  as  the 
enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the 
tcienee  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures, 
either  for  their  own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Un- 
iastructed  by  their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy 
into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the  causeways  and 
bridges,  by  whieh  they  might  have  enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  par- 
ty, and  have  effectually  stopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again 
aulTered  him  to  march  into  the  city  without  molestation,  and  to  take 
quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station.* 

*  June  34.  C^r\r^n]r> 
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$  XII.  The  fransportf  vf  joy  witli  wfaieh  Alvsrads  und  bU  mI** 
diers,  received  their  eompaaionii  eiuinot  be  expreAAed.  Both  partMt 
vere  so  moeh  elated^  the  one  with  their  seasonable  deliverance.  4ka4 
the  other  with  the  great  exploits  which  Ibej  bad  aehieved,  iliat 
this  intoxieatifia  of  sueeesi  seems  to  have  readied  Cortes  hieisel^ 
ami  hf  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither  with  his  osaal  sagaett  j  imt 
fttentioD.  He  not  only  neglected  to  visit  Moiitezuma«  bat  imbicter* 
ed  the  insolt  by  expressions  fall  of  contempt  for  that  n«fnrtu»ate 
prince  and  his  people.  1  he  forces  of  which  he  had  bow  the  c^as 
Viand  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible,  that  be  might  assume  ahiglMr 
tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  under  which  be  bad 
bitherto  eoaeealed  his  designs.  8ome  Mexicans  who  onderstood  tba 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemptoous  words  which  Cortes  «!• 
tered,  and  reporting  them  to  their  countrymea,  kindled  their  rage 
anew.  They  were  now  convinced  that  the  iotcntioBt  of  the  geaeru 
were  equally  bloody  with  those  of  Alvarado»aad  that  his  origtnal 
purpose  in  visiting  their  country,  had  not  been«  as  he  preteaded,  ia 
court  the  alliance  of  their  sovereign,  bat  to  attempt  the  eoaqaeat  af 
bis  dominions.  They  resumed  their  iLrms  with  the  additional  ftiry 
which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  coatiderable  body  of  Spaa* 
Urds,  who  were  marching  towards  the  great  sqaare  ia  whick  iha 

fiublie  market  was  held,  and  compelled  tbam  to  retire  with  aaase 
OSS.  Emboldened  b^  this  success,  und  delighted  to  find  that  tbcsr 
oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with  extim* 
orainary  martial  pomp  to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  tbeir  qaaitcfa. 
Their  number  was  formidable,  and  their  nadanoted  courage  atill 
more  so.  Though  the  aNillery  pointed  against  their  numeraaa  baiU 
talions,  crowded  together  in  i^arrow  streets,  swept  off  maltitaiiea  at 
every  discharge;  though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish  weapoas  Ull 
tfith  mortal  eflect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetaostty  of  the 
assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  mea  rushed  forward  to  aeeapy  the 
places  of  the  slain,  aad  meeting  ^ith  the  same  iate,  were  raceeeded 
by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The  ^UMOt 
effort  of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the  discifdia* 
ed  Tf^lour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  tuflleient  to  defend  the  fortifi* 
cations,  that  surrouocfed  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  alaliaa- 
ed.  into  which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  oa  the  poijat  of  Csis* 
IDS  tbeir  way. 

I  3^111.  Cortes  belield,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  feroeii^  aft 
people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  aad  bad 
continued  so  long  passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  NarvaeSr^wbo 
fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a 
conquered  empire,  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  in? olred  ia 
a  dangerogs  wfir,  with  an  enemy  whofc  vigour  was  still  oabrokea, 
aad  loudly  execrated  their  own  weakness,  in  giving  such  easy  credit 
to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new  leader.  But  surprise  aad  aom- 
plaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and  extraordinary  effort 
was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present  situation. 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Atexicans  to  retire* 
in  compliance  with  their  national  custom  of  ceaaing  fh)m  hoatilitiea 
with  the  setting  son.  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally  next  day^ 
with  such  a  considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  oat 
of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  Usten  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
$Xiy.  He  eottdacted)  ia  persoui  the  troops  destined  for  thi«  ki- 
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irartMt  aerviee*  Eirerj  Mventiim  known  in  the  European  art  of 
ivar,afi  well  as  every  preeautioa,  tngge^ted  by  his  long  aeqnaintanee 
svtili  (he  Indian  node  of  fighting,  were  employed  to  ensure  sneeess. 
Jint  he  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  detenuned  to  oppose  him.<^ 
The  foree  of  the  Mexieans  was  greatly  aagmented  by  fresh  troops, 
nrjiieh  ponred  in  eontinually  from  the  eountry,  and  tneir  animosity 
vas  in  BO  degree  abated  They  were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamea 
|i|r  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fooght  in  defence  of  their 
lamples  and  Osmiiies*  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence 
l»f  their  wives  and  children.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and 
eiUhasiastie  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards 
•iMiJd  elooe  with  them^  the  superiority  of  their  diseiplioe  and  arms 
4ihliged  the  Mexicans  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  streeis,and  where 
many  of  the  bridges  of  eommanieation  were  broken  down,  the  Span* 
nards  eonld  seldom  come  to  a  fair  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and  as 
Ibey  advanced,  were  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from 
4he  lops  4»f  the  houses.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  thoogh 
y^LMt  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt, 
4he  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaaghter,  and  harrassed  by  multi« 
fades  which  snecessively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length 
4U»  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so 
deeisive  as  to  compensate  the  nnasnal  calamity  of  having  twdve 
•oldiers  kiiiedy  and  above  sixty  woaoded.  Another  sally,  made  with 
.greater  ibrae,  was  not  more  effeetnal,  and  in  it,  the  general  himself 
^vaa  wounded  in  the  hand. 

$  XV.  Cartes  now  pereeived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which 
he  bad  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in 
the  eenire  of  a  hostile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  im- 
minent  danger.  One  resonree  still  remained,  to  try  what  effect  the 
interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  soothe  or  overawe  bis 
snhjeets*  When  the  Mexicans  approached  next  morning  to  renew 
the  assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniaitis, 
and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  bncoming  the  instrument  of  his 
awn  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people,*  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he 
used  to  appear  on  solemn  oceasiono.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign, 
whom  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  re- 
vere as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was 
silent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
gr«Mind.  Montezuma  addressed  them  with  every  argument  that  could 
mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them  to  eease  from  hostilities. — 
When  he  ended  bis  discourse,  a  snllen  murmur  of  disapprobation 
ran  through  the  ranksi  to  this,  fseceeded  reproaches  and  threats; 
and  the  fury  of  the  mnltitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  every  re« 
straint  of  decency  or  respeet,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
ponred  in  so  violently  npon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  appointed  to  cover  Montezuma  with  iheir  bucklers,  had 
time  10  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy 
monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck  him  to  the 
ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  astonish- 
ed,  thai,  with  a  transition  not  nneommon  in  popular  tumults,  they 

•  Sec  Sotc  D. 
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pasf  ed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorse  siKeeed* 
ed  to  insult,  and  ihey  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  ven^anee  of  Heavem 
were  pursuing  the  erime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Span- 
iards, without  molestation,  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments, 
and  Cortes  hastened  thither  to  console  him  under  bis  misfortune—^ 
But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  pereeired  how  low  he  wassmk,  and 
the  haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinet,  re* 
turning,  he  scorned  to  survive  this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protraet 
an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the  prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies, 
but  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detestation  among  his  subjeets.  In 
a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  re- 
fused, with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that  he  siNin 
ended  his  wretched  days,  rejeeting  with  disdain  all  the  solicitations 
of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

§  XVI.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having- lout  aH 
hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  pras- 
pcct  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
it.  But  a  sudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  netveon- 
ilicts.  They  took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  tei|fiplo 
which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  placing  there  a  gar>t- 
son  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  withofit 
being  exposed  to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  ae- 
eessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with  a 
numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the 
attack.  But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  rf 
troops  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulsed.  Cortes,  sensible  that  not 
only  the  reputation,  but  the  safety  of  his  army  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  be 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed  with  his 
drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps, 
and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high 
rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and 
example,  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their  country.  They 
approached  him  in  a  supplicant  posture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  to* 
wards  the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themselves  headlong, 
in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  same 
fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  fri>m  their 
grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous  though  an* 
8U3eessful  attempt  to  save  their  country.*  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
became  roasters  of  the  tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther 
molei4tation,  continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

§  XVII.  This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans  were 

*  M.  Ctftvi{^em  hss  censured  me  with  aspeHty  for  relating  this  gallant  action  of 
the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  supposing  that  there  were  battlements  round  the  tem- 
ple of  Mexico.  I  related  the  attempt  to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her. 
dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemada,  lib.  4.  c.  69,  1  followed  them  likewise 
in  supposing  the  uppermost  platform  of  the  temple  to  be  encompassed  by  a  bat- 
tlement or  rail. 
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10  noek  astonUhed  at  the  last  effort  of  the  Spanif  h  valoor,  that  they 
began  to  ehaoge  their  whole  lystem  of  hostility,  aiul,  instead  of  io- 
ceotant  attacks,  endeavoured,  bj  barrleading  the  streets,  and  break* 
ing  down  the  eaoseways,  to  eat  off  the  eommunieation  of  the  Span- 
iards  with  the  eonthient,  and  thus  to  starve  an  enemy  whom  they 
eonid  not  subdue.  The  first  poiot  to  be  determined  byiCortesand  hit 
followers,  was,  whether  they  should  mareh  out  openly  in  the  faee 
of  day,  when  they  eould  diseern  every  danger,  and  see  how  to  regu- 
late their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy;  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  seeretly  in  the 
Bight?  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  na- 
tional superstition  would  restrain  the  Mexieans  from  venturing  to 
attack  them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in 
the  predictions  of  a  private  soldier,  who,  having  acquired  universal 
ereait  by  a  smattering  of  learning,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrology, 
boldly  assured  his  countrymen  of  sucoets,  if  they  made  (heir  retreat 
in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move  towards  midnight,,  in  three 
divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van;  Pedro  Alvarado,  and  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the 
eentre,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  amone  whom  were  a  ^on  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  tim- 
ber, intended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They 
marched  in  profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Taen- 
bn,  because  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  Ijing  most  re- 
mote from  the  road  towards  TIaseala  and  the  sea-eoast,  had  been 
left  more  entire  by  the  Mexieans.  They  reached  the  first  breach 
in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undiscovered. 
$  XVIII.  But  the  Mexicans,  nnpereeived,  had  not  only  watched 
all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  dispositiona 
f«r  a  most  formidable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent 
upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in  conducting 
their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  with 
a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike  instruments,  and  a  general  shout  from 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies;  the  lake  was  covered  with 
eanoes;  flights  of  arrowa  and  showers  of  stones  poured  in  upon  them 
from  every  quarter  the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the  eharse 
with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  bridge,  by 
the  weight  of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and 
mud,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  Dismayed  at  this  acci- 
dent, the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  toward*  the  second 
hreach.  The  Mexieans  hemmed  them  in  on  e? ery  side,  and  though 
they  defended  themselves  with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  to- 

Sther  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  causeway,  their  discipline  and  mi- 
ary  skill  were  of  little  avail, nor. did  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire-arms,  or  the 
superiority  of  their  other  weapons.  vll  Mexico  was  now  in  arms, 
and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their  oppressors, 
that  they  wlio  were  not  near  enough  to  annoy  tliem  in  person,  impatient 
of  the  delay,  pressed  forwai^d  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors 
instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with 
•langhter,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  pour- 
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ed  It  opod  th^nli,  htgnh  tb  ^Wh  way.  In  %  idonieiit  the  eonfteifQii 
wai  oniTerial;  horte  and  foot,  bffieeri  aod  soldieri,  fHends  and  en- 
6mief,  wefe  mingled  together;  and  while  all  fbnghl,  and  many  fell, 
tkej  eodld  hardly  diftinguish  from  what  hand  the  bl<iw  eame. 

$  XIX.  CoHef)  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soMiert  and  a  fbw  horse, 
Ibreed  hill  way  over  the  two  remaining  breaehes  in  the  eant^way,  tht 
bodies  of  the  dead  served  to  fill  op  the  ehiitmt,  and  reached  the'ittaifl 
land.  Having  fontied  them  as  Sbun  as  they  arrived,  he  retaraed 
with  soeh  as  were  yet  eapable  of  service,  to  assist  his  friends  in 
their  retreat,  and  to  eneoorage  them,  by  his  presence  and  example, 
to  persevere  in  the  effbrts  requisite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of 
Ms  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  bbt  found  mahy  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  a^^e^re^sors,  or  perishing  ia 
the  lake;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentaCions  of  orhers,  whom  rhe 
Mexicans^  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  oflTin  trioAiph  to  be  sa- 
crifieed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  escaped  assent 
Med  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  mbmtng  dawned,  dis<iovered  to  the 
View  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
■lumber,  the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with 
Wounds,  the  thooghu  of  What  they  had  suffered,  and  the  renlem- 
iranee  of  so  many  fttithf^I  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had 
fkllen  in  that  night  of  sorrow,*  pierced  his  soul  with  such  anguish, 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issuiiig  some  necessary 
orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears  triekling  from  his  eyes,  aim 
remarked  with  mneh  aatisfketlon,  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties 
#f  a  seneral,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelini^  of  a  man. 

§  aX.  In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction  peiihed,t 
and  ameng  these  VelasqUex  de  Leon,  who  having  forsaken  a  party 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  governor  Of  Cuba,  to  folloW  the  fbrtune  of  his 
eampattions,  was^  on  that  aceount,  as  well  as  fbr  his  superior  merits 
respected  by  them  as  the  secohd  person  in  the  army.  All  the  anil* 
lery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  lost;  the  greater  part  nf  tho 
horses,  and  above  two  thousand  Tlas^alans,  were  killed,  and  only  a 
Very  sAall  portion  of  the  tt^asure  which  they  had  amassed  was  sav* 
ed.  This,  which  had  been  always  thoir  chief  object,  proved  a  great 
eause  of  their  ealamitv;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so  over- 
loaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  ae- 
tion,  and  retarded  their  flight,  fell,  ignominiously,  the  victims  of 
their  own  inconsiderate  avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters,  it 
was  some  consolation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  fune* 
tion  as  interpreters  was  of  soeh  essential  importance,  had  made  their 
escape. 

$  XXI.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  (or  hil 
wearied  troops;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  every  side,  and 
the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in 
his  present  station.  He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground, 
and  having  fortunatelv  discovered  a  temple  situated  ott  an  eminence, 
took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not  only  the  shelter  for  whiek 
he  wished,  but,  what  was  no  less  wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh 
bis  men;  and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks 
throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  diflieulty  prevented  firom 

•  AV«Ae  Trute  h  Hit  matt  hf  whiub  It  iS  sUtt  distioguilhed  in  New  Spain. 
\  See  Mote  HI* 
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makio^  aay  inpression.  DoriDg  this  time  Cortes  wai  eiigaf;ed  in 
deep  eonsoltation  with  his  offieers^  eoneerning  the  route  which  they 
•ught  to  take  ia  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake.  TIaseala,  the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a 
friendly  reception,  lay  about  siiLty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico; 
•o  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  be- 
fore they  could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlascalan 
soldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide,  and  conducted  them  through  a 
eonDtry,in  some  places  marshy,  in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-cuU 
liTated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  six  days  with  little 
respite*  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexi.* 
eans  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harrassing  them  at  a  distance 
with  their  missile  weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  \n 
front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that 
they  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  those 
incessant  conflicts  the  worst  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  As 
the  barren  country  through  which  they  passed  afforded  them  hardly 
any  provisions,  thej  were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the 
•talks  of  green  maize;  and  at  the  very  time  that  famine  was  depres- 
•ing  their  spirits,  and  wasting  their  strength,  their  situation  requir* 
ed  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  courage  and  ac- 
tivity. Amidst  those  complicated  distresses^  one  circumstance  sup  I 
ported  and  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander  sustained 
this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His  pre* 
sence  of  mind  never  forsook  him;  his  sagacity  foresaw  every  event, 
and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
and  endured  every  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  diflleulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents; 
and  his  soldiers,  though  despairing  themselves,  continued  to  follow 
him  with  increasing  confidence  in  nis  abilities. 

$  XXII.  On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otnmba,  not  far 
from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tiaseala.  Early  next  morning 
they  began  to  advance  towards  it,  flying,  parties  of  the  enemy  still 
hanging  on  their  rear;  and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  ae- 
eompanied  their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  ofien  ex- 
elaimed  with  exultation,  ^'  Go  on,  robbers;  go  to  the  place  where 
you  shall  qoickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your  erimes."  The 
meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until  thej 
reached  the  summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a  spacious 
valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  army  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of 
their  troops  they  harrassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  as- 
sembled their  principal  force  ^n  the  other  side  of  the  lake;  and 
raarehing  along  the  road  which  led  directly  to  TIaseala,  posted  it 
In  the  plain  of  Otnmba,  through  which  they  knew  Cortes  most  pass. 
At  the  sight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which  they  could  survey 
at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished,  and 
even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowing 
leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflection,  after  warn- 
ing them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer  or 
to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited  their 
approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however,  was  the  snperi- 
erity  of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this 
small  body  was  irresistible;  and  whiehever  way  itsforee  was  difect- 
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ed,  it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  nnmerem  battali«M«  Bvt 
wbile  these  eare  way  in  one  aaaner,  new  eenibatants  advanced  tt%m 
another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  soeeessful  in  everj  attaek,  wera 
ready  to  sink  nnder  those  repeated  eflWrts,  without  seeing  any  end 
of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  vietory.  At  that  ciree  Gortes  otioerved 
the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was  earned  before  the  Mex- 
ican general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  licard, 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle,  he  aacem- 
bled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable  of 
terviee,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head  pushed  forward  towards 
the  standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore  down  every  thing  be* 
fcre  it«  A  chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  nadt 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  broken.  Gortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his 
lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  imperial  standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  felly 
and  the  standard,  towards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappear- 
ed, an  universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which 
held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  every  ensign  was  lower«l» 
each  soldier  threw  an  ay  his  weapons,  and  all  tied  with  preeipita* 
tton  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  then  far, 
returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so  valaable,  as 
to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loot  in  Mei« 
ico;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriers* 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marehing 
to  assured  victory.  Next  day,*  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
iTIascalan  territories. 

$  XXIII.  But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond  the 
precincts  of  a  hostile  counti^,  they  could  not  look  forward  withent 
solicitude,  as  they  were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  oiight 
meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  eondttiea  verj 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  lately  set  out  from  their  do- 
minions Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlasealans  to  the 
Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  te  avenge  the  death  of 
their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which  Certec  had 
acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  fkr  Ireui 
entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distreseed  «- 
tuation  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  widi 
tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  tuspi- 
cions. 

$  XXIV.  Some  interval  of  tranquility  and  indulgence  was  new 
absolutely  necessary;  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  might  give  atten- 
tion to  the  cure  of  their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
but  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  lone  suc- 
cession of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this,  Gortes  learned  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt  the 
effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off 
hy  the  people  of  Tepeaea.  A  smaller  party,  returning  IVom  Tlai- 
eala  to  Vera  Gruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to 
the  garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.^ 
At  a  juncture  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  imporfawe, 
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ffueh  lotMt  were  deeply  felt    The  sehenet  which  Cortes  was  ned- 
ilatin$  rendered  thsm  peeuliarly  afflictive  to  him.     While  his  en- 
emiesy  aod  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  considered  the  disasters 
whieh  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  prof^ress  of  his  arms;  and 
hnagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily  to   abandon  a 
eoBiitry  whieh  be  had  invaded  with  unequal  foree,  his  mind,  as  em- 
inent  for  perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  aceom* 
plishing  his  original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.     Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was 
whieh  he  had  received,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  suffieient  reason 
for  relinqnishing  the  conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  or 
mgainst  resuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes  of  sHceess.    The 
•oloay  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe  but  had  remained  unmolested. 
The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had  discovered 
no  symptoms  of  defection.     The  TIasealans  continued  faithful  to 
their  alliance.     On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and 
inflamed  with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended 
lor  powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  eomomnd  of  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
equal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  empire^  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital;  so 
tbat  with  the  benefit  of  greater  experienect  as  well  as  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  be  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recovering 
all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

$  XXV.  Foil  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  TIasealan  chiefs  with 
•neb  attention,  and  distributed  among  them  so  liberally  the  rich 
spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  secure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  should 
require  of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field  pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  despatch- 
ed an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  His* 
paniola  and  Jamaicai  to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase  hor- 
ses, gun-powder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduerion  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could  secure  the 
command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of 
TIaseala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so  as  they  might 
be  earned  thither  in  pieees  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched 
when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  service. 

$  XXVI.  But  whilCf  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those 
necessary  steps  towards  the  execution  of  his  meafiures,  an  obstacle 
arose  in  aauarter  where  it  was  least  expected.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
content antl  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's 
followers  were  planters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied 
him  to  New  Spain  with  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but 
with  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war. 
As  the  same  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their  new  en* 
gagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  service,  than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.— 
Bueh  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune'  to  survive  the  perilous  adven- 
tures in  which  their  imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in  hav- 
ing made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  exposed  a 
■eeond  time  to  similar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and 
waxing  gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
siranee  to  their  general  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  pow- 
erful empire  witn  his  shattered  forces,  apd  formally  required  him 
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to  lead  them  hack  dlreedj  to  Cuba.  Tht>aa^  Corfety  long;  praetM 
in  the  ar(f  of  command,  employed  arguments,  intreaties,  and,  pre- 
teats  to  convince  or  to  soothe  them;  though  his  own  soldiers,  ani* 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded  his  endetf- 
ours;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  resiofed, 
and  the  utmost  he  could  eflfeet,  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer 
their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  oa  t 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

$  XXVfl.  Thai  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure  to  brood 
over  the  causes  of  their  disaffeetion,  he  resolved  instantly  to  etil 
forth  his  troops  into  action.  He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  committed,  and  as  the  de- 
tachment which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be  composed  noitly 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their  oompanioos,  frNi 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  engaged  the  more  willingly  in  this  war.*  He 
took  the  command  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
TIascalans,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  various  eneosi* 
ters,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  proviaee 
to  subjection.  During  several  months,  while  he  waited  far  the  sip* 
plies  of  men  and  ammunition  which  he  expected,  and  was  carryii^ 
on  his  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  hh 
troops  constantly  employed  in  various  expeditions  against  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with  an  aaiform  teaor 
of  success.  By  these,  his  men  became  again  accustomed  to  vietoryt 
and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  of  supenority;  the  Mexican  power 
was  weakened;  the  TIascalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit  of  aetia; 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  repablie, 
delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  the 
people  around  them,  and  astonished  every  day  with  fresh  diseove- 
ries  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  their  alliesi  they  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

$  XXVIII.  All  those  preparatory  arrangeraenti,  however,  tho^b 
the  most  pradent  and  emcacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  al- 
lowed him  to  make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a  re- 
info  reement  of  Spanish  soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  seniible, 
that  il  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes;  and  yet  hii 
onlv  prospect  of  obtaining  it  fi*om  the  return  of  the  officer  whom  be 
had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and  aneertaia.— 
But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  proeared, 
li«  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  eveit 
of  infallible  certainty,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with 
new  instructions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores,  the  oflieer 
whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully  de- 
coyed them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  aad 
easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined  to  join.  Soon  after,  three 
ships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  the  harbour  separate!/* 
These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francisco  de  Garay, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  oossessed  with  the  rage  of  dise«^* 
ery  and  eonquest,  which  animaiea  every  Spaniard  settled  in  Am^^ 
ica,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of  New  8p^'> 
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And  diTiding  with  Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  andexing  that  em- 
pire to  the  crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt 
en  the  northern  proYinees,  where  the  eoantry  was  poor,  and  the  peo- 
ple fieree  and  warlike;  and,  after  a  eruel  succession  of  disasters,  fa- 
mine compelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  them- 
•elves  upon  the  merey  of  their  eoantry  men  *  Their  fidelity  was  not 
proof  against  the  splendid  hopes  and  promises  which  had  seduced 
other  adventurers;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagi- 
OBS  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the  master  whom  they 
were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes.  Nor  was  it  Amer- 
lea  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected  aid.  A  ship  arrived  from 
Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  military  stores,  in 
bopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whose  opu- 
lence began  to  spread  over  Europe.  Cortes  eagerlv  purchased  a 
cargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew  following  the  ge- 
neral example,  joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was  augmented 
with  a  hundred  and  eight)^  men,  and  twenty  horses,  a  reinforce- 
ment too  inconsiderable  to  produce  any  consequence,  which  would 
entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the 

flobe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were 
fought  about  by  causes  which  seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
eflSBCts,  such  small  events  rise  into  importance,  because  they  were 
•vfficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in 
many  passages  of  Cortes *s  story,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly  instrn- 
mental  in  furnishing  him  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be 
acn  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  ri- 
ral  who  wished  to  supplant  him. 

$  XXIX.  The  first  eilect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers, 
was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such  of  Narvaeas's  soldiers  as  remained 
with  reluctance  in  his  service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mus- 
tered five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were  arm- 
ed with  muskets  or  crossbows,  forty  horsemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field  pieces.  At  the  head  of  these,  accompanied  by  ten  thousand 
TIascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians;  Cortes  began  his  march  to- 
wards Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  six  months  after 
bis  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city. 

$XXX.  Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  to 
receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs, 
in  whom  the  right  of  electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly 
raised  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  in- 
veterate enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain 
their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less  distinguished  for  courage 
and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  shewing  that  he 
VI  as  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting,  in  person,  those  fierce 
attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital;  and 
as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite  from  action,  he 
took  measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence 
equal  to  the  spirit  which  he  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it. 
As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  eould  not  be  unacquainted  with 
tiie  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed  the  storm  that  was 
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gatheriD^)  and  becan  earlj  to  provide  against  it  He  repaired  wh|t 
the  Spaniards  had  ruined  in  the  eit^,  and  strengthened  it  with  such 
new  fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  subjeets  was  capable  of  ereet- 
ing.  Beside  filling  his  magasines  with  the  osnal  weapons  of  wtr, 
he  gare  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed  with  the  swords  ssd 
daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  theea?alrj. 
He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to  take 
arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  encouragement  to  eiert  tliesi- 
selves  with  vi^nr,  he  promised  them  exemption  Arom  all  the  taxei 
which  hb  predecessors  had  imposed.  But  what  he  laboared  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  was^  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advta- 
tages  which  they  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  TIasealans;  hj 
endeavonring  to  persuade  that  people  to  renonnce  all  connexion  wttli 
men,  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  wer« 
shipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to  subject  them  at  last  to  thestsie 
yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately  lending  their  aid  to  in- 
pose  upon  others.  These  representations,  no  less  striking  than  well 
founded,  were  ursed  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  reqairel 
all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangeross  in- 
pression. 

B«t  while  Qaetlavaea  was  arranging  his  plan  of  defence*  witb  a 
degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his  days  were  est 
short  by  the  small-pox.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  tine 
in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  sf 
the  globe,  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their 
invaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  raised  to  the  throne  Gnatioe- 
zin,  nephew  and  son-inlaw  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  ofiseh 
high  repntation  for  abilities  and  valonf ,  that  in  this  dangeroui  eri- 
sis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voke,  called  him  to  the  supreme  eon* 
mand. 

$  XXXI.  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  territories,  he 
discovered  various  preparations  to  obstruct  his  progress.  Bat  hii 
troops  forced  their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  possessioa  of 
Tezeuco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  determined  to  ei* 
tablish  his  head  quarters,  as  the  most  proper  station  for  lamehiM 
his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the  eapital. 
In  order  to  reader  kis  residence  there  more  secure,  he  deposed  the 
caztqne  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under  pre- 
text of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  snbstitoleil  in  his  place  a  perioa 
whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  oat  as  the  right  heir  of  that 
dienity.  Attached  to  hrm  by  tnis  benefit,  the  new  eaziqne  and  bti 
adherents  served  the  Spuiiards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

$  XXXII.  As  the  preparations  for  constmeting  the  brigantisM 
advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers  and  ladiaBii 
whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  ear- 
penters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he  had 
not  yet  received  the  reinfortement  which  he  expected  from  Hispani* 
ola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  dtrectly  againit  the 
eapital.  To  have  attacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  so  populous,  §• 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  bis  troops  to  inevitable  destructios. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brjgaattactf  «rere 
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iskbed,  audi  beHMre  bt  heard  aay  thing  with  ^ ^^Pf ^  to  the  eaeeeM 
ef  the  offieer  whom  he  had  tent  te  Hispanioia.  This  however,  was 
■ot  aseaiMi  of  iQaction  ta  Cortes.  He  attacked  saeeessively  seve* 
ral  of  the  towns  silualed  around  the  lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexi- 
can power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operation^he  either  eompelled 
then  to  subait  to  the  Spanish  erown»  or  reduced  them  to  ruins. 
The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  eonciliate  by  nerd 
gentle  means,  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them  but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  dis« 
advantage  of  that  ledious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communication,  he 
kad  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  he  conducted  his 
•egetiations  and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  success. 
Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of 
sautll  independent  states;  and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately 
annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impalience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
■ew  masters.  Cortes  having  early  observed  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
affection,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  By  oflfertna  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from 
(he  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promises  of  mora 
iadalgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against  their  op« 
pressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  districts, 
mot  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as  their,  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  hie 
araiy  with  auxiliary  troops.  Ouatimozin  on  the  first  appearance  of 
defeetion  among  his  sub|ects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent 
ar  to  punish  their  revolt;  but  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  eon* 
tiaaeato  spread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies, 
aad  with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against  his  empire 
those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been  active  in  its  defence;  and 
ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  bo- 
dy of  his  own  subjects. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circan* 
aeribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner,  that  bis  prospect  of 
•verlurning  it  seemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his 
tahemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpect- 
ad  than  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  per- 
Ibctly  with  the  original  eompanions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter 
into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occasion 
that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience, 
tlieir  spirits  were  apt  to  sink;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they 
had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  eity  so  inaccessible  as 
Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of 
tliose  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  fihen  he  was  deserted 
by  his  associaus,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  presump* 
tuous  and  nnsoldierlike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures,  and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From 
th^e  they  proceeded  to  censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to 
deliberate  how  they  might  provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which 
they  deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent.  Antonio 
yUlefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  intriguing,  and  strongly  at- 
laehedto  Velasquez,  artfully  fumented  this  growing  spirit  of  disaf- 
fcutioa.    His  quarters  beeaaathe  readezvousof  the  malcontents; 
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wher^9  after  many  eontuUations,  they  eonid  4iseaTer  no  meUiod  of 
ebeeking  Cortes  in  hit  career,  but  by  assasiinatins  him  and  hi<i  most 
considerable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person 
who  would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  eoi- 
sisteot  with  the  general  security.  Despair  inspired  them  with  coo- 
rage.  The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons  whom  thej 
destined  as  victims,  the  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were 
all  named;  and  the  conspirators  signed  an  association,  by  whiek 
they  bound  themselves  with  most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelitj. 
But  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  to* 
cient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  conspiracy,  tonehed 
with  compunction  at  the  imminent  danser  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror  at  hisows 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him  ail 
that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  oaee 
what  conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  in- 
stantly to  Villefagna's  quarters;  accompanied  by  some  of  hit  noit 
troAty  officers.  The  astonishment  and  confusion  uf  the  man  at  thii 
nnexpected  visit  anticipated  the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortei, 
while  his  attendants  seized  the  traitor,  snatched  from  hisbosoaa 
paper  containing  the  association,  signed  by  the  conspirator.  Impa^ 
tient  to  know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to  read  it, 
and  found  there  names  which  filled  bim  with  surprise  and  sorrow. 
But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scrutiny  might  prove  at  soeh  s. 
juncture,  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone.  As 
the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after  a  short 
trial,  and  next  morning  he  w4m  seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together, 
and  having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspira- 
tors, as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  nunishment  inflicted  on  Villefsgna, 
he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  eatimy 
i^orant  with  respect  to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  dark  trapsse- 
tion,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly  torn«  and  swallow- 
ed a  paper,  which  probably  contained  an  account  of  it,  and  under 
the  severest  tortures  possessed  such  constancy  as  to  conceal  tkt 
names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  restored  trai* 
quillity  to  many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection,  and  by  this  prodeoi 
moderation,  Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of 
being  able  to  observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaifeeted;  while 
ihtj,  flattering  themselves  ^hat  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  any  suspicion  uf  it,  by  redoubling  their  aetivitj 
and  zeal  in  his  service. 

$XXX11I.  Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  what 
happened;  and  as  the  most  cfTeciual  means  of  preventing  the  relsr* 
of  a  mutinous  spirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  i^''^ 
ately  to  action.  Fortunately,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occor/ed 
without  his  seeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence  tbsi  ^k* 
materials  for  building  the  brigantincs  were  at  length  completelj  fi>' 
ished,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduct  ^^^^  j't 
Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convov,  consisting. of  two  bnndred 
foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  field -pieces*  he  gave  to  ^* 
doval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  which  he  m^ 
fested  on  every  occasion;  was  growing  daily  in  ms  coaW*'*^'**^ 
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ifi  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  service  was  no  less 
singular  than  important;  the  beams,  the  plank«,  the  masts,  the  eor- 
da^e,  the  sails,  the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  bri^^aniines,  were  to  be  car- 
ried sixty  miles  over  luMd,  through  a  mountainous  countpy,  by  peo- 
ple who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ministry  of  domestic  animals, 
or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlas- 
calans  furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenes^  an  inferior  order  of  men, 
c^estieedfor  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their  shoulders, 
and  appointed  fifteen  ihousand  warriors  ro  accompany  and  defend 
ihem.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  iheir  progress  with  great 
propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors 
IB  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  \rith  considerable  parties  to  cover 
theftanks.  To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only  to 
assist  vhem  in  danger,  but  to  accustom  them  to  regnlarity  and  subor- 
dination. A  body  so  numerous,  and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced 
leisurely,  but  in  excellent  order;  and  in  some  places,  where  H  was 
confined  h^  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of  march  extended 
above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering 
around  them  on  the  high  grounds;  but  perceiving' no  prospect  of  suc- 
eess  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared 
to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest  him;  and  Sandoval 
had  the  glory  of  conducting  safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy,  on  which 
all  the  future  operathns  of  his  countrymen  depended. 

5  XXXIV.  This  wafc  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  moment. 
Four  ships  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  eighty  horses,  two  battering  cannon^  and  a  considera- 
ble supply  of  ammunition  tnd  arms.  Elevated  with  observing  that 
all  bis  preparatory  schemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or 
impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now  produced  their  full  eiiect, 
Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching 
of  the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  small  rivulet  which 
rons  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal^nea^ 
two  miles  in  length;*  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  h*s  int*^- 
tions,as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavo-J^ed 
freqoently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  bri^antin^j  J"® 
work  was  at  last  completed.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Apri*^*"  **»« 
Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians^  were^r*^"  "P 
OB  the  banks  of  the  canal;  and  wiih  extraordiniWy  mil****/  P^^Vf 
rendered  more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  Aiost  s^cretf  mes  or 
religion,  the  brigantines  were  launched.  As  they  fel/dovn  me  ca- 
nal in  order,  Father  Olmedo  blessed  tAem,  and  gav^  ^^V  "  ,  ®* 
Every  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and  hop^^,  "/'*  J?^v  ®";7' 
ed  the  lake,  when  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  Aorr^way  ^etore  ine 
wind.  A  general  shoit  of  joy  was  raised;  ^J.  aAn.nng  hat  bold 
iavcntive^nius,  which,  by  Veans  so  extr^nl^ary  that  the.r  sue 
•ess  almo»°  exceeded  bdief,  harf  acqurfd  tfcc  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  wn*ld  have  continued  to  set  the 
Spanish  power  and  arms  at  defiance    .    .      .     ^        ^u       j-«v««^* 

§  XXiv.  Cortes  deteri-lned  to^tack  the  city  from  three  different 
quarters;  from  Tepea^  on  the  worth  side  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba 

•  See  Note  IV. 
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•D  the  west,  aad  from  Cajroean  towards  the  ttfiitlu  Tkoiotmi 
were  situated  oa  the  (Hineipal  eaoseways  whiefa  led  to  the  eayitil, 
and  iDteaded  for  their  defeoee.  He  appointed  Sandoval^  to  eonnani 
in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  seeoad,  and  Christoval  de 
Olid  in  the  third;  allotting  to  eaeh  a  namer^as  hody  of  Indian  asx- 
iliaries,  together  with  an  enual  division  of  Sfaniardt,  who,  by  the 

Ionetion  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounted  now  to  eiahty-iii 
lorsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soldiers;  of  whoa 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  eross*bowii 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering  cannon»  sad  if- 
teen  field  pieees.  He  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  of  grralt^ 
imptirtaDce  and  danger,  theeonduet  of  the  hri^antiaes,  eaeb  ut^ 
with  one  of  his  small  eannon,  aod  manned  with^  twenty-ive  Spii- 
iards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts  assigned tlwSi* 

they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  \ihich  the  ingenuity  of  the  Bleximi 

had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  eapital,  andb/ibe^lj^ 

tress  to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  begitising  ^<^^^ 

ealaipities  which  they  were  destined  to  suffer.     Alvarado  aod  OM 

Ibnod  the  towns  of  which  they  wereoidered  to  take  possessissdi- 

serted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capitst 

where  Uuatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  force  of  his  eBtpi>^^ 

there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  suceesrfuf  stand  agakutlM 

formidable  enemies  who  were  approachiiw  to  assault  him. 

F  $XXXV1.  The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destPwAi 

fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effect  of  who«e  operatioas  thfyf|»" 

saw  and  dreaded.    Though  the  briganlinstf,  after  all  the  laheariift 

merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  inconsiderable  ^^'^^"'j^ 

•onstructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardi)  posseiicd  ti 

skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  must  have  been  objects  •(  •*[* 

lo  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation,  but  that  on  their  Iw 

and  possessed  of  no  vessel  larirer  than  a  canoe*  Necesoity,  ho<wf«V 

arged  Gualimozin  to  hazard  the  attack;  and  hoping  to  **FP?  % 

numbers  what  he  wanted  in  foree^  he  aasemhled  sack  a  moltitade  ti 

«jooes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  tstm 

ehti^c,  while  the  brigaatiaes,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  eeaJd  •eirt*' 

V  jj^ance  to  meet  them.     But  as  the  eaemy  drew  near,  ab«e» 

sudden^  spruig  up;  in  a  moment  the  sails  wei^  spread,  the  bngai- 

tines.  Will  rtie  utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  oppcaw 

^^^^'^^.'"••yeanofce,  and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with«J» 

ilaugfitcr,  at  convinted  ^|,^  j^Jexieana,  that  the  progress  of  the**; 

Topeans  mkntwiedge  and  urts  rendered  their  sopenority  S'rmitr^ 

/^Vvn^  than  they  hul  hitherto  (bund  it  by  land.  ^ 

)  AAJLVli.  f  r^m  tiii^i  time  Cortes  remained  master )if  *^"Ir 

and  the  brigaati.^  .^^  ^niy  preserved  a  communicatioa  hetwesi«J 

Spaniards  m  then  di^rent  station.,  though  at  eoasideraHe  dolMj 

from  eaeh  other,  botwcK  employsd  to  cover  the  causeways  ss  «2 

side,  and  keep  offtht  canies,  wfani  they  attempted  to  asnaf  ■• 

droops  aa  they  advanced  towwdf  the  tity      Cortes fbrmed  tlw  W 

antines  in  three  divisions,  appanting  oL  to  cover  eaeheftb^'f 

tiotts  from  which  an  attack  was  y,  be  caHied  on  against  the  W 

with  orders  to  teeond  llir  operating  of  the  lAeer  wka  ca 
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tkeve.  PrMB  all  the  three  fflaltoas  lie  pushed  on  Ae  alteek  ^^^•i 
tkm  city  with  eqaal  vigour;  but  lo  a  maimer  so  very  diiiereiit  mil 
the  eoodaet  of  siem  m  regular  war,  that  he  himtelf  teeois  afraid  it 
WMild  appear  no  leot  improper  than  singular,  to  persons  unaeqaaiot* 
ed  with  his  nitoatioB.  Kae h  momiag  his  troops  assaulted  the  bar- 
rieades  whkh  Ihe  eBemy  had  ereeted  on  the  causeways  forced  their 
w%y  4>v0r  the  trcMheo  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 
wkerc  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
»!•  the  heart  of  the  city  Jn  hopes  of  obtaining  some  dee isive  ad.- 
▼aatage,  which  might  force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  ami  terminate  the 
waratonec;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered 
tin  effort*  of  the  dav  ineffeelual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  even- 
iog  lo  thck  former  \|uarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in 
mHBC  measure,  continually  renewed?  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the 
night  what  the  Spaniards  bad  destroyed  through  the  day.  and  re- 
eovenng  the  posU  from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessi- 
ty prcccrfhed  thic  slow  aud  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  nuoi- 
ber  of  his  troops  was  su  small,  that  Cortec  durol  not,  with  a  handful 
«f  men,  attempt  lo  make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  might  be 
•nrronndcd  and  annoyed  by  sncli  a  multitude  of  enemies.  I  he  pc- 
mmnhrance  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-judged  cont- 
4encc  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, was  ctill  fresh  in  hio  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhausted  with 
fhtieue,  were  unable  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily 

Stined;  and  though  their  camp  wac  fiUed  with  Indian  auiilianei^ 
ey  durst  not  devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  because  they  were  so 
little  aMMttmned  to  discipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
MS  their  vigiUnce.  Betides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
nreiervc  the  city  as  uMch  as  possible  from  being  destroyed,  both  be- 
Smoc  he  destined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  conquests,  and  'vished 
that  it  might  remain  at  a  monument  of  hio  glory.  From  all  theso 
emmidemtiona,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a  ■«n^*»,!j«''J*tiI!l'iJ? 
was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he  had  adopted  rhe  M;*^*"*; 
itt  theirown  defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardlr  inferior  to 
SLtwirwhichthedpani-ni-  attMJted  them.  Oo'and^^^^^ 
bv  niffht  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  suecee.ljd  to  another.  »c. 
SrSVniar^  we«  killed,  ^re  wounded,  and  all  were  i^^^^^^^^ 
Mk  olilder  the  toUs  of  uninJ^rmitline  service,  which  were  rendered 
More  itttoleraUe  by  the  i^uries  of  the  season,  the  penodical  rams 
hmuMw  AAw  Mi  i«i  with  ^ticir  usual  violence. 

€  IxXVni  As^oi»fced  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  dif- 
fttfultioaof  thcVKC*  Cortes  determined  lo  make  one  great  effort  to 
«t  D^^  ei^J'  ^^^f^"-*  *•«  relinijuished  the  plan  which  ho 

C^bSSSTwiowed,  and  had  recourse  to  any  other  m^ode  of  attack- 
With  fh«i  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to 
mdvan^e  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  assault,  and  took  the  com. 
Iw  in  person  of  that  posted  on  the  causeway  of  Cuyoean.*  Ani- 
mated  by^is  presence,  and  the  expectation  of  some  decisive  event, 
S«  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  I  hey 
Woke  ihromrb  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over  thsf 
dtehes  andlanals,  and  havinr  cnterad  the  city,  gained  ground  m- 
may;  in  spite  of  the  mnltTtudc  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents. 
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CoKes,  tboa^h  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  hit  progress,  did  a«C 
forget  ihar  he  might  still  find  it  necessary  to  retreat;  and  in  ordbr 
to  §ecure  it,  appointed  Julien  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  nete  ml 
the  troops  which  he  had  received  from  HispanioUi  to  fill  up  tfee  ca- 
nals and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  Thmt 
officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed  while  his  eom-^ 
panions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career  of  victory,  ne- 
glected the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried  on,  in- 
considerately, to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The  Mexieans, 
whose  military  attention  and  skill  were  daily  improving,  no  soontr 
observed  this,  than  they  carried  an  accouutof  it  to  their  nonaroh. 

§  XXXIX.  Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the   consequence    ^f 
the  error  which  the  2:$paniard«  had  committed,  and  with  admiraMe 
presence  of  oiind.  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.     He  command- 
ed the  troops  posted  in  tlie  front  to  slacken  their  efforts,  io  order  la 
allure  the  Spant&rdttto  push  forward,  while  he  despatched  a  large  bo- 
dy of  chosen  warriors  through  difterent  streets,  some  by  land,  and 
others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  causewayt   which 
had  been  left  open.     On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priest  in  the 
principal  temple  struok  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.     No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  dolefuJ  solemn  soand» 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and  enthusiastic 
ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.     The 
Spaniards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fory 
than  hope  of  success,  began  to  retire,  at  first  leisarely,  and  with  a 
good  countenance,  but  as  the  enemy  pressed  on,  and  their  own  inpa* 
tience  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  and  confusion  became  so  gea- 
eral,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  causeway,  Spaniards 
and  Tlasralans,  horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in  promisenoas- 
ly,  while  the  Mexicans  rusheJ  u|ion  them  fiercely  from  every  side, 
their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  which  the  brigan- 
tiiies  could  not  approach.     In  vain  did  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and 
rally  Wu)  flying  troops;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entrea- 
ties or  coitv«iands.     Finding  i41  his  endeavours  to  renew  theeombat 
fruitless,  hifr  b«xt  care  was  to  *ave  some  of  those  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  tlr^ watery  but  whJe  thus  employed,  with  more  at- 
tention to  their  sitoatii>AthaB  to  his  Myn,  six  Mexican  captains  sud- 
denly laid  liold  of  him,  and  were  hurryW  him  off  in  triumph;  and 
though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  t\^  expense  of  their  ovm 
lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  Wore  he.  could  break 
loose.     Ahove  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the^^ut;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty  of  these  itlj  a(ive  into  the 
hands  of  nn  enemy  ne%'er  known  to  shew  mercy  to  a  ^^tive. 
,  $  XL.    1  he  approach   of  night,  though  it  delivered  IVe  dejected 
Spaniards  from  the  attacks   of  the  enemy,  ushered  in,  wV|Lt   was 
hardly  less  grievous,  the  noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,'^d  sf 
the  horrid  festival  with   %vhich  they  celebrated  their  victory.     Kv*- 
ry  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated;  the  great  temple  shone  whh 
snch  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spaniards  could   plainly  Sjee  the 
people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  io  hastening  the  preparatioas 
for  the  death   of  the  prisoners.     Through  the  gtoom,  they  fancied 
that  they  discerned  their    companions  by    the    whiteness   of  their 
skins,  as  they  werestript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the 
image  ol  the  god  to  wh^m  they  were  to  be  offered.     They  heard  the 
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tbri^ks  of  (Un§e  who  were  saerifieed,*  and  thought  that  they  eonld 
distinguish  each  unhappy  vietim,  by  the  well-known  sound  of  his 
Toiee.  Imagination  added  to  what  they  realty  saw  or  heard,  and 
aa^mented  its  horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of 
eompdsnion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled  at  the  dreadful  specta- 
cle whieh  they  behekl. 

§  XLl.  CoHes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  eommon  with  his 
soldiers,  %vas  oppresited  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflee- 
tions  natural  to  a  general  on  such  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not, 
like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  his  anguish.  He  was 
ebliged  to  assnme  an  air  of  tranquillity^  in  order  to  revive  the  spirits 
and  hopes  of  bis  followers.  The  juncture,  indeed,  required  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their 
irtctor>,  sallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But 
they  did  nat  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  They  sent 
the  beads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  sacrificed,  to  the  lead- 
ing  met  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god 
of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
shed  so  plentifully  an  bis  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice 
that  in  eight  days  time  those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  de- 
stroyed, and  peace  and  prosperity  re-establinhed  in  the  empire. 

$XLII  A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in  terms 
se  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone 
ta  superstition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinees,  which  had  already  de- 
clared against  the  Spaniards,  augmented:  and  several  which  had 
hitherto  remained  inactive,  took  arms,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  to 
execute  the  decree  of  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the  same  deities  with  the  Mexicans, 
and  to  receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  with  the  same  implicit 
faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  certain 
destraelion.  Even  the  fidelity*  of  the  TIasealans  was  shaken^  and 
the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations.  Cor- 
tes, finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious 
fears  of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage  from  the  im^ 
jprndenee  of  those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  ac- 
complishment so  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of 
its  falsify.  He  suspeniled  all  military  operations  during  the  period 
marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal 
term  expired  without  any  disaster. 

$  XLill.  Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  oivn  credulity,  re- 
turned to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods  who  had 
now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their 
protection  from  them,  joined  his  standard;  and  such  was  the  levity 
sf  a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression,  that  in  a  short 
time  after  such  a  general  defection  of  his  confederates,  Cortes  saw 
himself,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  £ven  with  such  a  numerous  army, 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  system  of  ope- 
ration. Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  master  of  the 
cfty  i^t  once,  by  such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  graduallyi  and  with  every  pos- 

•  Sec  Kotc  V. 
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Mbfe  pre«aii(ien  against  eipasins  hit  men  ta  aaj  ealamitj  tinHtr 
to  that  whieh  ihej  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  patbed  fsr* 
ward,  the  Indians  regolarly  repaired  the  eansewaya  btbind  tbea. 
As  sean  as  they  gat  posses^ien  of  any  part  of  the  tawo»  the  hesits 
were  instantly  lerelled  with  the  groand.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexi- 
eans,  foraed  to  retire  as  iheir  enemies  gained  groand,  were  beilMisl 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Gnatimonin,  thoagh  nnable  to  sU^ 
the  eareer  of  the  enemy,  eontinoed  to  defend  his  eapital  with  sbtti- 
nate  resolation,  and  disputed  every  ineh  af  mnnd.  The  Spaaitfii 
not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attaek,  but  by  the  order  of  Cortm, 
ahanged  their  weapons  with  whieh  they  foaght.  They  were  a^i 
armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears,  whieh  they  had  empUysd 
with  sach  sneeets  against  Narvaez;  and  by  the  firm  array  ia  whieh 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled«  with  litlfe 
danger,  the  loose  assaults  of  the  Meiieans$  ineredibia  numben  «f 
them  fell  in  the  eonfliets  whieh  they  renewed  ev^ry  day.  Wlriie 
war  wasted  without,  famine  began  to  eonsame  them  within  the  fity. 
The  Spanish  brigantines,  having  the  entire  eommand  of  the  lakt» 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  eonvey  to  the  besieged  any  MpH/ 
of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense  number  of  his  Indian  asxib- 
aries  enabled  CoHes  to  shat  ap  the  avenues  to  the  eity  by  liii 
The  stores  whieh  Ouatimozin  had  laid  ap  were  exhaasfed  by  tbs 
multitudes  whieh  had  erowded  into  the  eapital  to  defend  their  sore* 
reign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.     Not  onlr  the  people,  butM^ 


of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famiae. 
they  suffered,  brought  on  infections  and  mortal  distempers,  the  lait 
calamity  that  visiu  besieged  cities,  and  whieh  filled  up  the  meucfs 
of  their  woes. 

$  XLIV  But  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  variem 
evils,  the  spirit  of  Ouatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdued.  Hs 
vejeeted  with  scorn,  every  overture  of  peace  Aram  Cortes,  aad  dit- 
dained  the  idea  bT  submitting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  de^ 
termiued  not  to  survive  its  rain.  The  Spaniards  continaed  their 
progress.*  At  length  all  the  three  divisions  penetrated  Into  the 
great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  seeura  lad|aieit 
Uiere.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  lu  ra* 
ins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed,  that  it  essM 
not  long  withstand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  newttti* 
lion  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expectation  oftce« 
cess.  The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  moBsreh 
whom  they  revered,  prevailed  on  Ouatimozin  to  retire  from  a  pises 
where  resistance  was  now  vain,  that  he  miaht  rouse  the  more  ivh 
tant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  mere 
auecessful  strus^gle  with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  faeilitats 
the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  Cortes 
with  overtures  of  subnussion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  emplsy* 
ed  ia  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Ghiatimozin  might  eseS^ 
nnperceived.  Bat  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greatcf 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  ta  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Csrtcs 
auspeeting  their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  df* 
feat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  soald 
mast  perfectly  rely,  to  take   the  cammand  of  the  hrigantioes^  wM 
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•Iriet  HijttBctUM  to  wateh  trery  motioB  of  the  raemy.  SaodoTal 
stCeDtiveto  Ike  charge,  ohservmg  some  large  eanoes  erow'led  with 
peafile  rewing  aerots  the  lake  ^ith  extraordinary  rapidHy,  instantly 
gave  tlie  sigaal  to  ehasa*  Oareia  Holgiria,  wha  commanded  th€ 
•wiflest  tailing  brigantine,  foaa  overtook  them,  and  was  preparh^ 
Co  fire  an  the  foremost  eatioe,  which  seemed  to  carry  some  persaa 
whom  all  the  rest  fellowed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers  drepf 
tlieir  ears,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  hint 
with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Holgaim 
eagerly  seized  hb  prize,  and  Gaatimezia,  with  a  dignified  coiupo« 
avfo,  gave  himself  ap  into  his  hands,  reaaesting  only  that  no  insoM 
ouglU  be  offered  to  the  empress,  or  his  children.  When  eondncted 
to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  bar*' 
barian,  nor  with  the  dejection  of  a  sitpplicant  *^  1  iiaTe  done"  said 
ke,  addreosinir  himself  to  the  Sipaaith  general,  <«  what  became  M 
dMBarth.  I  have  delbnded  myjmple  to  the  laat  extremiCy.  Noth^ 
ing  now  remains  but  U  die.  Take  this  dagger,"  laymg  his  hand 
on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  «  plant  it  in  my  breait^  and  put  an  end 
to  a  Kk  which  can  no  longer  be  of  nse." 

$  XLV.  As  soon  as  the  fkte  of  their  soTcreign  wac  known,  the  re^ 
nitlaoco  of  the  Meiieans  ceased,  and  Cortes  took  possessron  of  t1ia€ 
amall  part  of  the  capital  whicli  ytl  remained  andestroyed.  Thni 
taminated  the  siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memo rabteerenc  in  tlieeoe^ 
<|neitof  America.  It  continoed  M^^nty  five  dayv,  hardly  one  of  whicli 
passed  without  some  extraordinary  eftortof  one  party  in  the  attack,  or 
of  the  other  m  the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fcte  of  which  hofh^  knew 
thai  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended.  As  the  ttfaggte  here  wan 
mere  obstinate,  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than  any  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  great  abilitiea  of 
Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  pecvliar  situation  of  hii 
CApital,  so  ftir  counterbalanced  the  superiority  of  the  Bpautards  iM 
arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinqnifthed  fhe  enter- 
nrise,  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Ifexieo  was  overturned  by  the  iealonsy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded 
its  power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  suiijects  impatient  to^  eliake  oflP  ite 
]H»ke.  By  their  eflleetual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  Co  accompRslif 
what,  withoirt  such  support,  he  wonld  hardly  have  ventured  to  aN 
tempt*  How  much  soever  this  account  of  the  reduetiott  of  Mexico 
may  detract,  en  the  oae  handjfromjthe  marvellous  relations  of  sonel 
Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that  to  simple  and  obvious  eaueei 
which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  countrymen,  if 
adds,  on  the  elhev,  to  the  merit  itnd  abilities  of  Cortes,  who  under 
every  disadvantage,  aei|ttired  sach  an  ascendent  over  unknoww  na^ 
tiona,  a»  to  render  them  inslrumentsi  towards  carrying  his  sehemei 
into  execntion.* 

XLVL  The  eraltation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing  thtu 
an^iioaa  enterprise,  was  at  firat  ezeesstve.  But  this  was  quSckh^ 
damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment  ot  those  sangainc  hupes,  whicn 
had  animated  them  amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Initead 
of  the  inexhanttible  wealth  which  they  expected  from  beeoming 
OMstcrs  of  Moot^anma^s  treasares,  and  the  ornaments  of  so  manj^ 
temples,  their  rapaeioosness  eoold  collect  only  an  ineonsiderable 
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booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*  Gaatiraozin,  aware  of  his  im- 
pending fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amassed  by 
his  ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auiiliartcg, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sum  to  be  divid- 
ed among  the  conquerors  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdained 
to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  mormured 
and  exclaimed;  some,  against  Cortes  and  hU  confidentH^  whom  (hej 
suspected  of  having  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  lar§e 
portion  of  the  riches  which  should. have  been  brought  into  the  com- 
mon stock — others,  against  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accused  of  ob* 
stinaey,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  hu 
treasure. 

§  XLVII.  Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promises  were  employed jo 
order  to  soothe  them,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicit- 
ude to  cheek  this  growing  spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed 
>vfaich  stains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions  Without  regardiog 
the  former  dignity  of  Quaiimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those 
virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he  subjected  the  unhappy  monareh, 
together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force  frem 
them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it  was  supposed  they 
had  concealed  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his 
tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  \merieaa 
warrior.  His  fellow  sufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  in- 
guish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which  seemed  toim* 
plore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-spi- 
rited princi',  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  seani» 
checked  his  weakness  by  a^kins;,  *»  Am  1  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
flowersP''  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in 
bis  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  hor- 
rid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and 
prolonged  a  life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  sufi'erings. 

$  XLVllI.  The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen, 
decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  submitted  one  after  an- 
other to  the  conquerors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marehin; 
through  them  without  interruption,  penetrated  in  different  quarteri 
to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Co- 
lumbus, they  imagined  would  open  a  short  as  well  as  easy  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied 
wealth  of  those  fertile  regions;  and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  begu^ 
already  to  form  sehemesfor  attempting  this  important  discovery. 

$  XLIX.  He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his  vic- 
torious arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  be^aii  io 
form  some  idea,  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
coveries, and  has  been  productive  of  effects  particularly  interesting 
to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  subjected  1<» 
the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  merits  a 
particular  detail.  . 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portoguese  gentleman  of 
honourable  birth,  having  served  several  years  in  the  £ast  lodiesy 

*  The  gold  and  aiWer,  according  to  Cortes,  amouove  :  only  to  120,000  peso*. 
Rclat.  280.  A.  sum  much  inferior  to  thai  which  the  Spaniards  bad  Jbrinery 
dtrided  in  Mexico. 
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with  ili»tiiig«iahed  valour*  under  the  fuDous  Albuqaerq[ue,  demanded 
the  recompense  which  he  thoncht  due  to  his  aerrices,  with  the  bdd- 
Beas  natural  to  a  high  nnrited  sdMier,  But  as  his  ffeiieral  wouM 
Bot  grant  his  suit,  and  he  expected  greater  ioatiee  tram  his  aore- 
feign,  whom  he  knew  to  he  a  good  judge  ana  a  generous  rewarder 
of  merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and  return^  to  Lisbon.  la 
order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  &yourably  to  his  claioi,  he 
Aot  only  stated  his  past  services,  but  offered  to  add  to  them  by  con* 
ducting  his  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Smce  Islands,  by  holding 
a  westeriy  course,  which  he  contended  would  be  both/  shorter  ana 
less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  tiie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thlron^  the  immense  extent  of  the  Ettitem 
Ocean.  This  was  the  oridnal  and  &vourite  project  of  Colnn^s, 
and  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  tiie  ideas  of  that  great 
ttaviaator,  confirmed  by  many  observaj^ions,  the  result  of  his  own 
navu  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  hb  couubrymen  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  East.  But  though  the  Portuguese  monarchs  had  die 
merit  of  havii^  first  awakened  and  encoura^d  die  spirit  oi  discov- 
ery in  that  age,  it  wis  their  destiny,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  to 
rqect  two  (^EUid  schemes  for  this  purpose;  the  executieii  of  which 
'Would  hav^  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  glory  to  them- 
selves, and  of  power  to  their  kii^om.  In  consequence  of  some  ill* 
Aanded  preiuaice  against  Magellan,  or  <rf  some  dark  intrkue  which 
contemiMHraiy  histonans  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  wouGl  neither 
bestow  the  recompense  which  he  clamied,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme 
which  he  proposed;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  <ysdainfol  coldness 
intolerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated 
witii  the  sai^ine  hopes  of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  or  of  condiictina;  new  and  great  undertaking.  In  a 
transport  of  resentment,  Magellan  fiMinaUy  renounced  hi?  aUegiance 
to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Castile,*  where  he 
expected  diat  his  talents  would  be  more  ^stly  estimated.  He  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  himself  by  offenng  to  execute,  under  the 
patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme,  which  he  had  liud  before  die  court 
of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  wrtom  he  was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender 
part  In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theor^«  he  produced 
the  same  arguments  which  he  had  emj^yed  at  Lisbon;  ackaow- 
ledffii^,  at  the  same  time,  diat  die  undertaking  was  both  arduous 
smd  expensive,  as  it  could  not  be  attempt^  but  widi  a  squadron  of 
comiderable  force,  and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years.  Fortu- 
Yiately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not  apt  to  be  deterred,  ei- 
dier  by  the  badness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  affidrs 
of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glorv 
would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
Ikrtened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear.  Charles  V.  on  his  arrival 
in  his  ^Eiiiish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  iMr- 
dour,  ana  orders  were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the 
publie  charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom 
^e  king  honoured  with  die  habit  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  Cap- 
Hdn  Geiieral.t 

*  A.  D.  1517. 

f  Dahrymple't  Collect  of  Voyages  to  th^  South  Pacific  Ooeao,  vol.  i.  p*  1 
etc.-  ^^  J 
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$  L.  On  the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  one* 
teen,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ship,  which,  accordta^ 
Id  the  ideas  of  tiie  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considend)!^*  force, 
though  the  burden  of  ^e  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  asd 
twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  aai 
ibirty-four  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  skilful  {nlots 
in  Spain,  tmd  several  Portuguese  sailors,  in  whose  experience,  at 
vwre  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  confidence.  Afler 
touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  directly  south  towards  the  eqm- 
noctial  Tine  along  the  coast  of  America,  but  was  so  long  retarded  bj 
tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every  bsj  and 
inlet  for  that  communication^  with  the  Southern  Ocean  which  be 
wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  tiO 
the  twelfth  of  January.*  That  spadons  opening  thnmgh  whidi  in 
vast  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Ajblantic  allured  him  to  enter;  bat 
after  sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shallownesa 
of  the  stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished  for 
strait  was  not  situated  there,  and  continued  hb  course  towards  tbe 
south.  On  the  thirty-first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  ol  St 
Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  rehir- 
ed to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  station  he  lost  one  of  his  sqvi* 
dron,  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  riemir 
of  the  climate,  tnat  the  crews  of  three  of  his  ships,  headed  by  vm 
officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relinquishing  tneTii- 
ionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  mrectlj  to 
SjMiin.  Tliis  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  bj  u 
effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  ana  inflicted  exem- 
nlary  punishment  on  the  ring-leaders.  With  the  remainder  of  hb 
followers,  overawed  but  nol!  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continaeil 
his  voyage  towards  the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  tf* 
ty-third  d^ree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  ea- 
tered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
ple under  his  command.  After  bailing  twenty  days  in  that  windiiil 
danj^rous  channel,  to  which  he  gAve  his  own  name,  and  where  ase 
of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  hit 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  r^urned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  hayiag 
thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success. 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  tbe 
object  of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during  three  months  and  tweiitf 
days  in  an  uniform  direction  towards  the  north*west,  without  die* 
covering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  nuwie 
in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered  incredible  distress.  His  stock 
of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the  water' became  putrid,  tbe 
men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance  with  which  it  was  posa- 
ble  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most  dreadful  rfall  the  ma^ 
dies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  afflicted,  began  to  «pre» 
among  tne  x:rew*  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some  coa- 
aolation;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fiiir  weather,  wkk 
such  favound>le  winds,  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that  oceao  ^ 
name  of  Pacific,  which  it  still  retains.t  When  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  they  must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  ii 
with  a  cluster  of  small  but  fertile  islands,  which  affoi:(led  thcm«* 

*A.  D.  1520.  t  March  6. 
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ireslimeiiis^in  floeh  aboadaiice,  that  their  health  iras  soon  re-attali« 
lished.  From  these  isles,  which  he  called  Ik  tos  LadroneSt  he  pra- 
eeeded  on  hny  Tojage,  aad  soon  made  a  more  important  discovery  of 
the  islands  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philwpines.  In  one  af 
these  he  got  into  an  untortimate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  at- 
tacked him  with  a  mimerons  t>ody  of  troops  well  armed;  asid  while 
lie  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  usual  vak>un  he  fell  bf 
Hie  hands  of  those  barbarians,  together  with  several  of  his  principM 
officers.* 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  comouLnders*  Alter 
irisitinff  Bttnj  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  IiMtaaii  oc^an,t  they  toiusbed  at  the  great^  island  of  Borneo^  and, 
at  leneth  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  tc^  tlie  astonish'^ 
went  of  die  Portuguese,  who  could  oot  comprehend  how  the  Span- 
iards, by  holdii^  a  westerly  course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered 
•eat  of  their  most  valuable  cotnmerce,>  which  they  themselves  had 
discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction.  1  here,  and  in  the 
adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  imiad'a  people  acquainted  with  the  be* 
ncsnis  of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a 
new  nation.  They  took  in  a  canto  of  the  precims  spices,  ¥rhich 
are  the  distinguished  production  of  those  islands;  and  with  that,  as 
well  as  with  specimens  of  Ae  rich  commodities  gelded  by  the  other 
countries  which  they  bad  visited,  tlie  Fietory,  which  of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  louj^  voyage,  set 
aail  for  Burope4  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastien  del  Cano. 
He  followed  tiie  course  of  the  Portuguese,  l)y  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  after  many  disasters  and  sufferings,  he  amved  at  St 
Lncar  on  the  seventh  of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three 
years  and  twenty-eight  days* 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  satisfiiu^tion  of 
accomplishing  this  great  undertaking,  hb  contemp<H7iries,  just  to  his 
memory  and  talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  ol  having 
formed  the  plan,  but  of  havii^  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle  ts 
the  completion  of  it;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked 
among  tiie  hi^iiest  in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators. 
The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now  ecliped  tlmt  of  every  other  nation; 
and  by  a  singular  felicity  she  had  tne  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  discovering  a  new  continent  almost  as  large  as  that  part  of 
the  earA,  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  ascertaining  by  experi- 
ence the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  teixaqueous  globe.      ^ 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  tiie  glory  of  having  first 
encompassed  the  earth;  thoy  expected  to  derive  great  commercial 
advantages  from  this  new  and  boldest  eflfort  of  their  maritime  skilL  . 
The  men  of  science  amons;  them  contended,  that  the  spice  ^islands, 
and  several  of- the  richest  countries  iu  the  East,  were  so  situated  as 
to  belong  of  right  to  the  crowii  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the 
l^rtition  made  oy  Alexander  VI.  The  merchants,  without  attending 
to  this  discussion,  engaged  eagerly  in  timt  lucrative  and  alluring 
commerce,  which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese,  alarm- 
ed at  the  intrusion  of  such  rormidable  rivals,  remonstrated  and  ne- 
gotiated in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 

♦April26.  t  November  8.  |  January. 
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g^iuiardt  bf  tete  of  arnu.  Chirlet  Y*  not  sdfeMntty 
irrth  respect  to  ttie  importance  of  this  irahiiM 
or  digtractfd  bj  the  multtplicity  of  his  aclicmeo  rad  optr>tiOM»  dU 
Bot  offend  \m  solfecto  proper  protectmi.  At  last^  the  low  otale  of 
his  ftoancett  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  his  ams  in  ereij  pnrt  of 
Borope,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Ported 
gal  to  those  in  which  be  was  aireadr  emged,  induced  him  to  innko 
over  his  ekim  of  the  Moluccas  to  tne  Jra^igaese  for  three  hondrod 
and  fifty  thousand  dncats.  He  reserved,  however,  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  the  tif^  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of  tiiat  sttn; 
but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  successors; 
a«id  Bpoin  was  finally  oxclnded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
it  was  engated  widi  sansnine  expectationo  of  profit 

Though  me  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished,  the  voyage 
of  Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  mouMOt  to 
Spain.  Philki  II.  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six^ 
four,  reduced  those  islands  which  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean  to  subjection,  and  established  settlements  thane;  between 
which  and  tiie  kinedom  of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourse,  the 
nature  of  which  shtdl  be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  still  carried 
on.    I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New  Spain. 

§  LI.  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  extensive  terrir 
lories  for  his  native  countrv,  and  preuanne  tM  way  for  future  con- 
<pie8ts,^it  was  his  singular  &ite  not  only  to  be  destitote  of  any  coim- 
mission  or  authority  from  tiie  aovereiffn  whom  he  was  serving  with 
3uch  successful  zeal,  but  to  be  rewded  as  an  undutiful  ana  sedi- 
tious subject.  By  tlie  influence  of  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  his 
conduct  in  assuming  the  government  of  New  Spain  was  declared  to 
be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  conten^  of  the  royal  authority;  aod 
Christoval  de  Tabia  received  a  commission,  empowering  him*  to  su- 
persede Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to  make 
a  strict  scrutby  into  his  proceedings,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of 
all  die  inquiries  carried  en  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  In^ 
dies,  of  which  the  Inshop  of  Burgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tafna  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  witii  the 
royal  mandate  to  strtp  its  conaueror  of  his  power,  and  to  trei^  him 
as  a  criminal*  But  Fonseca  dad  chosen  a  verf  improper  instru- 
ment to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neitfaer  tlie 
rephtation  nor  the  talents  tlmt  suited  the  high  command  to  wfaic^ 
he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  h^  publicly  expressed  the  moot 
respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  aothonty,  secretly  took  mea^ 
sures  to  defeat  the  elect  of  his  commission;  and  having  involved 
^apia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  ccMir 
ferences,  in  which  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more, 
frequently  em(^oyed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  on 
that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  of 
governing. 

§  LIL  But  notwitiistanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which 
he  had  eluded  this  danra:,^  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  he  hekl  his  power,  that  he  despa^hed  deputies  to 
Spun,  with  a  pompous  account  oi  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  farther 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  tibe  country,  and  with  rich  ] 

♦  May  IS. 
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1»  tht  $mf^tm»  af  ths  Mmeit  of  fmtare  oontribatiMM  fron  kig  n«w 
cMqneit;  reqwwtiiMN  in  r^oompoist  for  all  hk  s^rices,  the  tppro- 
iMtiim  of  his  oroceeSBgi»  ind  thit  he  might  be  entmated  witili  the 
MTerBineiit^  thoM  dlOTumoiiflf  w^ich  his  conduct  and  the  valour  ctf 
lb  Mloirers,  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  iunctiire  in 
which  his  depvties  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  Tot  internal 
cuflmiflftions  in  Spain,  which  had  disquieted  the  beginnii^  of  Charleses 
wtig^^  were  ju8t>appeased«  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn  thek 
attention  towiads  torei^  affidrs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  victories 
ftHed  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his 
conquests  became  the  obfect  of  vast  and  iniere^ing  hopes.  What- 
ever stain  he  might  have  oontractad*  by  the  irrenilarity  of  the  st^ 
which  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  iiiUj  ef&ced  bv  the 
qdendor  and  merit  of  Ae  great  actions  which  this  had  enablea  him 
to  perform,  that  everv  heaix  revolted  at  the  tiiou^t  of  inflicting  anj 
censure  on  a  man,  wnose  services  entitled  him  to  the  bluest  marks 
of  disdnction.  The  public  vmce  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his 
fretensioBs,  and  Chainea.  arrived  in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted 
the  sentfanents  of  his  sutnects  with  a  youthful  ardour.  Notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  Velasques,  and  the  partial  representations  of 
the  bishop  of  Barm,  the  emperor  iqipointed  Cortes  captain-genersl 
and  governor  of  New  Sktain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so  capable 
of  maintaining  the  riTal  authority,  or  of  estabtishing  good  order  both 
among  has  Sptmish  and  Indian  subfects^  as  the  victorious  leader 
whom  the  former  had  long  been  accustomed  io  obey,  and  the  latter 
had  been  tau^  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

§  LIIL  Even  before  h»  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction, 
Cflvtes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and  by  va- 
rious arrangements,  endeavomred  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and 
beneficial  acquisition  to  his  country.  He  determined  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station,  and  to  raise  Mexico  again 
from  its  ruins;  and  having  conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  fu- 
ture grandeur  of  the  state  of  which  be  was  laying  the  foundation,  he 
b^m  to  rebuild  its  ci^pital  on  a  plan  which  hau  ffradoally  formed 
the  most  masnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At  mt  same  time,  he 
eoqAoyed  skUful  persons  to  search  for  mines  in'dUTerent  parts  (rf*  the 
country,  waA  opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any 
tdiich  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  discovered  in  America.  He  de- 
tached his  principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  lai^ 
tracts  of  land,  but  by  panting  ihcok  the  same  doininion  over  the  In- 
dians, and  the  same  right  to  th^r  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
assumed  in  the  islands. 

§  UV.  It  was  not,  however,  without  diftculty,  that  the  Mexican 
empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the  fwrm  of  a  Spanisk  colony. 
Rnraged  and  rendered  desperate  b^  oppression,  the  natives  often 
forgot  the  superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  defence 
of  their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however,  the  European  valour 
and  discipline  prevailed.  But  fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, iht  Spmiards  sallied  the  glory  redounding  from  these  repeated 
victories,  hj  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished  people.  After 
ttimxt  Guatimoiun,  and  becoming  masters  of  his  capital,  they  sup- 
pooed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possessioh  of  all  the  rights 
ot  tiie  captive  monarch,  and  affected  to  consider  every  effort  of  the 
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Biexicana  to  asg«i  their  own  independtoce,  as  the  rebeUimi  of 
sals  agaiost  their  soreru^,  or  the  mutiiij  of  slaves  against  tkeir 
master.  Under  the  sanctMm  of  those  ill-founded  maxims,  they  ▼!»• 
lated  every  right  that  should  be  held  sacred  between  hostile  nttdona. 
After  each  insurrection,  thev  reduced  the  common  people,  in  tiie 
]^vinces  which  they  subduea,  to  tiie  most  humiliating  of  fJd  coiKli- 
tions,  that  of  personal  servitude.  Their  chiefs,  supnoMd  to  be  nwwre 
criminal,  were  punished  with  greater  severity,  ana  put  to  death  im 
the  moixt  ignominious  or  the  most  excruciating  mode,  that  the  inso- 
ience  or  the  cruelty  of  tkeir  conquerors  could  devise.  In  almost  ev- 
ery district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms 
is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  disgrace  tlie 
enterprising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In  the  countiy 
of  Panuco,  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were 
burnt  at  one  time.  Nor  wh%  this  sftvocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in 
any  sudden  sally  of  rase,  or  by  a  commander  of  infenour  note.  It 
was  til e  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  ae^ 
cond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn 
consultation  with  Cortes;  and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  scenes 
the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  assembled, 
and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying  agonies.  It  seems  hard- 
ly possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  severity;  but 
it  was  followed  by  another,  which  ^ected  the  Mexicans  atUI  more 
sensibly,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degmda- 
tion,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haughty  masters  retained 
for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendor  of  their  state.  Go  a  sli^t  8n»- 
picion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  tmd 
formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  excite  his  former  suNects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  fbrmality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the 
unhappy  monarch,  toother  with  the  caatcjues  of  Tezeuco  and  T»* 
cuba,  the  two  persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanj^ 
ed;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  astonishment  and  hoiror,  beheld  thu 
disgraceful  punishment  inflicted  upon  persons,  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,  hardly  infenour  to  that  whick 
they  paid  to  the  gods  themselves.*  The  example  of  CoHes  and  bis 
principal  officers  encouraged  and  justified  persons  of  subordinate 
rank  to  venture  upon  committing  greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  Gns- 
man,  in  particular,  stained  an  illustrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar 
enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions  which  he  conducted. 

§  LV.  One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans  from  fiar- 
ther  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  compete  as  that  which  had 
depopulated  the  islands.  The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  te 
search  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were 
neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  exiSensive  works,  which 
^  are  requisite  for  opening  those  deep  recesses,  where  nature  has  con- 
'  cealed  the  veins  ot  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform 
the  in^nious  operations  by  which  those  precious  metals  are  separat* 
ed  from  their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  mere 
simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washins  the  earth  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  aud  collecting  the 
grains  of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New 
Spain,  which  have  poikred  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion 
on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  sevml  yenra 

*  See  Note  VII.  r^^^^T^ 
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affcer  the  conquest*  By  thatimie^  a  more  orderly  govennnent  and 
pelioe  were  introduced  into  the  cokmy— experience,  derived  from 
mrmer  errors,  had  guggested  maay  useful  and  human  regulations 
for  the  protection  ancipreserTation  of  the  Indians;  and  tiiough  it 
ften  became  aeeessary  to  increase  the  number  of  those  employed  m 
tbe  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  species  of  labour  more  per- 
oicioaa  to  the  hpiman  constitution,  they  suffered  less  hardship  or  di- 
HMinltion  Aan  icom  the  ill-judged,  but  less  extensive,  schemes  of  the 
first  conquerors. 

§  LVI.  While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their  new 
masters  seem  not  to  have  derived  any  considerable  wealth  from  their 
ill-conducted  researches.  According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  set^ 
tlera  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  ^o  encounter  danser,  and  to 
struggle  with  difficulties;  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils  were 
reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  successors  of  grea* 
ter  industry,  but  of  inferiour  merit  The  early  historians  of  Amer- 
ica abound  with  accounts  of  the  sufterines  and  of  the  poverty  of  its 
(9onquerors.  In  New  Spain,  di'eir  condition  was  rendered  more 
artevous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  advanced 
vortes  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed certain  conunissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  tojbI 
revenue  there,  with  independ^t  jurisdiction.  These  men,  chosen 
from  inferiour  stations  in  various  departments  of  public  basiness  at 
Madrid,  were  so  much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they 
thought  they  were  called  to  act  a  part  of  the  first  consequence.  But 
being  accustomed  to  the  minute  formalities  of  office,  and  having  con- 
tracted the  narrow  ideas  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hi- 
therto moved,  they  were  astonished,  on  arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the 
hi|^  authority  which  Cortes  exefcised,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
Ae  mode  of  administration,  in  a  country  recently  subdued  and  set- 
tied,  must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquil- 
lity and  r^ular  government  had  been  lone  established.  In  their  let- 
ters, they  represented  Coirtes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superiour  to  law,  aspired  at  indenendence, 
and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence  mi^t  accom- 
plish tnose  disloyal  schentes  which  he  apparently  meditat^.  These 
insinuations  made  such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  minbtera^ 
most  of  whom  had  been  formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ri- 
gid administration  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  |mst 
services,  and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  suffering  in  conducting 
tiiat  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which  he  advanced  from  the  lake 
of  Mexico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Honduras,!  they  infosed  the 
same  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  their  master,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  into  his  ccmcluct,  with  powers 
to  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entrusted  with  that  commission,  to 
seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  Aat  expedient,  and  send  him  pri- 
soner to  Spain. 

§  LVII.  The  sudden,  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  New  Spain>  prevented  the  execution  of  this  commis- 
sion. But  as  the  object  of^lds  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of 
Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  services, 
which  far  excc^ed  whatever  any  sutgect  of  Spain  had  rendered 

*  A.  D.  1662,  etc.  f  See  Note  Vlll. 
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to  bis  MTereigti.  He  endeavoored,  however,  to  Huuntein  hk  statioi, 
and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court.  But  eveigr  peraon  in  cf- 
£ce,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conquest,  was  a  spy  upoa 
his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingeniutj  «ive  an  nnfavourabU  re- 
nresentation  of  all  his  actions.  Tue  apprdientioiis  of  Charles  is^ 
nis  ministers  increased.  A  new  commission  of  inquiry  was  issaed,* 
with  more  extensive  powers,  and  various  precauticN^  ware  takao  is 
order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptnoostf 
to  attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  subject  Cortis 
beheld  the  approachinc  crisis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  eno- 
tions  natural  to  a  han^ty,mind,  conscious  of  hi^b  desert,  aad  receif> 
ing  unworthy  treatment.  But  tliough  some  of  his  desperate  follow^ 
ur^  him  to  assert  his  own  right  against  his  ungrateful  csaatij, 
and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize  that  power  which  the  courtiers  maa- 
ly  accused  him  of  coveting,  he  retained  such  self-oenmaad,  or  was 
actuated  with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty  as  to  rdect  their  dangv* 
ous  counsels,  and  to  choose  die  onlj  course  in  wtiich  he  csold  k- 
cure  his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  dnt^.  He  resoind 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  coosti; 
idiich  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs;  but  without  waitiogw 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  direc^y  to  C^tile,  and  ceaait 
nimself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign. 

§  LVIII.  Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the  pernor 
that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  witt 
him  a  great  part  of  his  wealth,  many  jewels  and  onuunents  of  gitit 
value,  several  curious  productions  of  me  coutttry,t  and  was  atte^ 

Ssome  Mexicans  of  tne  first  rank,  as  well  as  by  tiie  most  coundtf' 
le  of  his  own  officers.  His  lurival  in  Spain  removed  at  once  eve- 
ry suspicion  and  fear  that  had  belb  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  juipreli^  fm 
the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  liim  like  a  person  whom  cmMckm- 
ness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  Das' 
ter,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  tk 
hi^est  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St  JagOt  ^ 
tide  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  teifi' 
tory  in  ^ New  Spain,  were  successive! v  bestowed  unon  him;  and  iu» 
manners  were  correct  and  el^ant,  although  he  haa  passed  the  pea* 
ter  part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventnreni,  the  emperor  adini^ 
him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  eajojtd 
by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank. 

§  LIX«  But,  mnidst  those  extenud  prooft  of  regard,  symptoms  rf 
rcfnaining  distrust  sfqieared.  Thou^  Cortes  earnestly  solicited  ^ 
be  reinstated  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagaci- 
ous to  commit  such  an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  «oce 
suspected,  peremptoriljr  refused  to  invest  him  again  with  poweia 
which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  controul.  Cortes,  thonsi  df' 
nified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with  diminished  authorHj- 
The  militarjT  department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  disco^nes, 
was  left  in  his  hands;  but  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  affiurs  W8 
placed  in  a  board,  called  The  Jvdienee  of  Mw  8pahi.  Atasab- 
sequent  |)eriod,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  cotony,  the  exertwii 
of  authority  more  unitea  and  extensive  became  necessary,  Antonio 

"^  A.  D.  15S8.  t  See  Note  IX. 
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^e  Mendoza^  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  wai  tent  thither  at  Viceroyj 
to  take  f  he  government  into  bit  handt. 

$  LX.  Thit  divition  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  at  wat  on- 
avoidablt,  the  touree  of  perpetual  distention,  whieh  embittered  the 
life  of  Cortet»  and  thwarted  aH  hit  tehemet.  At  he  had  now  no  op« 
portnnify  to  ditplaj  hit  aetive  talentt  bat  in  attempting  new  diteov- 
eriet»  he  formeii  rarioot  tehemet  for  that  porpote,  all  of  whieh  b^ar 
imnrettiont  of  ageniut  that  delighted  in  what  wat  bold  and  tplen- 
did.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either  bj  tteeriog  through 
the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the  eatt  eoatt  of  North  Ameriea,  tome 
strait  would  be  found  that  eommunieated  with  the  wetteni  oe? an;  or 
that,  bj  examining  the  itthmut  of  Darien,  tome  patsage  would  be 
diteovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seat.  But  naviog  been 
ditappointed  in  hit  expeetationt  with  retpeet  to  both,  he  now  eon* 
fined  hfltTiewt  to  tueh  voyaget  of  diseovery  at  he  eoold  make  from 
the  portt  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  sue- 
eejMively  several  tmall  tqaadront,  whieh  either  perished  in  the  at« 
tempts  or  returned  withont  making  any  diteovery  of  moment.  Cor- 
tea,  weary  of  entrattiogtheeondoet  of  hit  operationt  to  others,  took 
the  eommand  of  a  new  armament  in  perton,  and,  after  enduring 
ineredibie  hardthtpt,  and  eneountering  (^angert  of  every  spe* 
eiet,  he  diteovered  the  large  peninsula  of  California,  and  surveyed 
the  greater  parf  of  the  gulf  whieh  teparatet  it  from  New  Spain.—  ' 
The  diteovery  of  a  eoontry  of  tueh  extent  would  have  reSeeted  ere- 
dk  on  a  common  adventure^  but  it  eould  add  little  new  honour  to 
the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations whieh  he  had  formed.  Ditgutted  with  ill  tueeett,  to  which 
he  had  not  been  aeeuttomed,  and  weary  of  contetting  with  adversa* 
liet  to  whom  he  considered  it  at  a  ditgraee  to  he  oppoted,  he  once 
waort  tought  for  redress  in  his  native  country.* 

Bnt  his  reception  there  walk  very  different  from  that  whieh  grati- 
Inde,  and  even  decency,  •ueht  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  ancient  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  or 
^lipsed  by  the  fmne  of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests  in  an- 
other quarter  of  America.  No  service  of  moment  was  now  expected 
lirom  a  man  of  declining  years,  and  who  began  to  he  unfortunate. 
The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility;  his  ministers  treated 
him,  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with  insolence.  Bis  griev- 
Aflices  received  no  redress;  his  cUims  were  urged  wkhont  effect;  and 
alter  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to  ministers  and 
iodgeSy  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of 
mga  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  accus- 
tomed to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  qn  the  se- 
cond of  December  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the 
nixty-seeottd  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  con- 
quest of  the  New  World.  Envied  bv  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  re- 
quited bv  the  court  which  he  served,  he  has  been  admired  and  cel- 
ebrated b^  succeeding  ages.  Which  has  formed  the  most  Just  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  actions  nuist 
determine. 

•A.D.  1540. 
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eflfisct  of  it.  4  XXXIII.  The  Inca  demands  his  liberty  in  vain.  4  XXXIV. 
He  and  the  Spaniards  mutually  jealous.  4  XXXV.  Aln^gro  and  bis  follow. 
ers  demand  his  life.  4  XXXVI.  Motives  which  indoced  Pizarro  to  consent 
4  XXXVn.  His  trial— He  is  condemned—and  executed.  §  XXXVIII.  Sc*ml 
Spaniards  protest  against  it.  4  XXXIX.  Dissolution  of  government  sndoi* 
er  in  Peru.  4  XL.  Pizarro  advances  to  Cuzco.  4  XLI.  Quito  conquered  bf 
Benalcazar.  4  XLII.  Alvaradu's  expedition.  4  XUII.  Honours  confifnedfls 
Pizarro  and  Atmagro.  4  XLtV.  Beginning  of  dissentions  between  PiMrro 
imd  Almagro.  4  XLV.  Regulations  of  Pizarro— Foundation  of  Lio*- 
4  XLVI.  Almagro  invades  Chili.  4  XLVII.  An  insurrection  of  the  Penifi- 
ans— Its  rise— and  progress.  4  XLVHI.  Siege  of  Cuzco.  4  XUX.  Arrinl 
of  Almagro,  and  motives  of  his  conduct*  4  L.  His  operations.  4  1*1*  Tike« 
possession  of  Cuzco.  4  I^H.  Civil  war  and  first  success  of  Almagro.  4  LIU. 
But  does  not  improve  his  advantages.  4  LIV.  Distress  of  Pizarro— His  art* 
ful  conduct.  4  LV.  His  preparations  for  war.  .  LVI.  His  army  marchei  tp 
Cuzco.  4  LVn.  Almagro  defeated— And  taken.  4  LVHI.  Vew  expcditioos. 
4  LIX.  Almagro  tried-^Condemned— and  put  to  death.  4  LX.  Delibcntiom 
of  the  court  of  Spain  concerning  the  state  of  Peru.  4  l»XL  Vaca  dc  Ciitro 
sent  thither  with  ample  powers.  4  LXII.  Pizarro  divides  Peru  among  hs 
followers.  LXIII,  Progress  of  the  Spanish  arms — Remarkable  expedition  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro— hardships  they  endure.  4  LXIV.  Deserted  by  Orellsna- 
Sails  down  the  Maragnon.  4  LXV.  Distress  of  Pizarro.  4 IXVI.  Norobff 
of  malcontents  in  Peru— Consider  young  Almagro  as  their  leader— Coo«P''* 
•gainst  the  life  of  Pizarro.  4  LXVtt.  Almagro  acknowledged  as  his  nM- 
•or.  4  LXVm.  New  appearances  of  discord.  4  LXIX.  Arrival  of  Vies  de 
Castro— Who  assumes  the  title  of  governor.  4  LXX.  Conduct  of  Almagw. 
4  LXXL  Progress  of  Vaca  de  Csstro— Defeats  Almagro.  4  LXXII.  Senm 
of  his  proceedings.  4  LXXHI.  Consultations  of  the  emperor  concerning^ 
dominions  in  America.  4  LXXIV.  The  persons  with  whom  he  adviiO' 
4  LXXV.  IFis  solicitude  to  introduce  a  general  reftirmation  of  gofemisent* 

4  LXXVI.  New  regulations  for  this  purpose.  4  LXXVII.  His  minw^SJ** 
luonstrate  against  them— A  viceroy  appointed  for  Peru.  4  LXXVIIL  EflW« 
of  the  regulations  in  New  Spain.  4  LXXIX.  In  Peru.  4  I.XXX.  An  inf«^ 
rection  prevented  by  the  moderation  of  Castro— The  spirit  of  disaffection  tf- 
creased  by  the  viceroy.  $  LXXXI.  The  malcontents  choose  Gonsalo  PSiiJp 
to  be  their  leader.  4  LXXXIl.  Disspntions  of  the  viceroy  and  court  ff  •«*• 
ence— The  viceroy  imprisoned.  4  LXXXHI.  Views  of  Pizarro— He  a«8ms» 
v^t  government.  4  LXXXI  V.  The  viceroy  recovers  his  liberty.  4  LXXXY. 
»*izarro  marches  against  him .    4  LX3CX VI.  The  viceroy  defeated  -AndsW"- 

5  I'XXXVJI.  Pizarro  mdvised  to  assume  thesovereignty  of  Peru.  4l'XXXVn«- 
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But  chooses  to  negotiate  with  the  court  of  Spain.  ^  LXXXIX.  Consults* 
tlons  with  the  Spanish  ministers.  ^  XC.  Gasca  appointed  to  repair  to  Peru 
as  president — His  moderation.  §  XCl.  The  powers  committed  to  him. 
§  XCU.  His  arrival  at  Panama.  §  XCIU.  Violent  proceedings  ofPizarro. 
§  XCl  V.  Gasca  gains  his  fleet.  §  XCV.  Plzarro  resolves  on  war.  §  XCVI. 
Preparations  of  Gasca.  insurrection  of  Centeno.  §  XCVU.  A«rainstwboiii 
Pizarro  marches. •i-.\nd  defeats  him.  4  XCVllI.  Gasca  lands  at  Peru. — Ad* 
vances  towards  Cuzco.  §  XCIX.  Botli  parties  prepare  for  battle.  §  C.  Pi- 
zarro deserted  by  his  troops — Taken.  §  CI.  And  put  to  death  §  CII.  No 
mercenary  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru.  §  ClII.  Armies  immensely  ex* 
pensiver^And  immense  rewards  to  individuals.  §  CIV.  Their  profusion  «nd 
luxury.  §  CV.  Ferocity  with  which  their  contests  were  carried  on.  §  CVI. 
And  want  of  faith.  §  CVII.  Gasca  devises  employment  for  his  soldiers. 
§  CVIII.  Uis  division  of  the  country  among  his  followers.  §  CiX.  The  dis- 
content it  occasions.  §  CX.  Ue-cstablishes  order  and  govennnent—^And  sets 
out  for  Spain.    §  CXI.  Uis  reception  there. 

$  I.  FROM  the  time  that  Nognez  de  Balboa  diteovered  the  great 
Southern  Oeean,  and  reeeived  the  first  obieure  hints  eoneeming  the 
opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  eommunieation,  the 
wishes  and  schemes  of  every  enterprising  person  in  the  colonies  of 
Darien  and  Panama  were  tarned  towards  the  wealth  of  those  un* 
known  regions.  In  an  asre  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ar* 
dent  and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the  most 
alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  merely  possible, 
the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and 
the  slightest  information  was  sufficient  to  inspire  such  perfect  eon* 
fidence,  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings.* 

$  II.  Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to 
explore  and  take  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Panama^ 
but  under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were 
unequal  to  the  attempt.  As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,a  mountainous  region  covered 
with  woods,  thinly  inhabited^  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they  return* 
ed  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the  distresses  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which  they 
had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rige  for  discovery  in  that 
direction  abated;  and,  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa 
had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill 
nnderstood,  or  ealcnlated  te  deceive* 

§  111.  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  whom 
the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  so  little  impression, 
that  at  the  vei7  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations 
of  discovering  a  rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  ehi* 
nerical,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  The 
names  of  those  extraordinary  men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very  low  woman,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  cruel  fate  whieh  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlaw- 
ful love,  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of 
his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  ha\e  destined  him  never  to  rise  beyond 
the  condition  of  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea* 
be  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogi.  But  the  as* 
piring  mind  of  young  Pizvro  disdaining  that  ignoble  ocenpationi  b» 

^  See  Note  X.  n  } 
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Abruf  tly  abandoned  hii  charge,  enlisted  at  a  soldtert  and,  after  lerr- 
ing  some  ye^LTB  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening 
such  a  boondlens  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adveatsrer 
whole  fortnae  was  not  eqnal  to  hit  ambttioos  thonght  There  Pi- 
zarro  early  distingotshed  himself.  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  kii 
daring  thitn  the  eonstitntion  of  his  body  was  robust,  he  was  foreaoit 
in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest  hardships,  and  unsnbdn- 
ed  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
he  was  considered  as  a  man  fbrmed  to  command.  Every  oneratiss 
committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successAil,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare 
conJQnetion,1ie  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  essti- 
oas  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  ^p^ 
ing  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talenti  asd 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  strusglM  to 
emerge  from  obscuritv,  he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  tf 
aifairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  superior  pi^  in 
conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the  latter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pizarro.  Tke 
one  was  a  bastard,  the  other  a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  eonpAnim 
in  the  camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierlv  qonlitiei 
of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  esnstni* 
er  in  eaduriur  the  hardships  inseparable  from  military  serviee  in 
the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro  tliene  virtues  were  acconpsnied 
with  the  opcBmess,  generosity,  and  candour^  natural  to  men  whtie 
profession  isarmsj  In  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with  the  addrent 
the  craft,  and  tbe  dissimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  ess* 
cealing  hi*  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  thsie 
of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  beth  «  fnai 
and  scbetolmaster  at  Panamra,  and,  by  means  which  the  contenjporir 
ry  writers  have  not  described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  km 
with  thou^ts  of  rising  to  greater  Eminence. 

$  IV.  Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the  nt^^' 
tensive  empires  on  the  face  ef  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  t%rwM 


a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  common  etodk,  engaged  Ic  take  ta> 
department  of  greatest  fintigue  and  danger,  and  to  eommand  in  pe^ 
son  the -armament  which  was  to  go  first  upon  diseovery*  Almt^ 
offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisifus  and  reinforeeneati  •> 
troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  ^ 
naib  at  Panamia  to  negotiate  with  the  covemor,  and  superint^ 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  generafinterest.  As  the  spir^*' 
enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  thsit  of  adventure  in  the  ^^ 
World,  and  by  tliat  strange  union  both  aoquired  an  increase  ^^^ 
this  confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  eeof  riB|Bd«y 
the  most  solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mas,  divided  a 
consecrated  host  into  three,  and  reserving  one  part  for  himself)  g^^ 
the  other  two  te  his  aHociates,  ef  which  they  partook;  and  tha|f  *" 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  wbieh  p^' 
der  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects. 

$  V.  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to  the  ubi»' 
ble  condition  of  the  three  associates,  than  to  the  greatness  of  ^^  ^' 
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terprne  in  wkicli  tliey  were  engaged.  Pizarro  MtMilfrMn  Panama 
with, a  finile  veisel, af  finmil  iMnlea,  aai  a  hondred  and  twelve 
mtn^  Bat  ta  that  age,  to  titt4a  were  the  Syaniardt  aequahited  with 
the  peealiarities  of  elimate  io  AaMriea,  that  the  tiaie  ivhieh  Pbarro 
ehote  for  hit  departara  was  the  aM»t  imprapor  ta  the  whale  year; 
the  periodieal  whidt,  whieh  were  then  set  in,  neiog  directly  adverse 
to  tae  coarse  whieh  he  purpased  to  Mear*  A>fter  bating  about  for 
Mvehty  days,  with  aiaeh  danger  and  incessant  fatigae,  Pizarro^a 
pra^TMs  towards  the  saath-^asl  was  nat  greater  than  w4iat  a  akilfui 
navigator  will  now  make  in  as  OMniy  hours*  4ie  toueluri  at  several 
places  on  the  eoast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  foaad  every  where  Hie 
name  vniaviting  eoanlry  whieh  ibrmer  advantarers  had  ckserihed; 
the  low  groaads  eonverted  into  swaasps  hy  an  overflowtiig  of  rivers; 
the  higher,  eoverod  with  impervioas  woods;  iew  inbabitaats,  and 
those  nerae  and  hostile.  il\aniBe,fktigae,  Ibr^ent  reaeonaters  with 
tiie  natives,  and  above  alU  the  dislempers  of  aiffloist,soltry  eKniate» 
eembiaed  In  wasHng  his  sleader  hand  of  followers.  The  undaattted 
reaolatioa  of  rheir  leader  eaatiwiedt  however,  for  soae  4ime,  to  ant* 
tain  their  spirits,  atthoagh  -no  sign  had  yat  -appeared  of  diseovenag 
those  golden  regions  to  whieh  he  had  pramiecid  !to  eondaet  them.  At 
lenath  he  was  ohiiged  to  abaadaa  that  iwhaspitable  aoast^aad  retire 
to  Chaohama,  oppasileto  the  |»ea#l  islaada^  where  he  hi^ed  to  ra^ 
eeive  %  iMipply  of  provisioas  and  tn»ofa  tnm  fPanana. 

'Bat  Ahnagro  Inmag  saiMfrom  that  part  erilh  seventy  saen,  stood 
dlreMly  towards  thnt  part  of  the>aoiitinont  where  lie  iioMd  to  aseat 
with  his  asioaiafe.  Nat  fiadisi^iHm  there,  lie  landed  nisaeldieni, 
a4io,  ia  aeanshmg  fsr  thtilr  eampaaioQO,  underwent  the  same  4istres« 
see,  and  were  exposed  to  the  name  skagem,  wkieh  had  driven  them 
aaft  of  she  aoaatry.  ftsfalaed  'Sit  leog%  hy  the  Indians  itn  a  sharp 
ea«ftiet,fni0Hiich  fheir  ka^r  laotioae  of  ihis  eyes  by  the  wound  af 
aa  amnw,  ikw  likewise  wsre  aoanpelM  to  te*«mbark.  fChaaee'hd 
ttiem  to  the  place  of  PiaarfO^S'ratreat,  where  they  foand  someaaa* 
station  la  reeoaatiag  to  «aMeh  o^herlhoh*  adveninres,  mnd  eompar- 
iag'their  enffernigs.t  iis  Mmagroinuliadiianaed  as  lkr«s  the  river 
8t.  Jaan,'hi  thepravlnse^if (Popayaa,  w4iefa*ho<h  the  eaoiitpy  and^- 
haUtaals  appaaned  withia  tnore  pvomisiBg  aspest,  that  dawnof  hal- 
ter fsrtaae  >was  aollleieat  to  dotarmiae  aneh  aaagaiae  ^irojeelavs  aot 
tatthanden  sheir  aehame,  aotwisbstaadiog  all  that -they  ^ladeaflbred 
IB  proseedting  it.| 

$  VI.  AfoMgro  repaired  to  Paaassa,  in  hopes  of  reemiting  their 
ahatiered  trwoips.  Bat  what  he%nd  Pnarra  had  saflered,  gave  hsis 
lionattytaea'Saehaa  ualkvoar'SMe  idea  of  tke  serriee,  that  it'waa 
with  dfAeallyhe  leoaU  leay  *fb«rseore«iea.  /Fsdileaa  this:reia< 
israemeat  was,  Ainmgtio  Uok  the  eonmiaad  ofJt,  and  haviag  josned 
Pizarro,  they ilidaot liesttate aboat^resaanag  their operattons.  M- 
ter  a  long  series  of  ilisasters  4Uid  4isappaiatmeau,  not  inferiottr  to 
fiiose  #lrif^  they  had  already  eiper'ieneed,  partof  the  iarouunaat 
reaehed  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew^an  the  aaast  «f  4|ailOrmMl  iandiiq^ 
itt  TacMwz,  to  the  ^sooth  afthe'rlv«r  fiaMvaolds,  they  beheld  :a 
eaaatry  more  ehaaipaigoaDdf entile  than  any  they  hadryet  dsseover* 
M  ia  the  leathern  Ueean,  the  '^aativeaalad  inrganaeata  of  woolka 
or  eittoB  staff;  and  adorned  with teveral  trinkets  oCfoldraad  silver. 

*lfaf*mber  U.  t''*^^  4:  SeeiNote  Si. 
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Bot,  notwithttandiiig  tbote  faroarable  appearancei,  magnified  be- 
yond the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the  persons  who  brought  the 
report  from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who 
listened  to  them,  Pixarro  and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade 
a  eootttry  so  populous  with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue 
and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the  small  island  of  Gallo,  where 
Fizarro  remained  with  part^f  the  troops,  and  his  associate  return- 
ed to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  sueh  a  reinforeement  as  might 
enable  them  to  take  possessbn  of  the  opulent  territories,  whose  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 
-  $  YII.  But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising,  or  less 
hardy  than  their  leaders,  having  seeretly  conveyed  lamentable  ac- 
counts of  their  sufferings  and  losses  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Al- 
magro met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Riost 
who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  settlement. 
After  weighing  the  matters  with  that  cold  economical  prudence 
which  appears  the  first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose  limited  fa* 
eulties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  exeeuting  great  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  such  certain  waste  of  oMn, 
to  be  so  detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  oalj 
prohibited  the  raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring 
home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Al- 
magro and  Luque,  though  deeply  affected  with  those  measures, 
whic|i  they  could  not  prevent,  and  durst  not  oppose,  foand  means  of 
communicating  their  sentiments  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted 
him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the  foundation  of  all 
their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their  reputatien 
and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.  Pizarro 's  mind  best 
with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no  ineentive  to 
persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  gov* 
ernor  of  Panama's  orders,  and  employed  all  his  address  and  elo* 
quence  in  persuadine  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  inered* 
ible -calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  were  still  so  reeent 
in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts  of  revisiting  their  families  aad 
friends  afller  along  absence,  rushed  with  sueh  joy  into  their  minds, 
that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand  with  his  sword^  per- 
mitting such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pass  over  it,  only  thirteen 
of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  service  had  resolution  to  remain 
with  their  commander. 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  names  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians record  with  deserved  praise,  as  the  persons  to  whose  perserer- 
ing  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all 
its  American  possessions,  fixed  their  residence  in  the  island  of  Qor* 
gona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  coast  than  GalJo, 
and  uninhabited,  they  considered  as  a  more  secure  retreat,  where, 
unmolested,  they  might  wait  for  supplies  from  Panama,  which  thejr 
trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  auociates  would  be  able  to  [kro* 
enre.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solieitorsy 
and  their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  votee 
-9f  the  colony,  which  exclaimed  londly  against  the  infamy  of  expoa* 
ing  brave  men,  euMged  in  the  publie  service,  and  chargeable  with 
no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  per« 
ish  like  the  most  odious  criminals  in  a  desert  island.  Overcome  by 
those  entreaties  and  expostulations;  the  goyemor  aUast  oonsented 
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to  send  a  f  mall  yettel  to  their  relief.  Bat  that  he  might  not  teem 
to  eneoarage  Pizarro  to  anj  new  enterprise,  he  would  not  permit 
one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

$yill.  By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  eompanions  had  remained 
five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  elimate  in 
that  region  of  Ameriea.*  Daring  all  lliis  period,  their  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  sueeour  from  their  countrymen; 
but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless  expectations,  and  dispirited 
with  buffering  hardships  of  whieh  they  saw  no  end,  they,  in  des- 
pair, eame  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to  the  ocean  on 
a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on  the  * 
arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama^  they  were  transported  with  such 
joy,  that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived 
and,  with  a  rapid  transition,  not  unnatural  among  men  accustomed 
by  their  mode  of  life  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  eonfi- 
denee  succeeding  to  extreme  dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not 
only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to 
resume  his  former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  sonth-east,  and  more  fbrtunate  in 
this  than  in  any  of  their  past  eflbrts,  Ihey,  on  the  twentieth  day  af- 
ter their  departure  from  Oorgona,  discovered  the  coaat  of  Peru.  Af- 
ter touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to 
be  no  wise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note, 
about  three  degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately 
temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country.  There 
the  Spaniards  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Pemvian  empire.  They  beheld  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regular  indus- 
try; the  natives  deeentlv  clothed,  and  possessed  of  ingenuity  so  far 
surpassing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  as  to  have  the 
use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  no- 
tice, was  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for 
common  use.  formed  of  those  preciess  metals,  as  left  no  room  to 
donbt  that  they  abounded  with  prolbsinn  in  the  country.  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion 
of  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  fsneied  that  all  their  wishes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  tnezhaustible  treasures,  would  soon  be 
realized. 

$  IX.  But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pizar- 
ro could  only  view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to 
obtain  possession.  He  ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitants,  than  the  Spaniards  were 
with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they 
beheld.  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  requisite  to  as- 
certain the  importance  of  the  discovery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the 
inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame^ttle,  to  which  the  Span- 
iards gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  Tcssds  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  some  specimens  of  their  other  woncs  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
joung  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language, 
(bat  they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  ne  me- 

•  See  Note  XIT.  ^  t 
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ditaled.  Wiik  these  he  arrived  at  Panama,  (owardf  the  elote  of 
the  third  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thenee.  No  advevta- 
rer  of  the  age  suflered  hardships  or  eneoantereil  dangers  whiah 
eqoal  those  to  ivhieh  he  was  exposed  daring  this  long  period.  Tlie 
patience  with  whieh  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude  witk 
whieh  he  surmounted  the  other,  exeeed  whatever  Is  reeorded  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  romantie  displays  of  tlmte 
virtues  occur. 

$  X.  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  in« 
credible  opulence  ^of  the  eountry  whieh  he  had  discovered,  nor  hit 
hitter  complaints  on  aeeouit  of  that  unseasonable  recall  of  his 
forces,  whieh  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any 
settlement  there,  eould  move  the  eovernor  of  Panama  to  awerve 
from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended,  that  the  eolo* 
ny  was  not  in  a  condition  to  Invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and  re- 
fused to  authorise  an  expedition  whieh  he  foresaw  would  be  so  al- 
luring that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  whieh  he  presided,  bj  an 
eCTort  beyond  its  strength*  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  ia  any 
degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  associates;  but  they  jpereeived 
that  thej  could  not  carry  their  scheme  into  execution  witboat  the 
countenance  of  superior  authority^  and  must  solicit  their  sovereign 
to  grant  that  permission  which  they  could  not  extort  from  bis  dele- 
gate. With  this  view,  after  adjusting  among  themselves,  thai  Pi- 
zarro sboald  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  of  lien- 
tenant  governor,  and  Lnque  the  dicnity  of  bishop  in  the  ciMiiitry 
which  they  purposed  to  eooqner,  they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  sifpent 
to  Spain,  thoagh  theii*  fortnnes  were  now  so  mneh  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  efforts  whieh  they  had  made^  that  they  found  some  difienl- 
tv  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for 
the  voyage. 

^  XL  Pizarro  losi  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and  new  ma  the 
scene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  b^ere  the  emperor  wiib  the 
unembarrassed  dignity  of  a  nan  conscious  of  what  his  services  mer* 
ited;  and  he  eondueted  his  ncf^otiations  with  an  iosinnatiog  deiLteri- 
ty  of  address,  which  eould  not  have  been  expected  either  firom  hSe 
Bdneatton  or  former  habits  i>f  life.  His  feelinff  description  of  his 
own  sufferings,  and  his  pomfions  aeeonnt  ^i  the  country  which  hm 
had  discovemi,  eooimied  by  the  specimens  of  itsf  rodnctions  which 
he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and  hk 
niatsterSf  that  they  not  only  appinoved  of  fche  intended  txpcditton 
but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  sneeess  of  its  leader.  Presaosinig 
on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  pail  Uttlo  attention  to 
the  interest  of  bis  ftssoetates.  As  tlie  pretensions  of  l4H|ne  did  not 
interfere  with  !his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  tbe  eeeleaiastical  digni- 
fy to  whieh  he  aspked.  Ear  Almagro,  Ite  datmed  only  tJhe  oom- 
numd  of  the  fortress  wkkk  should  he  reeled  at  Tnmbez.  To  him- 
self he  seeuned  wiMttever  his  bonndless  ambition  eonW  desire.*  Be 
was  appointed  mremor,  oftptain-geaenil,  and  adelantado  of  aU  the 
eomitry  which  he  had  4^|oeoiPered,  and  hsped  to  conqner,  with  su- 
preme anthority,  civil  as  weU  as  military;  and  with  ftill  right  to  all 
thepnvilonessMHl  emolomants  nsoally  granted  to.adventnrers  ia  the 
New  World.    Mm  Jnrisdietioii  was  dedared  to  extend  two  hnii^ral 
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JcAgoeii  aloQg  the  eoat t  to  the  sooth  of  the  riyer  S(.  Jago;  to  be  inde- 
jpeodeot  of  the  gorernor  of  Puuuiia;  and  he  had  power  to  aoniaate 
all  the  oAeers  who  were  to  serve  Moder  him.  In  return  for  those 
eoneessions,  whteh  eost  the  eoort  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoynient 
of  them  dependeil  upon  the  soeeess  of  Picarro's  own  efforts,  he  en)- 
^ged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  iAj  men,  and  to  provide  the  ships, 
arms,  and  warlike  stores,  requisite  towards  subjecting  to  the  erowa 
of  Castile,  the  eountrv  of  which  the  i^vemmeat  wa.^  alJoted  him. 

f  XII.  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which  Pizarro  had 
uQileKaken  to  raise,  his  finds  and  credit  were  so  l^w  that  he  could 
hardly  complete  half  the  number;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents 
from  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of 
Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  omeers  H-ho  bad  it  ia 
charge  to  examine,  whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  his 
contract.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  received  some  supply 
of  money  from  Cortes,  who  bavins  returned  to  Spain,  about  this  tisite, 
was  willing  to  eontributc  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient  com- 
panion, with  whose  talents  and  eouitage  he  was  iml  acquainted,  to 
begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself  had  finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  dc  Oios>  and  marched  across  the  isthmus  to 
Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and 
Gonzalo,  of  whom  the  fi^t  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  lat- 
ter, like  htmself,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  At- 
CMrtara,  his  mother^s  brother.  They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  such  abrlitlcs  and  courage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distin- 
guished part  in  his  subsequent  transactions. 
$  SCIII.  "^in  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  foaad  Almagro  so 
Hinoh  ezasperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  ne- 
gotiation, that  he  not  only  refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a 
man  by  whose  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  hon- 
omrs  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  asso* 
oiaUon,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his 
discoveries.  Pisarro,  however,  had  more  wisdom  and  address  than 
to  suffer  a  mpture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes,  to  become  irreparable. 
Hf  offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of  adelaatado,  and 
promising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  independent  go- 
vcnsment,  Ibr  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  ra^e  of  an  open- 
hearted  soldier,  which  had  been  violcnt,.bnt  was  not  implacable.-^ 
Z^qne,  highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own 
pretCDsrons,  cordiitHy  seconded  Pizarro's  endeavours.  A  reconeili- 
atioa  wao  effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms, 
that  the  «i»terprise  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of 
the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  di- 
vided amow  them. 

$  XIV.  iBTen  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  their 
Jnterest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eight  soldiers,  thir- 
ty-six of  whom  were  horsemen,  composed  the  armament  which  Cbey 
were  able  to  4t  not.  Bat  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards 
in  AoMrica  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas  of  their  own  supspri- 
ority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hei^tate  to  sail  with  this  contemptiblerx^ 
force  to  invade  a  great  empire. *^  Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as 
formerly,  to  follow  iflm  with  what  reinforeement  of  men  he  should 
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be  able  to  mof  (er.  Af  the  teaton  for  embarkinie;  was  properly  ebiH 
•en,  and  the  eourte  of  oavisation  between  Panama  and  Pern  waanow 
better  known^  Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days;  thoagh, 
by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currentu,  he  was  earried  above  a  huBr 
dred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  desiiuatios, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Without 
losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  thesoath}  taking  c«rr, 
however*  not  to  depart  far  from  the  sea  shore^both  that  be  might 
easily  effect  a  junction  with  the  supplies  which  he  eipected  froai 
Panama^  and  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  ships.  But  as  the  country  in  several  parts 
on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  peopled;  as 
Hhe  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near  their  month,  where  tbe 
body  of  water  is  greatest,  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  at- 
tacking the  natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  gain  their  cofi&> 
denee,  had  foreed  them  to  abandon  their  habitations;  famine,  fatigae, 
and  diseases  of  varioy*  kiiido,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
former  expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill 
with  the  alluring  description  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro>  that 
many  began  to  reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  beeome 
eold  to  the  service,  if  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru  thejr  bad 
not  met  with  some  appearances  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  wbieb 
teemed  to  justify  the  report  of  their  leader.*  At  length  they  reaeb^ 
ed  the  province  of  Coaque;  and,  having  surprised  the  principal  aet- 
tlemeut  of  the  natives*  they  seized  their  vessels  and  ornaments  ofgoM 
and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty 
of  such  value,  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and  inspired  the  most 
desponding  with  sanguine  hopes. 

-  $  XV.  Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  spoil,' 
which  he  eonsidersd  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  trea- 
sure, that  he  instantly  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  witb 
«  large  remittance  to  Almagro;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  « 
considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence  in  that  provinee,in 
faopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early  display  of  the  wealtb 
whieb  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march  along 
the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  na- 
tives but  by  force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence  in  their  scat- 
tered habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior 
country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  appearanee  of  in- 
vaders, whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power 
seemed  to  be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as 
in  other  parts  of  America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  resbtanee  un- 
til he  attacked  the  island  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayqoll.  As  that 
was  better  peopled  than  the  country  through  whieh  he  had  passed^ 
ana  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  defended  themselves  with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  Pi- 
Irarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection.  From  Puna 
be  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers  whieh  raged  among 
bis  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three  months. 

$  XVI.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage 
from  bis  attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  bis  success  at  Coaque.  Two 
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different  defaehmcDts  arrired  from  Niearagna,  whicti,  (lioagh  neither 
eleeeded  thirty  men,  he  eotisidered  as  a  reinforeement  of  great  eon- 
«iequence  to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one  Was  under  the 
eonimand  of  Sebastian  Benaleazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  So- 
t9,  officers  not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  serv- 
ed in  America.*  From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piiira, 
and  in  an  advantageoas  stafi(jn  neat  the  mouth  of  it,  he  established 
the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Miefaael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  Pc- 
rovian  empire^  he  gradually  received  more  full  information  concern- 
ing its  extent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  its  affairs  at  that 
jauetore.  Without  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  con- 
ducted his  operations  with  propriety;  and  without  a  suitable  atten- 
tion to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  progress  which  the 
Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  causes  of  their  sub* 
sequent  suecess. 

$XVII.  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  do- 
minions of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth, 
from  east  to  weft,  was  much  less  considerable;  being  uniformly 
bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the  New  World,  was  or"-" 
ginally  possessed  by  9mall  independent  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policv.  All,  however,  were 
so  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  tradition!  concerning  their  mode  of  life, 
pretenred  among  their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must  be 
classed  among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  i^gular  industry,  without  any  fix- 
ed residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obliga^ 
tions  which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  ta 
have  rhamed  about  naked  in  the  forests,  with  which  the  country  was 
then  covered,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had 
struggled  for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which 
are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and  when  no  circumstance  seemed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement^ 
we  fire  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a 
roan'and  woman  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  their 
beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforc- 
ed by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  supposed' 
to  speak,  several  of  Ihe  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and  re- 
ceiving their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to^ 
Cuzco,  where  they  settled,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city^ 

MancoCapae  and  Mama  Oeollo,  for  such  were  the  names  of  those 
extraordinary  personages,  having  thus  collected  some  wandering; 
tribes,  formed  that  social  nnion,  which  by  multiplying  the  desires,, 
and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  hun^an  species,  exeites  industry,  anj 
leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agri- 
culture, and  other  useful  arts.  Mama  Oeollo  taught  the  women  to 
spin  and  weave.     By  the  labour  of  the  one  sex,  subsistence  beca^ 
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leti  pre<$arioQs;  bj  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered  more  eom- 
fortable.  AAer  feeuriog  the  objects  of  first  necessity  in  an  iiftnt 
state,  bj  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the  nide  peo- 
ple of  wIfioi  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capae  turned  his  attentiss  tt* 
wards  introdneing  saeh  laws  and  policy  aii  might  perpetuate  their 
happiness.  Bj  his  institutions,  which  shall  be  more  particaiarlj ei- 
ilained  hereaAer,  the  various  relations  in  private  lite  were  etttb- 
ished,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them  prescribed  with  sieh  pn- 
priety,  as  gradually  formed  a  oarbarous  people  to  decency  of  mtt- 
ners.  In  public  administration,  the  functians  of  persons  in  aothori* 
ty  were  so  precisely  defined,  and  the  subordination  of  those  osder 
tneir  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a  steady  hand,  that  the  m* 
cietv  in  which  he  presided,  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular  tsd 
well-governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition*  was  founded  the  enpift 
of  the  Ineas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  iU  extent  was  small.  The 
territory  of  Manco  Capae  did  not  reach  above  eigftt  leagues  frsB 
Cnzco*  But  within  its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolste  tsd 
UDComrolled  authority.  His  successors,  as  their  dominions  extended, 
arrogated  a  similar  jurisdictjon  over  th.e  new  subjects  which  they 
acquired;  the  despotism  of  Asia  was  not  more  complete.^  The  leeu 
were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarehs,  but  revered  as  di^inities^  Thdr 
blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohibiting^  intermarriages  vttk 
the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixmg  with  that* of  aay 
other  race.  The  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  oatiMi 
was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  whiehft 
was  unlawful  for  others  to  auume.  The  monarch  himself  aPieirei 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him.aloae,  and  receiveo  for  htf 
subjects  marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respect,  which  approaebei 
almost  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their  nM- 
archs  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  atteatioi  ti 
the  good  of  their  subjects*  It  was  not  the  rage  of  eonqueit,  if  we 
may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the 
Ineas  to  extend  their  dominions,  but  the  desire  of  diffusiog  the  bid' 
sings  of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  thejpii* 
sessed,  among  the  harbarous  people  \iHiom  they  reduced.  ^  DHriB|A 
succession  of  twelve  monarehs,  it  is  said  that  not  one  deviated  ft«« 
this  beneficent  cbaracter. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Pern,  ^^^  ^^ 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Huana  Capae,  the  tvew 
monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He 
is  represented  as  a  prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the  oacifie  f^ 
tues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  martial  taJenlf.  n/ 
his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjected,  a  ^||J*!^ 
of  such  extent  and  importance  as  almost  doubled  the  V^^^^^j^. 
Peruvian  empire.  He  was  food  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  tbit 
valuable  province,  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominionsi  ^^^ 
withstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarel^ 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  allianee,  ^^'^^H?' 
ed  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  hm 
a  son  named  Atahuatpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  ^^'^bj^ 
to  have  happened  about  the  year  one  thousand  five  haudrod  •» 
twenty-mne,  he  appointed  his  successor  in  that  kingdoni|  letni^ 
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th«  rett  of  his  domiaioiig  to  Homteari  hit  eldett  mi,  bf  a  mother  of 
tbe  royal  raee.  Greatlj  at  the  Peruvians  i^erered  the  memory  of  a 
mooareh  who  had  reined  with  greater  repotalion  and  spleodovr 
than  any  of  his  predeeetsors)  the  destinalion  of  Hnapa  Capae  eoa- 
eemine  the  siieeession,  appeared  so  repognaal  to  a  maxim  eoeral 
with  the  empire,  and  IbniKled  on  aulhority  deemed  saered,  that  it 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Cuteo  than  it  exeiled  general  disgust.  En- 
couraged by  those  sentiments  of  his  sntjeets,  Hoasear  required  his 
hrother  to  renoonee  the  goremment  of  Quito^  and  to  aeknowledgo 
faim  as  his  lawful  superior^  Bnt  it  had  been  the  first  eare  of  Ata- 
hnalpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  whieh  had  aeeumpanied^  his 
Hither  to  Qnito.  These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors, 
to  whose  valour  Huana  Capae  had  been  indebted  fiHr  all  his  vieto- 
rtes.  Relying  on  their  support,  Atahnalpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand^  and  then  marehed  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  oft  wo  young  men,  the  title  of  the  one  founded 
on  aaeieot  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  veteraa 
troops,  involred  Peru  ia  eivil  war,  a  calamity  to  whieh,  under  a^ 
sueeessiouof  virtuous  prinees,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Ia 
•aeh  a  contest  the  nsne  was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed 
oirer  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahnalpa  remained  vietarioos^  and 
madie  a  cruet  use  of  his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own. 
title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminato  tie  royal  raee^  by 
putting  to  death  all  the  ehiraren  of  the  Sun  deseendM  from  Maooo 
Capae,  wjrom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or  stratagem.  Froui 
a  politieai  motive,  the  life  of  hb  onfertunate  rival  Hdasear,  who  ha4 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battte  whieb  decided  the  fate-  of  the  em» 
fire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by  issuing  orders  in  his 
name,  the  usurper  might  more  easify  establish  his^  own  aothoritv. 

$  XYUI.  When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  tW 
eivil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in  itsgreatest  fury.  Had 
be  made  any  hostile  attempt  in  his  Ibrmer  visit  to  Peru*  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  havee»- 
oonntered  the  forree  of  a  powerfiil  state,  united  under  a  monarch,, 
possessed  of  capacity  as  weHao  coun^^,  and  nnembarrassed  witb 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  fh>m  opposing  his  progress.  Bitt  at 
this  time,  the  two  competitorsv  though  they  receired  early  accounts 
of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  so  in- 
tent upon  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  they  deemed  more  inter* 
osting,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  mottons^  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  nnmberio  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom,  it 
would  be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  lei- 
sure. 

§  XIX.  By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro 
could  hare  no  foresight,  and  of  whieh,  from  hts  defective  mode  of 
Intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  eountry,  he  remained  long  igno* 
rant,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one  effort  of  its  pow- 
er was  exerted  to  stop  his  career.  During  their  progress,  the  Span- 
iards had  acquired  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  eontendingfeotions.  The  first  complete  information 
with  respect  to  it>  they  received  from  messengers  whom  Huascar 
sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa,  whom 
h#  represented  as  a  rebel  and  an  osorper.    Pizarro  pereeived  at 
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once  the  importaaee  of  this  iotelligenee,  and  Foretaw  so  elearlj  all 
llie  advaotagei  whieh  might  he  derived  from  thi«  divided  ttate  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  had  invaded,  that,  without  waiting  for  the 
reinforcement  which  he  eipected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to 
push  forward,  while  intestine  discord  not  it  out  ofthe  power  of  the 
Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  bj  tak- 
ing part,  as  circumstances  should  incline  him,  with  one  of  the  corn* 
petitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both.  Eo- 
terpristne  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operatioBS 
against  the  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  after 
having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly*  and  with  much  caution,  he  woald 
have  changed  at  ooce  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventared 
upon  a  measure  so  hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect 
to  justify  it. 

I XX.  As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a 
garrison  in  8t.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  im- 
portance as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port 
for  receiving  any  supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  be- 
gan his  march  with  a  very  slender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  follow- 
ers. They  consisted  of  sixty -two  horsemen,*  and  a  hundred  and  two 
foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and  three 
with  muskets.  He  directed  his  course  towards  Caxamalca,  a  small 
town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael,  whera 
Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Be* 
fore  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by  the  Inca  met 
him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  conntrj- 
men  in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a  very 
powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  with 
an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  his  aid  agktnst  those  enemies  wha 
disputed  his  title  to  the  throne 

$  XXI.  As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  the  coaotry 
was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed 
various  conjectures  concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  should  consider  their  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  superior 
nature,  who  had  visited  them  from  some  beneficent  motive,  or  as 
formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  reposo 
and  liberty^  The  continual  professions  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they^ 
came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them 
in  the  way  of  happiness,  favoured  the  former  opinion;  the  outrages 
which  they  committed,  their  rapaciousness  and  emelty,  were  awful 
confirmations  ofthe  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  uneerUinty,  Pi- 
Earro*s  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the 
Inea's  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In 
•onsequenee  of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march 
in  tranquillity  across  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Mo- 
tupe,  where  the  most  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoid- 
aUe  distresses  which  they  suffered  in  pafsing  through  that  comfort- 
lass  region,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  them.f  From  Motupe  they 
aditanced  towards  the  moontaius  which  encompassed  the  low  eooa- 

•  Sec  Note  XIII.  t  ^  Note  Xiy. 
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try  of  Peroy  and  passed  throogh  a  defile  so  narrow  and  inaceeisible, 
that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it  against  a  numerous  army.— 
Bat  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca, 
the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet  possession  of 
a  fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they 
DOW  approached  near  to  Caxamaica,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  pro* 
fessions  of  friendship;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  sent 
them  presents  of  greater  value  than  the  former. 

$XX1I.  On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  4 
large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  house  which  the  Spanish 
historians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth. 
When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  station,  he  des- 
patched his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando  boto  to  the  camp  of 
Atahualpa,  whieh  was  about  a  league  distant  from  the  town.  Ha 
instructed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  whieh  he  had  formerly 
made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  resneclfdl 
liospitality  usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most 
eordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  com- 
mander next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian monarchy  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
his  subjects  approached  his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  as- 
tonished those  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  America  with  any 
thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But 
their  eyes  were  still  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  yast  profu- 
sion of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp.  The  rich 
ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  which  the  repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multi- 
tude of  utensils  of  every  kind  formed  those  precious  metals,  opened 
prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  an  European  of 
the  sixteenth  century  could  form 

$  XXIII.  On  their  return  to  Caxamalea,  while  their  minds  were 
yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had 
beheld,  they  gave  such  a  description  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken.  Prom 
his  own  observation  of  American  manners  during  his  long  service  in 
the  New  World,  as  weU  as  from  the  advantages  whieh  Cortes  had 
derived  from  seizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  coBsequenee  it 
was  to  have  the  Incain  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed  a 
plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwithstanding  the  eharaeter 
that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  powerful  monarch, 
who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  re- 
peated offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and 
assistance,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicioas  sim- 
plieity  with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited 
him.  He  prejjared  for  the  exeention  of  his  scheme  with  the  same 
deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had 
reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  ea- 
valry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the  command  of  hii  brother 
Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benaleazar;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one 
iiody,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  nearhU 
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owfl  person  to  support  bim  is  the  daii|{ertiii  terviee  whieb  he  le- 
served  for  lumself;  the  artillerj,  eoDsisting  of  two  field  pieces,  asd 
the  eross  bownen,  were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  whieb 
Atahualpa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep  within 
the  saaare,  and  not  to  move  antU  the  signal  for  action  wai  given. 

$  IlXIV.  Early  in  the  morning*  the  Pemvian  eamp  was  all  ii 
motion.  But  as  Alahualpawas  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  magni&cence  in  his  first  interview  with  the  str&D|;en, 
the  preparations  for  this  were  so  tedions,  that  the  day  was/aral* 
vanced  before  he  began  his  mareh.  Even  then,  lest  the  order  tf 
the  procession  should  be  deran/eed^  he  moved  so  slowly,  that  the 
Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehensive  that  some  SQi|pieiQ9 
of  their  intention  might  be  the  cause  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  re- 
move this,  Pizarro  oematched  one  of  his  officers  with  freah  awir* 
aaees  of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  inca  approaehed. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform  dress,  at  har- 
bingers to  dear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself  sitting  on itthreae 
or  couehf  adorned  with  pliHnes  of  various  colours,  and  almsit  es- 
▼ered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  itoMi) 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  frioeipal  attendants.  WM 
him  came  some  chief  oflleers  of  his  eourl,<carj*ied  in  the  same  pu« 
ner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and  jdaneers  fl^ompanied  thif  ei* 
walcade;  and  the  whole |»lain  was  eovered  willi  troops,  amoonfilfti 
more  than  thirty  thousand  men,. 

$  XXV.  As  the  Ineadrew  near  the  Spanish  iq[oa4ters,  father  Tn- 
eeot  Vulverile,  chaplain  to  the  eipedition,  advanced  with  a  crseiSx 
in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  iho  other^  and  in  a  lung  discourse  es* 
alained  lo  him  the  doetriiM  of  the  creation^  the  fall  of  Adas^  the 
ancaroatioa,  the  suffierings  and  resnrreetion  of  Jeaos  Christy  the  1^ 
pointmeot  of  8t.  Peter  as  Qod's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tratmii- 
oion  of  his  apostolic  power  by  soecession  to  the  popes,  the  dooatiop 
made  to  the  Jcing  of  Castile  by  Pope  Aleiander  of  all  the  n|isif 
In  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  he  peguired  A(^ 
Jiualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  toe  sopifM 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  hii 
lawful  sovereign;  promiiing,  if  he  complied  instantlv  with  Uiii  re- 
quisition, that  the  Gastilian  monarch  would  protect  his  domuiioM} 
and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  eiereise  of  his  royal  autbsrit;; 
hift  if  he  shootd  impiously  refuse  to  obey  this  summone*  be  le- 
aoonced  war  against  him  in  his  master's  name,  and  threatened  U^ 
with  the  most  dreadful  efi'ects  of  his  vengeance. 

i  XXVL  This  strange  liarangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries,  aad 
alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no  power  of  doqueace  ceaU 
lyave  conveyed  at4ince  a  distinct  idea  to  an  American)  wassola»e- 
ly  translateid  by  an  unskilful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  ^fi*  |J^ 
idiom  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expressing  hioi^ 
with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inea,  that  its  general  4eMr 
was  altogetlier  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  In  sy 
of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  indqfM* 
tion.  His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  •^J*^* 
ing,  llhat  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  sj 
hereditary  succession;  and  added,  tkat  he  eo«ld  not  coveetvc  hew  t 
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foreign  prieittboold  pretenil  to  dbpose  of  (errifonM  whieh  did  not 
belong  to  him;  that  if  soeh  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made,  he, 
who  was  the  rightful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it;  that  he  had 
no  inelination  to  renonnee  the  religious  institutions  established  bj 
his  ancestors;  nor  would  he  forsake  the  sonriee  of  the  Sun,  the  im- 
mortal dirioity  whom  he  and  his  people  rerered,  in  order  to  worship 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  sulgeet  to  death;  that  with  re- 
ipect  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse,as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before^  and  did  not  now  understand  their  meaning,  he  de- 
sired to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraordinary. 
*<  In  this  book,"  answerca  Valrerde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breri- 
ary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  oyer  the  leaves,  lifted 
it  to  his  can  ^  This,"  says  he,  **  is  silent;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and 
threw  it  with  disdain  to  the  eround.  The  enraged  monk,  running 
towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  <<  To  arms,  Christians,  to  artnss 
the  word  of  God  is  insulted;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impi* 
««s  dogs."* 

$  XX VII.  Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  eonferrenee.  had  with 
difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich  spoils  of 
which  they  had  now  so  near  a  view,  immediately  gave  the  signal  of 
assault.  At  once  the  martial  music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  mus* 
kets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  chaise,  th6 
infsatry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  astonished  av 
the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect,  and  dismav- 
ed  with  the  destructive  effects  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible 
impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every 
side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly 
towards  the  Inca;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  aronnd  him  with 
olileions  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet»  while  they  vied  one 
with  another  in  sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the 
sasred  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to 
tfce  royal  seat;  and  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  draMcd 
liim  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The 
fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the  precipiute  flight  of  his  followers. 
The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quarter,  and  with  deli- 
berate and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  slaughter  wretched 
Ibgitives,  who  never  onee  offerod  to  resist.  The  carnage  did  not 
eease  until  the  close  of  the  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peruvians 
were  killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own 
•oMicrs.  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  lnca.t 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the  Spa- 
niards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were 
no  transported  with  the  value  of  the  acquisition, as  well  as  the  great* 
ness  of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the  night  iii  the  extravagant 
exnIUtiott  natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary 
change  of  fortune.  ..  .     ■.i    t  i- 

$  XXVm.  At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a 
calamity  which  he  so  little  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon 
felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the  dejection  into  which  he  sunk 
was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fal» 

•See  Note  XV.  t  Sec  Note  XVI. 
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leo,  Pizarroy  afrtid  of  4otii^  aU  the  adraiiUj(et  wbieh  be  ho^ 
to  derive  from  the  potsession  tff  taeh  a  prisoner*  laboarel  to  eon- 
eole  him  mih  professiofis  of  kitidtiesft  aod  re8peet,4bat  corre^oid- 
eel  411  with  his  actions.  Bj  residing  anionic  the  Spaniards,  thelnca 
^CMcklj  diseovered  tlie  ralins  passion^  ivhich,  indeed,  they  were  no- 
wise solicitous  to  conceal)  and  by  applying  to  tbat^  made  aa  attempt 
^0  reeo?er  his  liberty.  Be  oflered  as  a  ransom  \i  hat  astonithej  tlie 
Spaniards,  even  after  all  thej  now  knew  coneernins  the  opoleiiee  sf 
his  kingdom.  The  aoartment  in  which  be  was  eonlnned  mm  twestf- 
two  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth;  hie  miderlook  to  fill  it  vitb 
Vessels  of  gold  as  liigh  as  he  could  reaoh.  Pizarro  olosed  eagerly 
with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the  walls 
of  the  chamber,  to<matic  the  stipulated  •height  to  wtiicSi  the  treassre 
was  to  rite, 

§  X!&lS^.  Atahifalpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  «oine  pros- 
pect of  liberty,  took  measures  instantlv  for  fulfilling  bit  part  sf  tbc 
agreement,  by  sendieg  messengers  to  Uozeo,  Quito,  and  other pisees, 
where  gold  h  d  been  ttmassed  in  Jargest  auaotitie8,eilker  fiiKraiioriitiis 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  or  •the  Inea,  to  bring  what. was 
•necessary  for  compTetiqg  bis  ransom  directly  to  CaKamalca.  Tkoii^ 
Atahoalpa  was  irow  in  the  custody  of  his  enemiea,  jjeX  so  mueli  were 
the  Peru rians  accustomed  to  respect  every  snandate  issued  by  their 
sovereign,  that  his  ordots  were  executed  with  the  greatest  abMsdtj. 
Ifioothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  kis  liberty  l^y  this  means,  tbe  »&• 
jeets  of  the  Inea  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  foraiitigaBj 
Ather  scheme  for  his  relief;  and  thougli>the  fbree  of  ine  empire  ass 
jtill  entire,  no  pri^iarations  were  made,»and  ao  Araiy  aasenUed4s 
aven^  their  own  wrongs  ar  tkose  of  their  monai^ch.  The-Spasiarfs 
remained  in .  Caiamalca  trani}uil  aad  unmolested.  Small  isUsh- 
meots  of  ihoir  Dumber  marched  into  remote ;pra^ noes  of  tbe^ea^ii^ 
aad,  instead  of  meeting  with  any  oppoaition,iirere  eve^  where )r^ 
/eeived  with  marks  of  the  most  sabmissive  respect.* 

$  XXX  laeoBsidorable  as  those  |)artiea  wett,  aad  desirottsaifi- 
2arro  might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  ialerioorstats^sf 
the  conotry,  <he  oould  not  bave  ventared  upon  Ai|y  diiaiiiution  otik 
main  body.  If  h«  had  not  about  this  tinM^freeeiired  tan  aeeo«ot*f 
Almagro's  having  landed  at  8t.  Michael  with  soeh  a  .reinCoreea^at 
as  would  almost  double  the  number  ofhis  followers.  The  arrival  sf 
this  long  ex|>ected  suecoar  was*not  niore  agreeable  to^the; Spaniards, 
than  alarming  to  the  Inea.  He  saw  tbe.powerof  liis  enemies  lo* 
OPease$  'and  as  he  knewmaither  the  source  w henae. they  derived  tbeif 
supplies,  «or  the  means  by  ^vhichih^y  were  eonvejed  to  Fers,ik 
could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inuadaiion  that. pon  fed  iaap* 
on  his  dominions  might  rise.  While  disquieted  with  isach  ^appctlui^ 
sions^he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  tbeir  m^y  to^nasOflii' 
visited  his- brother :Huasear  in  the,piaee4vhere  hekept  him'toafiM 
aad  that  the  captive  prince  bad  represented  to  them  tbejostiscsf 
his  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  .it,  had  iproffiii^ 
them  a<i^anti|yiof 'treasure  greaLlybevondthat'-wiiieh  AtaliaMp* 
bad  engaged* to  p^y  .for  hi)i. ransom,  t^the  Spaniards  should  ^^ 
t^  ibis. pi^^salfAtaiioalpai perceived  hisown-^estrustioo  toiieis- 
e^itable;  and  su^ectiog  tbat  their  insatiable  thirst  ;for  gold  fiofi^^ 

•  See  Note  XVfl.  |  December. 
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tempt  them  to  Uni  a  favourable  ear  to  it,  he  delermiiieJ  to  sacrifice 
bis  brother's  life,  that  he  might  <a?„e  hi«  own;  and  hin  orders  for 
this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  eommands,  with  scrupi». 
lous  punctuality. 

§  XXXI.  Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalea  from 
different  parts  of  the  kittgdom,  loaded  with  treasure.  A  great  part 
of  the  stipulated  quantity  was  now  amassed,  aud  Atahualpa  assured 
the  Spaniards,  (hat  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from 
being  brought  Iq,  was  the  remoteness  of  Che  provinces  where  it  was 
deposited.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold  presenled  continually  to  (he 
view  of  needv  soldiers,  had  so  inOamed  their  avarice,  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to  obtain  posstssion 
of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole, 
except  some  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  reserved  as  a  present  for  the 
emperor.  After  setting  anart  a  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  who  arrived  with 
-^'^ftg"*®!  there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  aud  twenty-eigbt 
thousand  five  hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  fes- 
tival of  St.  James,*  the  patron  saint  «f  Spain,  was  the  day  ehosen 
for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  aud  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing it  strongly  marks  the  strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  ava- 
rice, which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  connuerors  of  the  New  World. 
Though  assembled  to  divide  (lie  spoils  of^an  innocent  people,  pro* 
eured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  crueltv,  the  transaction  began  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  Goq,  as  if  they  could  have  expect- 
ed  the  guidance  of  fleaven  in  distributing  those  wages  of  iniquity. 
In  this  division  above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
in  effective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  century, 
M\  to  the  share  of  each  horsemen,  and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot 
soldier.  Pizarro  himself,  and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

$  XXiiril.  There  is  no  example  in  history  of  luch  a  sadden  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  by  military  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  di- 
vided among  so  small  a  number  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having 
received  a  recompense  for  their  bervices  far  beyond  their  roost  san^ 
guine  hopes,  were  so  imuatient  to  retire  tvom  fatigue  and  danger,  in 
order  lo  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  their  native  country, 
in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  discharge  with  cla- 
morous importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from  such  men  he  could 
expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in  snlTering,  and 
penmaded  that  wherever  they  went,  the  dis|ilay  of  their  riches  would 
alture  adventurers,  less  opulent  bat  more  hardy,  to  his  standaitl, 
granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted  above  sixty  of 
them  to  accompany  hi»  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spalu 
with  an  account  of  his  success^  and  the  present  destined  for  the  ei|i* 
peror. 

•  $  XXXItl.  The  Spaniards  having  d4vided  among  them  the  trea- 
sure amassed  for  the  Inca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  fulfil 
their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Fizarro*s  thon^bts.  During  his  long  service  in  the  New  VTorfd, 
he  had  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxim$  of  h|0  fellow -soldiers,  which.. 
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led  tbera  to  eontider  its  iDhabitanU  at  an  inferior  raee,  neitlier  wm- 
thy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of  men.  In  bis  eooipiet 
with  Atahnalpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  bis  eaptin 
with  sueh  a  prospeet  of  reeovering  bis  liberty,  as  might  indnee  hisi 
to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  antboritj  towards  eolleeting  the  wealth  sf 
his  kingdom.  Having  now  aeeomplished  this,  he  no  longer  regard- 
ed his  plighted  faith;  and  at  the  verj  time  when  the  eredofons  priies 
hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolred  ts  be- 
reave him  of  life.  Many  eirenmstanees  seem  to  have  eoneorredii 
prompting  him  to  this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atroeioot  tbt 
stains  the  Spanish  name,  amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violenee  eommitk' 
in  earr^ins  on  the  eonqnest  of  the  New  World. 

$  XXXIV.  Though  Fizarro  had  seized  the  Inea,  in  imittiiM 
of  Cortes's  condnct  towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  M  did  notponeif 
talent  for  carrying  on  the  same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitoteif 
the  temper  and  address  requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  kit 
prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might  have  bees 
derived  from  being  master  of  his  person  and  authority.  Atahntlpi 
was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  discernment  than  Msb* 
teznma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  iht 
character  and  intentiono  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  suspicibsasd 
distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict  atteotioi 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  sueh  importsiee, 
|;reatly  increased  the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
ing him  appeared  inconsiderable;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  ineui- 
brance,  from  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered. 

$  XXXY.  Almasro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  u 
equal  share  in  the  Tnca's  ransom;  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestowed 
upon  the  private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  meitioiied, 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  leader  by  presents  of  a  great  valsei 
they  still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive,  that  ai 
long  as  Atabualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pisarro's  soldiers  woiM 
'  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  acquired  to  make  up  what  m 
wanting  of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and  under  that 
pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insistdl  eagerly  oi 
putting  the  inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Pern  migkt 
thereaher  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

$  XXXYl.  Pizarro  himself  began. to  be  alarmed  with  aceooDtssf 
Ibrces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Hi- 
oected  AUhualpa  of  having  issued  orders  for  that  purpose.  That 
Ibars  and  suspicions  were  artfully  increased  by  Philippillo,oneof  tte 
Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  yearsae 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  and  whom  he  cmployeilif 
an  interpreter.  The  function  v^hich  he  performed  admitting  thii 
nan  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive  monarch,  he  nresaoie^ 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise  his  affectioMtt 
a  Coyaf  or  descendant  of  the  Sun;  one  ofAtahualpa's  wives;  and  se^ 
ing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during  the  life  of  the  mH- 
arch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  sMbt** 
counts  of  the  Inca's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awa- 
ken the  jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagroand  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  eftke 
Inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  maehinatiotff 
that  unhappy  prinoo  inadTortently  oontribnted  to  hasten  Jiis  own  lUe. 
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DtiriBg  bin  coBfineiB€iit  be  had  atUehtd  himielf  with  peeuliar  af- 
fect ion  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto|  who,  as  they  were 
pen»oB8  of  birth  and  education  superior  to  the  rough  adyenturer* 
with  whom  they  served,  were  aeenstomed  to  behave  with  more  de- 
cency and  attention  to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with  thb  re- 
spect from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was  always  uneasy  and  over- 
awed. This  dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among 
all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most  was  that  of  reading 
and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he  should 
regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the 
name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thamb.  This  he  shewed  successive 
Iv  to  several  Spaniards*  asking  its  meaning;  and  to  his  amazement, 
they  all,  without  hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  leneth 
Pizarro  entered,  and  on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  with 
some  confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From 
that  moment,  Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a  mean  person,  less  in- 
structed than  his  own  soldiers;  and  he  had  not  address  enongh 
to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this  discovery  inspired  him. 
To  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  not  only  mortified  the  pride 
of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added  force 
to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca 
-to  death. 

$  XXXVII.  But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action;  and  that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing 
singly  responsible  for  the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try 
the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro,  with  two  assistants,  were 
appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn;  an  attor- 
ney-general was  named  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in  the  king's 
name;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence; 
and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court.  Be- 
fore this  strange  tribunal,  a  eharffe  was  exhibited  still  more  amazins. 
It  consisted  of  various  articles,  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  biutard, 
had  dispossessed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  re- 
gal power;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death; 
that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  hut  command- 
ed thaMiffering  of  human  sacrifices;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of 
concubines;  that  since  his  imprisonment  he  had  wasted  and  embez- 
zled the  royal  treasures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  con- 
qaerors;  that  he  had  incited  his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the 
Spaniards.  On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of  which  are  so 
ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  mak- 
ing them  the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  ti^  the  sove- 
reign of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  With 
respect  to  each  of  the  articles,  witnesses  were  examined;  but  as  they 
delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevo- 
lent intentions.  To  judges  predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  ev- 
idence was  sufficient.  They  pronounced  Atahualpa  gnilty,  and 
eottdemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Yalverde  prostituted  the 
authority  of  his  sacrtd  ftinctioB  lo  confirm  this  sentence,  and  by  bis 
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sigQEture  warrattteilit  to  be  juit  Attdnhbedat  hit  fklCi  Alahttalp4 
endcaVont^  \6  avert  it  by  (eafi,  by  t>romisei,  and  by  entreaties, 
that  he  might  be  sei^t  to  Spatit,  where  a  monareh  would  be  the  ar- 
hHev  bf  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touehed  the  ual^eling  heart  of  Pt- 
zarro.  He  ofdered  him  to  be  led  ittsrantly  to  eteeutton;  and  what 
added  to  the  bittemeii  of  hfA  ta«t  momebts,  the  iame  monk  who  had 
just  ratified  hii  doom,  offered  to  eotisole,  and  attempted  to  eonrert 
hiiA.  The  most  powerful  argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail 
with  him  to  embraee  the  Christian  (kith.,  was  a  promise  of  mitiga- 
tion in  bis  punishment.  I'he  dread  of  a  emel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  vietim  a  deftire  of  receiving  baptism.  The  eeremoDj 
was  performed,  and  Atahualpa,  instead  of  being  bumt^  was  strali£^ed 
at  the  stake. 

$XXXV1(I.  Happily  foi'  the  eredit  of  the  Snanish  nation,  even 
among  the  pfoAigate  adventurer*  whieh  It  ient  forth  toeonqueraml 
deftOlate  the  New  Worlds  thefe  Were  persons  who  retained  some 
tinetnre  of  the  Castilian  generosity  and  noBour.  Though  before  the 
trial  of  Atahnalpa,  Ferdinand  PJzarfo  had  iet  out  fof  Spain,  and 
Soto  was  sent  on  a  separate  eommand  at  a  distance  from  Caxattial- 
ea,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  cafHed  on  without  censure  and 
opposition.  Several  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the  greatest 
reputation  and  most  i^espectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only  re- 
monstt^ated,  but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  general  a* 
disgraceful  to.  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  equity, 
a«  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over 
iA  independent  mooareh,  to  whieh  they  haif  no  title.  But  their 
laudable  endeavoum  wefo  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  and 
as  hi?M  evety  thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous, 
prevailed.  Histo^y,  however,  records  even  the  unsuccessful  exer- 
tions offvittne  With  applause;  and  the  Spanish  wriiers,  in  relating 
evettti  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  conspicuous  than  iu 
humanity,  have  not  faHed  to  preserve  the  names  of  those  who  made 
this  laudable  eflbrt  to  save  their  country  from  tlie  infamy  of  liav« 
iogmpeirated  inch  a  crime. 

$  X&aISL.  On  the  deatli  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of 
his  soUft  With  the  ensign^  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a  young  man  with- 
out experience  might  prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  his  hands, 
than  an  ambitions  monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  ind^en- 
dent  Command.  The  people  of  Cozeo,  and  the  ailjacent  counf^,  ae- 
knowiedged  MaliCo  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huascar,  as  Inea.  But 
neither  ponsevsed  the  authority  which  belonged  to  a  sovereign  of 
Peru.  The  violent  convulsions  into  which  tne  empire  liad  been 
thrown,  first  by  the  eivil  war  between  tlie  two  brothers,  and  tlien  by 
the  invasion  Uf  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of 
the  PcTUvian  government, but  almolt  dissolved  its  frame.  When  they 
beheld  their  monarch, a  captive  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at 
la^  buffeting  an  ignominious  death,  the  people  in  several  orovinees, 
as  If  ffaey  liad  been  set  free  from  every  restraint  of  law  ana  deceaeji 
brolte  out  into  the  mott  licentious  excesses.  So  many  descendants 
of  Hie  Sun,  after  being  treated  witli  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been 
cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  ttiat  not  onljr  their  inflnence  in  the  state  di* 
ttlinishe'd  with  their  number,  but  Ite  accustomed  revereuee  for  tliat 
iracred  raeesemibty  deereased.  tn  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
^ntbHioni  men  in  dflTereat  pat^  of  the  empire,  aspired  to  kufepea* 
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deiitaBlhori(jr,Mid  Qiarptd  jpriBdietjonto  wlijeli-tlief  ba^l  4io  title. 
The  geoeral  ti^bo  eommaoded  far  Atahoalf  a  in  Quito,  aeized  the 
brother  and  ehildrep  of  big  master,  {ipt  them  to  ^  cruel  deaths  ^nd 
diselaiming  anj  copnexiop  with  either  ,l|iea,  endeavoured  tp  estabiisli 
a  separate  kingdom  for  bimBetf 

%  XL.  The  §paniar4ls»  with  pleasure,  beheld  the  spirit  of  diseord 
diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  ofgoverniiient  relaxing  among  tbi^ 
Verovians.  They  considered  those  disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  stato 
hastening  towaixis  dissolution.  Pizfirro  no  longer  hesitated  to  ad- 
vanee  towards  Cpzco,  and  he  had  received  suen  considerable  rein- 
foroements  that  he  tonid  venture,  with  Uttle  danger,  to  peqetrate 
to  far  into  the  interior  pari  of  tlve  country.  The  aeepupc  of  the 
wealth  acquired  at  Caxamaica  operated  as  he  bM  foreseep.  No 
aooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiars  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  discharge  aA^^r  the  partition  of  the  IpeaV 
ransom,  arrive  at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of 
their  astonished  eonntrymej^  than  fame  spread  the  account  with 
such  exaggeration  through  all  the  Spanish  «ettlementa  op  the  South 
Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaraepa, 
eould  hardly  irestrain  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  aban- 
doning their  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhaosible  source 
of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened  ip  Peru.  In  apite  ofevjery 
cbeak  and  regulatioUf  such  numbers  resorted  tbithe/-,  tbi|t  Pizarro 
began  bis  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a 
considerable  jrarrison  in  8t.  Mjc^ael,  under  the  command  of  Beiyil- 
d^ar.  The  Peruvians  had  assembled  some  large  bodies  of  troops 
to  oppose  hin  progress.  Several  fierce  encounters  happeped*  Rut 
tbej  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in  ^marica;  9,  lew  Spapiprds 
were  killed  or  wounded;  the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  ineredi- 
ble  slai)gbt.er.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cpzep,  ^ind 
took  qoiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  tbece,  even 
after  Jill  that  thenatives  had  ciarried  off  and  coocepled,  either  frjotm 
a-soperstUiaus  veneration  or  the  ornaments  pf  tbejr  temples,  or 
oat  of  hatred  to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value  what 
had  been  recaived  as  Atahiialpa's  rapsom.  But  p3  the  Spaniards 
were  now  aecoatomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  f^nd  it  came  to 
be  parcelled  opt  among  a  greater  number  of  adventurers,  this  divi- 
dend did  not  e;icite  the  same  surprise,  either  from. novelty,  or  the 
latrgeness  of  tbe  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  each  individual.*^ 

During  the  march  to  Cqzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Pizar- 
ro treated  as  Inca,  died;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  per- 
son in  bis  place,  the  title  of  Maaco  Gapac  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versally recognised. 

.^ICLI.  While  his  fellow^xoldiers  were  thus  employed,  Bc.nalca- 
acaryt governor  of  St.  Miehae),  an  able  and  enterprising  otl^cer,  nas 
ashamed  of  remaining  inactive^and  impatient  to  have  his  napie  dis- 
tinguished among  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
The  seasonable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  reerntts  from  Papama  and 
Nicaragua,  put  it  in  bis  power  to  gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a 
sufficient  furce  to  protect  the  infant  settlement  entrusted  to  his  care, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  rest,  and.set  out  to  atte.pqiUhe 
rcdoction  of  Quito,  where,,accori|in§  to  the  report  of  the  natives, 

•  See  Note  XVIII. 
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Atabualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  hit  treasore.  NotwiA- 
standing  the  distance  of  that  eity  from  St  Miehael,  the  diffieihytf 
marching  through  a  mountainous  country  eovered  with  woods,  aid 
the  frequent  and  6eree  attacks  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru,  eomintBd- 
ed  by  a  skilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseveruee 
of  Benalcazar  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered  QaiU  with 
his  victorious  troops.  But  they  met  with  a  eroel  mortificatioa  kttt 
The  natives,  now  acquainted  to  their  sorrow  with  the  predooiiaait 
passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  disappoint  it,  bad 
carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the  prospect  of  which  had  prompted 
them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had  supported  tliMi 
under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had  to  strag- 
gle in  carrying  it  on. 

§  XLII.  Ben  alcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  altsck- 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more 
powerful  enemy.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  bia- 
self  so  eminently  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  ffce 
government  of  Guatiraala  as  a  recompense  for  his  valour,  stti  be* 
came  disgusted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be 
again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  military  service.  The  glory  ai^ 
wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Pern  heightened  thispassioi, 
and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.    The  high  re* 

Sutationf  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every  qoaiter. 
[e  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  httudred 
were  of  such  distinction  as  to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  M 
Puerto  Yiejo,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  eooatry,  ^f 
proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to  march  directly  toQnCo, 
J  following  the  eonrse  of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  enmsingtberidgt 
of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  mmi 
impracticable  in  all  America,  his  troops  endured  sach  fatigieia 
forcing  their  way  through  forests  and  marshes  on  tho  low  groaiidi|| 
and  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  cold  when  they  began  toaaeead 
the  mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifu 
part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horses  died,  and  the  rest  wereM 
much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  serviee.— 
There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards,  draira 
up  in  a  hostile  array  against  them.  Pizarro  having  received  aaaa- 
count  of  Alvarado's  armament,  had  detached  Almagro  with  ^m 
troops  to  oppose  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiatioo;  aad 
these  were  joined  by  Benalcazar  and  his  victorious  partv.  Alf^n* 
do,  though  surprised  at  the  sight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  etpest, 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.*  But,  by  the  interposition  of  aomeai*- 
derate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  accommodation  took  f\^t 
and  the  fatal  period,  when  the  Spaniards  suspended  their  eoaqoeiti 
to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  waa  poft- 
poned  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his  goverame*** 
upon  Almaero's  paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray  t^ 
expense  of  his  armament.  Most  of  his  followers  remained  iotte 
eountrj;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  hia  colo- 
ny with  ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its  strength*! 

•  Sec  Note  XIX.  |  Sec  Note  XX. 
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$  XLIIL  By  tbii  tione  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.— ^ 
The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ^hieh  he  imported,  filled 
the  kingdom  wirh  no  less  astonishment  than  they  had  exeited  in  Pa- 
nama and  the  adjacent  provinees.  Pizarro  was  received  bj  the  em- 
peror with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rieh,  as  to 
ezeeed  any  idea  whieh  the  Spaniards  had  formed  eoneeming  the  va- 
lue of  their  acquisitions  in  America,  even  after  they  had  been  ten 
▼ears  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense  of  his  brother's  services, 
nit  authority  was  eonfirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and 
the  addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coast,  to  the 
••athward  of  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent*  Almagro  re- 
ceived the  honours  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  Ade- 
lantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  iurisdiction 
over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the  military  order  of 
St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many  per- 
sons of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  country. 

$  XLIV.  Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he 
arrived  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner  learned  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than,  pretend- 
ing that  Cuzeo,  tne  imperial  residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its 
boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of  that  important 
station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each 
of  the  eontending  parties  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents,  and 
the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the  sword,  when 
Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  reconciliation  between 
hin  and  Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro 
in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  whieh 
ooght  to  have  been  divided  with  his  associate,  was  always  present 
in  both  their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  forgiveness;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de-, 
eeived,  was  impatient  to  be  avenged;  and  though  avarice  and  ambi-' 
tioa  had  induced  them  not  only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but 
eiren  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power;  no  soon^ 
er  did  they  obtain  possession  of  these,  than  the  same  passions  which 
had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise  to  jealousy  and  discordJ 
To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  small  baud  of  interested  dependents, 
who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men,  heightened  tbeir 
suspicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence.  But  with  all 
those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously  cherished, 
each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  courage 
of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address 
mingled  with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations 
With  Almagro  and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present. 
A  new  reconciliation  took  place;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that 
Almagro  should  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chili;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  province  an  establishment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  ex- 
pectations, Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemnification,  should  yield  up  to  him 
a  part  of  Peru.    This  naw  agreement,  though  confirmed*  with  the 

•  June  12.  r^  1 
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same  $aered  solemoities  as  (heir  fint  contract^  was  obtenrcNl  willm 
little  fidelity. 

$  XLV.  Soon  after  he  conelnded  this  importani  transaetion,  Pi- 
zarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  sea  coast,  and  as  heisv 
cnjojred  an  interval  of  tranriuillitj,  undisturbed  bj  anj  enemj,  ei- 
ther Spanish  or  Indian,  he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ar- 
dour which  distinguishes  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form  of  re^ 
ular  government  into  the  extensive  provinces  subject  to  his  aothon- 
ty.    Though  iil  qualified  by  his  education  to  enter  into  any  diiqiri- 
sition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  aecmtoti- 
cd  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  hit  ni- 
tural  sagacity  supplied  the  want  of  both  science  and  experienee.  He 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts;  he  appointed  proper 
magistrates  to  preside  in  each;  and  established  regulations  eooeera- 
log  the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revense, 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  eztrene- 
Iv  simple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  Bit, 
tuough,  for  the  present,  he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of 
his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeir. 
He  considered  himself  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  enpire, 
and  deliberating  long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  in  what  plaee  he 
should  fix  the  seat  of  government.     Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Incas,  was  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  empire,  above  fbur  hoidred 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  wboie 
▼aine  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.     No  other  settlement  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians was  so  considerable  as  t6  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  il- 
Inre  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in  ic     Bat,  in  marehioe 
through  the  country,  Pizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  tsd 
fertility  of  the  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated 
ip  Peru.    There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  of  the  same  nine 
with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  lit 
miles  from  Callao,  the  most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pseiie 
Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  ki* 
government.     He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyel,  eitler 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  laid  the  first  stone  at  that  Htm^ 
vfhen  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  the  three  Kings,*  or,  at  is 
more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles,  the  joint  sovereigM 
of  Castile.     This  name  it  still  retains  among  the  Spaniards,  in  tl)   I 
legal  and  formal  deeds;  but  it  is  better  known  to  fbreigners  by  thatsi 
Jjima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in  wkieh 
it  is  situated.     Under  his  Inspection,  the  buildings  advanced  tritl 
such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  city,  whiehtby  t 
magnificent  palace  that  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  ststelj 
houses  built  by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infaney,sose 
indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

§  XLVl.  In  consequence  of  what  had  heen  agreed  with  Pizsrroi 
Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili;  and  as  he  possessed  is  ^ 
eminent  degree  the  virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers.  boHndleu  H* 
herality  and  fearless  courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  fivehsB* 
dred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Europeans  that  badfci* 
tberto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience  to  finish  the  ei- 
pedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hardship  and  danger  atquired  bj 

♦  January  18. 
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all  the  Spaniardt  who  had  lerved  long  in  Ameriea;  Almagro,  in- 
stead of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the  coast,  cnoie  to 
inarch  across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter,  indeed,  but 
mlmost  impracticable,  lu  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to 
every  calamity  whieh  men  can  softer  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and 
from  the  rigoar  of  the  climate  in  tliose  elevated  regions  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt 
within  the  polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perished;  and  the  survivors, 
when  they  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  diffi* 
eolties  to  encounter.  They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very  diflferent 
from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  independent,  and  in  their 
bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly  resembling  the 
warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
lirst  appearanee  of  the  Spaniards,  and  stilt  more  astonished  at  the 
operations  of  their  cavalry,  and  the  effects  of  their  fire-arms,  the 
Chilese  soon  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto 
discovered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  eontiniied  to  penetrate  into 
the  country,  and  collected  some  considerable  (^uantilies  of  gold;  but 
were  to  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  amidst  such  for- 
midable neighbours,  that,  in  spite  of  all  ihe  experience  and  valour 
of  their  leader,  the  final  issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained  ex* 
tremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected 
revolution  in  Peru.  The  causes  of  this  important  event  1  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  to  their  source. 

§  XLVII.  So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  e%'ery 
Spanish  colony  in  America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of 
aceumulating  independent  fortunes  at  once,  that  to  men  possessed 
with  notions  so  extravagant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gra- 
dually>and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would  liave  been  not  on- 
ly a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find  occupation  for 
men  who  could  not  with  safely  be  allowed  to  remain  inactive.  Pi- 
zarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
Jalely  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  winch 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were 
formed  for  this  purpose,  and  about  the  time  thtvt  Almagro  set  out  for 
Cbili«  they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the  country.  No  sooner 
did  Maaco  Capac,  the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of 
ihe  Spaniards  in  thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  hand* 
fill  of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro, 
than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  forvin- 
4icating  hit  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and 
extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched  by  the  Span- 
lards,  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  at 
Cmzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people 
s^cnstomed  to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his 
will  carries  the  authority  of  a  command;  and  they  themselves  were 
DOW  convinced,  by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  invaders, 
that  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  volun- 
tary departure  viere  altogether  vain.^  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous 
effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  it  were  carried  oa  with  the  seierecy  and  silcnc^peculiar 
to  Americans.  Digitized k  C 
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After  some  uttfueeeisful  attempU  of  the  Inea  to  make  hU  escape, 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at  that  lime  in  Cozeo,  he 
obtained  permission  from  bim  to  attend  a  great  feitiral,  whieh  was 
to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  eapital.  Under  pretext  of 
that  solemnity,  the  ^reat  men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  As 
soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them^  the  standard  of  war  was  ereeted;  and 
in  a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  coiitines  of  Quito  to  the 
frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards,  living  seeurelj  on 
the  settlemenu  allotted  them,  were  massacred.  Several  detaehm«att, 
as  they  marehed  carelessly  through  a  country  which  seemed  to  be 
tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  oQT  to  a  roan.  An  ar- 
my amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hua- 
^dred  thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzeo,  which  the  three  brothers  en* 
deavoured  to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards. 
Another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  govemsr 
closely  shut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  communication  hetweea 
the  two  cities:  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over 
the  country,  intercepted  every  messenger;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuz- 
eo and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fatb  of  their  eeu- 
trymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning  the  other,  and  imagiaed 
that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who  had  survived  the 
general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

§  XLVIIL  It  was  at  Cuzeo,  where  the  Inea  commanded  in  per* 
son,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort.  Duringnine  months 
they  carried  on  the  siege  with  incessant  ardour,  and  in  various 
forms;,  and  though  they  displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity 
as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  operations  in 
a  manner  which  discovered  greater  sagacity,  and  a  genius  moresos- 
cepiible  of  improvement  in  the  military  art.  They  not  only  observ- 
ed the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  disci- 
pline and  their  weapons^  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  for* 
mcr,  and  turn  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considerahle 
body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords^  the  spears,  and 
bucklers,  which  ihey  had  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom 
they  had  eut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  en- 
deavoured to  marshal  in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their 
irresistible  force  in  action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Span- 
ish muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  resolution  enough  to  use 
them.  A  few  of  tha  boldest,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himself, 
were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had  taken,  and  advanced 
briskly  to  the  charge  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
the  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those 
imperfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  European 
arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards.*  In  spite  of  the 
valour,  heightened  by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  de- 
fended Cuzeo,  Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one  half  of  his 
capital;  and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him  oat  of  it,  the  Span- 
iards lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  togeth- 
er with  some  other  persons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of 
incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of  provisions,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  any  longer  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  numbers  daily 

*  See  Note  XXf. 
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iaereased,  (Le  soldiers  beeame  impatient  to  abandoa  Cuzeo,  in  hopet 
either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survived,  or 
of  forcing  their  way  to  Uietiea,  and  finding  some  means  of  escaping 
from  a  country  which  had  been  no  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.  While 
they  were  broodinc^over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  offi- 
cers laboured  in  vain  to  dispel,  Aimagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

§  XLIX.  The  accounts  transmitted  to  Aimagro  coneerning  (he 
seneral  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were  such  as  would  have  in- 
diieed  him,  without  hesitation,  to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili, 
and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution,  he 
was  confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  mure  interesting.  Bj 
the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  Inca's  re- 
volt, he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili, 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jnrisdietion.  Upon  considering  the 
teaor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  that  Cuzeo 
lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally  so-, 
licitoQs  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  im- 
patience to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route; 
aod  in  marching  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suflfered 
from  heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  species,  hardly  inferior 
to  those  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the 
tomnits  of  the  Andes. 

§  L.  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment  The  Span- 
iards and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  npon  him  \yith  equal  solicitude. 
The  former,  as  he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at 
a  loss  whether  to  welcome  ^im  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precau- 
tions against  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in 
contest  between  him  and  his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations.  AU 
magro  himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  events  which 
had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn  the  precise  pos- 
tvre  of  aflairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  slowly,  and  with  great 
eireomspection.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were  set 
on  foot.  The  Inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much  address. 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Aimagro;  and  af- 
ter many  fruitless  overtures,  despairing  oT  any  cordial  union  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  body  of  cho- 
sen troops.  But  the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their 
wonted  superiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  a  great  part  of  their  army  dispersed,  and  Aimagro  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 

$  LI.  The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against 
the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  attention  towards  their  new  ene- 
my, and  took  measures  to  obstruct  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Pru- 
dence, howevei:)  restrained  both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning 
their  arms  against  one  another,  while  surrounded  by  common  ene- 
mies, who  would  rejoice  in  the.  mutual  slanghter.  Different  schemes 
of  accommodation  were  proposed.  £ach  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  other,  or  to  corrupt,  his  followers.  The  generous,  open,  affable 
temper  of  Aimagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who 
were  disgusted  with  their  harsh  domineering  manners.  Encourag- 
ed by  this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  siir- 
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priied  the  eentinelS)  or  was  adnitted  bj  then,  and  iDreitio^the 
house  where  the  two  brothers  resuied,  eompelled  them,  aAer  ao  ob- 
stinate defence,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro's  claim  of  jo- 
risdiction  over  Cuzeo  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  a  ForBi  of 
administration  established  in  his  name. 

$  LII.  Two  or  three  persons  were  only  killed  in  this  first  aetoC 
civil  hostility;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  scenes  more  bloody. 
Francis  Fizarro  having  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invented 
Lima,  and  received  some  eoniiiderable  reinforcements  from  Uispu- 
iola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  eommasd 
of  Alonso  dc  Alvarado^  to  march  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  hii 
brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrison  were  not  already  cut  oft*  by  tbe 
Peruvians.  Thi^  body,  which,  at  that  period  of  the  Hpanish  pow- 
er in  America,  must  be  deemed  a  considerable  force,  advanced  setr 
to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  more  fomidt- 
ble  thai  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astoniohment  that  tbej 
beheld  their  countrymen  posted  oo  the  banks  of  the  river  Abasety 
to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro,  however,  wished  rather  lo 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  endeafoor- 
ed  to  seduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  reroaioedii- 
shaken;  but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtae.  Al- 
magro amused  him  with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  B«t 
comprehend  the  meaning,  while  a  large  detachment  of  chosen  m1* 
diers  passed  the  river  by  night,*  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surpiiie, 
broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to  form,  and  took  him  prisoB- 
er,  together  with  his  principal  officers. 

$  LIf  I.  By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the 
two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  wed 
how  to  improve  as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgogoez,  to 
<>fficcr  of  great  abilities,  who  having  served  under  the  constable 
Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had  been  aeeoi- 
tomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  advised  him  instantly  toisiie 
orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Fizarro,  AN- 
rado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  sid 
to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  p- 
vernor  bad  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  th^ogb 
he  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  he  hid 
courage  to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to  be  io* 
fiuenced  by  sentiments  unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  gnn 
old  in  service,  and  by  scruples  which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  drawn  bis  sword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  K- 
strained  hiui  from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  opponents;  and  the 
dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a  pro* 
vince  which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another.  Thoirgh  he  knew 
that  arms  must  determine  the  dispute  between  him  a|id  Pizarroiiod 
resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision,  yet  with  a  timid  deiie*- 
ey  preposterous  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicitous  that  hif  ri- 
val should  be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  qui^J 
back  to  Cuzeo,  to  wait  his  approacii. 

$  LIY.  Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  intereeti*5 
•vents  which  had  happened  nearCuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro'sretsrvi 
of  the  loss  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  impri*<^' 
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ment  of  the  other  iwQ>  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alrarado,  were  brought  to 
liim  at  oDce.  Sueh  a  tide  of  misfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit 
ivhieh  had  continued  firm  and  erect  under  the  rutlest  shocks  of  ad- 
versity. But  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own  safety,  at  well 
ma  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from  sinking  under  it.  He 
took  measures  for  both  wilh  his  wonted  sagacity.  As  he  had  the 
command  of  the  seacoast^  and  expected  considerable  supplies  both 
of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interefit  to  gain  time» 
and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  insne.  He  had  recourse 
to  arts  whi^h  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success,  and  Alma- 
gro was  again  weal^nough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a 
prospect  of  terminafffl^  their  differences  by  some  amicable  accom- 
modation. By  varying  his  overtures,  and  shifting  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes  seeming  to  yield  every  tiling 
which  his    rival  could  desire,  and  then  retracting    all  that  he  had 

f granted,  Pizarro  dexterously  protracted  the  negotiation  to  sueh  a 
ength,  that  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro,  several 
months  elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While  the 
attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  consulted, 
was  occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of 
the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  on* 
ly  made  their  escape  themselves,  but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who 
formal Iv  guarded  them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered, one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scrupled  not  at  one 
act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of  the  other.  He  pro- 
posed, that  every  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro  and  him- 
self should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign;  that  un- 
til his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession 
of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied^  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  should  be  set  at  liberty,  aod  return  instantly  to  Spain,  toge- 
ther with  the  officers,  whom  Almagro  proposed  to  send-  thither  to 
represent  the  justness  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pi- 
a^rro  was  in  those  propositions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might 
DOW  have  been  to  his  opponent;  Almas^ro,  with  a  credulity  ap- 
proaching to  infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  these  terms. 

$  LV.  The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty, 
the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  abont 
his  brother's  life,  threw  off  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it 
had  obliged  him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten;  pacific  and 
conciliating  measures  were  no  more  mentioned;  it  was  in  the  field, 
he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet,  by  arms  and  not  by  ne- 

fotiation,  that  it  must  now  be  determined  who  should  be  master  of 
^eru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a  decisive  reso- 
lution. Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuz- 
CO.  The  command  of  these  uas  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent 
schemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from 
the  rivaUhip  between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  recent 
disgrace  and  sufferings.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountains  in  the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  inarch- 
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rd  towards  the  6o6lb  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Nasea,  and  then  tani- 
iog  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of  the 
Andes  which  lay  between  thenr  and  the  capital.  /Viroagro,  iaitetd 
of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers  who  advised  him  to  attempt  Uie 
defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  waited  the  approach  of  the  epeny 
n  the  plain  of  Cuzeo.  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  bin  tt 
take  this  resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  handred, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  body  by  sending  asj 
tietaehment  towards  the  mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  adverse  party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  wasosly 
in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage 

$  LVL  The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  butwliat 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and  horrid  regions  through 
which  they  marched.  As  soon  an  they  reached  the  plain,  bothfa^ 
tions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long  protracted  conteitto 
an  issue.  Though  countrymen  and  friends, the  subjects  ofthesaae 
sovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal  standard  displayed;  and  though 
they  beheld  the  mountains  that  surrounded  the  plain  in  which  thej 
were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians,  asien* 
bled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared 
to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field;  so  fellud 
implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every 
breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  towardi 
accommodation  proceeded  from  either  side.  Unfortunately  for  Al- 
magro,  he  was  so  worn  out  with  the  fatigtres  of  service,  to  which  hi§ 
advanced  age  wa»  unequal,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  eoold 
not  exert  his  wonted  activity;  and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the 
leading  of  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either  over  the  spirit  aod 
affections  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long  beea  ae- 
tustomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

§  LVII.  The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maiotained  by  each  paKy 
Mrith  equal  courage*  On  the  side  of  Almagro,  were  more  vcteraa 
soldiers,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry;  but  these  were  coonter- 
balanced  by  Pizarro's  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  comp&- 
Dies  of  well  disciplined  musketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an  aeeoont 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  the  emperor  had  seiU  from  Spain. 
As  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  ra 
America,  hastily  equipped  for  service,  at  their  own  expense,  this 
small  band  of  soldiers,  regularly  trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty 
in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  advaneed? 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire  bore  down  horse  and 
foot  before  it;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  *■« 
animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the  rant 
became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  gw* 
ry  which  they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.  The  violence^' 
civil  rage  hurried  on  some  to  slaughter  their  countrymen  with  in- 
discriminate cruelty;  the  meanness  of  private  revenge  instig***" 
others  to  single  out  individuals  as  the  objects  of  their  vengeance. 
Orgognez  and  several  officers  of  distinction  were  massacred  in  *^'" 
blood;  above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  fell  in  the  field;  alnrp 
proportion,  where  the  number  of  combatants  were  few,  aod  the  heat 
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of  the  eMtett  soon  over.  AlmacrO)  thoagh  to  fteUe  that  ke  eoald 
not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horte^  had  insisted  on  being  earried  in  a 
litter  to  an  eminenee  whieh  orerlooked  tbe  field  of  battle.  From 
thence)  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  Tiewed  the  various  move- 
laents  of  both  narties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own 
troops,  with  all  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long 
aeenstomed  to  vietoi^.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
hot  was  taken  prisoner,  and  guarded  with  the  strictest  visilanee.         ^ 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution  which  they  had 
formed,  retired  quietlj  after  the  battle  was  over;  and  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  won- 
derful ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabi-  ^ 
tants,  than  that  alter  seeing  one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and 
dispersed,  and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued,  thej  had  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemiesi  when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  them  with  such  advantage. 

$  LVIII.  Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found 
there  a  considerable  booty,  eonsi§(ing  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the 
Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antago- 
nists from  the  spoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the 
high  ideas  of  the  recompense  whieh  they  conceived  to  be  doe  to  their 
merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  such  extravagant 
expectations,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which  his  brother 
had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  oecu- 
pation  for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  in  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  reduction  of  various 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  these 
new  expeditions*  volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  pe- 
culiar to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and 
thus  Pizarro  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  delivered  both  from  the 
importunity  of  his  discontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient 
enemies. 

$  LiX.  Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody, 
under  alt  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  doom  was  de- 
termined by  the  Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  prudence  constrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their  ven- 
geance, until  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral of  their  own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not  perfectly  confide, 
had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  had  set  out  upon  their  different  ex- 
peditions, Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason,  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished  him;  and  though  he 
had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  soirit  in  the  field,  its  ap- 
proach under  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  be 
had  recourse  to  abject  supplications,  unworthy  of  bis  former  fame. 
He  besought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between 
their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  priks- 
peritv  of  their  family;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  most 
attached  friends,  he  had  6pared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  liis  . 
power;  he  conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  | 

him  to  pass  tbe  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  beuailiog  his 
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erimet,  and  in  making  hit  peate  whh  Haaven*  The  6B(reattet,Hij> 
a  Spanifth  histerian,  of  a  nia»  sa  aaeh  btlayed,  toothed  many  u 
unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  stern  eje.  Bat  tie 
brothers  remained  iniexible.  As  soon  an  A Imagro  knew  hts  fete  to 
he  ineyltahle,  he  met  it -with  the  dignitj  and  fortitude  of  a  reteras. 
He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards  pvblielj  beheaded.  He 
saflTered  in  the  tevenfj-ifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  only  oatssabf 
an  Indian  woman,  whom,  thongh  at  that  time  a  prisoner  at  Li■M^  he 
named  as  sneeessor  to  his  goternment,  porsuant  to  a  power  wkieb 
the  emperor  had  s^ranted  him. 

$  LX.  As,  daring  the  otfil  distentions  in  Peru,  all  intersosrse 
with  Spain  was  8U<<pended,  the  detail  of  the  extraordinary  trasue* 
tions  there  did  not  so6n  reaeh  (he  court.  Unfortunately  for  tbevi^ 
torious  faction,  (he  first  intelligence  was  bronght  thither  by  some  if 
Almagro^s  officers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  sum; 
and  they  related  what  had  happened,  with  every  eireomstanoe  ss- 
favourable  to  Pisarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ansbition,  their  bretdi 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and  ernelty,  were 
painted  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party  batred* 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  cMirt 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to  effaee  the  impreMin 
which  their  aecnsations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  asd 
himself,  by  representing  Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  enpenr 
and  his  ministers,  thongh  (hey  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the 
contending  factions  was  most  criminal^  etearly  discerned  tbe  fttil 
tendency  of  their  distentions.  It  was  obvions,  that  wh^e  the  let- 
ders,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  two  infant  colonies,  enplsy* 
ed  the  arms  which  shonid  have  been  turned  against  the  eomsonei* 
emy,  in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  pablic  good  sisit 
cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  osight  improfe 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniard*  presented  (• 
them,  and  extirpate  both  the  Victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil 
was  more  apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  whte^ 
had  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suspieioos,  and  theseeietf 
action  so  remote*  it  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  liaesT 
conduct  that  ought  to  be  followed;  and  before  any  plan  that  sJisiU 
be  approved  of  in  Bpain  could  be  carried  into  execution,  the  filoa- 
tion  of  the  parties,  and  the  eireamstatees  of  affairs,  might  al(er  m 
entirely  as  to  render  its  eOeets  extremely  pemieions. 

§  L  X  [.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  send  a  perssa  to  Pm, 
vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewtsg 
deliberately  the  posture  of  affairs  with* his  own  eyes,  and  inqoirias 
upon  the  spot  into  the  condoet  of  the  different  leaders,  should  beas- 
thorised  to  establish  the  government  in  that  form  which  he  deemed 
most  conducive  to  the  in(erest  of  the  parent  state,  and  the  welllut 
of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this  important  charge  wai 
Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  jndge  in  the  court  of  royal  aadie««f 
at  Valladolid;  and  bis  abilities,  infegrt(y,  and  firmness,  justiiied  tfc« 
choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample,  were  not  such  as  (o  fatter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of  affatis^ 
he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  f»sad 
the  governor  still  alive,  be  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  jadje,!* 
maintain  the  appearance  of  acting  in  conoert  with  him^and  togMjd 
•i?aioMt  giring  any  just  cause  of  offenee  to  a  maipvho  had  merittfl 
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io  higlilj  •f  Ms  coiiDtrj.  But  if  Pisarro  were  dead  he  was  entrust- 
ed with  a  eommiMioo  that  he  night  then  produce,  by  whieh  he  wat 
appoiated  his  tueeessor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  Thin  attentiou 
1o  Picarro,  however,  seeoui  to  have  lowed  ratiier  from  the  dread  of 
his  power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  hit  measures;  for  at  the 
▼ery  time  that  the  eourt  seemed  solicitoas  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  ari^sted  at  Madrid, 4Uid  confined  to  a  prison, 
where  he  remained  above  twenty  years. 

{  LXII.  While  Vaea  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
even t»  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  eonsi- 
tiering  himself,  upon  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  pos- 
sessor of  that  vast  empire,  proceeded  to  pareel  out  its  territories 
itmoBg  the  etnquerors;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with  any 
4€f^e)t  of  impartiality,  the  eitent  of  country  which  he  bad  to  bestow, 
was  snfteient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.  But  Plzarro  conduct  this  transaction,  not  with  the  equi- 
ty and  eandonr  of  a  Jad^e,  attentive  to  discover  and  reward  meri^ 
bnt  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Large  districts,  in 
fMirts  of  the  country  most  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  as 
bis  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  fa-> 
voarites.  To  others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned. 
The  fiillowers  of  Almagro,  amonest  whom  were  many  of  the  original 
adventurers,  to  whose  valour  and  perseverance  Pizarro  was  indebt- 
e<l  for  his  success,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  those 
Utttds,  towards  the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  contributed  so 
largely*  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set  an  immoderate  va- 
lue upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  eaeh  concerning  the  re- 
compense due  to  them  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  in 
proportion  as  their  conquests  extended,  all  who  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  rapaciousness  and 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured 
in  secret,  and  meditated  revenge. 

%  LXlll.  Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  Sooth  Amer- 
ica had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  do- 
minion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  oiBcers  to  wliom  Ferdinand  Pi- 
sarro  gave  the  command  of  diflTerent  detaehments,  penetrated  into 
neveral  new  provinces,  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed  to 
great  hiu^shtps  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the  Andes,  and 
others  suBered  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  the  plains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conqtiests  which  not  only 
cxteiided  iheir  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added  considerably  to 
the  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  re- 
anumed  Almagro'^  scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding 
the  foriitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  |H>ssessions,  made  such 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of 
M.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  that  province.  But  of  all  the  enterprises  undertaken  about 
this  period,  that  of  Oonzalo  Pizarro  was  the  most  remarkable.  The 
governor,  who  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  person  in  Peru  should 
possess  any  station  of  dbtingnished  eminence  or  authorky  but  those 
of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benaleazar,  the  conqueror  of  Qui- 
to, of  his  commaad  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gon* 
zalo  to  take  the  government  of  it  He  instrnoted  him  to  attempt  the 
4mtovtry  ami  conqusst  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andin. 
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tvhieh,  aeeording  to  the  infermation  of  ihe  Indiaot,  abounded  mitk 
einnaman  and  other  valuable  spieet.  Gonzalo,  not  inferior  t«  aaj 
of  his  brothers  in  eoarage,and  no  le.^s  ambitious  of  aequiriag  distine- 
tion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffieuh  service.  He  set  out  from  Qui- 
to at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of 
whom  were  horsemen,  with  four  thousand  Indians  to  earry  their  pra- 
visions.  In  forcing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  rioget 
of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  thej 
were  accustomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  their  wreCehed 
attendants.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured  te  a 
variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men;  hnt 
when  they  descended  into  the  low  country  their  distress  inereaied. 
During  two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  oflkir 
weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  immense  plains  npon 
which  th^y  were  now  entering,  either  altogether  without  inhabitanls^ 
or  occupied  by  the  rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  yielded  little  subsistence.  They  could  not  advanee  a  step 
but  as  they  cut  a  road  throu^^h  woods,  or  made  it  through  narshet. 
Such  incessant  toil,  and  continual  seareitv  of  food,  seem  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops.  Bi|t  the  for- 
titude and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  eentnry 
were  insuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  ef  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  ontil  they 
reaehed  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  lai^  riTers 
whose  waters  pour  into  the  Margnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandesr. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark,  whieh  they  expected 
would  prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  pro- 
curing provisions,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was  manned 
with  hfty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the  of- 
ficer next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  earried  them  down  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  their  eountrymeni 
who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

$  LXIV.  At  this  distance  from  hiseommander,Orellana;  a  yonag 
man  of  an  aspiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himself  independent,  and 
transported  with  the  predominant  passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the 
scheme  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  snrveyiag 
the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This  scheme  of  Orellana? 
was  as  bbid  as  it  was  treacherous.  For^  if  he  be  chaq^eable  with 
the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with 
having  abandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  pathless  desert,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success  or  even  of  safetVf  bnt  what 
were  founded  on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  hark;  hb 
crime  is,  in  some  measure*  balanced  by  the  glory  of  ha?ii^  ventured 
upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thousand  leagues,  throngh  nnknewn 
nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and  by 
very  unskilful  hands,  without  provisions,  without  a  compass  or  a 
pilot*  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  supplied  every  defect.  Com* 
mittlnp  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo 
here  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he  reaehed  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  en  Us 
course  in  that  direction.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  ddm 
of  the  river,  sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provbions  of  the 
fierce  savages  seated  on  iU  banks;  and  sometimes  proenring  a  sup- 
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pi  J  of  fbod  by  a  friendJj.iBiereoiirse  witk  more  senile  tribes.  After 
a  long  series  of  dangers^  wbieh  be  eneonntered  witb  amazing  forti* 
iude,  and  of  distresses  whieh  he  supported  with  no  less  magnanim- 
ity, he  reaehed  the  oeean,*  where  new  perils  awaited  him.  These 
ke  likewise  sHrmonnted,  and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settlement  in 
ike  island  of  Cabagna;  from  thenee  he  sailed  to  Sfiiain.  The  vanity 
natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  solicitous  to  magnify  his  own 
merit,  eoneurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  the  marvellous  in  (be  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  diseovered  nations  so  rieh,  that  the  roofs  of  their 
temples  were  eovered  with  plates  of  gold;  and  described  a  republic 
of  women,  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  extended  their  domi- 
nion over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  vi- 
sited. Extravagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  opinion, 
thai  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  £1 
Dorado;  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  New  World;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe 
what  is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficulty  that 
reason  and  observation  have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage, 
however,  even  when  stripped  of  every  romantic  embellishment,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  occnr- 
renees  in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  first  event  which  led  to 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive  countries  that  stretch  east- 
ward from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

$  LXV.  Mo  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Napo  and 
Maragaoa,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  en* 
trusted  with  such  an  important  command,  could  be  so  base  and  so 
nnfeeling,  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture.  But  imputing  his 
absence  from  the  plaee  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown  accident,  he 
advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex- 
peeting  every  moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  suppiv  of  pro- 
visions. At  length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
ItH  to  perish  in  the  desert,  beeaase  he  had  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate against  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orel- 
lano's  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  desper- 
ate situation,  when  deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of 
the  stoutest  hearted  veteran  sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to 
be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  assumed  an  appearance 
of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spa- 
niards encountered  hardships  greater  than  those  which  they  had  en- 
dnred  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes  whieh 
then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  sufferings.  Hunger 
eompelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  4ogs 
and  horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to 
noaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  swordbeits.  Four  thousand 
Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild 
dKsastrous  expedition,  whieh  continued  near  two  years;  and  as  fifty 
mte  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana^  only  fourscore  got  back  to 
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Quito.  These  were  naked  like  Mvages,  aad  to  emaeUted  wt^ 
famine,  or  worn  oat  with  fatigue,  that  they  baid  nore  the  appeartiee 
of  npeetret  than  of  men. 

$  LXVI.  Bnt,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoj  the  repose  whieb  his 
eondition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito,  received  aoeoai4gof 
a  fatal  event  that  threatened  ealaaiiEes  more  dreadful  to  him  tku 
those  through  whieh  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brotber 
made  that  partial  division  of  his  eonqnests  which  has  been  mes- 
lioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  eonsidertng  themselves  as  pro- 
•eribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  ef 
bettering  their  eondition.  Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted  tt 
Lima,  where  the  Imuse  of  yonng  Almagro  was  always  open  to  tbesi, 
and  the  slender  portion  of  his  utther's  fortune,  whieh  the  goverssr 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  affording  them  subsistence.  The 
warm  attaehmeni  with  whieh  every  person  who  had  served  nider 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himself  to  his  interests,  was  qiieklj 
transferred  to  his  son,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  tf  bmi* 
hood,  and  possessed  of  all  the  qoalities  whieh  eapttvafe  the  ales- 
tions  of  soldiers.  Qf  a  graeeful  appearanee;  dexteross  at  all  Btr* 
tial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  sta- 
mand;  and  as  his  father,  eooseioos  of  his  own  Inferiority,  froa  tk 
total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  ha? e  bin 
instmeted  in  every  science  hecoming  m  gentleman,  the  aeeompliih- 
ments  which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  bis  follsr* 
ers,  as  they  gave  him  distinction  Mid  eminence  auMng  illiterate  sd* 
veuttu-ers.  in  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  poiat  of  obI- 
on  wkich  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were 
ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement  Nor  was  aiec- 
tion  for  AJmagro  their  only  incitement;  they  were  ni^ed  on  by  liieir 
own  distresses.  Many  of  them,  destitute  of  common  necestaritf,* 
and  weary  of  loiterinc  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  diief,  or  tsfiwk 
Af  their  associates  as  had  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune  firon 
fttllage  and  eon£scation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  oecasion  to  exert 
their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they  aislit 
he  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  mioery.  Their  frequent  o- 
bals  did  not  pass  unobserved;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  h 
his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  bi' 
resolution  to  execute  it*  But  either  from  the  native  iatrepiditjr  of 
his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persona  whooc  poverty  seeaed  ti 
^render  machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  msregarded  the  sd« 
monitions  of  his  friends.  **  Be  in  no  pain,*'  said  he  careletsly) 
^' about  my  life;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  P^ 
knows  that  1  can  in  a  RMUtent  cut  off  any  hcM  which  dares  to  bs^ 
hour  a  thought  against  it."  This  security  gave  the  AlmW'i*'* 
full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every  part  of  their  acheaie;  andf  Ju^ 
de  Herrada,  an  oftcer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  chaiige  of  ^ 
magro's  educatifn,  took  the  direction  of  their  eononhatioos,  witbsH 
the  Eeal  whieh  this  connexion  insniredf  and  with  ail  the  fto^^^^ 
which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  ttf  have  nver  the0iid« 
his  pnpil  gave  him.  . 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty  sixth  of  June,  at  midday,  ihe  i^^^^  fj 
traaqnillityaad  repose  in  all  sultry  climates,  Hcrmda,  at  the  M 
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•f  tigUeea  9i  th%  notl  deternMed  tMiipiratort,  rallied  out  of  A(- 
magro't  house  in  Moiplete  armovr;  mm,  drawiag  their  swords,  as 
they  tdfaiieed  hastily  towards  the  governor's  palaee,  cried  oaf, 
^  Long  li?e  the  king,  bnt  let  the  tyrant  die!*'  Their  associates, 
warned  of  their  notions  by  a  signal^  were  in  arms  at  different  sta- 
tions ready  to  snpport  them.  Though  Pixarro  was  nsaally  surround- 
ed by  sneh  a  nvmerons  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the  magnificence 
af  the  most  opulent  sabjeet  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he 
was  just  risen  from  tab&,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  paMcd  through  the  two  outer 
eaartsof  the  paiaee  nnobserved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Blair  ease»  bclbre  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  mas- 
tar,  who  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  go- 
Tcraor,  whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting 
«p,  called  for  armt»  and  commanded  Francisco  de  Ghkves  to  make 
fast  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence 
of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order*  ronning  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
ease,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither 
they  were  going?  Instead  of  answering,  they  stabbed  him  to  the 
hesurt,  and  burst  into  the  hail.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were  there 
threw  themselves  from  the  windows;  others  attempted  to  fly;  and  a 
Ibw  drawing  their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of  their 
vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no 
other  arms  than  his  sword  and  bnekler,  defended  the  entry,  and  sup- 
sorted  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
ne  maintained  the  uneqnal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his 
past  eaploils»  and  with  the  rigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  '^  Cour- 
sige,"  cried  he,  ^<  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  trai- 
tors repent  of  their  andaeity,"  But  the  armonr  of  the  conspirators 
protected  them,  while  every  thmst  they  made  took  efleet.  Alcan- 
tara fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet;  his  other  defenders  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  governor,  so  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield 
his  sword,  and  no  lonsrer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furiously 
aimed  at  biaih received  adeadly  thrast  full  in  his  throat,  sunk  to  the 
ground,  and  expired. 

$  LXVIl.  As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into  the 
atreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  Above  two  hundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them, 
they  conducted  yonag  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  ci- 
ty, and  assembling  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens,  compelled 
them  to  acknowle<lge  him  as  lawful  successor  to  bis  father  in  his 
government.  The  palaeo  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houses  of 
several  of  his  adliercnts,  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers^  who  had  the 
satisfiaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  all 
the  wealth  of  Pom  had  passed. 

$  LXVIU.  The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well 
as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro^  drew  many  soldiers 
to  his  standard*  Every  adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  dissatisfied  w«th  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rapaeioosness  of  his 
government  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents was  considerable,  declared  without  hesitation  in  favour  of  Al- 
magro, and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  or  the  most 
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eallant  veterans  in  Pero.  At  his  jvnih  and  iaexperiesee  diM|«ftR- 
fied  him  from  taking  the  eomoiaiid  of  them  himself,  he  appowted 
Herrada  to  aet  as  general.  Bat  though  AInagro  speedily  eolleeted 
such  a  respeetable  foree,  the  aeqaieseenee  in  his  goTennneni  was 
far  from  being  general.  Pizarro  had<  left  many  friends  to  whom  fcia 
memory  was  dear;  the  barbarous  assaisioation  of  a  man  Co  whom  his 
country  was  so  highly  indebted,  lilled  every  impartial  persoa  with 
horror.  The  igoominions  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doahtfal 
title  on  whieh  he  founded  his  pretensions,  led  others  to  eossider  him 
as  an  usurper.  The  offieers  wh(j  commanded  in  sooie  proviaees  re* 
fused  to  recognise  his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  empe- 
ror. In  others,  particularly,  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  standard  was  ereet- 
ed,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge  the  nonler  of 
their  ancient  leader. 

§  LXIX.  Those  seeds  of  diseord,  whieh  could  not  have  lain  ioag 
dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  activity,  when  the  arrival  m 
Vaea  de  Castro  was^  known.  After  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage*  he 
was  driyen  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  in  the  proviaee 
of  Popayan;  and  proceeding  from  thenee  by  land^  after  a  joitnsey  ■• 
less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito.  In  his  way  he  reeav* 
ed  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the  events  whieh  Toliownd 
uponit.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  eonmissioa  appotnt- 
ing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and  anthont]^ 
and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledgetd  without  hesitatimi  hy  Beaal- 
cazar,  adelantado  or  Ibeu tenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayaa, 
and  bv  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Oonzalo  Pizam} 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito.  Vaea  de  Castro  not 
Aonly  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  but  shewed  that  he  poisensed 
the  talents  whieh  the  exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By 
his  influence  and  address  he  soon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops, 
as  not  only  set  him  above  all  fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  iomIc 
from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with 
the  dignity  that  became  his  character.  By  despatching  persons  of 
confidence  to  the  different  settlements  in  Pern,  with  a  forma!  aoti- 
fieation  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  eommnnieated  Is 
his  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  offieers  as 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of-Almagro's  proeeediDgs,  (s 
manifest  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  persoa  ho- 
noured with  his  commission.  Those  measures  were  prodnetive  of 
great  efieets.  Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  new  soverpor, 
or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  tlieir 
principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  boldness;  the  timid  ven- 
tured to  declare  their  sentiments;  the  neutral  and  waverings  finding 
it  necessary  to  choose  a  side,  began  to  lean  to  that  whteli  now  ap- 
peared to  be  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  just. 

§  LXX.  Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  of 
disaflfection  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give  an  eflectual  cheek  to 
it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaea  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  for  Cuzco,  where  the  most  considerable  body  of  oppo- 
nents bad  erected  the  royal  standard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither.  Herrada,  theskilAil 
guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels,  died;  and  from  that  time  his 
measures   were  conspicuous  for  their  violence,  but  aoneerted   willi 
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IhUe  MgaeitTf  and  exee«ted  with  ne  addreu.  Holgnin,  who,  with 
ferMt  ihr  inftrior  to  those  of  the  op|>ofite  party,  was  deseending  to- 
wards the  eoast  at  the  Terj  tine  that  Aknagro  was  on  his  waj  to 
Cazeo,  deeeived  his  aneiperieiieed  adversary  by  a  very  simple  stra* 
U^m,  avoided  an  eagaj^eneBt,  aad  eflfeeted  a  jaaetion  with  Alvara- 
do^aa  ofieer  of  note,  w£o  had  been  the  first  to  deelare  against  Al- 
magro  as  an  nsorper. 

$LS1XI.  Soonafter,  Vaeade  Castro  entered  their  eamp  with  the 
troops  which  he  brought  frooi  Quito,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard 
hefore  his  own  tent,  he  declared^  that  as  governor,  he  would  discharge 
in  person  all  the  Ainctions  of  seneral  of  their  combined  forces.-^ 
Though  formed  by  the  tenor  of  bis  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  seden- 
tary Md  pacific  profession,  he  at  once  assumed  the  activity,  and  dis- 
eovered  the  decision  of  an  officer  long  accustomed  to  cominand.-— 
Knowiuji^  his  strength  to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy» 
be  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the 
followers  of  Almagro.  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for 
a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode 
of  decision.  They  met  at  Chuoaz,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Cnxco,  and  fought  with  all  the  lerce  animosity  inspired  by  the  vio- 
lence of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness  of 
revcMee,  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair.  Victory*  after  remaining 
long  doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaea  de  Castro.  The  superior 
number  of  hb  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and^the  martial  talents  of 
Francisco  de  Carviyal,  a  veteran  omcer  formed  under  the  great  cap- 
tain in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation 
•f  his  future  fame  in  Pern,  triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  oppo- 
Bcots,  though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many  of  the 
▼anquished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious  that  they  might  be 
charged  with  Ming  acCeuary  to  the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rush- 
ing on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rather 
than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total 
aosount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  fi?e  hundred  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater. 

%  LXXII.  If  the  militarv  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro, 
boUi  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Pe- 
ru, they  were  still  more  astonished  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory. 
As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice*  and  persuaded  that 
it  required  examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tious spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  Bovcmmenty 
lie  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prisoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were 
condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from 
Peru.  Their  leader,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the  battle,  be- 
iiig  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers^  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuz- 
ci^and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party.  Has 
extinct. 

$LXX11I.  During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor 
mad  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  in  preparing  regulations, 
by  which  they  hoped  not  only  to  re-establish  tranauillity  there,  but 
t9  introduce  a  more  perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifest  from  all  the  events 
recorded  in  the  history  of  America,  that  rapid  and  extensive  as  the 
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Spaoish  eooqoettg  there  had  been,  thej  were  not  earned  on  bj  tny 
regelar  exertion  of  the  national  foree,  but  by  the  oeeasional  effirti 
of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  first  ann- 
nientii  for  diseovering  new  regions,  the  courts  of  Spain,  dnrin^  the 
busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.  the  former  the  most  in- 
triguing prinee  of  the  age^  and^  the  latter  the  most  ambitioBs,  wu 
encumbered  with  sueh  atnultiplieity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  wtr 
with  so  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  l^^isure  to  alteod 
to  distant  and  less  interesting  objects.  The  eare  of  proseeutingdii- 
eovery,  or  of  attempting  conquest,  was  abandoned  to  tndividoali;  and 
with  such  ardour  did  men  pu^h  forward  in  this  new  career, on  wbidi 
novelty,  the  spirit  of  advent cirei  avarice,  ambition^  and  the  hope  sf 
meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  iiifluenec  to  enter, 
that  in  less  than  half  a  eentury  almost  the  whole  of  that  extentire 
empire  which  Hpain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  sabjeetcd 
to  its  dominion.  As  the  Spanish  conrt  contributed  nothing  towtrdi 
the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entifM 
to  claim  much  from  their  success.  The  sovereignty  of  the  cooqnered 
provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  fortbe 
crown;  every  thing  else  was  seized  by  the  associates  in  each  expedi- 
tion as  their  o^n  right.  The  plunder  of  the  countries  which  the; 
invaded  served  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended  h 
equipping  themselves  for  the  service,  and  the  conquered  territsry 
wab  divided  among  them,  according  to  the  rules  which  custom  hid 
introduced,  as  permanent  establishments  which  their  successfol  n- 
lour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent 
lu  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  many  irregularities  eseaped 
observation,  and  it  wasfonnd  necessary  to  connive  at  many  cxeeiNi 
The  conquered  people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destroetire 
rapacity,  and  their  country  parcefled  out  among  its  new  masters  is 
exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  highest  recompense  due  to  tbetr 
services.  The  rude  conquerors  of  America,  incapable  of  forming 
their  establishments  upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  psiiej, 
attentive  only  to  private  interest,  anwiiling  to  Ibrego  present  gtb 
from  the  prospect  of  remote  and  public  benefit,  seem  to  have  bsdw 
object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  ke 
the  Consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it  But  when 
time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  iH 
American  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  their  wMe 
frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  praetieei 
among  the  military  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitste 
the  institutions  of  regular  government 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy.  Tbeeon* 
querors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their 
Countrymen  settled  in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in 
searching  for  gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagemen. 
Similar  effects  followed.  The  natives  emploved  in  this  labsnr  by 
roasters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no  regard  either  to  what  tfcer 
felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and  perished 
so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain^  instead  n 
possessing  countricH  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  susceptible  sf 
progressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  oaly  of  a 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

$  LXXI V.  The  emperor  and  his  ministcm  were  so  seniihie  ftf 
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Uiift,  wid  le  soli^itoDf  to  prevent  the  extinetioii  of  the  ladian  raee« 
which  threatened  to  render  their  aequisitions  of  no  value,  that  from 
time  lo  time  various  laws,  which  I  have  mentioncNd,  had  been  madft 
lor  securing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat* 
ment.  But  the  distance  of  America  from  the  leat  of  empire,  the 
feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  auda* 
city  of  soldiers  anaccuitomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these  salutary 
regulations  from  operating  with  any  considerable  influence.  The 
eril  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  inter- 
val of  leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive 
consideration.  He  consulted  not  only  with  hi«  ministers  and  the 
meml^rs  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  per- 
sons  who  had  resided  long  in  the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the 
result  of  their  experience  and  observation.    Fortunately  for  the  peo- 

tle  of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  who 
appened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  from  a  Chapter  of  his 
order  at  Chiapa.  Though,  since  the  miscarriage  of  his  former 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in . 
bis  cloister  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  aseal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  olyects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating,  that,  from 
%a  increased  knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augment- 
ed He  seized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite 
■laxims  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving 
eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had 
beheld  had  made  a  deep  impression,  he  described  the  irreparable 
watte  of  the  human  species  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  aJ- 
most  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and 
hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay. 
With  the  decisive  tone  of  one  stroni^ly  prepossessed  with  the  truth 
of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to  the  ex* 
aeiions  and  crnelty  of  bis  eounti^men,  and  contended  that  nothing 
could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  tbe  declaring  of  its 
natives  to  be  freemen,  and  treating  them  as  subjects,  not  as  slaves. 
Nor  did  be  confide  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of 
his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his  famous 
treatise  concerning  the  destruction  of  America,  in  which  he  relates, 
wi^  many  horrid  eircumstances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  the  devastation  of  every  province  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

$  LXX  V.  The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital  of  so 
mftiiy  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far 
beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  he  pecjeeived  th.at  relieving  the  Indians 
from  oppression  was  but  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions 
in  th»  New  World  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  would  be  of  little 
avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power  and  psurpationa  of 
bis  own  soblects  there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  however  great 
their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly  persons  of 
•ueh  mean  birth,  and  of  snch  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with 
which  some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  aeeas- 
tomed  to  see  men  in  inferior  eondiiion  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  rising  to  emulate  or  to  surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splen- 
dour. The  territories  whU^h  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  theiQ- 
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selves  were  of  sueh  enormotis  exteot,*  that  if  the  eoQstrj  shooM  ever 
be  iDiproTed  io  proportion  to  (he  fertility  of  the  soil,  thej  oHisi  grow 
too  wealthy  ana  too  powerfal  Ibr  subjeets.  It  appeared  to  Charlea 
that  this  abase  required  a  remedy  no  less  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  regulations  eoneeming  both  most  be  enfbreed  by  a  node  of  gor- 
emmeot  more  Tigorons  than  had  yet  been  introdueed  into  Ameriea. 

$  LXXYI.  With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  eontahiiag 
many  salatary  appointments  with  respeet  to  the  eonstitation  aad 
powers  of  the  supreme  eooneit  of  the  Indies;  eoneeming  the  statin* 
and  jarisdietion  of  the  royal  andienees  in  different  parts  of  Amerin^ 
the  administrati6n  ofjustiee;  the  order  of  government  both  eeeie- 
iiastieal  and  elvll.  These  were  approved  of  by  all  ranks  of  mea. 
But  together  with  (hem  were  iuueo  the  following  resniations,  whid^ 
exeited  universal  alarm,  and  oeeasioned  the  most  violent  eonvaUioM: 
**  That  as  the  repartimientos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several  per- 
tons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  roval  audienees  are  emmiwertdto 
reduee  them  to  a  moderate  extent:  That  upon  the  death  of  any  eon- 
qoeror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  de» 
seend  to  his  widow  or  children,  bnt  return  to  the  erown:  That  the 
Indians  shall  henceforth  be  exempt  from  personal  sarviee,  and  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  bag^^^  of  travellers,  to  labonr  in  (he 
mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fisheries:  That  the  stated  tribote  dm 
by  them  to  their  superior  shall  be  ascertained,  and  they  shaH  he  paM 
as  servants  for  any  work  thev  voluntarily  peiform:  That  aH  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all  eeclesiasties  of  ererr  de- 
nomination, all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be  deprived  of  ^ 
lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexeato  the  ciown: 
That  every  person  in  Fern,  who  had  anv  criminal  coaeem  in  tha 
contests  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  should  Ibrfbit  hn  lasda  aad 
Indians/' 

$  LXXYIL  All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  ca- 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  American  aflfkirs,  and  who  wene  best 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  remonstrated  against  thaaa 
regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infknt  colonies.  They  represented, 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  Ike 
New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that  nothing  eooM  he  ezpeeted 
from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the  vast  repons  over 
whieh  they  were  scattered;  that  the  success  of  every  scheme  fcr  thk 
purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  ladiaas, 
whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour,  no  prospect  ef  heaeic 
or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount;  that  the  moment  the  right  of  iH^ 
posing  a  task,  and  exacting  the  perfDrmance  of  it,  was  taken  from  tkeir 
masters,  every  work  of  industry  must  ceasci  and  aH  the  soureesfNns 
whieh  wealth  began  to  pour  into  Spain  must  be  stopt  forever.  Bnt 
Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  mnok  im- 
pressed at  present  with  the  view  of  their  disorders  whieh  reigned  in 
America,  that  he  was  willing  to  hazard  the  appHeation  even  of  a 
dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in  bis  resolution  of  publishing  the  Uw^. 
That  they  might  be  carried  into  exeeutbn  with  greater  vigonr  a»d 
authority,  he  authorised  Francisco  Telle  de  Sandoval  to  repair  te 
Mexieo  as  VUitador  or  superintendant  of  that  coiintry,  and  to  «a-^ 
erate  with  Antonia  de  Mendota,  the  viceroy^  in  enlbreii^  them.  He 

*  SeeKoteXXlV. 
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appMBled  BlftMo  Nvgnez  VeU  to  ke  Mvernor  nf  Peni,  with  tbe  ti- 
tle of  Vioeroji  and  m  mrdw  to  ttroDgiheB  his  administratioii,  he  es- 
tftUiohed  a  eoort  of  royal  aadiooeo  ia  Libmi,  in  which  foor  lawyers 
^  eiiatace  wore  to  preside  as  judges. 

^liXXVIlI.  The  vieerey  aad  superiBteadant  sailed  at  the  sanie 
liflies  aad  an  aoeoaat  of  the  laws  which  they  were  to  enfore  reached 
Anerica  helbre  ihem.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  view- 
ed as  the  prelnde  of  general  ruin.  The  nnliniited  grant  of  liberty  to 
ihe  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  without  distinction, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on  some  pretext  he  included 
iiiidev  the  other  regulations,  and  suffer  by  them.  Bnt  the  colony  in 
New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of 
law  ana  authority  under  ^the  8tei4y  and  prudent  administration  of 
lieodozay  that  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was 
4eles4ed  and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  pnbiica- 
iioa  of  them  hj  any  act  of  violence  nnbeeoming  subjects.  The  ma- 
(^istfates  and  principal  inhahHaats,  however,  presented  dutiful  ad- 
4i«esses  to  the  vicera^  and  superintendent,  representing  the  fatal  eon- 
neqnencee  of  enANreing  them.  Happily  for  them  Mendoza,  by  long 
poaidence  in  the  eooatry,  waa  so  thoronghiy  ac^|oainted  with  its 
alttle}  that  be  knew  what  was  for  his  interest  as  well  as  what  it 
cenid  beari  andSandoval,  though  new  in  oA&ce,  displayed  a  degree 
•f  moderation  seldom  poeoessed  by  persons  jnst  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  They  engaged  to  suspend  for  some  time,  the  exe- 
mttioa  of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented 
that  adefMitationof  citiccne  shonM  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  beftire 
the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his  snblects  in  New  Spaio  with 
respect  to  their  tendeney  and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them 
ia  supporting  their  sentioMnts.  Charles,  moved  by  t^te  opinion  of 
meo  wheee  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to  decide  eeneerning 
wliat  ieJI  immedialely  under  titetr  own  view,  granted  saeh  a  rdaxa* 
tion  of  the  rijiponr  •iihe  lawaaa  re-eetahlssfaed  the  colony  in  its  for- 
mer'traaqnility. 

$  LULIX.  In  Peru  the  siorn  gathoied  with  an  aqpeet  still  more 
fiaeee  and  theeatening,  and  was  net  so  soon  dispeUed.  The  conqne- 
rers  of  Pern,  of  a  rank  raneh  inierior  to  these  who  had  subjected 
Meaica  to  the  Spanish  crown,  farther  removed  from  the  inspectioB 
of  the  parent  state,  and  inloaicated  with  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
irealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater  Ncense  and  ir* 
r^jnlarity  tluui  any  body  of  adventurere  in  the  New  World.  Amidst 
the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by  two  succcs- 
arre  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
kiauielly  without  any  guide  bnt  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  tur- 
halent  spirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  sabordiaatien.  To  men  thus 
•ecmpted  by  anaeehy^  the  introdnetloa  of  regular  government,  the 
power  of  a  vieerov^  and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  jn- 
dieatace,  woul4  of  themselves  have  appeared  formidable  restaints, 
ta  whidt  they  would  have  submitted^  with  reluctance.  But  they  re- 
volted wiUi  indignation  against  the  idea  of  complying  with  laws,  by 
wliielt  they  were  sttipped  at  onee  of  all  they  had  earned  so  hardly, 
jh^ing  HMUiy  years,  of  service  and  snffcring.  As  the  account  of  the 
new  laws  spread  snceessively  through  the  diffbrent  settlements,  the 
inhabitants  ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaim- 
ing against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereigajadcpijiv- 
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iBi;  them,  anheard  and  oneonvieted,  of  their  postettioat.  <*  Ii  thti,'' 
cried  thej«  ^^  the  reeompente  due  to  person*,  who,  wiihoat  public  iM 
at  their  own  eipenie,  and  by  their  own  valoar,  have  subjected  to  tk 
crown  of  Caitile,  territories  of^such  immense  extent  and  opaleaee? 
Are  these  the  rewards  bestowed  for  having  endured  unparralleled 
distress,  for  having  encountered  every  species  of  danger  in  tbe  M^ 
▼ice  of  their  eonniry?  WItose  merit  is  so  great,  whose  condoet  ku 
been  so  irreproachable,  that  ht^  may  nut  b|?  condemned  by  some  pesal 
clause  in  regulations,  coneeived  in  terms  as  loose  and  eomprebensivet 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  should  be  entangled  in  their sotre? 
Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some  public  ofllcc,  and  til, 
without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an  active  part  it 
the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former  tt 
he  robbed  of  their  property  because  they  had  done  their  duty?  Were 
the  latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avtii^ 
Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  empire^  instead  of  receiving  mtrb 
of  distinction,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providisg 
for  their  widows  and  children^and  leave  them  to  depend  for  sabfis- 
tence  on  the  scanty  supply  theytan  extort  from  unfeeling  coortien? 
We  are  notable  now,''  continued  tbey,«*  to  explore nnknown  regism 
in  quest  of  more  secure  settlements;  >onr  constitntiotts  debilirtted 
with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wtfnnds,  are  no  longer  fir  fcr 
active  service;  but  still  we  possess  vigour  sufficient  to  assert  oir  JMt 
rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  us;'' 
$  LXXX.  By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemeBM) 
and  listened  tp  with  universal  approbation,  their  passions  wrn 
inflamed  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  most  vis- 
lent  measures;  and  began  to  hold  consnltations  in  different  plaeci) 
how  they  might  oppose  the  entranee  of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  tod 
prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulgation  of  the  newlawi. 
From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the  addresa  of  Vaea  M 
Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  aasoon  as  the  vieertf 
and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  petitisai 
and  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavoorini^  tt 
procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  frasb 
cd  without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodalisa  ^ 
these,  and  even  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were 
now  become  requisite  to  compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  losth 
the  colonists  into  submission,  by  inspiring  them  with  confidenee  ia 
their  superiors.  But  without  profound  discernment,  conciUatitt 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  such  a  plan  could  not  be  carriea 
on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these.  Of  all  the  qualities  that 
fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only  with  integrity  aaa 
courage;  the  former  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bordering •• 
frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his  situation  they  wen 
defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Tumbez,*  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  considered  himself  merely  af 
an  executive  c^ccri  without  any  discretionary  powen  ^odf  regara* 
leas  of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  coaeeniing  the  state  of  the 
eonntry»  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations  with  uareleat' 
iag  rigoan    Id  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  nativei 
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were  detlared  (o  be  free>  trery  person  in  poblie  olBee  was  deprived 
of  his  lands  and  servants;  and  as  an  example  uf.  obedience  to  others, 
lie  would  not  softer  a  single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his 
own  bai^a^  in  his  mareh  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  eon« 
•temation  went  before  him  as  he  approached;  and  so  little  solieitont 
was  he  to  prevent  these  fh>m  aogmentine,  that,  on  entering  the  ea- 
pitaly  he  openly  avowed  thai  he  eame  to  obev  the  orders  of^his  sove- 
reign, not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  declaration  was 
aeeompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intolerable,  hanghtr- 
Beas  In  deportment,  a  tone  of  arroganee  and  decision  in  discourse, 
and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold 
•ivil  authority  in  high  respect.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a  sus- 
pension or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as 
■owing  from  a  spirit  of  disaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  8ever-> 
al  persons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  some  put  to  death,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro  was  arrested,  and  notwithstand- 
iag  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his  merit,  in  having  p re- 
Tented  a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  shnt  up  in  the  common  jail. 

$  LXXXl.  But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against 
■oeh  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  authority  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it,  or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with 
i^ien  violence,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a  lea- 
der ef  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  efforts.  From 
the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations  was  known  in  Pe- 
nt, every  Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Uonzalo  Pizarro, 
aa  the  only  person  able  lo  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threaten- 
ed the  colony.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
Co  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  common  protector, 
mad  offering  to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tones.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was 
equally  ambitious,  ana  of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of 
an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  himself,  dwelt  continu- 
-allj  on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state  prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children 
of  the  goTernqr  in  custody  of  the  viceroy  and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  him- 
•elf  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the 
diseovery  and  conquest  of  which  Spain  was  Indebted  to  his  family. 
These  thoughts  prompted  him  to  seek  for  vengeance,  and  to  assert 
the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  the 
gnardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount 
that  veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in 
his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  certainty  of  becomiog  soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquis- 
aeade  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cnzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the  deliver- 
er of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elected  him 
procurator  general  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  re- 
peal of  the  Tate  regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  re- 
OHinstrances  before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and  upon  pretext 
of  danger  from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.    Under  sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarra  took  possession^ 
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of  the  royal  treasire,  appoiated  oifieert,  levied  eoMieri,  ttiifi  a 
large  train  of  artillery  whieh  Vaea  de  Castro  iiad  deposited  Hi  Gt- 
manga,  and  set  out  for  Lima,  as  if  be  bad  been  adranetag  agaiotta 
public  enemy.  Disaffeetion  baving  aow  assamed  a  regalar  forat 
and  being  united  under  a  ebief  of  sneb  a  distiogvished  aameiauuqr 
persons  of  note  resorted  to  bis  standard;  and  a  eonsiderable  part  sf 
the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  lo  oppose  his  progress,  deserted  ts 
-him  in  a  body. 

§  LXXXIl.  Before  Pisarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolatmi  had  bsp* 
pened  there,  whieh  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almost  eerisif 
ty  of  success.  The  violenee  of  the  viceroy's  administration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Pern,  thaa  his  overbesriag 
haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  ss* 
dienee.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain  Some  sympt^aM  tf  esM» 
ness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.  Bat  as  ssis 
as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  oftcesi  bsdi 
parties  were  so  much  exasperated  by  freqOent  contests,  arisingftsa 
interference  of  jurisdiction,  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  that  their  sM* 
tual  disgust  soon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  jadgea  thwarted  Ike 
viceroy  in  every  measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he  had  ess- 
fined,  justified  the  malcontents,  and  applauded  their  remoMtfaas» 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  government  shovM  haveaaitci 
against  the  approaching  enemy,  they  were  coatending  with  each  sih* 
er  for  superiority*  The  judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  vteeroft 
universally  odious,  and  abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards^  wsi 
seized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a  desert  island  or  the  cotst,  It 
be  kept  there  until  he  eonid  be  sent  home  to  Spain. 

$  LXXXIII.  The  judges  in  consequence  of  this,  haviRg  asiaarf 
the  supreme  direction  of  a£Eairs  into  their  own  haada,  issned  apis* 
elamation  suspending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  smt 
a  mci^sBge  to  Piaarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already  gnuj^ 
whatever  he  could  reqi^est,  to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  ta  repair  to  Lias 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They  could  tardly  expe«t  th&ls 
man  so  daring  and  ambitioas  would  tamely  comply  with  this  rci|it* 
sition.  it  was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  intention,  bat  onlf  ^ 
throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct;  for  Cepeda,  the  prea- 
dent  of  the  court  of  audienoe,  a  pragmatical  and  aspiriag  lawyef) 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Piearro,  and  M 
already  formed  the  plan,  which  he  aflerwards  executed  of  devotisg 
himself  to  his  service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy  the  utir* 
pationof  the  Judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  aadss* 
archy  consequent  upon  events  so  singular  and  nnexneeted,  opesd 
new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the  supreR* 
power  within  bis  reach.  Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  pash  sa  ^ 
wards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to  his  view;  Canw 
the  prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  his  actima,  hai 
long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Piaarro  «i"8^ 
aim.  Instead  of  the  iaferior  function  of  procurator  far  the  Spaaas 
settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demaaded  to  be  governor  and  esptsis 
general  of  the  whole  province,  aad  required  the  court  of  aadteueelt 
grant  him  a  comMMssion  to  that  eflect  At  the  head  of  twelve  hss- 
dred  men,  within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  atr 
army  to  oppose  him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authorilj«i 
a  command.   But  the  jodgesj  either  from  unwilliiu^neH  to  relioq«><" 
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•ower,  or  from  a  desire  of  preserving  some  altention  lo  appearaaees, 
Msitatedy  or  seemed  to  hesitate,  about  eomplying  with  what  he  de* 
nanded.  Canriyal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impetnoas  in  all  his  op- 
erations, marehed  into  the  eity  by  nisht,  seized  several  officers  of 
distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro*  and  hanged  them  without  the  for- 
mality  of  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  issued  a  com- 
mission in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  of  Pe- 
rn, with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military^  and  he  entered  the 
town  that  day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his 
Bcw  di(rnity.* 

$  LXaXIV.  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which  accom- 
panied this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  government,  the  minds 
•f  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority, 
aoted  with  such  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraor- 
dRaary  than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  succession.  Pizarro  had 
aeareoly  begun  to  exercise  the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  invest- 
ed, when  he  beheld  formidable  enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The 
viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audi- 
eace«  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to  8paio  under  custody  of  Juan 
Alvarez,  one  of  their  own  number;  as  soon  as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Al- 
varez, either  touched  with  remorse^  or  mo%efl  by  fear,  kneeled  down 
to  his  prisoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  that 
he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal 
representative  of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the  pilot  of 
the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Turohez*  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
landed  there,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  funetions 
-«f  viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
aeditions  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached, 
iBStaatly  avowed  their  resolution  to  support  his  aujLhority.  The 
violence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  observed  every  individual 
with  the  jealousy  natural  to  usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  ap- 
l^arance  of  disaffection  with  unforgiving  severrty,  soon  augmented 
the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  some  leadmg  men 
in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering 
each  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
beateno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exuperated  by  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in  the  province  of 
Charcas,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  de- 
elared  for  the  viceroy. 

$  LXXXV.  Pizarro,  though  alarnied  with  those  appearances  of 
hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  disconcert- 
ed. He  prepared  to  assert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained, 
with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command, 
and  marched  directly  against  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was 
nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable.  As  he  was  master  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military  men  were  attached  to 
his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him;  and  ia 
Chat  long  march,  through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  suffered  hard- 
ships and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troop$  but  those  acciu» 
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tomed  to  serve  in  America  eoDid  have  endured  or  gHmooaled.*  The 
vieeroy  had  scareelv  reached  QuitOy  when  the  van-gnard  of  Piztr* 
ro's  foree<«  appeared^  led  by  Carvajal^  ^ho,  thoan^h  near  fDur-teere« 
wan  at  hardy  and  active  as  any  yoang  soldier  nnder  his  eomaisd. 
Nosnpz  Vela  instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  deflftaeci  aid 
with  a  rapidity  more  rei»embHng  a  flight  than  a  retreat^  ma^eM 
into  the  province  of  Popnyan.  Pizarro  eon'tinned  to  pvrsac;  bet 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  him  retarned  to  Quito*  ¥nm 
thence  he  d«Kpatehed  Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno,  who  was  g^t>^\^ 
formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  be  biMcIf 
remained  there  to  make  head  against  the  viceroy. 

$  LXXXVI.  By  his  oifn  activity,  and  the  aasisianec  of  Beiai* 
cazar,  Nagnez  Vela  soon  assembled  fonr  hundred  m<en  in  Popayti* 
As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  nis^t 
and  the  same  high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  ilii* 
dain  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  orged  him  to  nib 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it  was  to^ 
by  the  sword  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could  he  decided.  Will 
this  intention  he  marphed  bsek  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  relying  on  tbe 
superior  ntimher,  and  stilt  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  Im 
troops,  ad/aneed  resolutely  to  meet  him.  The  battle  was  ftene 
and  bloody ,t  both  panics  fighting  like  aren  who  knew  that  the  pi«* 
session  of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  owd  fu- 
ture fortune,  depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  But  Piatarmli 
veterans  pushed  forward  with  such  regular  and  wetl-direeted  fortet 
that  they  soon  began  to  make  impression  on  their  enemies.  Tlw 
viceniy,  by  extraordinary  eieriions,  in  which  the  abifltiesofaeoa* 
mander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier  were  eqaally  displayed^  beM 
victory  for  soitie  time  in  suspente.  At  length  he  f^li,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  and  the  root  of  his  Ibllowem  became  general.  Tbvy 
were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  fib- 
lie  gibbet  in  Qaiio,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The  trosps 
assemblpd  by  Onieno  were  dttpersed  soon  aAer  by  Carvajal.  ■>' 
he  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where* he  remained  for 
several  mouths,  ooneealed  in  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Pern,  (ttm 
the  frontiers  of  Fopayaa  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pistn^ 
and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not  only  the  en* 
rivalled  commaiid  of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possessisii  ^f 
Panama,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Nombre  de  Dioi,  on  the  oppstitt 
side  of  the  isthmus,  uhich  rendered  him  master  of  the  oaly  a^ 
nue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru,  that  was  tied  at 
that  period. 

$LXXXVtI.  Afier  this  derisive  victory,  Pizarro  and  hisW- 
lowers  remained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  during  the  first  trass* 
ports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran  into  every  excess  of  iicentioas  it* 
dulgenee,  with  the  riotous  spirit  usual  among  low  ad\'entorerfl  apes 
extraordinary  success.  But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  asa 
his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  sometimes  to  what 
was  serious^  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  eonceniiflg  tbe 
part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvfgal,  no  less  bold  and  deeiti^ 
in  counsel  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizari^ 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  ^ 

*  See  Note  XXV.  t  January  IS. 
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holding  a  middle  course;  that  be  most  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or 
attempt  nothing.  ITrom  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession 
of  the  goTerameat  of  Peru,  he  ineuleated  the  same  maxim  with 
greater  earnestness.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  victory  at 
QuilOy  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  tone  still  more  peremptory. 
<«  You  have  usurped  (said  be,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro  on  that 
oeeasion)  the  supreme  power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  em- 
peror's eommission  to  the  vieeroy.  You  have  marehed,  in  hostile 
array,  against  the  royal  standard;  you  have  attacked  the  represen- 
tative of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off 
bis  head-  Think  not  that  ever  A  monarch  will  forgive  sueh  insnlts 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or 
ainoere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another. 
Assume  yourself  the  sovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discov- 
ery and  eoaquest.  It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in 
Peru  of  any  eonsequenee  inviolably  to  your  interest  by  liberal  grants 
of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  cre- 
Hiing  titles  of  hisnour  similar  to  those  uhieh  are  courted  with  so 
much  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  establishing  orders  of  knight-hood, 
with  privileges  and  distinctions  resembling  those  in  Hpain,  you  may 
bestow  a  gratification  upon  the  oflieers  in  your  service,  suited  to  the 
ideas  of  au lit ary  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  you 
oBghl  to  attend;  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the 
Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Son  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  you 
will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  an- 
cient princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  autho- 
rity. Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  aneient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well 
•  as  of  the  new  setilers  there,  you  may  set  at  defiance  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any  feeble  force  which  it  can  send  at  8ucl\ 
a  distance."  Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confiden- 
tial counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  exhort &t ions,  and  em- 
filoyed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating,  that  all 
tke  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to  pre-eminence, 
■at  by  th^  antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights, 
but  by  their  own  aspiring  valour  and  personal  merit. 

$  LXXXVIU.  Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  bolh,  and  eould  not 
eoneeal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated  the  object  that 
they  presented  to  his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  few  men  possess  that  superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of 
abiliiies,  which  are  capable  of  forming  and  executing  such  daring 
aeliemes,  as  eannot  be  accomplished  without  overturning  the  estab- 
lished order  of  society,  and  vioUtiug  those  maxims  of  duty  which 
anea  are  accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  mediocrity  of  Piearro^s 
talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  In- 
•taad  of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  be  confined  his  views  to  the 
obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority 
wbfeh  he  now  possessed;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  sent  an  officer  of 
distinction  thither,  to  give  such  a  representation  of  his  conduct, and 
of  the  slate  of  the  oountry,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  ani  his 
■linisters,  either  from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to  continue  him 
in  his  present  station. 

$  LlkXXlX.  While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respeet  to  the 
^rt  which  lie  shauld  take,  eonsnltations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no 
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leas  solieiCude,  eoneerniog  the  measures  whieh  oaght  to  be  poreo^ 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  emperor's  authority  in  Pera.  Tho«^ 
unacquainled  with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to  whieh  the  maleoa* 
tents  had  proceeded  in  that  eonntry,  the  eourt  had  reeeiTed  an  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  insurrection  a^^ainst  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisomBeaty 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  h,  revelvtiea  ie 
alarming  ealled  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  emperorit 
abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  oeeopied  at  that  tlaie 
in  Germany,  in  eondueting  the  war  against  the  famous  lea^e  ef 
Smalkalde,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  arduous  enterpritce  ia 
his  reign,  the  eare  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  ia  Pent 
devolved  upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles  htd 
appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  Hpain  daring  his  ah- 
sence.  At  6rst  view,  the  acti«ins  of  Pizarro  and  hit  adherents  ap- 
peared so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects  towards  their  soverei^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on  dedaring  them  in- 
stantly to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punish  them 
with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  ia- 
di^^ation  began  to  abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  exeention  af 
this  measure  presented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infaatrjf 
the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  emplaTed 
in  Germany.  Spain^  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series 
of  wars*  in  which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  ambittoa  of 
two  successive  monarchs,  eonid  not  easily  equip  an  armameat  of 
sufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  ha- 
dy  of  troops  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  iB|- 
possible.  While  Pizarro  continued  master  of  the  South  Sea,  the  di* 
rect  route  by  Nombre  de  Dies  and  Panama  was  impracticable.  Aa 
attempt  to  march  to  Quito  by  land  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Ghmaada» 
and  the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of  prodigious  extent, 
desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes,  wonM 
be  attended  with  unsurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  The  pis- 
sage  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedions,  so 
nneertatn,  and  so  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  eoold 
be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  course  of  navigation  so  re- 
mote and  precarious.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquish  the 
system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  first  suggested,  and  to 
attempt  bv  lenient  measures  what  conid  not  be  effected  by  force.  It 
was  manifest,  from  Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent  his  condaet  in  a 
favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exeesses 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  retained  sentiments  of  veneratisa 
for  his  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with 
some  such  concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he  night 
be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might 
so  fkr  revive  amona  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lead 
their  aid  to  uphold  his  usurped  authority. 

$  XC.  The  suscess,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no  less  delicate 
than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with 
aiaeh  attention  the  comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Spaa- 
ish  ministers  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
a  priest  ia  no  higher  station  than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Though  in  no  public  offiecy  he  had  beea  occasioaally  employ- 
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cd  by  goTernmeBt  io  alTairf  of  trust  and  eonseqaenee,  and  had  eon- 
dueted  them  with  no  le8«  skill  than  saeeess;  displaying  a  gentle  and 
iasinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much  firmness;  probity,  su- 
perior to  any  feeling  of  private  interest;  and  a  eautious  eireumspee- 
tion  in  eoneerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  cxeeoting 
tbem)  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  These  analities 
marked  him  out  for  the  function  to  which  he  was  destineo.  The 
emperor,  to'  whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the 
choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expressions 
of  good  will  and  confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  subject  who  received  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding 
hia  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  though,  from  the  ap- 
prehensions natural  to  a  man,  who,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  had 
never  been  eol  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long 
▼oyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  diil  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  a  proof  that  it  was 
from  this  principle  alone  he  acted>  he  refused  a  bishopric  which  was 
offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Pern  with  a  more 
dignified  character;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
president  of  the  eourt  of  audience  in  Lima;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  office.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  his 
family  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a 
minister  of  peace  with  his  sown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  re- 
tinae but  a  few  domestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any 
enormous  burden. 

5  XCI.  Bat  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation 
with  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to  himself,  he  demanded 
his  official  powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government^ 
where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for  new  instruc- 
tions on  every  emergence;  and  as  the  whole  success  of  his  negotia- 
tions must  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he 
ooght  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority,  that  his  jurisdiction 
mast  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes;  that  he  most  be  empow- 
ered to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the 
W  ha  viour  of  different  men  might  require;  that  in  ease  of  resistance 
from  the  malcontents,  he  micbt  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience by  force  of  arms,  and  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
•all  for  assistance  from  the  govemoi*s  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  America.  These  powers,  though  manifestly  conducive  to  the 
ffreat  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared  to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated 
to  a  subject;  and  they  refused  to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's 
Tiews  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment, 
Gasca  must  be  entrusted  with  the  discretionary  power  in  several 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circum- 
seribed  in  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him 
with  aothoritv  to  the  foil  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied 
with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  Gkuca  hastened  his 
departure,  and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a 
formidable  rebellion. 
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$  XCII.  On  hit  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Diog,*  he  fouud  Hennaa 
Mexia,  ao  olfieer  of  note,  potted  there,  bv  order  of  Pizarro,  with  t 
eonsiderable  body  of  men,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  fbr- 
ces«  But  Gasea  appeared  in  saeh  a  paeifie  guise,  with  a  train  m 
little  fbrmidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  sueh  dignity  as  to  exette  ter- 
ror, that  he  was  received  with  mneh  respeet.  From  Nombre  de 
Dios  he  advanced  t<^  Panama,  and  met  with  a  similar  reeeption  frea 
ninojosa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there.  In  both  plaeei 
be  held  the  same  language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by  their  Mre- 
reign  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  veneeanee,  that 
lie  came  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  whieh 
had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-estabtbfa  order 
and  justice  in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  wit- 
ning  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The 
veneration  due  to  a  person  clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  aetiBg 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission,  began  to  revive  among  men  ae^- 
tomed  for  some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable  than  an  osarped 
jurisdiction.  Uiasjosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other  oAeers  of  diKinc- 
tion,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were  gained  sver 
to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of  deeltr- 
tag  openly  in  his  favour. 

$  XCllI.  This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  them.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasea*s  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  reeei?ed 
at  the  same  time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and 
was  informed  of  his  offers  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Pe- 
ru easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general  oblirtos, 
but  secure  with  respeet  to  the  future  by  repealing  the  obnoxion 
laws;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his  sovereign's  graeiooi 
eoneessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that  he  wu  sot 
to  be  continned  in  his  station  as  govemour  in  the  country,  that  be 
instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  cntnr  into  Peru,  aadte 
prevent  his  exercising  any  iurisdiotion  there.  To  this  desperate  re- 
solution he  added  another  faichly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  newde* 
putalion  to  Spain  to  justify  this  eonduct,  and  to  insist,  in  the  aanie 
of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  gorers- 
meat  to  himself  during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  tru- 
qaility  there.  The  persons  entrusted  with  this  strange  eommifsioB) 
intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president,  and  required hisi, 
in  his  name,  to  dejiart  fhim  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  Thej 
carried  likewise  secret  instructions  toHinojosa,  directing  him  tosf* 
fer  Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  fo- 
lutttarily  with  what  was  demanded  of  him;  and  if  he  shoold  eooti- 
nne  obstinate,  to  cut  him  off  either  by  assassination  or  poison. 

^XCIY.  Many  circumstances  eoofurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  (• 
those  wild  measures.  Having  been  once  accustomed  to  sopreae 
eommand,  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  prirate 
station.  Conscious  of  his  own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  en- 
]ieror  stndied  only  to  deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  oot- 
rages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no  lessgoil^t 
entertained  the  same  apprebensions.    The  approach  of  Guca  wttli* 
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#at  any  military  foree  exf  iled  no  terror.  There  were  now  above  six 
thousand  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru^and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted 
not  to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of  Spain  should 
refWee  to  grant  what  he  required  But  he  knew  not  that  a  spirit  of 
defection  had  already  began  to  spread  among  those  whom  he  trust- 
ed most.  Hinojosa,  amased  at  Pisarro^s  preeipitate  resolutions  of 
setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  dis- 
dainin^to  be  his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  erimes  point- 
ed ont  in  his  secret  instruetions,  publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the 
president  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Peru  The  officers  under  hii 
command  did  the  same.  Such  was  the  contagious  influenee  of  the 
example,  that  it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from 
Perai  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear  either  of  Gas* 
ea's  return  to  BjHua,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  account  of  his 
being  master  of  the  fleet,  at  Panama,  and  of  the  troops  stationed 
there. 

$  XCV.  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected,  he 
iipenly  prepared  for  wan  >^nd  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice 
ta  his  arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  aadieace  in  Lima  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  Oatca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  se- 
dneed  ht«  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in 
their  voyasre  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue 
•f  the  royal  commission,  did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
kis  function  by  finding  Oasea  gailty  of  treason,  and  condemning  him 
to  death  on  that  aeeonnt.  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as  this  pro- 
ceeding waa,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom 
Pern  was  filled,  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  warranting 
Fizarro  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers 
aaeordingly  reaorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was 
noon  at  the  head  of  a  thonaand  men,  the  beat  equipped  that  had  ever 
taken  the  field  in  Pern. 

$  XCVI.  Gasea,  on  hia  part,  perceiving  that  force  mnat  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  aceompliah  the  purpoae  of  hia  mission,  was  no 
leaa  aaaiduous  in  collecting  troo(>s  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and 
other  settlements  nn  the  continent^  and  with  sueh  success,  that  he 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  soldiers,  to  the  eoast  of  Pern  *  Their  appearance 
excited  a  dreadful  alarm;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for  some 
time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more  effectual  service,  by  set- 
ting ashore  in  difleiTnt  plaees  persons  who  dispersed  copies  of  the 
met  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts;  and 
who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  aa  mild 
temper,  of  the  preaident.  The  effect  of  spreading  this  information 
waa  wonderful.  All  who  were  disaalisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  aentimenta  of  fidelity  to  their 
aovereign  began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deaerted  a  canae 
which  they  now  deemed  to  be  unjtiat.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in 
vrhich  he  lay  concealed,  aaaembied  about  fifty  of  his  former  adher- 
ents, and  with  this  feeble,  half-armed  band,  advanced  boldly  to  Cuz- 
eo.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night  time,  in  which  he  displayed 
no  leaa  military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himaelf  maater  of 
that  capital,  though  defended   by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men. 

•  April. 
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Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners,  he  Inui 
soon  the  eommand  of  a  respectable  body  of  troops. 

$  XCYII.  Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  wf- 
proaehing  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  trusted  to 
the  anion  of  all  Pern  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  more  ondaoated, 
and  more  aeeustoroed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  dii« 
concerted  or  appalled.  At  the  danger  from  Centeno't  operatitif 
was  the  most  argent,  he  instantly  set  out  to  oppose  him.    Hi?iig 

Srovided  horses  for  all  his  soldiers,  he  marehed  with  amazing  rapi- 
ity.  But  every  morning  he  found  his  foree  diminished,  by  bib- 
hers  who  had  left  him  during  the  night;  and  though  he  beeaaieiii* 
pieions  to  excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  hesusped* 
ed,  the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  cheeked.  Before  ke 
got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaea,ke 
could  not  muster  more  than  fonr  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  jsitlr 
considered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  dcpesc. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  followera, 
conscious,  like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect 
forgiveness,  and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  tuccets  of  their  am. 
With  these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's  troops,*  thossk 
double  to  his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  declioe  tie 
combat.  It  was  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  kei 
fought  in  Peru.  At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  aod  tie 
superiority  of  Carvajal's  military  talents,  triumphed  over  numben) 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  booty  was  immenscf  and  tie 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel.  By  this  signal  snecess  the  reon* 
tation  of  Pizarro  was  established,  and  being  now  deemed  inviaeiUe 
in  the  field,  his  army  increased  dailv  in  number. 

$  XCVIII.  But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Pern,  wkiek 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  splendid  victory  at  Huarina.  Pi- 
zarro had  scarcely  left  Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weanr  of  hii  op* 
pressive  dominion,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  witi  t 
detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  thetowi. 
About  the  same  time,  Chisca  landed  at  Tnmbez  with  five  hnnArd 
men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  every  settlement  in  the  low 
country  declared  for  the  king.  The  situation  of  the  two  partiei 
was  now  perfectly  reversed;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
possessed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  sooth- 
ward,  acknowledged  the  jurisilietion  of  the  president.  As  his  boib- 
hers  augmented  fast,  Oasea  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassooiiBg; 
he  expressed  on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminatisg  the 
contest  without  bloodshed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  pol- 
ish, he  upbraided  no  man  for  past  offences,  but  received  theoi  u  t 
father  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  dstj. 
Though  desirous  of  peaee,  he  did  not  slacken  his  preparation  Ar 
war.  He  appointed  the  general  redezvous  of  troops  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Xauxa.on  the  road  to  Cuzco.  There  he  remained  foreone 
months,  not  only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another  atteaift 
towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  trtia  bu 
new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustom  them  to  the  diseipitie 

•  October  20.  t  Sec  Note  XX\X 
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ef  a  eamp)  before  lie  led  them  against  a  body  of  vLetorious  veleraos. 
Vizarroyiotoxieated  with  the  suceess  which  had  hitherto  accompa- 
nied his  arm8>and  elated  witii  haviag  agaia  near  a  thousand  men  under 
his  command,  refused  lo  listen  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  togeth- 
er with  several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself,*  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  close  with  the  president's  offers  of  a  general  indem- 
vitj,  and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  Gasca  having  tried 
in  vain  every  expedient  lo  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at  the  head  of  sixr 
teen  hundred  men.f 

§  XCIX*  Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to 
pass  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without 
opposition,  and  to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flat- 
tering himself  that  a  defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rend  red  escape 
impracticable  would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chose  his  ground  and  made  the 
•disposition  of  the  troops  with  the  discerning  e)e,  and  profound 
JcBowledge  iu  the  art  of  war  conspicaous  in  all  his  operations.  As 
the  two  armies  moved  forwards  slowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance 
af  each  was  singular.|  In  that  of  Pizarro,  compo^^ed  of  men  enrich- 
ed with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  eountry  in  America,  every  of- 
ficer, and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  in  Ktuffs  of  silk, 
or  hroeade,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  their  horses,  their 
Arms,  their  standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military 
pomp.  That  of  Gasea,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what  was  no 
\e»s  striking.  He  himself,accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the 
bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
marching  along  the  lines,  blcMing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them 
to  a  resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

$  C.  When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  pre- 
sident* Gareilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed 
his  example.  The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all 
with  amazement.  The  mutual  conffdence  on  which  the  union  and 
strength  of  armies  depend,  cease  at  once.  Distrust  and  consterna- 
tion spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped  away,  others 
threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to  the  royal- 
ists. Pizarro,  Carvajal*  ami  some  leaders,  employed  authority, 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing  all  irre« 
trievably  lost,  cried  oat  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still 
faithfully  adhered  to  ham,  "  What  remains  for  us  to  do?''  <<  Let  us 
rush,"  replied  one  of  them,  '<  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion, 
and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected  with  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
Bad  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly  counsel,  and  with  a  tameuess 
disgraceful  to  his  former  fame,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca's  of- 
ficers.    Carvajal, endeavoured  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and  seized. 

§CI.  Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with 
eruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished or  notorious  offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  surrendered.     He  submitted  to  his 


•  See  Note  XXVII.  t  Dec.  29.  %  April  9, 
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fkle  with  a  eompofted  tli^tiitTy  and  ieemed  detirona  la  aCatte  by  re- 
pent anee  for  the  erimes  whien  he  had  eommitted.  The  end  of  Car- 
vnja)  Wa4  suitable  to  his  life.  Un  hit  trial  he  offered  na  defeaee: 
When  the  sentence  adjudging  bim  to  be  hanired  was  pronoOBeedy  he 
carelessly  replied,  <«  One  eAn  die  bdt  onee.'^  During  the  lAtenrml 
between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discover^  so  sign  either  of 
remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future;  scott^at  all 
who  visited,  hini^  in  his  usual  sarcastic  rein  of  mirth,  witli  the  saatt 
4ttieknesB  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantrV  as  at  any  6ther  period 
•f  his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  ahared 
the  same  fkte;  but  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  asaoeiatea  at  aoch 
a  critical  moment,  and  with  such  decisire  eflTeet, saved  him  froas  im- 
mediate punishment.  He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  1o  Spaiar 
and  died  in  confinement. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  histariaaa  hare  giv- 
eh  of  the  civil  dissentions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  IHtle  iaterraptioa 
during  ten  years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  atrlkinr,  aad 
which  indicate  such  an  uncommon  state  of  maBncrf,  ai  to  aient  par- 
ticular  attention. 

$  CI  I.  Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Pero  lir'ereof  the 
fewest  order  in  society,  and  the  greater  oart  of  those  who  aftera^ards 
joined  them  were  persons  of  desperate  fortane,yet  in  all  the  b^dio 
of  troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  leaders  who  cMMrtead- 
ed  fbr  superiority,  not  one  man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  that  Mhim 
his  standard  for  pav.  £very  adventurer  in  Pern  eonsldered  ktetelf 
as  a  conqueror,  entitled,  fay  his  services,  to  an  establhtiasent  ia  that 
coutitry  which  had  been  acquired  bv  his  valour.  Ia  the  caateits  be- 
tween the  rival  diiefi,  each  chose  his  side  ai  he  was  directed  by  Mi 
own  jadginent  or  affections.  He  joined  )bi»  commander  aaih  aaii- 
panion  of  his  fortune,  and  disdained  (o  degrade  himself  by  reacivii^ 
the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  sword,  aot  to  pre-eai- 
oence  in  oAice,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  df  the  teiMicra  aiiom 
they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation;  and  cfach  of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  same  means,  to  open  a  way  ^  Mwdf  to 
the  possession  of  power  aad  wealth. 

$€  III.  But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any  regatar 
pay,  thf  y  were  raised  at  immense  expense.  Among  men  aecastoaicd 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  au  opulent  country,  the  desire  of  lihtaiaiag 
wealth  acquired  incredible  force.  The  ardoar  of  pursah  aagmeai^ 
ed  ia  proportion  to  the  hope  of  success.  Where  all  were  iateal  aa 
the  same  object,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  pasaion,  thete 
was  but  one  mode  of  fining  men«  or  of  secnring  their  attaehaftcat. 
OAcers  of  name  and  influence,  besides  the  promise  of  fatni^  eslab- 
lishmeiits,  received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  diief  with 
whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raise  a  thontaad.aicn 
advanced fivehundred  thousand  pesos.  Gasea expeaded in  levying Cba 
troops  ^hich  he  led  against  Pizarro  liine  hundred  thousand  pSsas. 
The  dHtribotton  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  aerVkes, 
was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  aa  the  recompense  of  hia  perfidy 
and  address,  in  persuading  the  coart  of  royal  andieaee  to  give  the 
oanction  of  its  aothority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Piaarro,  re- 
eeived  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  handred 
and  fii>y  thousand  pesos.  Hinojosa,  who.  by  his  early  defection  from 
rizvroj  aad  snrrender  of  the  fleet  to  Oasca,  decided  the  fate  of  P». 
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rst  obtai0#d  a  4ittriet  of  eonotry  aSordipg  two  huoclred  tfypnumd 
pesos  •i  ye%r\y  wnlnt.  While  tiieb  reVir/^^  were  dtfaU  out  (o  (he 
prioeipal  ofBeert,  with  more  tdaii  royal  m^oifieei^ee,  proportioDAl 
ftharet  were  eooferred  upgo  those  of  ynferior  r^n^. 

$  CIV.  Sueh  a  rapid  ebapge  of  fortfiae  produeo(|  its  D&taral  e^- 
feets.  It  fi;ave  birth  to  oew  wants  und  new  depir^.  Veterans,  loogp 
aeeasloned  to  hardship  and  toil,  aequired  of  a  siidden  a  taste  for 
profuse  and  inconsiderate  dissipation^  and  indulged  in  all  the  exees* 
aes  of  military  lieentiousness.  The  riot  of  low  debauehery  oceupied 
•ome;  a  relish  for  expressive  luxuries  spread  among  others.  The 
meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  hare  thought  hiniself  de|^ade^  by 
natehing  on  foot;  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  horses  in  that 
country  were  exorbitant,  eaeh  iosiste<|  on  being  furnished  with  one 
before  he  wonid  tal^  the  ield.  Bui  though  less  patient  under  the 
fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  faee  danger  and 
death  with  as  moeh  intrepidity  as  even  and  animated  by  the  hope 
of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  tbe  day  of  battle,  to  display  all 
ibeir  ancient  vsJoar. 

$  CV.  Together  with  their  eoorafp,  they  retarM  alltiK?  lerocitj 
by  which  they  were  originally  distinguished.  Civi*  discord  never 
raged  witJi  a  more  fbM  spirit  than  among  ihc  Spaniards  to  Peru. 
•JTo  all  the  passioos  which  usually  envenom  contests  among  country* 
men,  avarice  was  added,  fuid  rendered  tbeir  enmity  more  rancor- 
oosT  Eagerness  to  seijie  their  valuable  forfeitures  expected  upon 
Uie  death  of  every  fifponent,  shut  the  door  against  merej.  Ta  hp 
wealthy,  was  of  itsfit  sufficient  to  expase  a  man  to  aeeusatton,  or  ta 
•abject  him  to  pnnishment.  On  the  •tightest  Bns|neions,  Pizarrc^ 
comlemned  many  of  tj^e  mest  o^^nt  inhabitantaia  Peru  to  d^th. 
Carvajal,  witboot  searching  for  any  pretext  to  jwjtify  his  frvf "y^ 
aot  off  many  more.  The  numHi^r  of  those  wh.  ""f ^n  *^^i'*^s**S?4 
•f  the  eaeeatipffer,  was  not  rouc^  infc^n^r  ts|wJiat  feU  m  the  fields* 
and  the  greater  part  jyas  condemned  without  tbe  Ibrmabty  of  any 

^^VL  The  violence  with  which  the  eontendiiig  parties  treated 
their  onponenls  was  not  ai^jompaniei  with  iU  mual  atUndanU,  at* 
tachmMt  and  fidelity  U  those  with  whom  they  aeted*  The  lies  of 
honour,  which  oagbt  to  be  hold  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  prin- 
eiple  of  integrity f  Interwoven  as  thoroughly  in  tbe  Spanish  aharac-* 
ter  as  tluU  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have  been  orally  forgotten.^ 
Bven  r^ard  far  decency,  and  the  sense  of  slMkn^,  were  totally  lost. 
During  their  dissoations,  them  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in  Pern  wha 
dKd  not  abandon  the  party  vhisb  hp  had  originiMi/  espoused,  betray 
the  associates  with  whom  he  bad  oaited,  and  violate  the  enjsf^p- 
meats  under  which  he  had  eojtae.  The  viceroy  Nttgi|ez  Vela  waa 
rained  by  the  treachery  rf  Cepeda  and  the  other  jndgjBS  rf  the  royal 
andience,  who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  Ihaetion  to  have 
tapported  hit  authority.  The  chief  ailvisc^  and  companions  of 
Ooaaala  Pizarro's  revolt,  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit 
to  his  enemies.  His  fieet  was  given  up  to  Gasca,  by  the  man  whom 
he  had  singled  out  among  his  ofiieers  to  entrust  uith  that  impor- 
tant command.  On  the  day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an  army 
•r  vetbrans,  in  m^  of  tha  enemy;  threw  dowa  ^heir  arms  witlw>ia 
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striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often  eondneted 
them  10  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and  avowed  eomtenpt 
of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  laaih  and 
bind  them  together  in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  ia 
only  where  men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  goyemoieat, 
where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  %vhere  immense  wealth  may  coTer 
the  crimes  by  which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  t# 
the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  perfidy  and  corruption  preraleot 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

§CVII.  On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  every  aor- 
ner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranqir^'i^v  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly re-established.  But  two  very  interesting  objects  still  remaia- 
ed  to  occupy  the  president's  attention  The  ohe  was  to  find  imne- 
diately  such  employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and  dariog 
adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled,  as  might  preveat 
them  from  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other,  to  bestow  proper 
gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  raloar  lie  had  beea 
iodebicd  Ur  |,ig  success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  tome  wat^ 
sure  accomplish**!!  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  proteeate 
the  conquest  of  CfiTn^  ^pd  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  an- 
dertake  the  discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De 
la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  those  leaders,  together  with  the  hop«» 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rising  to  consequence  in  tome  onezplor- 
ed  country,  alluring  many  of  the  most  iirdigeat  and  desperate  sol- 
diers to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off  no  eonsiderable  perttoa 
of  that  motinouft  spirit  which  Gasca  dreaded. 

§  CVIll.  The  Matter  was  an  affair  of  greater  diffiealty.  and  to  be 
adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.     The  rcfiarfiai- 
entosy  or  allotments  of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  bo  dittrilHitedt 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  forfeiture  of  the  former  potsMforii 
exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly  refit.    Gasea,  when  now 
absolute  master  of  this  immense  properfy,  retained  the  tame  disia- 
terested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  professed,  and  refiiBed 
to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.    Bat  the  nnoiber 
of  claimants  was  great;  and  whilst  the  vatiity  or  avarice  of  every 
individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and  esti mailed  the  re- 
compense which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  «rere 
s6  extravagant,  that  it  i^as  Impossible  to  satisfy  all.    Gaaea  Usieii- 
ed  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention;  and  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  several 
claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Luna  a&d 
a  single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Caeeo.    Tbetc 
he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to  each  a  district  of  laads  and  a 
number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  past  services 
and  future  importance.     But  that  he  mightget  beyond  the  reaahof 
the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  foresaw  woald  haiat 
out  on  (he  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the  impartial 
equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  itfor 
some  days  after  his^ departure.  ^ 

§  CIX.  The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  deereeof  par- 
lition*  was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  e»- 
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uUtion,  envy,  shame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  whieh  most 
veheioeBtly  agitate  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and 
tbeir  interest  are  deeply  affected,  eonspired  in  adding  to  its  violence. 
It  broke  oat  with  all  the  fury  of  military  insolenee.  ,  Calumny, 
threats,  and  enmes,  were  ponred  out  openly  upon  the  president.  He 
was  aeensed  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of  injustice.  Among 
soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been 
sooa  followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  began  to 
tnm  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them 
to  stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  inter- 
positions of  government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  matinoas 
apirit,  and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  pre- 
aent. 

$  ex.  Oasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was  suppressed 
rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to 
soothe  the  malcontents,  by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by 
promuing  repartimientoSf  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by 
caressing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  security  migh^ 
rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable  than  their  good  affection,  he  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  successors  in  office,  by  re-es- 
tablishing the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  roval  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  op- 
pression, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, without  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from 
their  labour.  Having  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, Oasca,  longing  to  return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed 
the  ^vernment  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for 
Spain.*  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last 
years,  there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  roval  revenue,  he 
earned  with  him  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  public  money^ 
which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  administration  enabled  him  to 
save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

$  CXI.  He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal  ad- 
miration of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed, 
highly  conspicuous.  Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds;  with 
a  train  so  simple,  that  only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  - 
equipping  him,  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his 
address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those  defects,  and  seemed  to 
create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs.  He  acquired  such  a 
naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  bo* 
dy  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to 
Pern.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hi- 
therto attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  usurpation,  he  estab- 
lished the  government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful 
sovereign..  But  the  praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded 
by  that  whieh  his  virtue  merited.  After  residing  in  a  country  where 
wealth  presented  allurements  which  had  seduced  every  person  who 
had  hitherto  possessed  power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying 
station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  unsuspected.  After 
distribnting  among  his  countrymen  possessions  of  greater  extent  and 
value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or 
nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty;  and  at 
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the  very  tiae  when  he  broaght  toeh  a  large  reerait  (o  tha  rml 
treasurj,  he  wtt  obliged  to  apply  by  petitioa  for  a  small  fan  IaM- 
eharge  some  petty  debts  wbieh  lie  had  eontraeted  daring  flhe  — raa 
of  his  serviee.  Charles  was  not  insensible  to  snoh  disinlercitetf 
merit.  Oasea  wa^  received  by  him  with  the  moot  distinnidiiaf^ 
marks  of  esteem,  and  beinc  promoted  to  the  bishonrie  of  ftlennin^ 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranqaillty  nf  retirrmf  tj 
respected  by  his  eoantry,  honoarsid  by  his  sovereign,  and  hnlnf«d 
by  all. 

NotwithsUnding  all  Gasaa's  wise  regolations,  the  tranqnility  nf 
Pern  was  not  of  long  eontinuanee.  in  a  country,  where  the  anthinri- 
ty  of  government  had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevm* 
lenee  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  where  they  were  disappointed  leaden 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  wan 
not  difficult  to  raise  combustion.  Several  sueoossive  insarreeltoaa 
desolated  the  country  for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce, 
were  only  transient  storms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  t«r- 
bulenee  of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public  motivao,  tim 
detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  history.  These  oomuMtiMo 
in  Pern,  like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  tfan  naiaral 
or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carrying  affihe 
corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  disorders,  tfey  ens* 
tributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen  the  society  which  at  first  th^ 
threatened  (o  destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  th!e 
first  invudcrs  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  adveatortri 
whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each 
other's  hands.  Kach  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed 
In  the  struggle,  gradually  cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  tariM- 
lent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or  banishing  their  •ppoaents. 
Men  lets  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and  more  aoenstomed  to  oMva 
in  the  path  of  sober  iai  neaccahie  industry,  settled  in  Pern;  and  the 
royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as  firmly  there  an  in  tha 
other  Spanish  colonies. 
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pffo|ierty-^l2ffects  of  this.  §  XL.  Iiu^quality  of  ranks.  ^  XLI .  8ute  of  arts. 
S  XUI.  Improved  sUte  of  apiculture.  §  XUII.  Their  buildingrs.  ^  XUV. 
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of.  §  LV.  Cali.omia.  its  state — And  probability  of  its  improving.  §  LVI- 
Tucatan  and  Honduras — Tlieir  decliner— And  revival.  §  LTIL  Costa  Rica 
and  Veragua.  §  LVlIi.  Chili,  §  LIX.  Excellence  of  its  climate  and  soil. 
%  LX.  Cause  of  its  being  neglected  by  the  Spaniards — Prospect  of  its  im- 
provement, i  LXI.  Provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plai^i^Northeni 
and  southern  division.  §  LXll.  View  of  the  latter.  §  LXIII.  Other  territo- 
ries of  Spain— Darien.  §  LXIV.  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  §  LXV. 
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$  I.  AS  tke  emiqaest  of  the  tw6  great  empires  of  Mexieo  and  Pe- 
ru forora  the  fttost  splendid  aad  interestiog  period  in  the  history  of 
Ameriea,  a  view  of  their  poliiieal  instiintions,  and  a  description  of. 
their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  speeies  to  the  eon- 
templatbn  of  intelligent  observers  in  a  rerj  singular  stage  of  its 
progress.* 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexicoand 
JPem  may  be  eonsidered  as  polished  states.  Instead  of  small,  Inde- 
pendent, hostile  tribes,  struggling  for  snbsistanee  amidert  %ioods  and 
nsarshes,  strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unaequainted  with  sabordi- 
iiation,  and  almost  without  the  appearanee  of  r^pilar  government, 
we  find  countries  of  great  extent  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign,  the  inhabitants  colleeted  together  in  cities,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the  muintenanee 
and  security  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  esta- 
l»lished,  the  authority  of  religion  recognised,  many  of  the  arts  esten- 
tial  to  life  brought  tcr  some  degree  ef  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of 
•oeh  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

$  fl.  But  if  the  comparison  he  made  with  the  people  of  the  an- 
eient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will  be 
conspicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  enti- 
tled to  rank  with  those  nations  whieh  merit  the  name  of  civilised. 
The  people  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
trihes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  useful  me- 
tali^  and  the  progreis  which  they  had  made  in  extending  their  do- 
minion Ofer  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The  Mexicans 
bad  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys^  ducks,- a  species 
«f  Bmall  dogs,  and  rabbits.  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the 
means  of  subiiiteiiee  were  rendered  somewhat  nK»re  plentiful  and  se- 
etrr^^  than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting; '  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  ef  ileriviilg 
any  aid  from  their  ministry  in  carrying  on  Works  of  laboar.  Tm 
Peruvians  seem  to  have  neglected  the  inforionr  animab^  and  htA 
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not  rendered  any  of  them  domeilie  except  the  duek;  but  thej  welVc 
more  fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  te  their 
country,  of  a  form  which  bears  some  ret emblanec  to  a  deer,  aa4 
some  to  a  camel,  and  it  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  sbeep.-7 
-Under  the  protection  of  man,  this  species  multiplied  greatly.  lu 
wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with  food.  It 
was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility.  It  was  never  used  Tor 
draught;  and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  eoootry, 
its  service,  if  we  may  judge  by  incideius  that  occur  in  the  early 
Spanish  writers,  was  not  very  extensive  among  the  Peruviani  is 
their  original  state. 

In  tracing  the  Kne  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilizalios, 
the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  domioios 
over  the  animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  isi- 
portance  in  their  progress  In  our  continent,  long  after  men  bad 
attained  both,  society  continued  in  that  state  which  is  denominated 
barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  command  over  nature  which  these 
confer,  many  ages  elapse,  before  industry  becomes  so  regular  as  to 
render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  arts  which  supply  the  waoti 
and  furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  bi*ought  to  any  coiuide- 
rable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of  vari- 
ous institutions  requisite  in  a  well-ordered  society.  The  Mexieaai 
and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid 
of  domestic  animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improve- 
ment their  power  was  so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeblp,  (hat 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond  the  infaii- 
cy  of  civil  life. 

$  III.  After  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most  singa* 
lar  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  state  of  both  the  great 
empires  in  America,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  (he 
constitution  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  aseer- 
tain  their  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their  prop^ 
station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  WorM,  and  the  polished 
sUtes  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  had  risen  above 
the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

§  IV.  Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Butosr 
acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not,  from  that  eireo0« 
stance^  more  complete.  What  1  have  remarked  concerning  the  de- 
fective and  inaccurate  information  on  which  we  must  rely  with  res- 
pect to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage  tribes  in  Ameriea, 
may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
Cortes,  and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied  him,  M 
not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  history  wiUi 
new  observations  They  undertook  their  expedition  in  quest  of  oi»e 
object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  toward  ag 
other.  Or,  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  iw 
occupations  of  war  ceased,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspcao- 
ed,  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  people  whomthey  had  iavao* 
ed,  drew  their  attention,  theinquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  eos- 
dncted  with  so  little  sagacity  and  precision,  that  the  accounts  gi^ 
by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  established  in  the  Mexiewi  «w- 
arehy  are  superfieialy  confused,  and  inexplicable*    It  is  rather &•■ 
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taeidenti  wimh  they  relate  oeeatroiially,  than  from  their  own  de- 
doetioM  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  tome  idea  of  the 
geaios  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  obseurity  in  which  the 
igaoranee  of  its  eonqaerors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexieo,  was 
augmented  by  the  superstition  of  those  who  sueeeeded  them.  As 
the  memory  of  past  events  was  preserved  amon^^  the  Mexieans  bv 
figures  painted  on  slcins,  on  eotton  eloth^  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  eompre- 
liend  their  meaning,  and  stroek  with  their  uneonth  forms,  conceived 
them  to  be  monomenti  of  idolatry  whieh  oni^ht  to  bo  destroyed,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  ,(o 
an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the 
first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  aneient  Mexican  sto- 
ry as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In  conse- 
anenee  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New 
pain  Twhich  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament,)  whatever 
knowledge  of  remote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  no  information  remained  concerning  the 
macient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived 
from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their  historical  paintin,^s 
that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zummaraga.  From  the 
experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifest^  that  the  memory  of  past 
transactiotts  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted  with 
any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which  are  sop. 
posed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number^ 
*nd  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertaisty  of  the 
former,  and  the  obsenritv  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  ivhat  intelli- 

Saco  can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the 
vanish  writers.* 

*  Id  tbe  first  edition,  I  observed  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  ptintings,  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever 
knowledge  they  might  have  conveyed  was  etiHrefy  lost.  Every  candid  reader 
roast  have  perceived  that  the  ezprestion  was  inaccurate;  as  in  a  few  lines  after- 
wards  I  mention  some  ancient  paintings  to  be  still  extant.  M.  Clavigero,  not 
satisfied  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  labours  to  render  it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes 
the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence.  He  reprehends  trith  great  asperity  the  ac- 
count which  I  gave  of  the  scanty  materials  for  wrKing  the  ancient  history  of 
Mexico.  My  words,  however,  arc  almost  the  saipe  with  those  of  Torquemada, 
who  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  witA  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Mexicans  than  any  Spanish  author,  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6. 
M.  Clavigero  himselr  gives  a  description  o^the  destruction  of  ancient  paintings 
in  almost  the  same  terms  I  have  used;  and  mentions,  as  an  additional  reason  of 
there  bemg  so  small  number  of  ancient  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
the  natives  have  become  so  solicitoiis  to  preserve  and  conceal  them,  that  it  is 
**difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them."  No  point 
can  be  more  ascertained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintinjgs  have 
lieea  preserved.  Though  several  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  Itfexican  empire,  no  engravings  from  Mexican  paintings  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  except  thMe  by  Purchas,  Gemelli  Carreri, 
and  Lorenzaoa.  It  affords  me  some  satisfactioo,  that  tai  the  course  of  my  re- 
searches, I  have  discoTcred  two  collections  of  Mzican  paintings  which  were  on- 
known  to  former  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I  poblishedi  s  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original,  and  gives  no  h^fg^  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made 
in  the  art  of  paaitin|f.  1  cannot  conjecture  what  could  induce  M.  Clavigero  to 
cipress  some  dissatisfaction  with  me  for  having  published  it  without  the  sasM 
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$  V.  Aeeonling  to  the  aeeoant  of  the  Meiieang  themselves,  tbdr 
empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their  eonntry,  as  they  relttCi 
was  originally  possessed,  rather  than  peopled,  by  small  independ- 
ent tribes,  whose  mode  of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
rudest  sava.^s  uhich  we  have  described.  But  about  a  period  eor« 
responding  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  Christiu 
era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive  migrations  from  unknown 
regions  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  and  settled  in  differeot 
provinces  of  «^i:a/iuac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Rpaio.  Theie, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to 
the  arts  of  social  life*  At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polished  thas 
any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Californias 
Gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake 
near  the  centre  of  the  country.  After  residing  there  about  fift? 
years,  they  founded  a  town,  since  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
•Mexico^  which  from  homhie  beginnings  soon  grew  to  be  the  moit 
considerable  city  in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans,  lon5  after 
tliey  were  established  in  their  new  possessions,  continued,  like  other 
martial  trities  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion,  am! 
uere  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  such  an  were  en- 
titled to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  valour.  But  amosg 
them,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  exteih 
sive,  the  supreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  single  person:  aini 
when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Montezu- 
ma was  the  ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election. 

$  VL  Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  concerning tlie 
progress  of  their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration  was 
very  short.  Fn>m  the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can 
reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  monarehial  government,  not  above  a  hundred' and  thirtj 
years,  according  to  one  acconnt,  or  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven, ac- 
cording to  another  computation,  had  elapsed,  ff,  on  one  hand,  we 
suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to 
have  «ub«isted  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanish  aeeounM 
of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  national  ednoation,  to  t^ach  their  children  to  repeat  the  hiito- 
rical  songs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the 

coloura  it  has  in  tlve  orig-inal  painting.  He  m\(:^ht  have  recollected,  tbit 
neither  Porchas,  nor  Gcmcili  Carreri,  nor  lx)rcrizftna,  thought  it  ncccsitfy 
to  colour  the  prints  which  they  have  pubHshed,  and  tlicy  have  never  been  cen- 
sured on  that  account.  Ho  may  rest  assured,  that  thooirh  the  colours  in  the 
paintings  in  the  Impend  Library  arc  remarkably  bright,  th'ey  are  laid  on  with- 
out art,  and  without  •*  any  of  that  regard  to  lijrht  and  shade,  ot  the  rules  of  pff- 
gpective,"  which  M.  Clavlgero  requires.  If  the  public  express  any  desire 
to  have  the  seven  paintings  still  in  my  possession  engfavetl,  I  am  ready 
to  commtmicate  them.  The  print  published  by  Oemelli  Carreri  of  the  route  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  halH 
the  capital  of  their  empii-e,  Crrtirchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.  is  the  most  finisbetl  mo- 
nument of  art  brought  from  the  Ncv/  World,  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of 
it  will  satisfy  every  one,  that  the  annals  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  nrtnuet 
must  be  very  meagre  and  imperfect. 
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knowledge  of  past  trantaetions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited.—- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the 
aaliquities  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  less  diffiealt  to  account  eith^  for 
tliat  improved  state  of  society,  or  for  the  extensive  dominion  to  whi^h 
their  empire  had  attained,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
iafancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when  every  eircumstance  is 
favonrable  to  their  progress,  ihey  advance  so  slowly  towards  any 
maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexi« 
eans  seem  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  the 
splendid  descriptions  which  hare  been  given  of  their  government 
and  manners. 

$  VII.  But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  eonjeetures  that  history  decides 
with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  facts 
as  the  foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  prooonuee. 
In  colleeting  those  which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present 
inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of  considerable  progress  in 
civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around 
it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from 
comparing  tbem^  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates. 

$  VIII.  In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was 
perfectly  understood,  and  established  in  its  full  extent.  Amon^se- 
irerai  savage  tribes,  we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  se- 
parate and  exclusive  possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known;  and 
that  among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  aid  ill-defined.  But  in 
Mexico,  where  agrienlture  and  industry  h»d  made  some  progress, 
the  distinetion  between  property  in  land  a/id  property  in  goods  had 
taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  to  another  by  sale  or  bar- 
ter; both  might  descend  by  inheritancr*  £very  person  who  could 
be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property  in  land.  This,  however, 
they  held  by  various  tenures.  Somf  possessed  it  in  full  right,  and  it 
descended  to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  de- 
rived from  the  office  or  dignity  wh/eh  they  enjoyed;  and  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  Both  these  modes 
of  occupy ing  land  were  deeoKd  noble,  and  peculiar  to  the  citizens 
of  the  highest  elass.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  families.  This  was  cnlUvated  by  the  ioint  labour  of  the  whole, 
its  produce  was  deposited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  divided  among 
them  according  to  their  respsctive  exigencies.  The  members  of  the 
CalpuUeej  or  associations,  fould  not  alienate  their  share  of  the  eom- 
moB  estate;  it  was  an  indivisible  permanent  property  destined  for 
the  support  of  their  families.  In  consequence  of  this  distribution 
of  the  territory  of  the  state,  every  man  had  an  interest  in  its-welfare, 
and  the  happiness  sf  the  individual  was  conneeted  with  the  public 
aeeurity. 

$  IX.  Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the 
Mexiean  empire  from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, is  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  con- 
tinues in  a  rude  slate,  the  wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand 
so  little  in  need  of  mutual  assistance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd 
together  are  extremely  feeble.    Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is. 
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•0  imperfeety  (bat  it  eaaoot  seeare  iHbtUteMe  for  uy  eoMidenHi 
number  of  familiei  settled  id  one  spot.  They  li?e  disperMd^at  Ibis 
period^  from  choiee  at  well  as  from  neeessitj,  or  at  the  otraost  u* 
semble  in  small  hanleU  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whieh  snppliii 
(hem  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  lefl  open  by  natufe, 
or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  aeenstoned  to  this 
mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  which  they  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  were  astonished  on  entering  New  Spain,  to  M 
(he  natives  residing  in  towns  of  such  extent  as  reseaibled  those  si 
Europe.  In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  eomparei 
Zempoalla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  sise,  to  tbe 
cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country  ^  hen,  afterwards,  tkf 
visited  in  succession  TIascala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezenee,  and  Mei' 
ieo  itself,  their  amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led  then  ts 
convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populousness  borderingon  wksi 
is  incredible*  Even  when  there  is  leisure  for  observation,  and  ts 
.     interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of  the  nnmberof 

feople  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  much  exag|ertted. 
t  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  ae- 
customed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  nsgii- 
fv,in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and  eonqoetH, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raited 
their  descriptions  eonsiderably  above  truth*  For  this  reason,  loas 
eonsiderable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  eaJeulatioM  tf 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fiithe 
standard  of  their  popoAatiun  much  lower  than  they  have  done;  ^ 
still  they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence,  as  are  nsttsiM 
found  but  among  people  >iho  have  made  some  considerable  prsgretf 
in  the  arts  of  social  life.*  From  their  accounts^  we  can  hardly  ssp 
pose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  (Ve  empire,  to  have  contained  fewer  that 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

$  X.  The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  i«  t 
symptom  of  improvement  no  lets  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  etrif 
ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so  sample,  that  each  man  is  soflBeieot- 
ly  master  of  them  all,  to  gratify  ev«ry  demand  of  his  own  liwi^ 
desires.  The  savage  can  form  bis  U»w,  point  his  arrows,  rear  hii 
hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  to' 
more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have  augmented  the  n^astt 
of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  productions  of  art 
became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  tbeb  li* 
brie,  that  a  particular  course  of  education  was  reouisite  towardi 
'  forming  the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmaB•lli^ 
In  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  th«  distinction  of  profesitsai 
increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  UMmerous  and  miaale  art* 
divioions.  Amons  the  Mexicans,  this  sepai%tion  of  the  arts  d^m* 
sary  in  life  had  taken  place  to  a  considerable  txtent,  ThefbsetieBi 
of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  ieveral 
other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different  persons.  Each  was  reca* 
larly  instructed  in  his  calling;  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  eoaSa- 
ed;  and  by  assiduous  applioation  to  one  object,  together  with  tw 
persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artisans  a^*'*^ 
to  degree  of  tteatness  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond  what  eti«d 

*  See  Koto  XXXi 
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iMve  beeo  eipeeted  from  tiM  rude  took  wMeh  ihtj  employed.  Tbeir 
Tarioos  prodoetions  were  broaght  ioto  eommeree;  and  by  the  ex- 
efaange  of  tiiem  In  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  eitiet,  not  only 
were  their  mvtaal  wants  supplied,  in  saeh  orderly  intereourse  as 
ebaraeterises  an  improved  state  of  soeiety^  bat  their  industry  was 
Asily  rendered  persevering  and  inventive. 

$  XI.  The  distinetion  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  em- 
pire is  the  next  eireumstanee  that  merits  attention.    In  surveying 
(he  savage  tribes  in  America,  we  observed,  that  eonseiousness  of 
o^aality  and  impatience  of  subordination,  are  sentiments  natural  to 
man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  lifle.     During  peace,  the  authority  of  a 
superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little 
Aoknowlcdged.     Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property,  the  difference  in 
eondif  ion  resulting  from  the  inei|uality  of  its  unknown.    Birth  or  ti- 
tles confer  no  pre-emincnee;  it  is  only  by  personal  merit  and  ae- 
eorapli»hments  that  distinetion  ean  be  acquired.    The  form  of  so- 
ciety was  very  different  among  the  Mexicans.     The  great  body  of 
the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.     A  considerable  num- 
ber, known  by  the  name  of  Ma^equesj  nearly  resembling  in  condition 
those  peasants  who,  under  various  denominations,  were  considered, 
faring  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  labour 
Attaohed  to  the  soil.    The  Mayeaues  could  not  change  their  place  of 
residence  without  permission  of  the  superior  on  whom  they  depend- 
^.     They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
wore  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cuN 
tivato  the  ground,  and  to  perform  several  kinds  of  servile  work.-^ 
Others  were  redueed  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of  domes- 
tie  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state.  Their 
condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  so 
Utile  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not 
Bobjeeted  to  any  punishment.  Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were 
treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.  The 
pobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  clas- 
ses, to  eaeh  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.     Some  of 
these  titles,  like  their  lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpet- 
ual sneeession.    Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  con- 
ferred during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinction.     The  monarch, 
exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power,  and  supreme  dignity..-^ 
Thns  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established,  in  a  line 
of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
flsember  of  the  community.  Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
aad  what  he  owed.    The  people  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  % 
dress  of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to 
those  of  the  nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  utmost  submissive  re- 
Torenoe.  In  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face.     The  nobles  them- 
selves, when  admitted  to  an  audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered 
barefcoted,  is  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage 
approaching  to  adoration.     This  respect  due  from  inferiors  to  those 
above  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  such  ceremonious  aecnracyy 
that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and 
idiom.   The  Mexican  tongne  abounded  in  expressions  of  reverence 
and  courtesy.  The  stile  and  appellations,  used  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween equaJs,  would  have  h^en  so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one 
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in  a  loiver  sphere,  when  he  aaeosted  a' person  in  hia^hef  rank,  u  (• 
be  deemed  an  ioMilt.*  It  is  only  in  toeietiesi  whieh  time  and  the  ii- 
Btitution  of  regular  government  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we 
find  iueb  an  orderly  arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  aid 
saeh  niee  attention  paid  to  their  various  rights. 

§  Xll.  The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarised  and  besded 
to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submitting  to  raonarehial  gof- 
ernment.  But  the  descriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws»  by  the 
Spaniards  who  overturned  (hem,  are  so  inaeeurate  and  eontradiett* 
ry,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their  eonstitntion  witk 
any  precision.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  monarehs  of  Meiics 
as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  pleasure,  with  respect  lo 
every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions,  we  discover  the 
traces  of  established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  cireia- 
scribe  the  power  of  the  erown^  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  prifi- 
leges  of  the  nobles  which  seem  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  ill 
encroachments.  This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  fnu 
inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexie&s  ps- 
liey.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system  of  govera- 
meat,  and  introduced  a  pure  despotism.  He  disregarded  the  so- 
eient  laws,  violated  the  privileges  held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  bis 
subjects  of  every  order  to  the  level  of  slaves.  The  chiefs,  or  aeblei 
of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the  yoke  with  such  reluctance*  that, 
from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  ri^ti, 
many  of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreitf 
power  against  their  domestic  oppressor.  It  is  not  then  under  tie 
dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  government  of  his  predeces- 
sors, that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and  geoistof 
Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  Ihe  elec* 
tion  of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variaties. 
That  body  of  citizens,  which  may  be  distinsnished  by  the  namesf 
nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respectable  order  in  the  stale. 
They  were  of  various  ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their 
honours  were  acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  manpers.  Their 
number  seems  to  have  been  great.  According  to  an  aiithor  aeeai- 
tomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  ia  the 
Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  Jus  tern* 
tones  about  a  hundred  thousand  people,  and  subordinate  to  these, 
there  were,  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower  class.  Theter- 
ritories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tozeueo  and  Tacnba  were  hardly 
inferiour  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  monareh.  Bach  of  (heie 
possessed  complete  territorial  jurisdietion,  and  levied  taxes  fre* 
their  own  vassals.  But  all  followed  the  standard  of  Mexico,  in  wsT) 
serving  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and 
most  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  constitution,  anin^ 
of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  dis- 
cern its  three  distinguishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  v* 
roost  independent  authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  ttaie 
of  subjection,  and  a  king  entrusted  with  the  executive  power  of  lh< 
state,  its  spirit  and  principles  seem  to  have  operated  in  t|ic.^^^ 
World  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ancient.     The  jurisdiclisit  •• 

•  See  Notn  XXXI. 
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tbe  erown  wu  eitremely  limited.  All  real  and  effective  anthority 
was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  exeess  of  their  own 
ri^ts.  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  sovereign.  By  a  fandaraental  law  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  provided  that  the  king  shonid  not  determine  concerning 
any  point  of  general  importance,  without  the  approbation  of  a  eoun- 
eil  composed  of  the  prime  nobility.  Unless  he  obtained  their  eon- 
sent,  he  eoold  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor  coald  he  dispose  of 
the  most  considerable  branch  of  the  ^nblic  revenue  at  pleasure:  it 
was  appropriated  to  certain  purposes  horn  which  it  could  not  be  di- 
verted by  the  regal  authority  alone.  In  order  to  secure  full  effect 
to  those  eonstitntional  restraints,  the  Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit 
Iheir  erown  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but  disposed  of  it  by  election. 
The  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  six  electors, 
of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeoeo  and  Tacuba  were  always  two.  From 
respeet  for  ihe  family  of  their  monarehs,  the  ehoice  fell  generally 
upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of 
their  prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collate- 
rals of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  oAen  preferred  to 
those  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  decent.  To  this  maxim 
in  their  policT)  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  suc- 
cession of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short 
period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power  whieh  it  had  attained 
when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain, 

$  XIII.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarehs  continu- 
ed to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercised  with  little  osten- 
tation. But  as  their  authority  became  more  extensive,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that 
the  Spaniards  beheld  it;  and  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Monte- 
zuma's court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  silence, 
and  the  reverence  wifh  which  they  served  him;  the  extent  of  his 
roval  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  difi*erent  of- 
ficers, and  the  ostentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed, 
whenever  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  resemble 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the 
simplieity  of  the  infant  states  of  the  New  World. 

$  XIV.  But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the 
Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power;  they  manifested  it  more 
beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with  whieh  they  eondneted 
the  internal  administration  and  poliee  of  their  dominions.  Com- 
plete jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate 
vassals,  was  vested  in  the  erown.  Judges  were  appointed  for  each 
department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanish 
writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  whieh  they  founded  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  empire 
with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  what  takes  place  in 
societies  highly  civilized. 

$  XV.  Their  altention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ttCflt  was  DO  less  sagacious.    Taxes  were  laid  upon  land^  upon  the 
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aeqaisitions  of  industry,  and  upon  eommodilies  of  eT^rykindex* 
posed  to  sale  in  (he  public  markets.  These  duties  were  eonsidera- 
hle,  but  not  arbitrarj  or  uneqnal.  They  were  imposed  aefordis^ 
to  efitablished  rules^  and  eaeh  knew  what  share  of  the  eomm«in  har- 
den he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was  onkBewn,  all  the 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the  natural  prodoetioss 
of  all  the  diiferent  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  species  of 
maoufaeturc,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  it 
the  public  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor  supplied  his  »■• 
merou^  train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  army  during  the  war, 
with  food,  with  clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  est- 
dition,  neither  possessing  land  nor  engaged  in  comroeroe,  were  boasil 
to  the  performance  of  various  services.  By  their  stated  labomrthe 
crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  carried  on,  and  the 
va[rious  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor  were  built  and  kept  is 
repair  • 

§  XVf.  The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexietiis 
is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential  to  the  being  of  a  wdl  or- 
dered society,  but  in  several  regulationsof  inferior  conseqoeBce  with 
respect  to  police.  The  institution  which  I  have  already  meatisi* 
ed,  of  public  couriers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals^  to  eonvej  ia- 
telligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refiw* 
ment  in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Barope  at  thit 
period.  The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lakCf  with  artifieisi 
dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avennes  toit 
from  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  leat  Ingamkj 
than  labour,  seem  to  have  been  an  idea  that  could  not  have  oecorred 
to  any  but  a  civilised  people.  The  same  observation  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits  by  which  they  ess* 
veyed  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  from  a  considerable  distance,  iatt 
the  city,  along  one  of  the  causeways  t  The  appointment  of  a  niai- 
her  of  persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  is 
different  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen  during  the  night,  dii- 
covers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even  polished  nations  are  late  is 
acquiring. 

$  XVll.  The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  is  coasiJ- 
ered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement  Cor(6i« 
and  the  early  Spanish  authors,  describe  this  with  rapture, and  mai>' 
tain^  that  the  most  celebrated  European  artists  could  not  surpass  or 
even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  workmanship*  The/ 
represented  men,  animals,  and  other  objects,  by  such  adispositisBsf 
various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to  have  produced  ali  theeflests 
of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  with  truth  and  de* 
licacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  Ascribed  to 
be  of  a  lisbric  no  less  curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  geoertf 
descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  inperfeetiy 
polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the  works^ 
people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  withsif 
own,we  view  them  with  a  critical^and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.  Wheie- 
as,  when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority)  we  survey  the  arts  of  M* 
lions  comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  exeeated  bf 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantageS|  and|  in  the  warmth  of  •>' 

•See  Vote  XXXn.  t  See  No(e  XXXOI- 
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a^UaimtioB,  are  apt  to  represeoc  them  ag  prodaetions  more  finisbed 
than  they  really  are.  To  the  influenee  of  this  illusion,  withoot  sup- 
posing any  intention  to  deeeive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of 
annc  Spanish  authors,  in  their  aeeounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  deseriptionsy  but  from  considering  such  spe- 
cimens of  their  arts  as  are  still  preserved,  that  we  must  decide  eon- 
eermng  their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  ship  in  whieh  Cortes  sent  to 
Charles  Y.  the  most  enrioos  prodaetions  of  the  Mexican  artisans, 
which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  first  pillaged  the 
empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,  the  remains  of  their  ingenu- 
ity are  less  namerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians.  Whether  any 
#f  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still  extant 
in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold 
mad  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life^  are 
deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions, lately  opened  by  the  king  of  Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by 
persons  on  whose  judgment  and  taste  1  can  rely,  that  these  boasted 
^flbrti  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of  common  objects, 
or  very  coarse  imaces  of  the  human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute 
#f  grace  and  propnety/  The  justness  of  these  observations  is  con- 
firmed by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints  and  copper-plates  of  their 
paintings,  wlueh  have  been  nublished  by  various  authors.  In  them 
every  figure  of  men,  of  quaaropeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  re- 
presentation of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.f 

•  See  Note  XXXIV. 

f  As  &  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  M.  Cltvigero  makes  bis  stric- 
tnres  upon  my  History  of  America,  1  shall  publish  his  remarks  upon  this  pas- 
sage. **Thas  far  Robertson;  to  whom  we  answer,  first.  That  there  is  no  reason 
'*to  believe  that  those  rade  works  were  really  Mexican;  secondly,  That  aeiUier 
^4o  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  wttose  judgment  he  confides,  may  be 
**  persons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts 
"trequently  to  the  testimony  of  Gaji^e,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors, 
**  who  are  entirely  undeserving  of  credit;  thirdiv.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
**  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judges  to  be  certainly  Oriental, 
''are  really  Mexican."  When  an  author,  not  entirely  Restitute  of  integ- 
rity or  d'lsoemment,  and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character, 
asaerts  that  he  received  his  information  concer  ning  any  particular  point  from 
persons  **on  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  can  rely,"  a  very  slender  degree  of 
candour,  one  should  think,  might  induce  tlie  reader  to  believe  that  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether  un* 
worthy  of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art  which 
are  deposited  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  Lord 
Grantham,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  London  to  that  of  Ma- 
drid, and  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddllove,  chaplain  to  the  embassy:  and  it  was 
upon  their  authority  that  I  pconounced  the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the 
note,  to  he  of  Orienul  fabric.  4s  they  were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public 
character  when  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  America  was  published,  I 
thou^^ht  it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  names.  Did  their  decision 
cx>Bcemingf  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning  a  point  of  fact,  stand 
in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  traveller^ 
who,  in  describing  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  contains 
^specimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensils,  vases,  etc.  in  earthen.waret 
wretched  both  in  taste  and  execution."  Dillon's  Travels  through  Spain,  p.  77* 
As  Gage  composed  his  Sitrveif  of  J^cw  Spain  with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of 
a  new  convert,  I  have  paid  little  regard  to  his  testimony  with  respect  to  points 
relating  to  religion.  But  as  he  resided  in  several  provinces  in  New  Spam,  which 
travellers  seldom  visit,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  observed  their  manners  and 
laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed  myaelf  of  his  ^information  with  ns- 
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The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  h  as,  is  more  d« 
egant  The  scrawls  of  children  delineate  objects  almost  as  aeea- 
ralely. 

Bat  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  nay  be  ranked,  whes 
viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very  different  station  belongs  to 
them,  when  considered  as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  hisloricd 
monnments  of  its  policy  and  transactions;  and  they  become  euriou 
as  well  as  interejiting  objects  of  altention.  The  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  sf 
writing.  But  the  first  essays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contriboted 
more  thaji  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  were  very 
rode,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by  a  gradou 
N progression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to  transmit 
some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages;  when  the  grati- 
tude of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  a 
acrount  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity;  the  first  method  of  ae- 
complishing  thi^,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  de- 
lineate, in  the  best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  a^ 
tion  of  which  they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  tbii, 
which  has  very  properly  been  called  picture'tvritingf  we  find  traces 
among  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader 
returns  from  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  redpaiat 
acratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures  which  represent  the  order  of 
his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attaek« 
ed  tiie  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home.  To  those  sim- 
ple annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes  himself  with  hop* 
that  by  their  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  fii- 
ture  times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  coaatry- 
men>the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  works  of 
composition  and  design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  witk 
any  other  method  of  recording  transactions,  than  that  of  delinealii^ 
the  objects  \«hich  they  wished  to  represent  But  they  eonld  exhibit 
a  more  complex  series  of  events  in  progressive  order,  and  describe, 
^y  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king's  reiga 
from  his  accession  to  his  death;  the  progress  of  an  infant^  edoea- 
tion  from  its  birth  until  it  attains  to  the  ye^rs  of  maturity;  the  dif- 
ferent recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  warri- 
ors, in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some 
singular  specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  justly  considered  aa  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art 
brought  from  the  New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was 
published  by  Fureha«$  in  sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under 
its  tenmonarchs.  ihe  second  is  a  tribute-roll,  representing  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  third  is  a 
code  of  their  instiiutiuns,  domestic,  political,  and  military.  Aaother 
specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has   been   published  in  thirty-two 

pect  to  matters  where  re]i|;ious  opinion  could  have  little  influence.  Correal  1 
have  seldom  quoted,  and  never  res  cd  upon  liis  evidence  alone.  The  statios  m 
'Which  Ibai^ncz  wa»  employed  in  America^  as  wet)  as  the  credit  given  to  his  ve- 
racity by  printmg  his  Regno  Jesoitico  among  the  large  collection  of  documents 
published  (as  I  boUevc  by  authority)  at  Madrid,  A.  D.  ir6r,  iusiifics  mc  for  «p 
pealing  to  his  authority,  ^^^^^^^^^  by  GoOgi 
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^latet,  by  the  ptesent  arebbishop  of  Toledo.   To  both  are  annnexed 
a  full  explanation  of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  represent^ 
TFhieh   was  obtained  b^  the  Spaniards  from  I  be  Indians  well  ae« 
quainted  with  their  own  arts.    The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  h 
the  same.     They  represent  things  not  words.     They  exhibit  images 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanding.     They  may,  therefore,  - 
lie  considered  as  the  earliest  and  most  imperfect  essays  of  men  in 
their  progress  towards  discovering  the  art  ofwriting.     The  defects 
io  this  mode  of  recording  transactions  must  have  been  early  felt.  To 
paint  every  oeenrrence  was,  fn»m  its  nature,  a  very  tedious  opera- 
tion; and  as  affairs  heeame  more  complicated, and  events  multiplied 
in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk. 
Besides  this,  no  objects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense;  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as  pic- 
ture-writing could  not  convey  an  idea  of  ihetie,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  imperfect  art.  The  necessity  of  improving  it  must  have  roused 
and  sharpened   invention,  and  the  human  mind  holding  the  same 
eourse  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the 
a&me  successive  steps,  first  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hic" 
roglyphic;  next,  to  the  allegorical  symbol;  then  to  the  arbitrary 
character;  nntil,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered^ 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of  sound  employ- 
ed in  speech    In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  we  accordingly  per- 
ceive, that  this  progress  was  beeun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive 
inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
eorae  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  prin- 
cipal part  or  circumstance  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole.    In  the  annals  of  their  kings,  published  by  Puichas,  the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  represented  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  house;  but  in  order  to  point  out 
the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  pe- 
culiar emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes  artificial 
figures,  are  employed.     In  the  tribute  roll  published  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the 
town,  is  omitted  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it. 
The  Mexicans  seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances  beyond  this, 
towards  the  use  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In 
order  to  describe  a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  those  towns  which  he  subdued.     But  it 
is  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we  discern  any 
attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.     The  Mex- 
ican painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  convention^ 
for  this  purpose.     By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of 
their  kings'  reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury.     The  figure  of  a  circle  represented  a  unit,  and 
in  small  numbers,  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.    Lar- 
ger numbers  were  expressed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  such 
as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from  twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The 
short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advanc- 
ing farther  into  that  long  course  which  conducts  men  from  the  la^ 
hour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  alpha- 
hetie  writing.    Their  records,  notwithstandinz  some  dawn  of  such 
ideas  as  might  bare  Ie4  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can,  be  considy^ 
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as  little  more  than  a  species  of  pietore-writing,  so  far  improTed  ts 
to  mark  their  superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  Ameriea;  bit 
still  so  defective  as  to  prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  farbeyoid 
the  first  stage  in  that  progress  which  must  be  completed  before  aiy 
people  can  be  ranked  among  polished  nations.* 

$  XVIll.  Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered  as  a 
more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  improvement.  They  di« 
vided  their  year  into  eighteen  months,  each  consisting  of  twenty 
days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  ob> 
served  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed  in  that  tinei 
they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  wnich  were  properly  hi- 
terealary  days,  they  termed  supernutiierary  or  waste;  and  as  th^ 
did  not  belong  to  any  months  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performed  on  them;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pn- 
time.  This  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkaUs 
proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  npon  inqoiriei 
and  speculations,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state  never  tnm  tkeir 
Ihouents.t 

i  XlX.  Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  mattnen  ui 
policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  ess- 
siderably  refined.  But  from  other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  ssi- 
pect  that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  Botd^ 
fer  greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America, 

$  XX.  Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexieans  were  ii' 
cessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  then  ts 
hostility  seem  to  have  been  the  sama.  Thev  fought  in  order  to  grs- 
tify  their  vengeance,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  It 
battles  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners,  and  it  wu  by 
the  number  of  these  that  they  estimated  the  glory  of  victory.  If* 
captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were  sacrificed  withsst 
mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous  Joy  u 
among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  it  rose  to  even  witt- 
er excesses.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  As 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  boastinj 
of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies.  £ven  in  tlar 
civil  institutions  we  discover  traces  of  that  bai1>arous  dSspoiitisi 
which  their  system  of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  eonnsetlsn  sf 
the  empire  were  distinguished  hy  titles^  which  could  have  be^ai- 
sumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  bloody  This  ftroeity  sf 
character  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain  ibs 
Tlascalans,  the  people  of  Meehoaean,  aud  other  states  at  enmltf 
with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  ^tj- 
•oners. with  t)ie  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  combiiieii 
social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and  re^tdtf 
policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  aHa  the 
rights  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  sfwar 
abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  whit 

•See  Note XXXV. 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computings  lime,  and  every  other  particoiir  reUtiiJ 
to  tUeir  chronology,  have  been  considerably  elucidated  by  M,  Clavigm.  Tbe 
observations  and  theories  ol  the  Mexicans  concerning  ^hose  subjects  diicofer  i 
greater  progress  in  speculative  science  than  we  find  among  any  othcrpeoptea 
the  New  World.  ^     ^ 

♦  Ssc  Note  XXX  Vi 
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they  ftwe  ta  one  aiMtker.  Tlie  savage  fiphtt  to  dettrey,  the  eiii- 
ten  to  epiM|oer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  s^inss,  tke  latter 
has  aeAttired  lensibility  whieh  tempers  his  ra^.  To  this  sensibili- 
tj  the  Meiieans  seem  to  have  been  perfect  strangers,  and  among 
them  war  was  carried  on  with  so  maeh  of  its  original  barfoarily,  that 
we  cannot  bat  stfspcet  their  degree  of  civilisuition  to  have  been  very 
inperfeet. 

$  XXI.  Their  ftmeral  rites  were  not  less  Moody  than  those  of  the 
most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  distinguished  personage^ 
especially  of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  nnmber  of  his  attendants  ivere 
ehoccn  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world;  and  those  unfortunate 
irictims  lyere  put  to  death  without  merty^  and  buried  in  the  same 
tomb. 

$  XXIL  Thongh  their  agriculture  was  more  extenstve  than  that 
of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their  bow  Ibr  food,  it  seems 
aot  to  have  supplied  them  with  sneh  subsistenee  as  men  require 
trhen  engaged  in  efforts  of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear 
Bot  to  have  been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over 
the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vk^enr*  Both,  according  to 
their  observation,  were  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  en- 
4nre  fhtigue,  and  the  strensth  of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  se*- 
Tcral  Indians.  This  they  impnted  to  their  scanty  diet,  on  poor  fiire, 
Mifcient  to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  the  constitution. 
Sneh  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect  to  aiiy 
people  Airnished  plentifnlly  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  diffr- 
enlty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring  subsistenee  for  Ua  small  bo* 
^  of  soldiers,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontane*^ 
OM  productions  of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  tho 
Spanish  writers,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  state  of  cnhivatiov 
in  the  Mexican  empire. 

$  XXIU.  A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  to 
favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  women  gave  suck  to  their  chil- 
dren for  several  years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabif 
with  their  husbands.  This  precaution  acainst  a  burdensome  in- 
arease  of  progeny,  though  neoessaryy  as  1  have  already  observed^ 
among  savages,  who,  fpom  the  hfU'dships  of  their  condition,  and  the 
pf^cariousness  of  their  subsistenee,  find  it  impossible  to  rear  a  nu- 
■terols  lhmily,oan  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  continued  among  ^ 
people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

f  XXIY.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been 
ODUsidored,  and  with  justice,  ak  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  regular  government  and  poliee,  is  one  of  those 
fiMts  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  whieh  seems  to  have  been  ad>* 
nsitted  without  due  examination  or  sufficient  evidence.  The  Bpan- 
hh  historiatis,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of  their  countrymen,^ 
jire  accustomed  to  represent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretch-* 
tng  over  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  Ocean.     But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 

tossessed  hy  the  Otomies^  a  fierce  nneiviiized  people,  who  seem  to 
ave  been  the  residue  of  the  orimnal  inhabitants.  The  provinces 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the  Chu 
themecas^  and  other  tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  these  rettognised  the 
Mexican  monarch  as  their  superior.  Even  in  the  interionr  and 
more  level  country,  there  were  several  cities  and  provinces  which 
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had  DeTer  lubnitted  to  the  Mexiean  yoke.  Tlueala,  thoigh  oilf 
tweoty-one  leagoes  from  the  eapital  of  the  empire,  was  ao  indepen* 
dent  and  hostile  republic-  Cholnla,  though  •till  nearer,  had  beei 
subjected  onl)  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  thedpaniardii.  Te- 
peaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  teems  lo  bate 
been  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Mechoaeao,  the 
frontier  of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  wu  % 
powerful  kingdom,  remarkable* for  its  implacable  enmity  to  tbe 
Mexican  name.  By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  wu 
circumscribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  description  of  the  bpaoish  historiaai, 
should  be  considerably  moderated 

$  XXV.  In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several  states  la 
Mew  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  considera- 
ble intereourse  between  its  various  provinces.  Even  in  tbe  ioteri* 
our  country  not  far  distant  from  the  capital  there  scm  to  have  beet 
no  roads  to  facilitate  the  eommuniration  of  one  district  with  aoother; 
and  when  th^  Spaniard*  firiir  attempted  to  penetrate  into  its  seferal 
pro%  inees,  the>  had  to  open  their  way  through  forests  and  n&rtbcSi 
Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras  in  \o3i^ 
met  with  obntrucl  ions,  and  endured  hardships,  little  inferior  to  time 
with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most  uncivilized  re^oif 
of  America.  In  some  places  he  could  hardl,?  force  a  passage  tbrooek 
impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  InotberiK 
found  so  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in  dtapr 
of  perif^hing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ili  with  the  pompon 
description  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mexieaa  poliee  sad 
industry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America  Here  and  there 
a  trading  or  a  war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led 
from  one  settlement  to  another,  but  generally  there  appeared  BoiigB 
of  an}  established  communication,  few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer 
monuments  of  art. 

§  XXYI.  A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  i■te^ 
course  no  less  striking*  is  their  want  of  money,  or  noroe  uoiveriil 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  commodities.  The  dii- 
covery  of  this  is  among  the  steps  «f  greatest  consequence  io  the 
progress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  transaitioM 
must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,and  so  limited,  that  we  may  boldlj 
pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career. 
The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  such  high  anti- 
quity in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  ho  far  beyond  the  era  of  aotheatie 
history,  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  societj.— 
The  precious  metals  seem  to  have  been  early  employed  for  this  pir* 
pose,  and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisibility,  and  Dtoy 
*  other  Qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  eomnoo  stan- 
dard than  any  other  sobsiaiiee  of  which  nature  has  given  t»  the 
command.  But  in  the  New  World,  where  these  metals  abonad  mo*t 
this  use  of  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies  of  rode  tribes,  or 
of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did  not  call  lor  it.  All  their 
commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  i^ 
ranee  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that  exehao^ 
of  commodities  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  tomhri  ef 
life,  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  ao  CTiileBee  of  tbe  infaat  state  « 
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:t1ieir  policy.  But  even  in  the  New  World  the  loeonvenienee  of 
ivanting  Rome  general  instroment  of  eommeree  began  to  be  felt,  and 
some  efl'uru  were  made  towards  nupplying  that  defect.  The  Mexi- 
«ani,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  cities  gave 
rise  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than  in  any  other  part  of  A  me* 
rica,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common  standard  of  value,  which  ren-^ 
dered  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life>  the  nuts  or  almonds 
of  cocoa«  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal  consump- 
tion,  that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received  in 
return  for  commodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one 
wished  to  dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  co* 
eoa,  which  he  might  expect  in  exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be 
the  utmost  length  vihieh  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the 
discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if 
the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbar- 
ity, this  expedient  for  supplying  that  want,  should  be  admitted,  on 
the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  lens  satisfyinc,  of  some  progiess  which 
the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and  eivilizatioui  beyond  the 
savage  tribes  aronnd  them. 

$  XXVII.  In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican  provinces 
when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors  Even  their  cities,  extensive  and 
papulous  as  they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people.  The 
description  of  TIaseala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village. 
A  number  of  low  straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  ae- 
cording  to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stoncy 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  recei%e<r 
by  a  door,  so  low  that  it  coold  not  be  entered  upright.  In  Mexico^ 
though  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation^  the  disposition  of  the 
houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the  greater  part  was 
equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  pub- 
lic edifices,  appear  to  have  been  sueh  as  entitled  them  to  the  high 
praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the 

g;real  temple  of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has 
een  represented  as  a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  su^h  a  height^ 
that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps, 
was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a  square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone. 
Its  base  on  each  side  extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreasing  gradual- 
ly as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of 
about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.  All  the  other  celebrat«> 
ed  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mexico.*  Such 
structures  sonvey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity; 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple  could 
have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work. 

$  XXVIII.  Greater  (%kill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  historians^  in  the  houses  of  the  emperor  and  in 

f  Sec  Note  XXX  VU. 
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IhoM  of  the  priBcipal  nobility.  There,  some  ekganee  of  deMgt 
was  visible,  and  a  eommodious  arrangement  ^f  the  apartments  was 
attended  to.  But  if  baildings  corresponding  to  saeh  deseriplions  had 
ever  existed  in  the  Mexiean  cities,  it  is  probable  that  some  remiiss 
of  them  would  still  be  visible.  From  the  manner  in  whieh  Cortei 
eandQeted  the  siege  of  M^xieo,  we  ean  indeed  easily  aeeoant  for  the 
total  deslraetton  of  whatever  had  any  appearance  of  splendoor  ii 
that  capital.  But  as  only  two  eenturies  and  a  half  have  elapsel 
since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible  tkat 
in  a  period  so  short,  every  ventage  of  this  boasted  elegante  vd 
grandeur  shonid  have  disappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  eitie»,  par« 
tieularly  in  those  whieh  did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  oftbs 
conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins  which  ean  be  considered  as  msas* 
nents  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  (he  rudest  Tndiaas,  there  are  boildiogi  tf 
greater  extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling- houses.  Soek 
as  are  destined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  whieball 
assemble  on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edi« 
fiees,  when  compared  with  the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicaoi  (bs 
dtsttnetion  of  ranks  was  established,  and  properly  was  uneqaallj 
divided,  the  number  of  distinguished  structures  in  their  towns  wosM 
•f  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  America  But  tbite 
teem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solia  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  ths 
pompons  epithets  which  aome  Spanish  authors  employ  io  deier^- 
lag  them*  it  is  probable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  beib 
•B  a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  with  the  same  slight  matenili 
whieh  the  Indians  em^iloyed  in  their  common  buildings,*  and  tiae, 
n  a  space  mueb  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  ban 
awept  away  all  remains  of  them.f 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  bs 
evident,  that  the  state  of  soeiety  in  Mexico  was  considerably  ii* 
vaaeed  beyond  that  of  the  savage  tribes  whieh  we  have  delineated* 
But  it  is  no  less  mfanifeet,  (hat  with  respect  to  many  particulars, tie 
Bpani«h  accounts  nf  (h«Mr  progress  appear  to  be  highly  embeiltshM* 
There  is  not  a  more  frequent  or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deeepti»i 
in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of  savage  nations,  or  of  saehai 
are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of  applying  to  them  the  saiBei 
and  phrases  appropriated  to  the  InstitutionH  and  refinements  of  po* 
lishod  life.  When  the  leader  of  ^  small  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  raw 
community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or  emperor,  the  pUee 
of  his  residence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palaeei 
and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  eoort 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimation,  an  impoi^* 
ance  and  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  ilM** 
spreads,  and  giving  a  false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  BarrativCf 
the  imagination  is  so  much  carried  away  with  the  resembianee,  tost 
it  becoHMs  dil&cult  to  discern  objects  as  they  really  are.  Tbe  SpM* 
iards,  when  they  first  touched  on  tbe  Mexican  coast,  were  bo  mucB 
struck  with  tbe  appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  tbe  arti 
ef  life,  fiar  superior  to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  ^f^ 
kitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  diseavered 
a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.    This  comparison  betweea 

•  See  Note  XXXVIII.  t  Sec  Note  XXXIX. 
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tbe  people  of  Mexieo  mad  their  aneulti valed  neighbour!,  they  appear 
to  have  kept  eoDttandy  ia  view,  and  observing  with  admiratioa 
many  things  which  marked  the  pre-eminenee  of  the  former,  they 
employ  in  deeeribiag  their  imperfect  poliey  and  infant  arts,  saeh 
terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  instil  a  tions  of  men  far  beyond  thent 
in  improvement  Both  theoe  circumstances  concur  in  detracting 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the 
early  Spanish  writers.  By  drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and 
those  of  people  so  much  less  eivilized,  they  raised  their  own  ideas 
too  high.  By  their  mode  of  describing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas 
to  others  no  less  exalted  above  truth.  Latter  writers  have  adopted 
the  style  of  original  hi«torians,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours 
Vfiih  which  Be  Solis  delineates  the  character  and  describes  the  ac« 
lions  of  Montezuma^  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  laws  and  policy 
of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  employed  in  exhibit- 
ing to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  peo- 
ple. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  writers  has  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions) 
this  will  not  jastify  the  decisive  and  peremptory  tone,  with  which 
aeveral  authors  pronoynce  all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power^ 
poliey  and  laws,  to  be  the  fiction  of  men  who  wished  to  deceive,  or 
who  deitghted  in  the  marvellous.  There  are  few  historical  facts  that 
ean  be  ascertained  by  evidence  more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be 

Irodnced  in  support  of  the  material  articles,  in  the  description  of  the 
fexican  constitution  and  manners.  Eye  witnesses  relate  what  they 
beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the  Mexicans,  both  before 
and  after  the  eoaqaest,  describe  institutions  and  customs  which 
were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  different  that  ob- 
jeets  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every  va- 
rious aspeeti  soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  tes- 
timony. Had  Cortes  ventared  to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  ex» 
bibiting  to  him  a  picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not 
enemies  and  rivals  who  were  quaUfied  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it.  But  according  to  the  just  remark 
nf  an  author,  whose  ingenuity  has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquenee 
has  adorned  the  history  of  America,  this  supposition  is  in  itself  as 
improbablei  as  the  attempt  would  have  been  audacious.  Who  among 
tlie  destroyers  of  this  great  empire  was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or 
so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  operations  of  men  in  social  life,  as 
to  flrame  a  fictitious  system  of  policy  so  well  combined  and  so  con- 
sistent^as  that  whiehthey  delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexi- 
can gOTernmentr  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many 
institntioas  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed? There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regw 
ular  establishment  of  posts  for  eonveyiug  intelligcnlBC  to  the  sove- 
reign of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  what  the  Spaniards  relate,  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
eity  of  Mexieo,  the  regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  varioM 
laws  established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  securing  the 
liappiness  of  the  community.  Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  progress  of  nations,  will  often,  at  very  early  stages  of  it, 
diseover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  those  ideas,  which 
Vol,  11,  ±5  o 
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gives  rise  (o  institationt  (hat  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  noit 
advanced  period.  Eren  in  a  state  as  imperfeetly  polished  as  the 
Mf  xican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some  iiagaeioas  ohsenrer,  ex- 
sited  or  aided  by  cireumHianees  unknown  to  ns.  may  have  iatr<Nhie« 
ed  institutions  which  are  seldom  fciund  hot  in'soeieties  hii^ty  re6o* 
ed«  But  it  is  almo«t  impossible  that  the  illiterate  eonqoerom  of  tha 
New  World  should  have  formed  in  any  one  instanee  a  eoneeption  of 
cufitoms  and  laws,  beyond  the  standard  of  improvement  in  their 
•^  n  age  and  rountry.  Or  if  Cortes  had  been  capable  of  this,  what 
inducement  had  those  by  whom  he  was  superseded  to  eontina^  tha 
deception?  Why  should  Corita,  or  Miitolinea,  or  Aeosia,  have  anas* 
ed  their  sovereign  or  their  fellow- eitizens  with  a  tale  purely  faha* 
lousP 

$  XXIX  In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we  mast 
follow  have  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  per- 
baps,  than  they  really  were.  Their  religion*  tenets,  and  the  rites 
of  their  workship,  are  described  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  ia  aa 
extreme  dea;rf>e  Religion,  which  occupies  no  considerable  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conception*  of  any  superior  pow- 
er are  obxcure.  and  bin  waered  rites  few  as  well  as  simple,  was  ferai- 
ed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  eomplete 
train  of  priestji,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a 
elear  proof  that  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from 
Ihat  of  the  ruder  \meriean  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  religious  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conelasioa 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty  eoneeming  the  degree  of  their  eivili- 
sat  ion  For  nations,  long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  eniai^,  and 
their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  superstition  foaaded 
on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages.  From  the  genius  of  tbt 
Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most  Just  eonelasiea 
with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
aspect  of  superstition  >n  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious  Its  di- 
▼inities  were  clothed  with  terror, and  delighted  in  vengeanee.  Thej 
were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms,  which  ereatcd 
horror.  The  figureti  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destrnetive 
animals,  decorated  their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that 
inspired  their  votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  ri- 
gid, and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the 
means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans never  approached  their  altars  without  sprinkling  them  with 
blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human 
Bacrifiees  were  deemed  the  most  aeceptable.  This  religions  helief, 
mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new 
force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the  temple* 
was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrified  with  rites  no  less 
solemn  than  cruel.  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion  consecrat- 
ed to  the  gods;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had  beea 
seized,  carried  oft' the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  imprention  of  idean  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily 
to  teenen  nf  blond<«he<l  remiered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart ^fmaa 
must  harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The 
spirit  of  the  Mexicaufi  was  accordingly  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of 
their  religion  so  far  couiiierbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  artSi 
that  QaiwithstandtDg  their  progress  in  botb|  their  manners^  instead 
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^  foftning,  beeame  nore  fierce.  To  what  eirciQinitaneef  it  was 
•wiDK  that  sapeiitition  astumpd  tarh  a  dreadful  foroi  among  the 
Idezieant,  we  have  not  sulBeieot  knowledge  of  their  history  to  de* 
lermine.  But  its  influenee  is  visible^  and  produced  an  effeet  that  it 
singular  in  the  history  of  the  human  opeeies  The  manners  of  the 
people  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest  progresn  in 
the  arts  of  poliey^  were,  in  several  respeels,  the  mo«t  feroeions,  ami 
the  barbarity  of  some  of  their  customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the 
sa%age  state. 

$  XXX.  The  empire  of  Pern  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by 
the  Spaniards  it  had  subsisted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve 
successive  monarchs.  Bat  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story^ 
which  the  Pernvians  could  communicate  to  their  conquerors,  must 
liave  been  both  imperfect  and  unrertain.*  Like  the  other  American 
nations,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
destitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
can  be  preserved  with  any  desree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people 
to  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  era  where  the  authenticity 
of  histocy  commences  is  much  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  writ* 
ing.  That  noble  invention  eontinuedy  every  where,  to  be  long  sub-* 
servient  to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  em* 

Jdoyed  in  recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  information 
rom  one  age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone 
carry  down  historical  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  dur« 
ing  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  said  to 
liave  subsisted. 

$XXXI.  The  Quipoit  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours^ 
which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  at  if  they 
kad  been  regular  annals  of  the  empire,  imperfectly  supplied  the 
place  of  writinff.  According  to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by 
Acosta,  which  Uarcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  vari* 
ntion  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have  been  a  device 
for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate.  By  the  vari* 
ons  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  dis- 
tinct number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register 
kept  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  produc- 
tions collected  there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots,  however 
▼aried  or  combined,  no  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  ^al- 
ity  of  the  mind  could  be  represented,  they  contributed  little  Inwards 

Keserving  the  memorv  of  ancient  events  and  institutions.  By  the 
exican  paintings  and  symbols,  rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge 
9f  remote  transactions  seems  to  have  been  conveyed,  than  the  Peru- 
Tians  could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos.  Mad  the  latter  been 
tven  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  aifapted  to  supply  the  place 
of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together  with  other 
monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  oeca»ioned  by  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  acces* 
sion  of  light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Oar« 
eilasso  dela  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarchs  from 
whom  he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  su- 
perior advantages  with  which  ha  carried  them  on|  opened  no  source 
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ef  infbrmatioii  ooknowo  to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  befhiv 
him.  In  his  Royal  Commentaries^  he  eonfines  himself  to  illaotrate 
what  they  had  related  eoncerning  the  antiquities  and  institutioBo  mi 
Peru;  and  his  illustrations^  like  their  aeeounts,  are  derived  entirelj 
from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his  eoantrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  whieb  bmrm 
been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  eonqnests,  and  priTSte 
eharaeter  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  ean  rest  itpo»  De« 
thing  in  their  story,  as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts,  so  interwoven  ia 
the  system  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preserred  the  memory  of 
them  from  being  lost;  and  upon  the  description  of  such  customs  aad 
institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  theconqesi,  and  Mi 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  alteiidtng 
carefujly  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what  ap« 
pears  to  be  fabulous*  or  of  doubtful  authority,  f  have  laboured  9» 
form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

$  XXXII.  The  people  of  Peru,  as  1  have  already  observed,  bad 
not  advanced  beyond  the  rudeMt  form  of  savage  life,  when  Maoee 
Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama  Oeollo  appeared  to  instruct  and  civil* 
ize  them.  Who  these  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they 
imported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowlege  of  arts  IVom  some 
country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired 
ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  people  whom  they  addressed^ 
are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  con- 
veys no  information.  Maneo  Capae  and  his  consort,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and  partic- 
ularly of  their  veneration  for  the  Son,  pretended  to  be  children  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  hia  name, 
and  by  anthorit,\  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed. 
What  reformation  in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  ta 
those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the 
Inca  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors  gradually  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  those  arts,  and  some  relish  for  that  industry  which  reader 
subsisteiiee  secure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  related. 
Those  blessings  were  originally  confined  within  narrow  preeiaett; 
but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Manco  Capae  extended 
their  dominion  over  ail  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the  west  of  thn 
Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  establishing  in  every  province  their  pc* 
euliar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

^XXXIll.  The  most  singular  and  striking  eireumktance  in  the 
Peruvian  government,  is  (lie  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius 
and  laws.  Heligfous  ideas  -  make  such  a  feebk  impression  on  the 
miuflof  a  savage,  that  their  eflect  upon  his  sentiments  and  maanere 
i«  hardly  pe^rceptilde.  Among  Hie  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into 
a  regular  Mysiem.  and  holding  a  considerable  place  in  tbetr  publie 
rnstiiutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  eiicacy  in  formtUg  the  pe- 
eoliar  eharaeter  of  (hat  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole  system  of 
eivil  policy  was  founded  on  relii^ion.  The  Inea  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legislator,  but  as  the  messens^f^rof  Heaven.  His  precepts  were 
received  not  merely  as  the  injunv lions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  man- 
dates of  the  Deity.  ili4  race  was  to  be  held  saered$  and  in  order 
to  preserve  it  distinct^  without  being  poHuted  by  any  misfare  of  lest 
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«i>ble  hlooii  the  tons  of  Maneo  Capae  married  their  own  sisters, 
mnd  ne  person  was  eyer  admitted  to  the  throne  who  eoold  not  elaim 
It  by  sneh  a  pure  desieent.  To  those  Children  of  the  Sun^  for  that 
was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  all  the  offsprinti;  of  the  first  In- 
ea,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beinsA  of  a  supe* 
rior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protee* 
lion  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  eYcry  order  of 
the  reigning  Inea  was  supposed  to  be  dietated. 

(XXXIV.  Prom  those  ideas  two  eonseqoenees  resulted.  The 
authority  of  (he  Inea  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensiTe  meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever  the  decrees  ofaprinee 
are  considered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  is  not  only  an  act 
of  rebeUion,  but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his  will.  Obedi* 
enee  becomes  a  duty  of  religion;  and  as  it  would  be  profane'to  eon* 
troal  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heav- 
en, and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  submit 
with  implicit  respect.  Thin  must  necessarily  be  the  eflTect  of  every 
government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Pe« 
rvvians  yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank 
and  greatest  power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of 
a  more  exalted  nature;  and  in  testimony  of  this*  when  admitted  in- 
to their  presence,  they  entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders, 
at  an  emblem  of  their  servitude,  and  willingness  to  bear  whatever 
the  Inca  wan  pleased  to  impose.  Among  their  subjects,  force  was  not 
requisite  to  second  their  commands.  Every  officer  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  them  was  revered,  and  according  to  the  account  of  an 
tnteiligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners,  he  might  proceed  alona 
from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  without  meeting  oppo- 
sition; for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Borla^  an  orna- 
ment of  the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  aud  for- 
tunes of  the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

$  XXXV.  Another  consequence  of  establishing  government  in  Pe« 
ro  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punished 
capitally.  They  were  not  considered  as  transgressions  of  human 
laws,  but  as  insults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  dis- 
ttnetion  between  such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious^ 
oalled  for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  ideas,  punishment  followed  the 
trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against  Kea- 
Ten  was  deemed  sneh  a  high  enormity  as  coiiM  not  be  pardoned. 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so 
severe  and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate^ 
would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them.  But 
the  Peruvians,  of  simple  manners  and  un«U!ipicious  faith,  were  held 
in  such  awe  by  this  rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenderM  was 
extremely  small.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened  and  direct- 
ed, as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored,  prompied 
them  to  their  duty;  the  dread  of  punishment,  which  they  weretaujjht 
to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  offended  Heaveny 
withheld  them  from  evil. 

§  XXXVI.  The  system  of  superstition  on  whieh'the  Incas  ingran« 
ed  their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority,  waa  of  a  genius  %'ery 
different  from  that  established  among  the  Mexicans.    Manco  Capae 
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(oroed  the  renerafioo  of  his  foMowerii  entirely  towards  natoral  ob- 
jeett.  The  Siio,  as  the  great  source  of  li^ht.  of  joj,  and  firrtility  ui 
the  erealioD«  atlraeted  their  principal  homage.  Tiie  Mood  and 
Stars,  as  eo-operatiog  with  him,  Here  entitled  to  teeondary  lioooura. 
\%herever  the  pmpensit^v  in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge  and  !• 
adore  some  Superior  power,  takes  this  direction,  and  is  employed  im 
contemplating  the  order  and  beneOeenee  that  really  exists  in  natora, 
the  spirit  of  superstition  in  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  cre- 
ated by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men.  are  supposed  to  preside  im 
nature,  and  become  the  objects  of  worship.  Kuperstitioo  always  at* 
•nmes  a  more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  hare  an 
example  among  the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among Mhe  people  of 
Peru  The  Peruvians  had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  Im  ob- 
servation or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained  just  conceptions  of  the  De- 
ity; nor  was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appeliatisa 
of  the  Supreme  Power,  uhich  intimated,  that  they  had  formed  any 
idea  of  him  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  \%orld.  But  by  direct- 
ing their  veneration  to  that  glorious  luminary,  which,  by  its  oaiYer- 
sai  and  viv if)  in^  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  divine  bcRefieencc^ 
the  rites  and  observances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  hia 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  fo  the  Sun  a  part  of  thosa 
productions  which  bis  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  ba« 
Bom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  «aeri6eed  as  aa  ob- 
lation of  gratitude,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  kit 
influence  for  nourishment.  They  presented  to  him  choice  specimeaa 
of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of 
nan  in  forming-  But  the  Ineas  never  stained  tiieir  altars  with  ha* 
man  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father  ibo 
Sun,  would  be  deliglUed  with  such  horrid  victims,*  Thus  the  Pe- 
ruvianS)  ona^auainted  with  those  barbarous  rites  which  extingoisk 
sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  sight  of  h«- 
nan  sufferings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  whick 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character,  more  gentle  than  that  of 
any  people  in  America. 

^  XXXVil.  The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  tka 
same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and  tended  to  correct  is 
them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gentleness  of  character.  The  domi* 
nion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  absolute  of  all  despotisBSs,  waa 
mitigated  by  its  alliance  wiih  religion.  The  mind  was  not  hom- 
bled  and  depressed  by -the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to  the  will  of 
4. superior;  obedie^iee,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed 
with  divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degra- 
dation. The  sovereign,  consfiou^  that  the  submissive  reverence  of  hia 
people  flowedfrom  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  dotcent,  wa&  eoniiao- 
ally  reminded  of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that 
beneficent  power  which  he  was  «tuppnsed  to  represent.  In  coase- 
mience  of  those  impressions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional 
history  of  Peru,  any  instance  of  rebellion  against  their  reigning 
prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monturchs^ there  was  notonety 
rant. 

%  XXXVIII.  Bven  the  wars  in  which  the  Ineas  engaged,  were  car- 
ried on  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  other  Amariean  na- 
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iiiMifl.  They  (biiG^lit  not  like  taTages,  to  destroy  and  exterminate;  or, 
like  the  Mexieant,  to  i^lot  blood-thirsty  divinities  vrith  hnman  saeri«> 
fiees  They  eonqaered  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  Tanquish- 
ed,  and  todiffnse  the  knowled^  of  their  own  inslitutions^nd  arts. 
Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and  tortoreSf 
whieh  were  their  lot  in  ever  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The 
Inras  took  the  people  «%hom  they  subilaed  under  their  proteetion^and 
admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
their  original  ubjects.  This  practice,  no  repugnant  to  American 
ferocity,  and  resemblm<  the  humanity  of  the  most  polifthed  nalions* 
BUfit  be  ascribed,  like  other  peculiarities  whieh  we  have  observed  in 
the  Femvian  mannem«  to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The  Incas, 
considering  the  homage  paid  lo  an>  other  object  thanio  the  heaven* 
ly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  pro« 
ielytes  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  al  Cozco,  and 
placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the  divinity  who 
was  the  protector  of  the  emptra.  The  people  were  treated  with  len« 
ity,  and  instructed  in  the  religions  tenets  of  their  new  masters,  that 
the  conqueror  might  ha^e  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number 
•f  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Hun. 

$  XXX IX.  The  state  of  property  in  Pern  was  no  less  singular 
than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  giving  a 
■lild  turn  of  character  to  the  people  K\\  the  land*  capable  of  cul* 
Ifvation  were  divided  into  three  shares  One  was  consecrated  to  the 
fioB.  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples, 
and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inea,  and  was  set 
Apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  community  for  the  support  of 
government  The  third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.— 
Neither  individuals,  however,  nor  communities,  had  a  right  of  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  portion  set  apart  for  their  use.  I'hey  pos« 
•eased  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  divison' 
was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number  and  exigencies,  of 
each  family  Alt  those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  join?  indusrry 
of  the  community.  The  people,  summoned  by  a  proper  officer,  re- 
paired in  a  b«dy  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  comm«in  task, 
while  songs  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour. 
By  this  singular  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of 
enllivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subser- 
riency.  was  continually  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  con- 
nexion'with  those  around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  con- 
atituted  may  be  considered  as  one  great  family,  in  whieh  the  union 
•f  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  so 

! perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  bind  roan  to  man 
n  closer  intercourse,<than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society  estab- 
lished in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild 
virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with  whieh  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted. 

$  XL.  But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  Ineas  were  so  framed  as 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  among  their  subjects,  there  was 
j^r^at  ine^iuality  in  their  eonditiea.    The  diatiaetitn  of  ranks  was 
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folly  e«(abluhed  io  Peru.  A  great  body  of  (he  iiihabHftntt,  nmier 
the  clfnomiottion^if  Fnnaconas^  wen  held  in  a  "(ale  of  aer^itii^^ 
Their  <arb  and  bouse!i  were  of  a  form  different  from  (bote  of  free- 
men. Like  Ihe  Tameme^  of  Mexieo,  ihey  were  employed  in  earry- 
in^  burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work  of  driidge>*y  Next 
to  (hem  in  rank,  were  tueh  of  the  people  at  were  free,  but  dictia* 
guiiihed  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours.  Abo%'e  ihem  wers 
raided,  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones^  from  the  oroameBls 
worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated  ike 
order  uf  nubles,  and  in  peaee  as  well  as  war  held  every  oiiee  of  pow* 
er  or  tru«i.  At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  ¥rlio 
by  their  hi?h  descent  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalt- 
ed  aSdve  the  Orejouos,  as  these  were  elevated  above  the  people. 

§  XLl.  Such  a  form  of  soeietv,  from  the  union  of  its  meml^ert,  as 
well  as  from  the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  pro* 
gress  in  the  arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  witk 
the  improved  tiiate  of  various  arts  in  Meiieo,  several  years  befara 
they  fliscovered  t^eru,  were  not  so  much  struck  with  what  they  ob- 
served io  ihe  latter  country,  and  describe  the  appearances  of  ioge* 
nuity  there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  sever* 
theless,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  neaet* 
tary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the  nanM  of  ele- 
gant. 

§  XLII.  In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  neeessiCyio  aooial 
life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  oktll  tksM  ia 
an>  part  of  America.  The  Spaniards,  in  (heir  progress  thraiupli  IIm 
country,  were  so  fully  supplied  with  provisions  of  ever?  kiad,  tkaft 
in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  those  disaal 
scenes  of  di»iress  occasioned  by  famine,  in  which  the  coaquerort  sf 
Mexico  \iere  so  often  involved  The  quantity  of  soil  under  cultiva- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but  regiilated  by 
iMiblic  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  eominanky. 
£)vcn  the  calamity  of^iu  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt,  for  the 
product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  those  set 
apart  for  the  Incas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tamhos^  or  pnblio  store* 
Louses,  it  remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity. 
As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident  at- 
tention to  the  demands  of  the  xtate,  the  invention  and  industry  <tf  the 
Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions,  by  certain 
defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and  soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  (bal 
ilow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantis  ' 
Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  which  rush  down 
from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  uf  ike  low  country 
is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  rain  In  order  to  ren* 
der  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvt« 
ans  had  recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  ea* 
Dais,  conducted,  with  much  patience  and  considerable  art,  from  tks 
torrents  that  poured  across  their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regular 
supply  of  moisture  to  their  fields.  They  enriched  the  soil  by  roaaar* 
ing  it  with  the  dung  of  sea  fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  their  coasts.*  la  do- 
scribing  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized^  such  |irae- 
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titet  wmU  hardlj  dr4w  atteotion,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  anj  de- 
cree remarkable;  bni  in  the  history  of  the  improvident  raee  of  men 
in  the  New  World,  the?  are  entitled  to  notice  as  lingular  proofs  of 
Mdastr?  and  of  art.  The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown 
lo  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  maitock 
•f  hard  wood  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be 
devolved  wholly  upon  the  women  Both  sexes  joined  in  performing 
this  neeessary  work.  Even  the  ehildren  of  the  Sun  set  an  example 
•f  industry,  by  eullivating  a  field  near  Cuzeo,  with  their  own  bands, 
and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph 
•ver  the  earth. 

$  XLllI.  The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Perpvians  is  obvious, 
likewise,  in  the  eonstruetion  of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.  In 
the  extensive  plains  whieh  stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
the  sky  is  perpetually  serene,  and  the  elimate  mild,  their  houses 
isere  very  properly  of  a  fabric  extremely  slight  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  seagonti  is  known* 
suid  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  about  eit^ht  feet 
bigh«  bAlt  with  bricks  hardened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows, 
and  the  door  low  and  strait.  Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and 
rude  as  the  materials  may  seem  to  be  of  whieh  they  were  formed, 
they  were  so  durable,  that  many  of  them  still  subsist  in  difterent 
parts  of  Peru,  long  alter  every  monument  that  might  have  cmveyed 
tn  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other  Ameriean  nations 
kas  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined  for  the  resi- 
dence of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  art  and  contrivance.  The  descriptions  of  them  by 
such  of  the  Spanish  writers  as  had  aa  opportunity  of  contemplating 
them,  while,  in  some  measure,  entire,  might  have  appeared  highly 
exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still  remaiuidid  not  vouch  the  truth 
of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of  sacred  or  royal  buildings  are 
found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  frequency  de- 
nionstrate  that  tney  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who  must 
iiave  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  in- 
eoBsiderable  improvement.  They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  va« 
rions  in  their  dimensions.  Some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  im* 
nense  extent,  all  remarkable  for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other 
In  the  style  of  architecture.  The  temple  of  Pachaeamae,  together 
with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected  together 
an  to  form  one  great  structure,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit  la 
this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  tasto  in  building  is  eonspieu«> 
otts,  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and  could 
Bot  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in 
Itiuiding  to  any  considerable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edinee,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magni- 
ficcBce,  did  not  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  Though 
thev  had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in 
byiiding,  the  bricks  and  stones  were  joined  with  so  muc6  nicety, 
that  the  seams  can  hardly  be  discerned.*    The  apartmeptS|  as  fax' 
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m  the  diitribation  of  them  eao  be  traced  in  the  niinf  9  were  fIT-liv- 
posed,  and  afforded  little  aeeommodation.  There  was  not  a  oiiisl* 
window  in  an^  part  of  the  boildin§;  and  as  00  light  eonid  enter  Sot 
hy  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  lareest  dimensions  most  eitl»r 
kaTe  been  perfectly  dark,  or  itlominated  by  some  other  means.  Bnt 
with  all  these,  and  many  other  imperfeetions  that  might  bemeiiticHH 
•d  in  their  art  of  bailding,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  whieh  stlfl 
remain,  most  be  considered  as  stojpendoas  efforts  of  a  people  voae- 
4tiainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  eonvey  to  ns  a  high  idea  of  the 
power  possessed4»y  their  aneient  monarehs. 

$  XLIVr  These,  hawever,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  iiaeM 
lirorks  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzeo  to  Qvho,  ex* 
lending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch  aboTC  fifteen  hundred  milea,  are 
entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The  one  was  conducted  throagh  the 
interiour  and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the  plains  9m 
the  seaeoast.  From  the  language  of  admiration  in  which  some  sf 
the  early  writers  express  their  astonishment  when  they  first  riewet 
these  road's,  and  from  the  more  pompous  descriptions  of  later  wri« 
ters,  who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theory  eonceratQ^  Amer-^ 
iea,  one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  fk- 
nous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman 

{ower*  But  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  exeept  the 
Jama,  which  was  never  used  for  draught,  and  hut  little  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were  seldom  trod  by  ^ny  hot  a  hu- 
man foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requisite  in  forming 
them.    The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  aai 
in  many  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  Tes- 
tige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little  mors 
seems  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  oer- 
tain  intervals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.    Ts 
ojien  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  ardaott 
tfisk.    Eminences  were  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  IVn-  the 
preservation  of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.    At  pro* 
per  distances,  Tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  aeeom- 
modation of  the  Inca  and  his  atten<lants,  in  their  progress  thronh 
his  dominions.     From  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  orignauT 
formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proTea 
more  durable;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
ererf  object  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced.     8aeh 
was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas;  and  even  from  this  deserip* 
tion,  divested  of  ever^  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration,  or  of 
spspicious  aspect,  ii  must  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  improvement  and  policy.     To  the^  ^^^S^ 
tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  communication  withjplaeea 
at  a  distance  had  never  occurred.    To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly 
known.    Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  men  featf 
advaaeed  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  regular  ot|j^  of  M- 
tional  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse  conim<»ffiMs» 
It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  eommnni^uMa 
with  all  the  pro?inces  of  their  extehsive  empire,  bv  means  of  fhoio 
roads  which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noolest  monomenla 
both  of  their  wisdom  and  their  power.    But  during^  the  long  rejga  of 
MTbammt  the  Roman  roads  were  aegleeted  or  destroyed;^  aai  14  the 
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J  whern  tke  Bpaaiftvdt  cal^Md  Peni»  no  hinffdovi  in  Bwrope  eoaM 

VMt  of  any  work  of  pvUie  utility  that  ooald  be  eonpared  with  tho 
f/rt%i  road*  formed  by  the  Iiieai. 

$  XI>V.  The  formatioa  of  those  roads  iotrodtieed  asother  improTe- 
ouBt  IB  Pora  ofiaallj  anknowa  over  all  the  rest  of  Ameriea.  la 
its  eoavse  from  sooth  to  Bortb,  the  road  of  the  Ineas  was  ioterseet- 
4d  by  all  the  torreaU  wbieh  roll  from  the  Aades  towards  the  Wes« 
Urm  Oecfta.  FroBi  the  rapidity  of  their  eonrse,  M  well  as  from  the 
freqoeaey  aud  violeoee  of  their  inandatioD,  these  were  aot  fordable» 
Seme  eipedicat  however,  was  to  he  found  for  passing  them.  The  Pa* 
raviaas,  from  their  aaaeqvaintaMoe  with  the  use  of  arebes,  and  their 
iaability  to  work  ia  wood,eouJd  noteonstniet  bridges  either  of  stoae 
or  timber.  Baiaooessity,  the  parent  at  ioveation,  soagested  a  deyise 
whieh  sapplied  that  defeat.  They  formed  eables  of  great  strenf^, 
liy  twisting  together  some  at  the  pliable  withs  or  osiers,  with  wbieh 
their  eouatfY  aiboaads)  six  of  these  oabtts  they  stretehed  across  the 
atream  aarailel  te  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on  each  side. 
These  they  boaad  firmly  togcthier  by  iatenneaviag  smaller  ropes  so 
close,  nM  to  form  a  eempaet  pieee  of  aet«work,  whieh  being  covered 
with  braaches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it  with  tolera- 
lile  socariu.*  Proper  persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each 
hndge,  te  keep  it  la  repair,  aad  to  assisl  passeagers.  In  the  level 
eoaatry,  where  the  rivers  beeame  deep  and  hroad  aad  still,  they  are 
l^ed  ia  Baisoa%j  or  floats;  ia  the  eoastraetion,  as  well  as  naviga* 
ilea  ef  wUeh^  the  iageauity  of  the  Peraviaas  aiypearsio  be  far  sudo- 
rior  te  that  of  anv  people  sa  Ameriea,  These  had  advaaced  ao  far- 
theff  ia  naval  skill  thaa  the  ase  of  the  paddle,  or  oar;  the  Peruviaoe 


voaiared  lo  raise  a  mast,  aad  spread  a  sail,  by  meaas  of  whieh  their 
fcalzas  aot  eal  v  weat  aimbiy  before  the  wind,  bat  ooald  veer  aad  task 
with  fP^at  celerity. 

^  XLVL  Nor  were  the  iageaaity  aad  art  of  the  Peraviaas  eoa* 
fiaed  solely  to  obpects  of  essential  atility.  They  had  made  some 
jirogpess  ia  artsi  which  may  be  called  elegant.  They  possessed  the 
MccioBs  metals  ia  greater  abaadance  than  aay  people  of  America, 
^bey  ebtaiaed  goM  ia  the  saaie  manaer  with  the  Maxicaas,  bv 
eearehing  ia  the  ehanaels  of  rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in  which- 
particles  of  it  wcfre  contained*  Bat  in  order  to  proca2«  silvec  they 
eierted  ao  incoasiderable  degree  of  skill  and  invention.  They  haa> 
«ot,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  bowels  of  • 
tiM  earth,  aad  peaetrating  to  the  riches  eoacealed  there;  hot  they^ 
hollowed  deep  caveras  on  the  banks  of  rivers  aad  the  sides  of  m^oa* 
taias,  and  emptied  such  veias  as  did  not  dip  saddealy  beyoad  their 
reach.  Ia  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  aear  the  sarface,  they 
dag  pita  to  sach  a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked  below  coald 
threw  oat  the  ere,  or  head  it  up  in  baskets.  They  had  discovered 
the  art  of  smeltiag  aad  refiaiag  this,  either  by  the  simple  applica- 
tiea  of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was  more  stabborn,  and  impregnated 
srith  foreiga  sabetanees,  by  plaeiag  it  in  small  ovens  or  fomaces,  oa 
high  groands,  so  artifieially  eoastructcd,  that  the  draught  of  air  per* 
<erm^  the  fttactioa  of  a  bellows,  aa  engine  with  which  they,  were 
totally  onaeqaainted.  By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores  were 
anwked  with  facility,  aa4  the  quantity  of  silver  in  reru  wasso  coa* 
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siderable,  (bat  many  of  the  atentils  employed  in  tke  fanetiottt  «f 
comUioD  life  were  made  of  it.  Several  of  those  veBfelt  aod  trinkets 
are  «aid  to  have  merited  no  small  degree  of  estintatioo^  on  aeeonat 
of  the  nedtnets  of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  (he  iotrinsie  raise 
of  the  materials.  Bnt  as  (he  eonqaerors  of  Ameriea  were  well  a^ 
quainteH  with  the  latter,  hut  had  seareely  any  eoneeption  of  the  fer- 
in«*r,  mo«*t  nf  the  silver  vessels  and  trinkets  were  melted  down,  and 
rated  aecordin^  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the  itirt* 
•ion  of  the  flpoiL 

§  XLVil.  In  other  works  of  mere  eariosity  or  ornament,  (heir 
ibs^enuity  has  been  highly  eelebrated.  Many  tpeeimens  of  those 
hare  been  dug  ont  ofHhe  Ottocos,  or  moonds  of  earth,  with  whtek 
the  Peruvians  eovered  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  these  are 
snirrars  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard  shining  stones  highly  polioh- 
ed;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms;  hatebets,  ana  other 
ins(niments,  some  destined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Seme 
were  of  flint,  some  of  eopper,  hardened  to  sneh  a  degree  by  mn^  nn* 
known  proeess.  as  to  supply  the  plaee  af  iron  on  several  eeeasietts# 
Had  the  oso  of  those  tools  formed  of  eopper  been  general,  the  pre- 

Eess  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  such,  as  to  emn- 
te  that  of  more  eultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  se 
rare,  or  the  operation  by  whieh  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that 
their  instruments  of  eopper  were  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  thai 
they  seem  to  have  been  employed  only  in  slighter  works.  Bnt  eren 
to  sueh  a  eireumseribed  use  of  this  imperfect  metal,  the  Pemriaai 
were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the  other  people  of  Ameriea  in 
various  arts.  The  same  observation,  howerert  may  be  applied  te 
them,  whieh  I  fbrmerly  made  with  respeet  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexi* 
eians.  From  sereral  speeimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and  omajaents, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  firom  some 
preserved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe»  I  ha«e 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  be  admired  enae* 
count  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  en  neoonnt 
ef  its  intrinsic  neatness  and  elegance;  and  (hat  the  Peruvians,  tlwn^ 
the  most  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  advanced  heymm 
the  infancy  of  arts. 

$  XL VI 11.  But  no(withs(anding  so  many  pardculars,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  improvemen(  in  Peru,  other  circuasstan- 
ees  occur  that  suggest  the  idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stage  ef 
its  transition  froinbarbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominienc 
of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  plaee  that  had  the  appearance,  or 
was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  eity.  Bvery  where  else,  the  people 
lived  mostly  in  detaehed  habitations,  dispersed  over  the  country,  or, 
at  the  otroost,  settled  together  in  small  villages.  Bnt  until  men  am 
brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  such 
elose  union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  alid  to  feel  mutual  de- 
pendenee,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assume  (he 
manners  of  social  life.  In  a  country  of  immense  extent,  with  only 
one  eity,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of 
the  necessary  or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slow,  and  car* 
tied  on  under  sueh  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprislac  the  P^ 
ruvians  should  have  advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  tnac  (hey 
4id  not  proceed  farther. 

SXLlX.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  tnioi,  the  se- 
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MTAtifHi  of  praftttloiit  in  Peru  was  not  to  eoMplelt  t«  Mioag  the 
Mexieant.  The  lets  elotel^  mea  attoelate,  the  more  simple  are  their 
■MBsers,  and  the  liewer  their  wants.  The  erafts  ef  eommon  and 
■Kwt  neeessarj  ase  in  life  de  not,  in  tueh  a  state,  beeome  so  eomplex 
•r  dtffieult,  as  to  render  it  requisite  that  men  should  he  trained  to 
tfien  by  anj  partienlar  eourte  of  edneatton.  All  the  aHt,  aeeor- 
dinglj,  whieh  Here  of  dailj  and  inditpensable  ntility,  were  exer* 
eised  by  every  Peruvian  indiseriminately.  None  bat  the  artistSf 
employed  in  works  of  mere  enriosity  or  ornament}  eonstituted  a  se* 
parate  order  of  men,  or  were  distingoished  from  other  eitizens. 

$L.  From  the  want  of  eities  in  Peru,  another  eonseqoenee  fol- 
lowed. There  was  little  eommereial  intereonrse  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  great  empire.  The  aetiTity  of  eommeree  is  eoeval 
with  the  fbondation  of  eities;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  mem* 
hers  of  any  eommnnity  settle  in  eonsiderable  numbers  in  one  plaee, 
its  operations  beeome  vigorous.  The  eitisen  must  depend  for  sob* 
•ittenoe  on  the  labour  of  those  wha  eultivate  the  ground.  They,  in 
feturn.  must  reeeire  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intereonrse  it 
established,  and  the  prodoetions  of  art  are  regularly  exehanged  for 
the  fruits  of  agrienlture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexiean  empire,  stat- 
ed markets  were  held,  and  whatever  eould  tupply  any  want  or  de- 
tire  of  man  was  an  objeet  of  eommeree.  But  tn  Peru,  IWmd  the  sin- 
gular mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  whieh  the  peo- 
ple weie  settled,  there  was  hardly  any  speeies  of  eommeree  carried 
an  between  different  provinces,  and  the  eommnnity  was  less  ae- 
fuainted  with  that  aetive  intereonrse,  whieh  is  at  once  a  bond  of 
anion,  and  an  ineentive  to  improvement. 

$  LI.  But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  most  re- 
nsarkable,  as  well  as  most  fatal  defeet  in  their  character.  The  grea- 
ter part  of  the  rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with 
vndaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mex- 
ieans  maintained  the  struggle  in  defense  of  their  liberties,  with  such 
persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Spanianls  tri- 
vmphed  over  them.  Peru  was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without 
resistaneei  and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  regaining  their 
freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors,  were  lost  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people,  fhough  the  traditional  history  of  the  Pe- 
mvians  represents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the 
liead  of  arniies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest;  few  symp- 
toms of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations  «^ob- 
aeqoent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps^ 
of  those  institutions  whieh  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their 
asinds  this  unmanly  softness;  perhaps^  the  constant  serenity  and 
mildness  of  the  eliiilate  may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their 
frame;  perhaps,  some  principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  politieal  debility.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  there  is  not  an  instance  in 
kistory  of  any  people  so  little  advanced  in  reSnement,  so  totally  des- 
titute of  military  enterprise.  This  character  hath  descended  to  their 
posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  depressed 
than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed  in  life- 
less inaetmn,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political  state  of  Peru^ 
aoae  detached  circumstanees  and  facts  occur  in  the  Spanish  writers^ 
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wkieh  diMOTer  «  flMMklenUt  iwiMadtr  of  bMtaui^  m  lb«tr  mmk^ 
■ert.  A  eruel  catton,  thai  |MreiMultd  in  toflie  of  tMOiott  attTAgi 
tribes,  tttbf ttfted  aaoo^  tbe  PeroviaiM.  Om  tke  ileatli  of  the  loea*,' 
a»d  of  other  eniaeiit  persoot,  a  •oMlderalito  nudiber  of  iheir  ftltcs* 
danta  was  put  to  deaths  aod  iaterred  aronad  thatr  Oaaeast  tkd  tkey 
Ml^t  appear  ia  the  neit  world  with  their  feriaer  digattj.  Mid  W 
aerved  with  the  saaie  respeet.  Oa  the  death  of  HoaoapCap ma,  tte 
most  powerful  of  their  monarehof  ahove  a  thoasaad  viotiiM 
doomed  to  aeeompaoj  hi«  to  the  tomb*  Im  one  partiealar* 
naniiers  appear  to  have  beea  more  barbaroos  tJiaa  those  of 
rode  tribes.  Tho«(^  aequatiited  with  the  ase^  fire  in  frepartiis 
maize,  and  other  vegetab^  for  food,  they  devoored  both  lleail  maSk 
ish  perfeetly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spontards^  wUh  a  praaftice  iv-* 
pagaant:  to  the  ideas  of  alt  civilised  people. 

^Lll.  But  thoagh  Meiie^ and  Peru  are  the  poseassioos  af  dpais 
in  .the  New  WorliC  whioh,  on  aeooont  both  of  their  aaoient  aad  pre^ 
aent  state,  hlHre  attracted  the  groatesi  afttentioaf  her  other  domiao^ 
ons  there  are  far  from  being  inaonaiderabley  either  in  eiteai  or  vwJ^ 
«e.  The  greater  part  of  Ihem  was  redaeed  to  s  nbjeettan  daring  thft 
first  part  of  the  tisteentfa  eentary,  by  prvrate  adreatarerat  who  ^M* 
ad  ont  their  small  araMunents  either  in  Hispaniola  or  i«  Old  8pata^ 
and  wore  we  to  follow  ea^h  leader  in  his-  pragress^  we  shonid  Jisea^ 
or  the  same  daring  eaaraae^  the  same  persevering  ardom*»  th*  samot 
rapOjBions  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  same  eapadCy  of  eadnriag  ami 
aarmonatiog  every  tbii^  in  ordor  to  attain  it,  whieh  disttagaishaA 
the  operaiioM  9i  the  Spaniards  in  their  (p'eater  Ameriean  eoaqpMolSb 
But  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  whieh  from  the  oimil&rily  el 
the  traasattioasy  woald  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  haa  been 
already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  saeh  a  view  of  tlioaapr»- 
▼iaees  of  the  Spaaish  empire  in  Ameriea,  whieh  have  noa  hicherta 
been  mentioned,  aa  may  eonvey  to  my  readers  an  adeqaate  tdaa.  of 
its  greatness,  fertility,  and  opnieaee. 

$  LIU.  I  begin  with  the  eomitrtes  eontigaoas  to  the  two  great 
monarehies,  of  whose  hintory  aad  institutions  I  have  givea  soma  ae» 
aount,  and  shall  then  briefly  deseribe  the  other  distriats  of  Spaaiah 
America.  The  jarisdictioa  of  the  viceroy  of  New  8paia  exteadi 
over  several  provioees,  wbleh  were  not  sabieet  to  the  dominioM  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonera,  that  stretch  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as 
the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which 
bend  towards  the  west  and  norths  did  not  acknowledge  the  soveret^ 
ty  of  Monteaoma,  or  his  predecessors.  These  regions,  not  iaienoe 
in  magnitude  to  all  the  Meiican  empire,  are  redact  oome  to  a  mt^ 
ter,  others  to  a  less  degree  of  sniyection  to  the  Spaaish  yoke.  They 
extend  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  temperafe  sane;  their 
aoil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile,  aad  all  their  pradactioas^ 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  most  perfect  im  their  kind.  Th^ 
have  all  a  commaaication  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with 
the  Oalf  of  Mesico,  aad  are  watered  by  rivers,  which  net  aaly  en* 
rich  them,  bnt  mav  become  sobaervient  to  commeroe.  The  nnmber 
of  Snaaiards  settled  in  those  vast  countries,  is  indeed  extremely 
amalJ.  They  may  be  said  to  have  snbdoed  rather  than  to  have  eo« 
aapied  them.  Bat  if  the  popalatioa  in  their  ancient  establishmcats 
la  ABMrica  ahall  contintte  to  increase^  they  may  gradaallj  ^itid 
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tmtr  dMM  |Mri»itti,  •#  wbieli,  h«wef«r  i DirHisg,  Aey  bare  not  in* 
ttMrto  bees  able  <o  taJkalbll  pminriea. 

$  LIV.  One  eireanttaaee  maj  eoatribote  to  tbe  speedy  fOMhu 
tiaa  of  toara  dklrieto.  Very  rieb  awaee,  botb  of  gold  aad  silver  bare 
booa  dMOovered  la  WMmj  of  tbe  regioae  wbieb  i  bave  awtUioaed. 
WhoNTer  tbeeo  are  apeaed,  aad  worked  whb  taeeeM,  a  maltitada 
af  people  neovt.  la  onler  to  tapply  tbem  witb  tbe  neeenaries  af 
life,  ealtivatioa  oMut  be  iaereaeed^  artteaa*  of  Tarioao  kiadt 


aeeembte,  aad  iadaslrjr  at  weU  at  wealtb  will  be  gradaaHjdifated. 
Maay  eaaaiplet  of  Miit  bafve  eeearred  ta  difereat  parte  of  AnMiiea 
iteee  Ibejiieil  aader  tbedoBiiaien  of  tbe  Bpaatardt.  Popaloat  tiI* 
lagea  aad  large  lowat  bave  taddealj  ariten  aaiidtt  aahibabited 
wttdt  aad  soaataiat;  aad  ibe  workiag  of  aiioet,  thoogb  far  £nott 
b^g  tbe  BMtt  proper  objeet  towardt  wbieb  the  atteatioa  af  aa  ia* 
HmH  oomety  oboald  be  taraed^  amy  beeo^pe  the  meaat  botb  of  pra* 
■Miing  aotftil  aetirtty,  aad  of  augaieaf  iag  the  aaaiber  of  people.  A 
aeoeat  aad  tiagalar  iattaoee  of  this  bat  bappeaed,  wbieb  at  it  it  hat 
MMe  kaown  ta  £arope.  aad  may  be  prodaeiUre  of  great  effeett,  nerili 
atteatioa.  Tbe  Spaaiarde  oettled  io  tbe  proviaeet  of  Ciaaloa  and 
8oaora«  baibbeen  long  dittarbeil  by  tbe  depredattOM  of  tome  ierea 
Iribet  of  ladtaat.  la  tbe  year  ITtS,  tbe  kieartioas  of  those  savagea 
bteatis  to  lre4|oent  tad  to  dettraetire,  that  the  Bpantsb  iababitaiitt» 
ia  despair,  applied  to  tbe  Marqais  de  Croix,  Tieeroy  of  Mexieo^fbr 
taeb  a  body  of  troops  at  night  enable  tbem  to  driire  those  formida- 
bla  iovadort  from  thetr  pUeet  of  retreat  in  tbe  moaataiat.  Bat  the 
ttaasargp  of  Mexico  wat  to  mneh  exbautted  by  tbe  large  same  drawa 
fram  it,  ia  order  to  topport  the  late  war  agaiatt  Great  Britata,  that 
tfca  rieeroy  eoald  afford  tbem  no  aid.  Tbe  retprat  due  to  bis  virtoea 
aeeompliilied  what  bit  otteial  power  eoald  not  elfeet.  Be  prevail-* 
ed  wHb  4ba  aierabaatt  of  New  Spain  to  advaaee  about  two  baadred 
IbootiMid  peeot  for  defraying  the  eipeate  4>f  the  expedition.  The 
war  wat  eondaeted  by  aa  ofteer  of  abiltlies;  aad  alter  being  pre* 
tvaetod  for  throe  yeart,  ebieiy  by  tbe  d'dfieaItT  of  partatag  tbe  fo* 
§itlvet  over  mooataiat  aad  tbroagb  defilet  wbieb  were  almott  im* 
paetable,  it  tenaiaated  ia  tbe  year  177I9  ia  tbe  liaal  tabmitsioa  af 
the  tribet,  wbieb  bad  been  to  loag  tbe  okjeet  of  terror  to  the  twa 
pMTiaeoi.  in  tbe  eoarte  of  tbit  tenriee^  tbe  fipaaiards  marched 
tbroagb  ooaatriet  iato  wbieb  they  teem  not  to  bare  penetrated  be* 
Ibre  that  Iftme,  aad  ditee<rtred  miaet  of  taeb  value,  at  wtt  attoaitb- 
iag  even  to  awa  aoqaainted  witb  the  riehet  eoataiaed  in  tbe  aMNHK 
taiat  of  the  Mew  World.  At  Cinegailla^  ia  tbe  proviaee  of  eonera, 
tkey  oQtered  a  pfaia  of  fourteen  leaMet  in  extent,  is  wbaeh,  at  tha 
depth  a  ealy  tixteea  inebet,  they  Ibaad  aald  ia  graint  of  taeb  a 
tiae,  that  toaM  of  Ibem  weighed  atae  markt,  aad  ia  taeb  qnaaii- 
tiat,  that  ia  a  tbort  tisse,  witb  a  few  laboarers,  they  eolfeeted  a. 
tkewsaad  marks  af  gold  io  graias,  even  without  takiag  ttaw  to  watb 
tbe  earth  that  had  beea  da^,  wbieb  appeared  to  be  so  rieb,  that  per* 
oaas  of  skfU  eompatad  that  it  might  yield  what  weald  be  eqaal  ia 
▼alae  to  a  milUaa  of  peeas«  Before  the  ead  of  the  year  1771,  above 
tare  chsusaad  parsoat  were  tettled  ia  Cine^illa  uader  |be  gorera^ 
Bwat  of  proper  amgittratet,  aad  tbe  iaspeetion  of  teveral  eeeleeiat- 
tioa.  At  eovofal  other  asiaet,  aat  ti^rlor  Inriebaett  to  that  of  Ci- 
aegailla,  have  beea  diteorered^  both  in  Soaora  and  Ciaaloa)*  it  ib 
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pvobaUe  that  these  aegleeted  asd  thiol j  Mihabitiel  preftaitlt  mm 
•eoB  becone  as  popyloas  and  Talaahie  as  aay  paK  of  the  Sptiiiii 
enpire  io  Ameriea. 

$  LV.  The  peniasala  ef  Califeniia,  ea  the  ether  eide  ef  the  Vsr* 
»illteD  seay  seens  to  hare  beea  less  kaowa  to  the  aaeieat  MeiksBi» 
than  the  proviaees  ^hieh  I  ha?e  meatioaed.  It  was  diseeven4  bf 
Cortes  ia  the  year  1086.  Ooriag  a  loaf;  period  it  eoatiaaed  (o  be  is 
little  freqnented,  that  evea  its  form  was  aakaowB,  aad  ia  arasteksrti 
it  was  represeated  as  ao  island,  aot  as  a  peniosala  *  Though  lbs 
oliaMte  of  this  eoaatry ,  if  we  may  jodge  from  its  sttnatioa,  mmi  Is 
▼ery  desirable;  the  Spaatards  hare  made  saMtll  progress  ia  peoplisg 
it  Towards  the  elase  of  the  last  eeatury  the  Jeaaits,  who  hadgmt 
avrit  ia  eiploriag  this  aegleeted  proviaee,  aad  in  eiviliziag  its  rale 
MihabitaaUf  impereepiibly  aeoaired  a  dominion  over  it  as  eeaiplelt 
as  that  whieh  taev  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paragoa, aad  (bcf 
laboared  to  introdaee  into  it  the  same  poliey»  and  to  govern  the  ii* 
lives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  eonrt  of  Spsis 
from  eoneeiviog  any  Jpolonsy  of  their  designs  and  operatioBi,  tbqr 
aeem  studiously  to  have  depreeiated  the  eoontry,by  represeatisgtbe 
climate  as  so  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  so  bsrrt% 
that  nothing  bat  a  BealoiM  desire  of  eon  verting  the  natives  eettMbtis 
iadueed  them  to  settle  there.  Heveral  pnblie  spirited  eitizeas  eaitt-! 
vonred  to  undeeeive  their  sovereigns,  aad  to  give  them  a  better  fiev 
of  Calilbraiat  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  expnisian  of  the  Jeisili 
ftom  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  eonrt  of  Madrid,  as  proae  at  ibit 
jonetnre  to  suspeet  the  parity  of  the  Order's  intentions,  as  fonMrif 
to  eoaide  ia  them  with  laiplieit  trust,  appointed  Don  Joseph  Oaltei* 
whose  abilities  have  sinee  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  miaiiler 
Ibr  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  aeeount  af  the  esistr; 
was  favonrablei  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  Um  eoasU  to  be  vtli* 
able,  aad  he  diseovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  proausing  apfcs^ 
aaee.  From  its  vieinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonera,  it  is  |irobaUe,  tbst 
if  the  Dopniatioa  of  these  proviaees  shall  increase  in  the  mssacr 
whieh  1  have  supposed,  Califoraia  may,  by  degrees,  receive  fisA 
them  soeha  reerait  of  iahabiunts.as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  sbsV 
the  desolate  aad  useless  districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

$  LVI.  On  the  east  of  Mexico.  Yueataa  aad  Honduras  are  ssa- 
prehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spaio^  thoaah  aacieatly  tbey 
can  hardly  bo  caid  to  have  foraied  a  part  of  the  Mexicaa  esipii^ 
These  lai^  provinces,  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Campeaeh/  bs- 
yond  Cane  Grtcias  a  Dies,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of  Spais 
Ml  the  New  World,  derive  their  vahie  either  fronr  the  htiihij  of 
their  soil  or  the  richness  of  their  mines|  but  they  prodnee  in  9^*^ 
abundance  thaa  aay  part  of  Aamrica,  the  logwood*tree,  ^^i^*|^ 
dying  some  eoloars.  is  so  far  preferable  to  wkj  other  laaienal,  tbst 
the  eonsnmpitott  of  it  in  £nrope  is  considerable,  aad  it  has  !}"•■• 
an  article  in  commeroe  of  grcmt  valae.  Duriag  a  long  perisdi  ss 
Europeaa  nation  intruded  upon  the  Spaniards  in  those  prsvioeest or 
attempted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  ^^^^' 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  Bnglith,  it  soon  appeared  wist* 
fbrmidable  rival  was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ofi^ 
ish  territories.    One  of  the  fint  objecu  which  Icmptad  the  Bsgu» 

•  See  Hote  XLVII..  ^  , 
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•iltiM  ill  tliat  Mmnij  mu  the  j^rtat  proBt  aritiBg  fWMn  tb«  logwood 
tottdo,  and  the  flMiltty  of  irresliiig  tooM  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaa* 
iardi.  Soaie  adroiitarert  fvoai  Jamaica  made  the  ft  rot  attei^pt  at 
Cape  Cateehe*  the  tooth-east  promontory  of  Voeatan,  and  bj  eiitt* 
iag  logwood  there,  earned  on  a  gainful  trafie.  Wlien  moet  of  the 
tveetnear  the  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the 
bland  of  Trist,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy;  and  in  later  times*  their 
principal  station  has  been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards, 
alarmed  at  this  f ncroachment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  remon- 
strances, and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any 
fcotiag  on  that  part  of  the  Amencan  continent.  Bat  after  struggling 
against  it  lor  more  than  a  century,  the  disasters  of  last  war  extorted 
Drom  the  conrt  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settlc- 
n^ent  of  ibreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories. t  The  pain  which 
this  humbliag  concesmon  occasioned,  seems  to  have  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  devise  a  melbod  of  rendering  it  of  little  consequence, 
mora  elbetnal  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence.  The 
logwood  prodnced  en  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  so4l  is 
dri^r,  ic  ia  quality  fsr  superior  to  that  which  growf  on  the  marshy 
grounds  whete  the  Bnglish  arc  settled.  By  eneoumging  the  cutting 
of  this,  and  permitting  the  importalipn  of  it  into  Spain  without  pay- 
ing any  duty,  such  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerca^ 
nod  the  logwood  which  the  Bnglish  bring  to  market  has  sunk  so 
■ineh  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradn* 
aHv  deettnodt  since  it  obtained  a  legal  sanction;  and,  it  is  probable, 
wm  soon  he  finally  abandoned.  In  that  event,  Pucatan  and  Uoa- 
daras  will  became  possessions  of  considerable  importance  to  Bpain. 

$  LYIi  8tiU  iuHher  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of 
Costa  ftica  and  Verogaa^  which  likewise  bebag  to  the  vice-royaltj 
pt  Nesv  Spaing  hut  both  have  been  sa  much  neglected  by  the  8pan« 
ia^vds,  and  are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit  no 
particalar  atteatioa. 

$  LVllL  The  most  important  ptoviacc  depending  on  the  vice- 
pcyaky  el  Pera,  is  Ghili.  The  Incashad  established  their  domiaion 
iasome  af  its  aartliem  districto^but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ceua- 
try,  its  gaHant  and  high-spirited  inhabilanu  maintained  their  inde- 

E*  ^noe.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  ear- 
empted  the  conqtiest  of  it  under  Diego  Aknagro;  and  after  his 
f  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  resumed  the  design.  Both  met  with  fierce 
opposition.  The  former  rdinquiehed  the  enterprise  in  the  manner 
vAiich  1  have mentioacd.  The  lattcr,after  havinggiven  oianydisplays 
both  cf  conmgc  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off,  together  with  a  con- 
atderablc  body  of  troops  under  his  command.  Francisco  de  Villa- 
gra,  Valdivia*s  Itente^ant,  by  his  spirited  conduct  checked  the  na- 
tives ia  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  8naniards  from 
destruction.  By  degrees,  aH  the  campaign  countr>  along  the  ecast 
was  subjected  to  th«  Spanish  dominion.  The  mouaiainous  country 
ia  still  possessed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucosi  and  other  tribes  of  iU 
origiaalinhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards;  with 
whom,  duriag  the  course  of  two  ceoturies,  they  have  Wen  obliged  to 
maintain  almost  perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a  few  inter- 
vals  of  insecure  peace, 

♦  Treaty  of  Psrit,  Art.  xvili.  t  See  Note  XU^^^T^ 
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$  LIX.  That  part  of  Chili  then,  whteh  maj  properly  he  ietmti  • 
Spanish  prorioee,  it  a  narrow  distriet,  extended  along  the  eoaat  fr^oi 
the  degert  at  Ataoamat  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  aboye  nine  huidrBd 
miles.  Its  climate  is  the  most  delieiooi  in  the  New  World,  aad  in 
hurdlj  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the  faee  of  the  emrlli.— - 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never  feels  the  emtrenily 
of  heat»  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the  Andea,  and  refreshed  frm 
the  west  by  eooling  sea-breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  to 
mild  and  eqaablCf  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  that 
of  the  southern  profinces  in  their  native  country.  The. fertility  of 
the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  elunate,  and  is  won- 
derfully accommodated  to  European  productions.  The  moat  rala- 
able  of  these,  corUi  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Enrope 
f  ttaia  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not 
only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this  delightful  r^ion.  The  horaed 
cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horoes  oar- 
>asses,  both  in  beauty  and  in  spirit,  tlie  famous  Andalusiaa  race, 
Vom  which  thev  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Val- 
uable mines  of  gold,  of  silver^  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  it. 

$  LX.  A  country  distinguished  by  so  manv  blessings,  we  may  he 
apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  favourite  station  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  must  have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predileetioB  and 
care.  Instead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  UBoccupied.  la  all 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thousand  white  in- 
habitants^ and  about  three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people 
of  a  mixed  race.  The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  Oes  uncnltivated, 
and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain  anwrought  Strange 
as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages, 
which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  appear,  the  eaoscs  of 
it  can  be  traced.  The  onlv  intercourse  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in 
the  South  Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  aaaaal 
fleet  to  PortoBello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  oarried 
from  thence  across  the  isthmus.  All  the '  commodities  which  they 
received  fi'om  the  mother  country,  were  conveyed  from  Paaaaia  Is 
tlie  same  harbours.  Thus,  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  ChUi 
passed  through  the  hands  of  merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had 
of  course  a  pro6t  on  each;  and  in  both  transactions  the  Chilesefek 
their  own  subordination;  and  having  no  direct  intercourse  with  the 
parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  province  for  the  disposal 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Un- 
der such  discouragements,  population  coula  not  increase,  and  indns- 
try  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain,  from 
motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  system, 
and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea^l^ 
ships  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  ho- 
tween  Chili  and  the  mother  country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be  exchanged  in  its  own  har- 
bours for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Chili  may  spc^iiy  rise  into 
^!**' Jraportancc  among  the  Spanish  settlements,  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled  by  its  natural  advantages.    It  may  become  the  granary  of  Po- 
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ffH,  umi  the  other  previneet  along  the  Paeifie  Oeean.  It  m^y  sup- 
piv  then  with  whie,  with  eattle,  with  hortei,  with  tienp,  and  manv 
other  artielet  fer  whieh  thej  now  depend  apon  Enrope.  Though 
the  new  tyttem  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those  effeets 
of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed.  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with 
mny  steadiness  for  half  a  eentnry,  one  may  Teatnre  to  foretel,  that 
popalation,  indnstry,  and  opalenee  will  advanee  in  this  pro?iaee 
with  rapid  progress. 

$  LXI.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  prorinees  of  Tuenman  and 
Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the 
▼iee-royalty  of  Pem«  Th^se  regions  of  iotmense  extent  streteh  in 
length  from  north  to  south  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in 
hreadth  oMre  than  a  thousand.  This  eountry,  whieh  is  larser  than 
most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  into  two  great  divisions^ 
one  on  the  north,'  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.-*- 
The  former  eomprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous  missions  of  the  Je« 
tuits,  and  several  other  distriets.  But  as  disputes  have  long  subsisted 
between  the  eourts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  eoneeming  its  boundaries, 
whieh,  it  is  probable,  will  beooon  inally  aseertained,  either  amiea* 
My,  or  by  the  deeision  of  the  sword,  I  ehoose  to  reserve  my  aeeount 
of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  whieh  it  is  intimately  eooneeted;  and,  in  relating  it, 
1  shall  be  able^  from  authentie  materials,  supplied  both  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  deseription  of  the  operations 
and  views  of  the  Jesuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  policy  in 
America,  whieh  has  drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  latter  division  of  the  province  contains 
the  governments  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos- Ay  res,  and  to  these  I  shall 
at  present  confine  my  observations. 

JLXII.  The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river 
Oe  la  Plata;  ano  though  a  succession  of  cruel  disasters  befel  them 
in  their  eariy  attempts  to  establish  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were 
oncoaraged  to  persist  in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discover- 
iag  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necessity  of 
oeenpyiog  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation  from  settling  there, 
mud  penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  Bat 
except  at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settlement  of  any  con- 
aeanence  in  all  the  vast  space  which  I  have  mentioned.  There  are> 
iMced,  scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  whieh  they  have  bestowed 
the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavored  to  add  some 
dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishopricsi  but  l^ey  are  no  better  than 
paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inbabitanU.  One 
oircHmctancc^  however,  whieh  was  not  originally  foreseen,  has  con- 
Cributed  to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  considera- 
hie  importanee.  The  provincaof  Tucpman,  together  with  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  bein^  covered  with  wood 
like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  eitensive  open  plain,  almost 
without  a  tree.  The  soil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many 
streams  descending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  ver- 
dure. In  this  rich  pasturage,  the  horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the 
49paniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almost 
exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open  a 
iocralive  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle,  horses,  and 
jufllesi  but  io  carry  on  a  commerce  no  less  benefisial,  by  the  expor- 
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Ution  of  hides  t«  Eorop^,  Froiii  both,  the  wAmj  kM  Merited  gfeai 
advaDt^tet.  But  iu  coamodiotB  fitttatMO  for  earrjiig  od  eoblim* 
band  tride,  has  be^n  the  ehief  sooree  of  iU  prstofenCj.  Wbilo  t|b# 
court  of  Mft<l rid  adhet^d  to  iti«neieWt  system,  with  respect  to  ito 
oomniHiieatiofi  with  Aaieriea,  the  ttver  Do  Ui  PfatA  Ut  so  ilMieh  Mt 
of  the  eoarse  of  )<4>aQtth  narigatfoii,  that  iaterlopers,  aJiBoit  wHhovi 
aaj  risic  of  being  either  observed  or  obstraeted,  ooald  |»ottr  in  B«- 
ropean  manofaetnres  in  sueh  qoanticies.  that  thoy  not  only  snppti- 
^  the  wants  of  the  oniony,  but  were  eoriveyed  into  all  the  eastcra 
dislrieis  of  Peru.  When  the  Fortocoifse  tn  Brasil  est^bded  tlMdr 
■ettlenenis  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Pliita,  a  aew  eha]niiel  was 
opened)  by  which  |^rohibi(ed  commodities  iowed  into  the  Bpaitkh 
territories,  with  st^ll  more  facHity,  and  in  greater  mhnndaaee*  This 
illeglil  traffic,  howeter  detrtmetitml  to  the  parent  state,  esotrihvted  la 
the  increasie  cf  the  settlement,  which  had  4he  immediate  hMefil  of 
it,  and  Baenos*ilyres  be^tamlc  gradually  a  popnhMM  and  ap«loM 
lown.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  aHnration  lately  made  ta  ^s 
government  of  this  eokmy,  the  nature  of  which  shall  bo  d#seribod«n 
the  sttbseiinent  book,  canmii  hitherto  be  kQcwn* 

i  LXIII.  All  the  other  tcrritorm  of  Spkin  in  the  N^w  WoiMi 
die  islands  eicopCedi  of  wbooe  discovery  and  rcdtfctioa  I  kav^  in^ 
merW  gtVeo  sin  acoonni)  a^re  compreheodcd  under  two  gMMl  dislsiaas; 
Ac  fermer  denoniinated  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Pirmei  the  pfavki<' 
COS  of  which  itretcli  along  the  Atlsiitic»  from  the  eastern  fhmtier  of 
New  Spain  to  the  month  of  this  Orinoco^  the  latter,  the  Now  King* 
dom  of  Orltnad^a,  sHnated  in  the  interior  conntry.  With  a  nhait 
Tiow  of  these  f  shall  close  this  part  cf  Iny  work. 

To  the  elMt  of  Veragna,  the  last  provinoe  snligect  to  ^kt  Tieeray  of 
Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Thoa^h  it  was  in  tUa  pmrtcf 
the  contiocht  that  the  Spaniardk  frst  begah  to  piant  cttloBieS,  fhey 
hare  biade  no  considerable  progress  in  poofrfing  it.  As  the  eo«Btry 
is  extreiAely  mtomilainoos,  deloged  with  rsiin  Mring  a  gaad  pMt  of 
the  year,  remarkably  nnhealtfaful,  and  cotttaiaa  no  mhieo  ofsrcaC 
Valne,  the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  abamloaed  it  aitogothq^ 
if  they  had  not  been  mllnred  to  continne  by  the  exccHeaco  of  the  Imr- 
honr  of  Porto-Bel  lo  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  oth- 
er. These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  contmonication  ketween 
the  north  and  soiith  sea,  between  Hpain  and  her  mart  vahnUe  co- 
lonies In  coineqiiencc  of  this  advantage,  Paaaam  has  bo^nse  a 
eontiderable  and  thriving  town.  The  pecoliar  noxionsneos  ef  its 
elimate  has  preveared  Portc-BcHo  from  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. As  the  intcrconrse  with  the  settlcmenis  in  the  Pteiic 
Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another  channel,  it  it  probable  tk»t  boA 
Poito  Beilo  and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no  Icnger  nonrished  and 
cartchcd  by  that  commerce  to  which  they  were  indebted  Ur  ihchr 
prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

$  LXIV.  Tbe  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha  stretch 
to  the  eastward  of  the  isthitias  of  Darien.  The  conntry  still  eon- 
tinncs  mouBtainons.  but  its  vallics  besin  to  expand,  arc  well  water- 
ed, and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  snigeetcd  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  ±599,  It  is  tbiahr 
peopled,  and  of  conrse  ill-enlthrated.  It  produces,  however,  a  van 
«*y  ®*  ^'ttftWc  drugs,  and  some  precioas  stones,  partievlarly  emer- 
aids.   But  iu  chief  importance  is  derived  fhim  theJmrbonr  of  Oar- 
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ibagtMi,  tbe  s^fotl  And  be«t  IVHrlified  sf  aoy  in  Um  Asivrictn  doai- 
nioat  of  Spain.  In  a  situAtion  »o  fliiireiirable)  coromeree  soon  beip^n 
to  flosrisli.  At  early  a*  tht  year  tffMi  it  seeim  to  have  been  a  Iowa 
of  same  note.  Bat  when  Carthageaa  wai  elioseo  as  tbe  port  in  whith 
the  galeone  nboald  first  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe, 
and  to  wbteh  they  w«re  directed  tis  relara^  in  order  to  prepare  fbr 
th^ir  voyage  1ioibeward»  the  eammeree  of  its  inhabitants  was  so  ma^h 
favoored  by  this  arraageaient,  that  it  soon  beeame  one  of  the  most 
popaioosy  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  ia  America,  There  is,  how- 
ever reason  to  a|ftprehend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  nf  ei« 
altation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change  in  the  Span* 
i»h  system  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the 
desirablo  visits  of  the  galeoos,  an  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  therC)  M^ill  soon  fitid  or  create  employ- 
tient  for  itself,  and  may  be  timed  with  advanta^  into  tome  new 
ahannel.  Its  harbour  is  so  safe,  aad  so  cooveaiently  situated  for 
receiviug  consnodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  beeu  so  long 
aecnttomed  to  convey  these  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  it 
probable  they  will  trill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  aad  Carthag«na 
•antittue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

$  LXV.  The  prtfvioce  eonttgoous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  east, 
was  first  visited  by  Alonzo  4c  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499;  and  the 
Spaniards  on  their  landing  there,  liaving  observed  some  huts  in  an 
Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  tfaa 
atanated  water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow  upstn 
it  the  namcof  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by  their  usual  propenai* 
tjr  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  discovered  in  America, 
tmd  ol^ects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made 
aome  attempts  to  iettle  there,  but  with  little  snceess.  The  final  re- 
duction of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different 
from  those  to  which  Spain  was  iadebled  for  its  other  aci|0isitions  in 
the  New  World  The  ambition  of  Ghi^rles  V  often  engaged  him 
in  operations  of  such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not 
aufficieat  to  defray  the  eipense  of  carrying  them  into  execution.*—- 
Among  other  expedients  fbr  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds, 
Jie  had  borrliwed  large  tumt  from  the  Velsers  of  Augsburgh,  the  most 
•pulent  Bterchaats  at  that  time  in  Europe  By  way  of  retribution 
lor  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bestowed 
upon  them  the  province  of  Venesuela,  to  be  held  as  a  hereditary  fief 
frdm  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  within  a  limited  time  they 
ahoald  render  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a  co- 
lony there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  personc,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on  maxims 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to 
^naoaragesttch  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have 
known  to  be  the  most  certain  source  of  pro  peri ty  and  opulence.  But 
unfortunately  they  comnkitted  the  executiou  of  their  plan  to  some  of 
those  soldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  mx- 
tcenth  ccntnry.  These  adventurers,  impatient  to  amass  riches,  that 
they  might  speedily  abandon  a  station  which  they  soon  discovered 
to  be  very  oneomfortable,  instead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to 
ealtivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from  district  to  ditrrict 
in  tearch  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  %vith  nnfeeling  rapacity^ 
aropprecting  tbeta  by  the  impotition  of  intolerable  tasks.    In  the 
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coorte  of  a  fetr  yean,  their  avariee  and  exaetrans,  in  eofB^rkte 
with  which  those  of  the  Spaoiardt  were  moderate,  desolated  the 
provinces  so  completely  that  it  eoiild  hardly  afford  them  sabsitteoeei 
and  the  Velsers  relinquished  a  property  from  which  the  meottsidn'- 
ate  conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  eyer  deriring  mmj 
advantage.  When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the  (Germans  desert^ 
Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it;  but  notwitb- 
standing  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  most  laegoish- 
ing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

$LXVl.  The  provinces  of  Carraeas  and  Camana  are  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  territories  on  this  coast;  but  in  relating  the  origin  and 
operations  of  the  mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclusive  right 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  oeeaaion 
to  consider  their  state  and  prodactions. 

§  LXVIl.  The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland 
country  of  great  extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
dominions  of  Spain  about  the  year  1586,  by  Sebastian  de  BenaleajEar 
and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  ac- 
complished officers  employed  in  the  condoest  of  America*  The  for- 
mer who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito,  attacked  it  from  the 
south;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north. 
As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  farther  advaneed  in 
improvement,  than  anjr  people  in  America  but  the  Pemviaas,  they 
defended  themselves  witn  great  resolution  and  good  condoct.  The 
abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quesada  sormomited 
all  opposition,  though  not  without  enconntering  many  dangers,  and 
reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Oranada  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea^  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  vallies  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher 
erounds  yield  gold  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not 
Ky  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found:  it  is 
mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  separated  from  it  by  re- 
peated washing  with  water.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
negro  slaves;  for  though  the  chill  subterranean  air  has  been  discov- 
ered, by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  he  eor 
ployed  with  advnntage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they  are  more  ea* 
pable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  the  Indians.  As 
the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
service,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of 
America,  the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.  Some  districts 
yield  gold  with  profusion  no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  \f 
Cineguilla,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  is  often  found  in 
large  p«pifas,  or  grains,  which  manifest  the  abundance  in  whiehit  is 

E reduced.  On  a  rising  ground  near  the  Pamplona,  single  labourers 
ave  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pe- 
sos. A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump 
of  pure  gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  poumfe 
sterling.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest  speeimea 
ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  h  rare 
or  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco>  is  of  con- 
siderable amount,    iu  towns  are  populous  find  flonrishing.    The 
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»Diiili^r  of  inhtUtantt  in  ftlnoit  every  pari  of  the  eoontrj  are  dailj 
loereat iDg.  Caltiratioii  and  industry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be 
eneonragedy  and  to  prosper.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Carthagena,  the  prodoee  of  tbe  mines,  and  other  eommodiiies^  be- 
ing eonveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen  to  that  eity.  On 
another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  eommuniea- 
tioa  with  the  Atlantie  by  the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  country  which 
stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east  is  little  known,  and  im- 
perfectly occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
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$  L  AFFBR  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spantards  is'  ihmr  4K«- 
eoveriet  and  eonquests  daring  more  than  half  a  eentury.  I  have  ees- 
daeied  Ihem  to  that  period  when  their  authority  was  estahHeJie^  ever 
almost  all  the  vast  regions  in  the  New  World  still  sahjeet  to  their 
dominion.  The  effeet  of  their  settlements  opon  theeonntries  <»f  whieh 
they  took  possession,  the  maxims  whieh  they  adopted  in  forming  tlieir 
new  colonies,  the  interior  structure  and  policy  of  these,  together 
with  the  Influence  of  their  progresstve  improvement  upon  the  parest 
state,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  are  the  •h* 
jects  to  whieh  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

$  II.  The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhaln 
itants,  to  a  degree  equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  al- 
ready,  on  difterent  occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  «nflueQee  on* 
der  which  the  connexions  of  the  Americans  with  the  people  of  our 
hemisphere  commenced^  both  in  tba  islands^  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  have  touehed  upon  various  eavsesof  their  rapid 
eoiMumptioa.  Wherever  the  iahabitaata  of  Ameriaa  had  roaakmA 
to  take  arms  in  defeoee  of  their  liberty  and  righta^  many  peridberf  in 
the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invadere.  But 
the  greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and 
the  conquerors  were  settled  in  tranquilitpr.  U  was  in  the  islands^  and 
in  those  provinees  of  the  continent  which  stretch  trom  the  galf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  ooofiaes  of  Mexico,  that  the  fOal  elfeoU  of  the  8paB- 
ish  dominion  were  Qrst  and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  ae- 
copied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had 
nsade  but  small  progreaa  in  caltivaUoii  and  industry.  Whea  they 
wore  compelled  by  their  new  nasters  to  take  np  a  &x»i  reaid^MC, 
and  apply  to  regular  labour;  when  tasks  were  imposed  npoa  them 
disproportloned  to  their  strength^  and  were  exacted  with  onrelentlBg 
severity,  they  possessed  not  either  vigour  of  mind  or  of  body  to  am* 
tain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  deatroyed 
more.  In  all  those  extensive  regions,  \l\e  origiaal  nace  of  tahidii* 
lants  wasted  away;  in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.  1«  JMesieoy 
where  a  powerAil  and  martial  people  distinguished  their  oppositioa 
to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great 
numbers  feU  in  the  field;  and  there^  as  well  as  in  Peru^  still  great- 
er numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of  atteadiag  the  9|MUHsh 
armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the 
incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provisions,  and  military 
•tores. 

$111.  Butuieither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  were  ao 
dettruetive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsidermte 
policy  with  which  they  established  their  new  settlements.  The 
tbrmer  were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  lo  individuatu;  the  latter 
was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  wanted 
the  nation.  When  the  provinees  of  Mexico  and  Pern  were  divided 
aoMing  the  eaaquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a  district,  froai 
whieh  he  might  expect  an  instantaneous  reeonspense  for  all  his  ser- 
vices. Soldiers,  accustomed  t^  the  eareletisness  and  dissipation  of 
a  military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  rego- 
lar  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  retoma. 
Instead  of  settling  in  the  vallies  oeoupied  by  the  aatives»  where  the 
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Certilitj  of  the  toil  woojd  have  anp|j  rewarded  the  diligenee  of  the 
planter)  they  ehose  to  $x  their  stations  \n  some  of  the  nibnntainoot 
regionsy  frequent  both  in  New  Hpain  and  in  Peru.  To  seareh  for 
■nines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  ebi6f  objeet  of  their  activity.  Th^ 
j^fospeets  whieh  this  opens,  and  the  alluring  hopes  whieh  it  eontin* 
daily  presents,  eorrespond  wonderfolly  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  Amerieain  eve- 
ry pai*t  of  their  condnet.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
nrojeets,  so  manv  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the  na- 
tives beeame  indispensably  requisite.  They  were  aeeordingly  com- 
peiled  to  abandon  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  dri- 
ven in  erpwds  to  the  mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the 
sultry  climate  of  the'vallies  to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to 
£igh  lands  ia  the  torrid  zone;  exorbitant  labour,  scanty  or  unwhole- 
some nourishment,  and  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of 
9Ppi:ession  (o  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  whieh  they 
•aiw  no  end,  aQeeted  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less  industrious 
eountrymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  pressure' 
tif  thosje'cataiiiities,  and  melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.-^ 
In  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  tlie  small- 
pox, a  nialady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  na- 
tives; the  number  of  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  io 
nuch  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  pop^ 
i|iation  appeared  almost  incredible.^ 

H  §iV.  Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  which, 
by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America. 
Without  atteiMling  to  these, many  fuithors,  astonished  at  the  sudden- 
fiessof  the  desolation,  have  ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a 
ajstem  of  policy  no  less  profound  than  atrocious.  The  SpaniardSt 
as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  oecupy  the  vast 
regions  which  they  had  discovered^  and  foreseeing  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  superior  to 
Ibemselves  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Amer- 
ica, resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  conntry  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  theii' 
•wn  dominion  over  it.t  But  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to 
objects  so  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep;  and  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  we  may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed 
aach  an  execrable  scheme.  The  Spanbh  monarchs,  fkr  from  acting 
iipoh  any  such  system  of  destruction,  weK  uniformly  solicitous  for 
i£e  preservation  of  their  new  subjects.  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  pro- 
pagating the  Christian  faith,  together  with  the  desire  of  conimunr- 
«ating  the  knowledge  of  truth,  aad  the  consolations  of  religion,  to 

J leople  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than  ostensible  motives 
or  cncouraginK  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries.  ,  Upon  his 
auccess,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpose,  and  manifested 
the  most  tender  concern  to  secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her 
crown  \  Her  auecessors  adopted  the  same  ideas;  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, which  I  have  mentioned,  their  anthority  was  Interjposed,  in 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  to  protect  thepeople  of  America  from 
li^e  oppression  of  t^heir  Spanish  snbjeeU.  Their  regulations  for  this 

*  See  Vote  XUX^  t^  Note  I,.  .       ♦Sec  Note  tL 
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purpose  werjB  mmerput,  and  often  repeated.  Tbej  were  ftaowd 
with  wisdom,  and  dielated  bj  humanity;  After  their  possesoiona  iir 
the  New  World  beeame  so  ei tensive,  as  might  have  eieitad  aome 
apprehensions  6t  diffienkj  in  retaining  their  dominion  over  them, 
the  spirit  of  their  regnlations  were  as  mild  as  when  their  settlementa 
were  eonSned  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solieitode  to  proteet  tjbe 
Indians  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  aequisitions  in- 
nreased;  and  from  ardour  to  aeeomplish  this  thev  enacted,  and  en* 
deavonred  to  enforee  the  eieeution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  foraid- 
ahle  rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaf- 
fection through  all  the  rest.  But  the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too 
▼iolent  to  be  contronlled  by  the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious  and 
daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  little 
mccnstomed  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  while  in  serviae, 
and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurisdiction  of  civil  pow- 
er in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
bounds  to  their  cxaetions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  per- 
•CTering  attention,  issued  ediets  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  In- 
dians; the  colonisU,  rcfltardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance 
fsr  impunity,  continued  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The 
governors  themselves,  and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies, 
•cveral  of  whom  were  as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  adveatnren 
over  whom  they  presided*  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contenqitnous 
ideas  of  the  conouered  people;  and  instead  of  cheeking,  eneouraged 
or  connived  at  tneir  excesses.  The  desolation  of  the  New  World 
should  not  then  be  eharged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  considered 
as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policv  adopted  there.  It  ought  to  be 
imputed  wholh  to  the  indicent  and  often  unprincipled  adventnrers, 
whose  fortune  it  was  lo  be  the  conquerors  and  first  planten  of  AuMr- 
ica,who,  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjusU  counteract- 
ed  the  ediets  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  npoa 
their  country. 

$  V.  With  still  i^reater  injustice  have  many  authors  represented 
the  intoleraiing  spirit  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  eanse 
of  exterminating  the  Amerieans,  and  have  aceused  the  Spanish  ec- 
elesiasties  of  animating  their  eountrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that 
innoeent  people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  Ood.  But  the  first  mis- 
■ionaries  who  visited  Ameriea,  though  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pi- 
ous men.  They  early  enpoused  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and  Tin- 
dieated  their  character  from  the  aspersions  of  their  conquerors,  wha» 
describing  them  as  ineapable  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  eiril 
life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of.  religion,  eonunded  that 
thev  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature 
had  set  the  mark  of  servitude.  From  the  aeeounts  which  I  have 
^  l^ven  of  the  humane  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  mitsiona- 
Fies,  in  protecting  the  helpless  fioek  committed  to  their  eharge,  tliey 
appear  in  a  light  which  leflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  Thej 
were  ministers  of  peace,  who  endeavour  to  wrest  the  rod  fron  the 
kands  of  oppressors.  To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Ameriesiaa 
were  indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigoor  ef 
theit  fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  regular  as  well 
aecttlar,  are  still  considered  by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  gsar- 
dians,to  whom  they  have  recourse  onder  the  haidships  and  ezaetioM 
$9  which  they  are  often  exposed.*  ^         t 
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$  VI.  But,  notwithstaodiBi  the  rapid  depopalation  of  Ameriea,  % 
very  com ideraUe  oamber  of  the  otti?t  race  still  renains  both  in 
Mexieo  and  Peru,  espeeialljr  io  those  parts  whieh  were  i|ot  exposed 
to  the  first  fdrj  of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts 
of  their  indnstry,  still  more  ruinoas.  In  Gaatimala,  Chiapa,  Niea- 
ragua,and  the  other  delightful  provinces  of  theMexieaneaipire,whieli 
fttreteh  along  the  South  Sea,  the  raee  of  Indians  is  still  numerous. 
Theirsettlements  iu  some  plaees  are  so  pupulous,  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  cities.*  In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divided, 
there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians;  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed^ 
of  its  ancient  population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a  body  of  people  sn* 
perior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
eoontry.f  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces 
they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their  settle* 
ments  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  mechanic  arte, 
and  fill  most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitanta 
both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite 
in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity  with  the  European  modes  of 
eivil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spaniards  settled  among  the  savage 
tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have 
been  always  fruitless,  and  oAen  fatal  to  the  natives.  Impatient  of 
restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  they  either 
abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in  moun- 
tains and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits*  la 
the  districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Boenos- 
Ayres,  the  desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of 
JMexieo  and  Peru,  of  whieh  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  pos- 
session. 

$  YII.  But  the  establishmenU  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Niew 
World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  at  a  pe- 
riod when  that  monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  Its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  be- 
eome  a  powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking.  Its  men- 
archs,  having  extended  their  orerogative  far  beyond  the  limits  whick 
once  circumscribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of  Burope, 
were  hardly  subject  to  ^ntroul,  either  in  concertinr  or  in  executing 
their  measures.  In  every  wide  extended  empire,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  simple,  and  the  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its 
resolutions  may  be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  th^ 
whole  with  sufficient  force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  a  hen  they  were  called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode 
of  establishing  their  dominion  over  the  most  remote  provinces  which 
had  ever  been  subjected  to  any  European  state,  in  this  delibera- 
tion, they  felt  themselves  under  no  constitutional  restraint,  and  that» 
as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves,  they  might  issue  the 
edicts  requisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  the  new  colonJ[^S| 
by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

$  YIII.  This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity 

^  Sec  Note  UH,  1 8e«  ^te  LIT. 
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whiel)  distiDgoishei  their  progress  from  ihki  of  the  ^Ibtf es  of  tij 
other.Eoropean  nation.  When  the  Portagaese«  the  EngHili.ud 
Freneh,  took  possession  of  the  regions  ib  Anieriea  whieh  thej  sew 
oeeupy,  the  advantages  whieh  they  promised  to  jield  were  lo  re« 
mote  and  aneertain,  that  their  colonies  were  suffered  to  strmle 
through  a  hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  proteelido  frtsi 
the  parent  state.  But  sold  and  silver*  the  first  produetiont  of  tk 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  im- 
mediately attracted  the  attention  of  their  monarehs.  Thoigh  tfcej 
had  contributed  little  to  the  discovery,  and  almost  nothine  to  the 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  they  instantly  assumed  the  fuoet'm 
of  its  legislators;  and  having  aequi red  a  species  of  dominion  fo^Be^ 
]jr  unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercising  it,  to  whieh,  notkiog 
vimilar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

$  IX.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jurisprudesee,  with 
respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been  acquired  there  u 
vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  on  whieh,  as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  ri|;lit, 
all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  should  be  discovered,  were  bestow- 
ed as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  and  their  M^ 
cessors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  universal  proprietors  of  the  mt 
territories,  whieh  the  arms  of  their  sulnects  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them  ailjgrants  of  land  there  JBiowed^  and  to  then 
they  finally  returned.  TbeJeaders  who  conducted  the  varioni  ex- 
peditions, the  governors' who  presided  over  th<5  different  eoloBJei, 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appoiit- 
ed  by  their  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  ThejM* 
pie  who  composed  infant  settlements  were  entj^tled  to  no  pri/il^ 
independent  of  the  sovereigV4»r  that  served  as  a  oarrier  acaiiittt^ 

Kwer  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns  were  baiIt,iK 
rmed  into  bodies  corporate,  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  who  governed  them  byiaws  which  the  ei«- 
munity  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states,  this  feeble  sptn 
of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  of  sSpanish  Ascr- 
ica,  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  munieipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  rq;- 
ulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  whatever  le* 
lates  to  public  government,  and  the  general  interest,  the  Will  of  (M 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the  peopK. 
All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  its  nomination 

$X.  When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  werecbr 
pleted,  their  monarehs,  in  forming  the  plan  of  internal  poliejfvr 
their  new  dominions,  divided  them  into  two  immense  ffovernsiestit 
pne  subjeet  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  ei 
Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the  f^J^ 
ces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  division  of  the  AnieneaB 
continent.  iFnder  that  of  the  latter,  \»as  comprehended  ^^*J?][*[ 
she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement?  whieh,  iM 
the  beginning,  was  attended  with  many  iuconveniencies,beca»e>J' 
tolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  eaeh  viceroyalty  begti  <* 
Improve  in  industry  and  population.  The  peo|)le  complAii*^^ 
their  subjection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  w  **•* 
tant  or  so  inaccessible,  as  almost  excluded  them  from  soy  iBt^' 
course  with  the  seat  of  government.  The  authority  of  the  vieer^ 
over  districts  so  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  obierfalioii,«^» 
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attiTb{ill!My  bBlfk  teeMit  aM  iflWreeted,  At  a  ttiike&j  firr  tkote 
evili,  i  third  Vieerojaltj  liat  !^i*eii  tstabitshed  rn  the  preteat  eentu^ 
1^,  at  Santo  Pe  de  Bogota,  tbfe  capital  of  the  new  kingdam  of  Ora- 
nadd,  th^  jurisdietion  of  ^hich  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme,  and  the  provhkfe  of  Quito.  Those  vieeroys  not  only 
Represent  the  persoh  of  their  Sovereign,  but  posvess  hit  regal  prero- 
gatives within  (he  preeinetii^of  their  own  govemmentf,  in  their  ut- 
most extent.  Like  him,  the;  ^leretse  supreme  aothority  in  every 
department  of  government,  eivil,  military,  and  criminal.  They 
hkve  the  sole  right  tff  nontinatingthe  persons  who  hold  many  offices 
of  the  highest  imporranee,  lind  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying 
those  which,  when  thejr  bee otue  vacant  by  deaths  are  the  royal  gilt| 
until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king  shall  arrive.  The  exter« 
nal  pomp  of  their  goverOdient  is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power. 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madria,  with 
horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  established,  nomerons 
attendants,  aild  ensigns  of  eoiiimand,  displaying  such  magnificencei 
k§  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  delegated  authority. 

$  XI.  But  as  the  vicerovs  eanhor  discharge  in  person  the  ftinetioni 
of  a  supreme  magistrate  m  every  part  of  their  government  by  offi- 
cers and  tribunals  similar  to  those  in  Spain,  the  conduct  of  civil 
Wairs  in  the  various  provinces  knd  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
various  oilers  and  denominations;  some  appointed  by  thie  king^oth- 
ers  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and 
amenable  to  his  Jurisdiction.  The  adwinistration  of  Justice  hi  vest- 
ed in  Iribimals,  known  by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  formed  lipilli 
the  ttiodel  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in 
Humiipr,  and  dispense  Justice  to  as  Many  districts,  into  which  tha 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  divided.*  The  number  of  Jud^ 
in  the  court  of  Audience  is  various,  acc6rding  to  the  extent  and  im- 
|Kirtance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no  less  honourable 
fhan  Itierative,  and  is  commonly  Slled  by  persons  of  sneh  ahiHtiea 
lind  met  it  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  respectable.  Both  ci- 
Til  aad  eriteinai  causes  c^ihe  under  their  cognisance,  and  for  each 
peculiar  Judges  are  set  apart.    Though  it  is  only  in  the  most  det* 

Sotic  governments,  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  fbrml- 
abte  pi^ro^ative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  in  ab* 
solving,  or  condemning,  consults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited  inhiB 
own  breast;  though  in  all  tfie  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  au- 
thority is  committed  to  magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated 
b^  known  laws  and  established  forms,  the  Spanish  vicerdys  have  of- 
ten attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  seat  of  iustiee,  and 
with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from  the  contronl  of  a  supe- 
rior, rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  po^i^r  which  their  mastt}r  does 
not  venture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  an  usurpation  which  mast 
have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies^  by 
subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man^ 
the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  re- 
peated laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  Audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice 
with  respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  them.  In  some  particular 
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tMMff  IB  wUeh  any  qaettMii  of  dTil  rigjht  it  iivolvedteven  tlie^ 
lilieai  rei^alatiom  of  the  rieeroy  aay  be  broaght  onder  ibe  reviev 
•f  the  eoort  of  Audieooe,  which,  in  those  iattaneeif  maj  be  deened 
an  intermediate  power  plaeed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  eon* 
atitotional  barrier  to  eirenmseribe  his  jurisdietion.  But  as  legal  re- 
atraints  on  a  person  who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  elotlMd 
with  his  authority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy; 
the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  tfco 
courts  of  Audienee  are  remarkable.  They  may  advise,  they  oiay  re* 
moastrate;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  direct  eoUision  between  their  opb- 
ion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried 
into  execution;  and  nothing  remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies.  But  to  be  entitled  to 
remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a  person,  before  whom  ail  others 
mast  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  toliis  decrees,  is  a  privilege  whick 
adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther  augmented 
by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  withont  any 
provision  of  a  soceessor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyaltyi 
and  the  senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  viceroy  while  the  oSee  continues  vacant.  In  matters 
which  come  onder  the  cognisance  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  iurisdietion,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences  are 
Enal  in  every  litiaation  concerning  property  of  less  value  than  six 
thousand  pesos;  but  when  the  subject  in  dispute  exceeds  that  tenia 
their  decisions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeil 
before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

$  XII.  In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  aM»- 
archv  for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of 
all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  It  was  first  establiahed  by 
Ferdinand,  in  the  vear  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  form 
by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  i024h  Its  jurisdictions  extends  to  everj 
department, ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  laws 
and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  poliee  of  the  eoloniet 
originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem* 
hers,  before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  oft* 
ces,  of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred 
in  this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  re* 
wards  their  services,  and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  mal- 
versations. Before  it  is  laid,  whatever  intelligence,  either  public 
or  secret,  is  received  from  America,  and  every  scheme  of  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  poliee,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
iiies,  is  submitted  to  its  consideration.  From  the  first  institution  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies*  it  has  been  the  constant  object  of  the  rath- 
oliemonarehs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  make  such  additions 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  eountr]^ 
where  so  many  circumstances  conspire  to  relai  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wise 
regulations  and  vicilant  inspection  of  this  respectable  tribunal. 

S  Xlll.  As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  his  conn- 
oil  of  the  ladies,  ita  meetings  art  held  in  tho  place  where  he  ce- 
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itidM.  Aiiotber  tribsaal  h4s  htth  institoted,  to  •rder  to  rtgalat« 
iraeh  eommereial  affiurt  as  required  the  immediate  and  pereonal  inr-^ 
ipection  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  This  is  ealled 
Casa  de  la  Contratacion^  or  the  house  of  trade,  and  was  established 
in  Hevilie*  the  port  to  whieh  commeree  in  the  New  World  was  eon« 
fined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  considered  both  as  a 
board  of  trade,  and  as  a  eoort  of  jndieature.  In  the  former  capaci- 
ty it  tnkes  co|;nisance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse  of 
opain  with  America,  itregviates  what  commodities  should  he  ex- 
ported thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  re- 
turn. It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West 
Indies,  the  freight  and  hnrthen  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  des- 
tination In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  respect  to  every 
question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal,  arising  in  consequence  of 
thctransactionsof  Spain  with  America;  and  in  both  these  depart- 
ments its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but 
that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

8ueh  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  government,  whieh 
Bpain  has  Mtablished  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate 
the  various  subordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating 
the  interior  police  of  the  country;  to  describe  their  different  func- 
tions and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effect  of  their  operations, 
would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than  minnte  and  uninteresting* 

$  XlV.  The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure 
the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  interconrse  with  foreign  nations.  They  cook  pot* 
vession  of  America  by  right  of  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of 
the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settlements,  but  aware  of  the  dilBcuI- 
ty  in  establishing  I  heir  dominion  over  regions  so  extensive,  or  in  re- 
taining so  many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the 
Intrusion  of  strangers;  they  even  shunned  their  inspection,  and  cn-^ 
deavoored  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  This  spi- 
rit of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  per^ 
flaps  necessary,  augmented  as  their  possessions  in  America  extend- 
ed, and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more  fully  understood.  In 
eonsequence  of  it  a  system  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  similar  among  mankind.  In  theun- 
eient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth  colonics.  But  they 
were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations,  which  serv- 
ed to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they  multi- 
plied too  fast  lor  the  territory  which  they  occupied;  or  they  were 
military  detachments,  stationed  as  garrisons,  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. The  colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of 
Borthern  barbarians  which  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
were  of  the  first  species.  Tlic  Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second. 
In  the  former,  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country  quicklv  ceas- 
ed, and  they  became  independent  states.  In  the  latter,  as  the  dis- 
junction WAS  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued.  In  their 
American  settlements,  the  Spainsh  monarchs  took  what  was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  re- 
^ons  so  remote,  by  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  interior  poliev  and 
iidministration,  under  distinct  govemorc  and  with  pecufiar  Jaws» 
they  diij|oitted  then  from  the  mother  country.    By  retaining  in  their 
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9WB  htodt  the  riglitf  of  le^Ulation,  ai  wejl  a^  tbM  Qf  iflfqpiii^  tsz- 
ef>  togeiiipr  Hith  the  po>ver  olT  nominating  the  nerson^  who  filled 
•very  d^^piirtnient  of  exeeutive  government,  eivii  or  military,  tb^ 
geenred  liieir  dependence  .upon  the  par^i^t  state.  Happily  forSpaiiiy 
the  sitaaiion  of  her  eo|ooie«  uas  8^eh,ajB  rendered  it  possible  to  re- 
duce thi»  new  idea  into  practiee.  Almoft  all  the  eojiotries  whiieh 
•he  had  discovered  and  oc^i|pied,Jay  within  the  tropies.  The  pro- 
ductions of  that  lar^e  portipn  of  the  (lobe  are  different  from  thoae 
«f  Europe)  even  in  its  most  sQUthem  provificef.  Thefoalitiea  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  soil  naturatly  turn  the  industry  oi  fuch  aa 
fettle  there  into  new  channels*  Wbcji^  l.^e  3piijpi^rds  first  tookooii- 
session  of  their  dominions  in  Americii,  the  pre^qut  metaU  woi^ 
they  yielded  were  the  only  ol^je^t  that  attracted  tfieir  atteotioo* 
Even  when  their  cffprts  began  to  take  a  better  direelioo^  tbey  eat* 
ployed  themselves  almost  wjholly  in  r^r»pi|[  sucji  peculiar  prodae- 
iions  of  the  elimate>  ^M  from  their  rarity  or  valqe»  were  c^eDief  4e- 
mandln  the  mother  eountry.  Allured  bf  V^t  prqspeets  of  ifuoe- 
diate  wealth^.they  disdained  ^  w^ste  their  iodjustry  on  wl^it  iras 
less  luerai^ivcy  but  of  superior  moment*  In  order  to  reader  it  im- 
possible to  correet  this  error,  luid  to  pcevent  them  frpja  nakingfJij 
efforts  in  industry  which  Plight  interfer,e  with  those  of  the  motW 
eountry,  the  estaiblishment  o?  sev.eral  fpeeies  of  puinHfaetures,  ^Ii4 
even  the  culture  of  the  vine^  .Qr.olivt9  are  pi*ohibUe;4  in  the  Spaaifjl 
eolonies,', under  severe  peualtiejs.  They  fniist  trust  entirely  lo  tha 
mother  country  for  the  objects  of  primary  Jiece^sity.  Their  oUtheOt 
their  furniture,  their  iostrumenu  of  lab^ary  their  lijiunes,  n^d  otho 
a  considerable  part  of  the  proviiions  .which  they  ;Cpnsume,.  were  im- 
forted  fcom  Spain.  Durine  a  great  part  of  the  {Sixteenth  eentaryy 
Bpaioi postesgine  an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  majiuCse- 
tures,  could  supply  with  ease  (he  growing  demands  of  her  colooiep, 
from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plaatatioas 
was  given  in  exchange  for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonists  receiv- 
ed, as  well  as  all  that  t)iey  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  boltofna* 
No  vessel  belonging  to  the  eolonie*  was  ever  permitted  to  eari^ 
the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe.  Kven  the  eommereial  in- 
tercourse  of  one  colony  with  another  w^  either  absolutely  prohihit« 
ed».  or  limited  by  many  jealous  restrictions.  All  M^^^t  America, 
yields  flows  iBto  the  ports  of  Spain;  all  that  itconsumea  must  U- 
•ue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  eolonies  without  ex- 
press permission;  no  vesselof  any  foreign  nation  is  received  ioto 
their  harbours;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  eonfiscfitioa  of  movea- 
bles, are  dcQpunced  against  every  inhi^bitant  who  presumes  to  trade 
with  them.  Thus  the  epionies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetoal  pa- 
pila^;  and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  aependeace.  a 
rcfiaenent  in  policy  of  which  Spain  set  the  first  example  ta  the  £a- 
ropean  nations,  the  supremacy  qf  the  parent  state  hath  been  maia- 
tained  over  reaiote    eolonies    during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

$  XV.  Such  are  the  eapital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  moa- 
arehs  seem  to  have  atteoded  in  formin^^  their  new  settlenents  ia 
America.  But  they  could  not  plant  with.the.same  rapidity  that 
they  had  4e«troyed|  from  many  eoacarriog  causes ,  their  pr^greae 
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ht%  been  extremelj  slow  in  filling  np  the  immense  roid  whieh  their 
^▼att&tioDs  had  oceaiioned.  As  soon  as  the  rage  for  diseoverj  and 
ttdTentore  began  to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened,  their  eyes  to  dan* 
gieri  and  distresses,  which  at  first  thej  did  not  perceive,  or  had  des* 
pited.  The  namerons  hardships  with  which  the  ihembers  of  infi^nt 
coUniet  have  to  struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates,  fa* 
tal  to  the  eonstitntion  of  Boropeans;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  coun- 
try, covered  with  forests,  into  culture;  the  want  of  hands  neeessart 
for  labour  in  some  prorinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  ^ 
unless  where  the  accidental  disioverj  of  mines  eilrifhfed  a  feW 
fortunate  ad%-eatttrers,  were  etils  universally  felt  and  magni- 
fied. Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was 
so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  aftfcr  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  ii  computed  not 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand.^ 

$  XY I.  The  mode  in  which  property  wds  distributed  ih  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  the  regulations  established  with  fespect  to  the 
transmission  of  it,  whether  by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  un- 
favourable to  population,  in  order  to  promote  A  rapid  inerels^  o# 
people  in  any  new  settlement,  property  in  land  ought  to  be  divided 
into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation  of  it  should  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely easy.t  But  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental  maxim  of  policy; 
and  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  ut- 
most extravagance  of  their  wishes,  niaay  seized  districts  of  great 
extent,  and  held  them  as  enetmdendag.  By  degrees  they  obtained  a 
privilege  of  convcKine  a  part  of  these  into  Mayorasgos^  a  species  of 
ief,  introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence^ 
which  can  neither  be  divided  nof  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion 
of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from 
circulation,  and  descendi  from  father  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  lit- 
tle value  either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  reduction  of  Peru,  various  etamplea 
occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occupied  by  some  of  the  con- 
^uerors«  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were  similar,  for  as  the 
ralue  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  acquired  was  originally  esti" 
UMited  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  themt 
America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of 
great  extent  could  afford  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  be 
employed  in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The 
pemieiotts  effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  na- 
ture of  propeHy  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  felt  through  every 
department  of  industry,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  ef 
a  progrcM  in  po|>ulation  so  much  slower  than  that  which  has  taken 
plaee  in  better  constituted  oolonies.t 

$  XYII.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  cnormoui 
andexpensive  fihrie  «ff  their  ccelesiastical  establishment,  has  been  a 
hurden  on  the  Spanish  colonietf  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  population  and  industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  heairy 
tax  on  industry;  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  regulated  and 
elreuaneribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  becomes  in- 
tolerable and  miaous.    But  instead  of  any  restraint  on  the  claims  uf 
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eeelesustietf  the  ioeoDsideraCe  zeal  of  tke  SpaiiMli  lefpokiUrt  ( 
nitted  them  into  Ameriea  in  their  full  exteat,  and  at  onae  iai^ 
on  their  infant  eolonios  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree  opprea- 
sive  to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  At  earlj  as  tha 
jear  ±50%,  tho  pajmeat  of  the  tithes  ia  the  eolonies  was  etijoiiied, 
and  the  mode  of  it  regelated  by  law.  Every  arliele  of  priatary  ae- 
eessity,  towards  whieh  the  attention  of  new  settlera  mast  aatorally 
be  turned,  is  subjected  to  that  grievous  exaettoa.  Nor  were  the  de< 
mands  of  the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  simple  aad  easy  eallare. 
Its  more  artificial  aad  operose  productions,  such  as  sacar,  in4iga» 
and  cochineal^  were  soon  declared  to  be  tithable;  aad  thus  tht  in- 
dustry of  the  planter  was  (axed  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from 
its  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improveraeat.  To  the  weight  oi  this 
legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  AnMrtcaa  Spaaiarda  has  made 
many  vuluniary  addiiions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  the  exteraal 
pomp  and  parside  of  religion,  and  from  superstitious  revereaae  ibr 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed  proftmc  do* 
natives  on  churches  aad  monasteries,  aad  have  oaprofitably  wa^ed 
a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  aoariahad  aad 
^iven  visour  to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

$  XVUI..  But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Aaieriea^ 
whieh  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that  notwithstaadiag  all  Iht 
circumstances  which  have  cheeked  and  retarded  popalatioo,  it  has 
gradually  increased,  and  filled  tbe  colonies  of  Spain  with  citixaM  of 
various  orders.  Amona  these,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive  fron  Ea* 
rope,  distioguished  by  the  name  of  CfiapetomSi  are  the  first  in  raak 
aad  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spaaish  court  ta  se» 
cure  tbe  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all  depart^ 
meats  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persoai  scot  from  Kurape;  wiA,  ia 
order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  casplay«i, 
each  uKist  bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old  Cira* 
Ham,  untainted  with  aay  mixture  of  Jewish  or  MahouMtaa  hiaod, 
and  never  disgraced  by  aay  censure  of  the  inquisition.  In  saeh  paia 
hands,  power  is  deemed  to  be  safely  lodged,  aad  almost  every  pohlie 
fonction,  from  the  vieeroyalty  downwards,  is  committed  ta  these 
alone.  Every  person>who  by  his  birth,  or  resideaae  in  America, 
may  be  suspected  of  any  attacboieat  or  interest  adverse  ta  the  bm- 
ther  country,  is  the  object  of  distract  to  such  a  degree,  as  amaaala 
nearly  to  an  excLosioa  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  aulkarity.* 
Bjr  this  eoaspicoouB  predileetioa  of  the  court,  the  Chapetoaeo  af« 
caised  to  such  pro-eminence  ia  America,  that  they  bok  dawn  with 
disdain  on  every  other  order  of  niea. 

5  XIX.  The  eharaeter  aad  slate  of  the  Creoles^  or  desaeadaala  ^ 
Europeans  settled  in  America^  the  secoad  ela^  of  si^jeeia  ia  the 
Spanish  colonies,  have  enabled  the  Cbapetoaes  to  aeqat^  other 
advantages^  hardly  less  considerable  than  those  whkh  they  deatve 
fr^m  the  partial  favoiir  of  government.  Though  sauM  of  the  Orea- 
lifVU  race  are  desceaded  from  ehe  cooqaerors  of  the  New  Warld^ 
though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  aabhst  faauliea  ia 
Spaing  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  fori  ones,  yet,  by  the  en- 
ervating iqflucnce  of  a  sultry  climate,  by  therigour  of  a  jeaiaaanv- 
eriimeBt«  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  dittiaclite  to  wUc^ 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely 
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broktB,tkftt  agrctlptrC  of  them  waste  life  in  NintieMl  inJNilgeaeieg^ 
viisgled  witb  an  illiberal  sa^rttitioa  still  more  ikbatiag.  Languid 
and  imettterf  ritiag,  the  operations  of  an  aelire  extendi  eonnneree 
wonld  be  lo  them  so  en mbersone  and  oppressive,  tbat  in  almost  ev* 
ery  part  of  Aneriea,  they  deeline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traf- 
fie  of  every  oolonyi  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted  with 
the  neighbonring  provinces  and  with  Spain  itself)  are  carried  on 
ehiefly  by  the  Chapetonesf  who,  as  the  recompense  of  their  indnstrr, 
amasa  immense  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  sunk  in  slothi  are  satisn- 
«d  with  the  revennes  of  their  paternal  states. 

$  XX*  From  this  stated  oompetition  for  power  and  wealth  be- 
tween those  two  orders  of  citisenS)  and  the  various  passions  excited 
by  a  rivalship  so  interesting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable 
on  every  ooeasion^  symptoms  of  this  aversion  break  ont,  and  the 
oommon  appellations  which  each  bestows  en  the  other  are  as  eoo- 
temptttons  as.  those  which  flow  from  the  most  deep-rooted  national 
antipathy*  The  coaK  of  Spain,  from  a  refinement  of  distrnstfnl  po- 
licy, cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments  this  rantnol  jea- 
laoiyf  which  not  onlv  prevents  the  two  most  powerful  classes  of  its 
subjeets  in  the  New  World  from  combining  against  the  parent  state, 
hut  promnis  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  seeal,  to  obs<nrve  the  mo- 
tions, aan  to  connteract  the  schemes  of  the  other. 

S  XXL  The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is 
a  mixed  raee,  the  ofl&pring  either  of  an  European  and  a  Negro,  or 
•fan  European  and  an  Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattoesj  the  lat- 
ter Metttxog.  As  the  court  of  Spain,  solicitous  to  incoroorate  its  ne# 
vassals  with  its  ancient  subjectt,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
nettled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that  country,  several  al- 
liances of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colonies.  But  it 
has  been  more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to  eomplianee 
irith  this  injunction  of  their  sovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has 
multiplied  so  greatly,  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  pop^ 
vlation  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of  descent 
in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  variations  of  shade  until  the  African 
hlaek,  or  the  copper  colour  of  Ameriea,  brighten  into  an  European 
complexion,  are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  name.  Those  of  he  first  and  second  gene* 
rations  are  considered  and  treated  as  mere  Indians  and  Negroes; 
hut  in  the  third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  Jisap 

Iiears;  and  in  the  filth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so  entirely  ef- 
keed,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  ECropeans,  and  . 
become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  tbat  the  me- 
nhanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  dher  ac- 
tive functions  in  society  are  diseharged,  which  the  two  higher  clas- 
aeo  of  citizens,  from  pride,  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exercise. 

$  XXII.  The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of 
the  haman  species  into  America,  together  with  their  services  and 
sufferings  there,  shall  be  fully  explained  in  another  place;  here  they 
are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  sit- 
uation under  the  Spanish  dominion.  In  several  of  their  settlements, 
particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are  mostly  employed  in  domest- 
ic service.    They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  tram  of  luxury  and 
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«re  ehefithed  ud  earetied  bj  their  soperierai  U  wliote  wmmif 
and  pleMoret  ihty  are  eqoallj  labfervteat.  Their  dreM  aW 
appearaoee  are  baralj  lett  splendid  than  that  of  their  maHere, 
whose  manners  thej  imitate, and  whose  passions  they  imhibo.  Ele- 
vated by  this  distineiion,  they  assumed  sueh  a  tone  of  soperioritj 
•?er  the  Indians,  and  treated  them  with  sneh  insolenee  and  oeon, 
that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  raees  has  beeome  iaplaeahle. 
Even  in  Pera«  where  negroes  seem  to  be  more  nnmeraus,  and  an 
employed  in  field-work  as  well  as  domestic  service,  they  naiatain 
their  aseendanee  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mntoal  hatred  of  one  to 
the  other  subsists  nith  equal  violence  The  laws  have  indaotri- 
ously  fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rtscs  aad,  by 
most  rigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  cTery  ia- 
tereonrse  that  miaht  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races. 
Thus^  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  tlwl. 
cireumntanee  in  population  which  is  the  weakness  of  other  Burape- 
an  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as  associates  aud  defendercy  time 
Teryperson«  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of  jealousy  and  terror. 

$  XXIlI.  The  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  depreoceii  or* 
der  of  men  in  the  country,  which  belonged  to  their  Rhceotorc  I 
have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the  8panish  ideas  with  recpeet 
to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  people,  and  have  mentiaaed 
the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regulations,  concentag  a 
matter  of  so  mof  h  consequenee  in  the  administration  of  their  new  do- 
minions. Bu  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought  dowa  the 
history  of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired  dar- 
ing two  centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spaia  to  make  sack 
improvements  in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  shoK  Tiew 
•f  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curioaa  aad 
interesting. 

§  XXIV.  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V«  in  i54S,  which 
have  been  so  of^en  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  4t  the  eonqae* 
rorsof  tbe>New  World,  who  considered  its  inhabitaats  as  slaves,  to 
whose  service  they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  i- 
nally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reputed 
freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  subjects.  When  admitted 
into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just,  that  they  should  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had  adapt- 
ed tbem  at  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  couM  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts   of  men  acquainted  with  regalar 

industry,  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  r 

rv  to  fix  and  secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought 
hie  to  exact  from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  in  , 
ed  upon  every  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty;  and  at' Che 
game  time  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  servieeo  whick 
they  might  be  required  to  perform,  were  ascertained  with  preeisioa. 
This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  paid 
in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly  four  shil- 
lings a  head)  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at  thesoarac 
of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  low.*  The  right  of  le- 
vying this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  it  ei- 
ther an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  sab- 

•  See  Kote  IX. 
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jeet  to  whom  tho  dtatriet  in  whieh  lie  resides  has  been  granted  for 
a  limited  tine,  ander  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda.  In  the 
former  ease,  about  three-fdlrths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  rojal 
treasury;  in  the  latter,  the  same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the 
holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  first  took  possession  of  America, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  pareelled  ont  among  its  conquerors,  or 
Chose  who  first  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion  reserved  for 
the  crown.  As  those  grants,  whieh  were  made  for  two  lives  only*  re- 
verted sneeessively  to  the  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either 
to  diffuse  his  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment 
his  own  revenue  by  valuable  annexations.*  Of  these,  the  latter 
has  b^en  frequently  ehoseo;  the  number  of  Indians  now  depending 
immediately  on  the  erown  is  much  creater  than  in  the  first  age  a^ 
ter  the  conquest,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to 
extend. 

$  XXV.  The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  ae- 
enies  either  to  the  erown,  or  to  the  holder  of  the  ettcomienda^  ac- 
cording to  the  same  mle  observed  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those 
services,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  di^ 
Ibrent  from  the  tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the  Indians.  Tha 
nature  of  the  work  whieh  tney  must  perform  is  defined,  and  an  equi- 
table recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The  stated  services 
demanded  of  the  Indians  may  he  divided  into  two  branches.  They 
are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  whieh, 
society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  val- 
ue and  importanee.  In  conseauence  of  the  former,  they  are  odtig- 
ed  to  assist  in  the  enltnre  of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  neees^ary 
eonsnmption,  in  tending  cattle,  in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility, 
in  huiloing  bridges,  and  in  forming  high  road^;  but  they  cannot  be 
aonstrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  olives,  and  sugar-cane«,  or 
any  species  of  cultivation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratific&tion 
of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit.  In  eonsequenee  of  the  latter,  the 
Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of 
extracting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and  of  refining  it  by 
tneeessive  processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than  operoie.f 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  theso  services  is  the  same,  and  is  under 
regulations  framed  witn  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive 
as  possible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  sueeessiveiy  in  di- 
visions, termed  Jditas,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in 
his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  se- 
venth part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  district.  In  New  Spain, 
where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hun- 
dred. During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians  as  are  employ- 
ed in  agrionltnre  continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.^  But  in 
Peru,  each  MUa,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
six  months;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  re- 
eeives  less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than 
double  that  sum.  No  Indian,  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than 
thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included  in  the  Mita,  or  division^em- 
pJoyed  in  working  it;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  eonntry  ex- 
posed now  to  certain  destruction,  as  they  were  at  first,  when  nnder 

•  See  Note  LXT.  f  Sec  Xotc  LML  t  See  Note  I^Hf. 
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the  dominioii  of  the  eonqoervrt,  by  eompeHMig  Ibea  to  rem«Te  hmm 
that  warm  elimate  to  the  eold  elerated  regioat  wkere  ■uaermls 
abound.* 

$  XXVI.  The  Indiaot  wha  lived  in  the  priaeipal  towaa  are  ea- 
tirelj  sobjeet  to  the  Spanith  laws  aad  magistrateii  bat  is  tlmr  awa 
villages  they  are  gorerued  by  eaziqaet,  9omt  of  whaai  are  tke  4e- 
•eendaote  of  their  aneient*  lords,  others  are  named  by  the  Spaaish 
vieeroys.  These  regulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  aa^ef 
them,  aeoording  to  the  matioss  of  justioe  transmitted  to  tbeia  kj  tra> 
diiion  from  their  aoeestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jnrisdietioa,  le^g* 
ed  in  sueh  friendly  ha,nd«,  affords  some  eoosolatioa;  and  ao  litUe 
formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  ocw  mooters,  that  they  eftea  al- 
low it  to  deseend  by  hereditary  #ight  For  the  farther  relief  of 
men  so  maeb  exposed  to  oppression,  the  Spanish  eonrt  haa  apaeiaC- 
ed  an  oflieer  in  every  district,  with  the  title  of  Protestor  of  tae  la- 
dians.  It  is  his  funclioRi  as  the  name  implies,  to  assert  the  rig^rta 
of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  eonrts  of  jnatiaa, 
and,  by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  to  set  honnda  ta  tiM  co* 
erbaehments  and  exactions  of  his  eoantrymen.  A  oertaia  aartioa, 
or  the  reserved  fonrlh  of  the  annual  tribate  is  destined  lor  tJteaate> 
ry  of  the  eaziqaes  and  protealon;  another  is  applied  la  ihe  oHBa- 
ienanee  of  the  clergy  employed  in  the  instmctioB  of  the  ladiaaa. 
Another  part  seems  to  be  appropriated  lor  the  benefit  of  tiM  ladiaas 
themselves,  and  is  applied  for  the  pavment  of  their  tribate  ia  the 
years  of  famine,  or  wheu  any  particular  district  is  affected  hjaay 
extraordinary  local  calamity.  Besides  this^  provisioB  ia  motdehf 
▼arioas  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  foonded  in  every  new  aettb- 
ment  for  the  reception  of  Indians.  Sueh  hospitals  have  aeeofdiagw 
ty  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  aad  infirm;  in  LioM,  ia  Cos- 
co,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  taaderoem 
and  humanity. 

Sueh  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurispradenee  aad  palisy 
by  which  tlie  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinees  belaagtng 
to  Spain.  In  those  regulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  diaea- 
ver  no  traces  of  that  cruel  system  of  extirmination,  which  they  have 
heen  charged  with  adopting;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  oeeesaily  9i 
securing  subsistence  for  their  colonies,  or  the  advantages  decived 
from  working  the  mines*  gave  them  a  right  to  avail  thteasaelTea  of 
the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  most  allow  that  the  atteniioa  with 
which  they  regulate  and  recompense  |that  labour,  is  provideai  aad 
sagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed,  or 
preeautiuns  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern  for  the  preaerva- 
tion,  the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  sn^iect,  than  we  diacair. 
er  in  the  collection  of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies*  Bat  thaae 
later  regulations,  like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  beeaal* 
ready  mentioned,  have  too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  afpatoit 
the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if 
the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the  same  effects  must  famw. 
From  the  immense  distance  between  the  power  entrosted  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are  eaaeted» 
the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  government  mast  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  superior  too  raoiotc  to  observe  with  acearaey»  arte 

•  8oe  Hotc  LXIV. 
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p«oi«h  vitk  d^tpmteby  moit  inseot ill j  abate.  NotwithstandiBg  the 
Bumeroai  iDJonetioDt  of  the  Spanish  mooareh,  the  ladiavs  still  tvf- 
fer  as  naaj  aeeasioas,  both  from  the  a¥ariae  of  individaals,  and 
fraai  the  exaetioos  of  the  aiagistrates,  who  onght  to  have  proteeted 
them;  uareasoaable  tasks  are  imposed;  the  term  of  their  taboor  is 
proloaeed  beyond  the  period  ixed  by  law,  and  tkej  groan  nndcr  ma- 
ny of  the  insults  and  wrongs  whieh  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent 
people.*  From  some  information  on  whieh  I  ean  depend,  sneh  op- 
pression abovnds  more  in  Ptoru,  than  in  anj  other  eolonj.  Bvt  it  ia 
not  general.  Aeeording  to  the  aeeoonts,even  of  those  authors  who 
«re  BMMt  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  thev, 
in  several  provinoes,  enjoy  not  only  ease,  but  alBuenee;  they  pos- 
sess large  farms;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  floeks; 
and,  by  the  knowledge  whieh  they  have  aequired  of  European  arts 
and  industry,  are  supplied  not  only  with  the  neeessarics,  but  with 
many  loxnnes  of  life.f 

(XXYII.  After  explaining  the  ftrmofeivil  government  in  the 
Spanish  eoloaies,  and  the  state  of  the  rarioos  orders  of  persons  sub- 
jeet  to  it,  the  peenliarities  in  their  eeelesiastieal  eonstitntion  merit 
•onsideration.  Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  veneration  with 
whieh  the  Spaniards  are  devot^  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  poliey  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take  preeauiions 
ag^unst  the  introduetion  of  the  papal  dominion  into  America.  With 
this  view  he  solieited  Alexander  Yi.  A>r  a  grant  to  the  erown  of  the 
tithea  in  all  the  newly  diseovered  eoantries,t  whieh  he  obtained  on 
eondition  of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruetion  of 
the  natives.  Soon  alter  Julius  II.  eonferred  on  him,  and  bis  soe- 
eeasors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ee- 
elesiastieal beaefiees  there.$  But  these  pontiffi,  unaequainted  with 
the  value  of  what  he  demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with  an 
ineoasiderate  liberality,  whieh  their  sueeessors  have  often  lamented, 
and  wbhed  to  reeall.  In  eonsequeoee  of  those  grants,  the  Spanish, 
maaarshs  have  beeome  in  eflfeet  the  heads  of  the  Ameriean  ehureh. 
In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested.  Their  nomin- 
atiaa  of  persons  to  supply  vaeant  beneiees  is  instantly  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  Ameriea,  authority  of  every  spe-* 
eics  eeolres  In  the  Crown*  There  no  ealKsion  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdietion.  The  king  is  the  only  superior, 
his  name  alone  is  heara  of,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign* 
pawer  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into 
America,  nar  are  they  of  any  force  there,  until  they  have  been  pre- 
Tiously  examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  In^ 
dies;  and  if  any  bull  should  be  surreptitiously  introduced,  and  cir- 
enliited  in  America  without  obtaining  that  approbation,  ecdesias- 
ties  are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  but  to 
\  aU  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  In- 


diea;  To  this  limitation  oft  he  papal  jurisdiction,  equally  singular, 
whether  wte  consider  the  age  and  nation  m  which  it  was  devised,  or 
the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  have 
atadied  to  maioUitt  it  in  fbll  force,  Spain  is  hidebted,  in  a  great 


•  See  Note  LXV.  f  <^IS*'>  Snivey,  p.  85. 80;  104, 119,  etc. 
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BMMiire,  for  Uie   aaifonn  traoqiiillity   whieh  has  reigned  in  kr 
American  dominiont. 

$  XXYin.  The  hierarehy  is  ettablitbed  in  Amerieaia  the  aame 
form  at  in  Spain,  with  its  fnll  train  of  archbishops,  bithopo,  deaM, 
and  other  dij^nitaries.  The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three 
elassei,  under  the  denomination  of  Curas,  Doctrinerotj  tunA  Mis^ 
HofieroM.  The  fimt  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of  the  eoaatry 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  charge  of 
soeh  distriets  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to  the  Spanish 
gorernment,   and  living  under  its  protection.     The  third  are  em« 

Sloyett  in  instructinj^  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  whieh  dis- 
aia  submisstoa  to  the  Spanii^h  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  ioaeces- 
sible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  &• 
numerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of  alt  those  various  orders,  and  soek 
the  profuse  liberality  with  whieh  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are  immense.  The  Roouali 
superstition  appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in  the  New  World. 
Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent,  and  richly  adaraed; 
and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  preeiaat 
stones,  is  such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European.  Aa  ee^ 
clesiastieal  establishment  so  splenuid  and  expensive,  is  uofiaraara- 
ble,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  the  progress  of  rising  eab« 
nies;  but  in  countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  sa 
delighted  with  parade  that  religion  must  assume  it,  in  order  to  at- 
tract their  veneration,  this  propensity  to  ostentation  has  heea  in- 
dulged, and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

$  XXIX.  The  early  institntion  of  monasteries  in  the  Spaniak  ea- 
Ionics,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them  have  *  beea 
attended  with  eonseauences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  settleaMat^ 
the  first  object  should  be  to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite  eve- 
ry citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmentins^  the  number  and  streagtk 
of  the  community.  During  the  youth  and  vigour  of  society,  wlule 
there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is  procured  with  IWeility, 
mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapiditv.  JSnt  theSpaniarda  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most  prepoatov 
ous  poliev,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both  aex« 
es  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laa's.  Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety, 
whieh  ascribes  transeendant  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  that  listless  ease,  whieh,  in  sultry  eliaatea,  it 
deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers  crowded  into  those  maniioBu  of 
sloth  and  superstition,  and  are  lost  to  society.  As  none  bat  persona 
of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  fiww 
World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  ann  asay 
be  considered  as  an  aetive  person  withdrawa  from  civil  life.  The 
impropriety  of  sach  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the  extent 
of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvuMra, 
that  some  catholic  states  have  expressly  prohibited  aay  persoa  in 
their  colonies  from  taking  the  monastic  vowa.  £ven  the  Spaaish 
monarchs.oosouM  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  witk  tke 
spreading  of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
their  colonies,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  check  It.    Bat  the 
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,^ar^  IB  An«H«a,  mre  Ubfifmirhlj  mder  the  iiiaMMe  of  t— 
peritition  thkn  their  eoaDtrymeii  in  Earope«  and  direeted  by  feelegi* 
istiet  more  bi«^ted  and  illiterate,  bare  eaneeived  sneh  a  high  onin^ 
ion  of  monattie  eanetitj,  that  no  regnlaiioBs  ean  reetrain  their  sealf 
and,  by  the  exeeM  of  their  ill-judfi^  boontjr,  religions  honteo  iiavo 
nuitipJied  to  a  degree  no  lest  amazing  than  pemieions  to  toeietr.* 
$  XXX.  In  viewing  the  state  of  eoloaies,  where  not  onlf  tlie  nnm^ 
her  bnt  infloenee  of  eeelesiattiet  it  to  great,  the  eharaeter  of  thio 
powerful  bodj  is  an  objeet  that  merits  partienlar  attention.     A  eon^ 
oiderable  partof  tbeseenlar  elel^gj  in  Mexieo  and  Pern  are  natives 
of  Spain.     As  persons  lonv  aeenstomed,  by  their  edoeAtion,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolenoe  of  aeademie  life*  are  more  ineapable  of  ae« 
live  eaterpriseraad  less  disposed  to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any 
order  of  men,  the  eeelesiastieal  adventorers  by  whom  the  Ameriean 
ohureh  is  recruited,  are  eommonly  sneh  as,  from  merit  or  rank  in 
life,  have  little  prospeet  of  sueeess  in  their  own  eoontry.     Aeeord^ 
ingly,  the  secular  nriests  in  the  New  World  are  still  lesn  distinguish^ 
od  than  their  brethren  in  Spain  for  literarv  aceomplishnientoof  any 
species;  and  though,  by  the  ample  provision  which  has  been  made, 
for  the  American  church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  ease  anA 
independence  ^hich  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the 
body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half^ 
produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such  useful  information^ 
•r  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  those 
which  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.    But  the  great* 
est  partof  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regularf. 
On  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  smI 
•f  the  monastic  ordtors;   and  with  a  becoming  alacrity,  they  imme- 
diately sent  forth  missionaries  to  labour  in  it*    The  «rst  attempt  to 
iBstruct  and  convert  the  Americans  was  made  by  monks;  and.  ai 
eoon  as  the  conj|nest  of  any  province  was  completed,  and  its  eeele- 
siastieal establishment  began  to  assume  some  form,  the  popes  per* 
mitted  the  missionarieoofthe  four  mendicantorder8,a8  a  reward  foP 
their  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  America,  to  per- 
ftrm  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  4ithes,  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  being  solgeet  to  his  eensures.    In  eon- 
•equence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  Oeer  obioets 
•f  ambition,  presented  themselves*    Whenever  a  call  is  made  fsr  a 
firesh  supply  of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring 
nsinds,  impatient  under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary  of  its  \m* 
pid  uniformity,  and  fatigned  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  iti  frivii 
•lenafnnctions,  olfer  their  services  with  eagerneso,  and  repair  to 
the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty  and  distinction    Nor  do  they 
ynrsue  distincUon  without  success.   The  highest  eecflesiasHcal  hen* 
•urs,  as  well  as  the  most  loerativc  preferments  in  Mexi^  and  Pcrvi 
are  often  in  the  hands  of  regnlars^-and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monastie 
orders  that  the  Amerieans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  science 
which  is  cultivated  among  them.    They  are  almost  the  inly  Span- 
ish eeclesiesties,  from  whom  we  have  received  any  accounts^  either 
«f  ike  civil  or  Mtnral  hisUryofthe  vartons  provinofs  ia  Amerifm 
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Smne  %f  thett»  thMgh  ileapl j  tinged  witb  the  Ind^Hble  MpemHiM 
of  tbeir  profettioD,  h&ire  pabtisbeil  b^ks  wiieh  give  a  fa^MraU* 
idea  •T  their  abililiet.  The  aalaral  and  noral  httiary  •f  tlie  Heir 
World,  hy  the  Jeeoit  Aeo«ta«  eoataiM  More  aee«r«ie  oboeriratiaai, 
peHiaps,  aad  More  soolid  seieaee,  than  are  lo  he  fbvad  in  aaj  de* 
•eripiioa  of  remote  eoantrief,  pablithed  in  the  siifeenth  eeamry. 

$  XXXL  But  the  tame  diogott  with  noaaflie  life,  to  whiah  Aae- 
riea  is  indebted  for  tome  instroetoro  of  woHh  and  abilitieo,  filled  it 
with  others  of  a  verj  dilibreai  eharteCer.  The  giddy,  the  profligate, 
the  avarietoos,  to  whom  the  poverty  itad  rigid  dfoeipliae  of  a  eoa- 
Teat  are  intolerable,  eoaeider  a  miftion  to  Ameriea  ao  a  release 
from  aiortilieatiott  and  bondage.  There  thty  toon  obtain  oobm  pa* 
roehial  ehar^e;  and  far  remored,  by  their  sitnation»  frooi  tlie  in- 
•pet tioB  of  their  BMnattie  saperion,  aad  esempt  br  their  eharaeCer, 
from  the  jarisdiatioa  of  their  diooMaa,  they  are  hardly  snbject  to 
any  eontrol.  Aeeording  to  the  teottmony  of  the  BMMt  zealoai  ea- 
tholies,  many  of  the  regular  elergy  in  the  Spanish  settleneBts  ass 
not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  beeomiag  their  profbtsioa,  but  re- 

BrdloM  of  that  external  deeomm  and  respeet  Ibr  tlie  opinloa  of  maa- 
nd,  whieh  preserve  a  semblanee  of  worth  where  the  reaUtr  is 
wanting.  Heeore  of  impunity,  some  regulars,  in  eoatempi  of  their 
vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  eommeree,  and  are  so  rapaeiaosly 
eager  in  amassing  wealth,  that  they  beeome  the  most  grievons  op- 
pressors of  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  their  doty  to  have  proteettd. 
Others,  with  no  le«s  flagrast  violatbn  of  their  vow  of  ehaiitkj,  ian 
dalae  with  liitle  disauise  in  the  most  dissolute  lieentioosneso.* 

Various  sehemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  enarmitieflsa 
manifest  and  so  offensive.  Several  persbnn  no  less  eminent  f^  pie- 
ty than*disaemment,  have  eontended  that  the  regnlart,  ineaaftni}- 
ty  to  the  eanoat  of  the  ehare h.  ought  to  be  eoalned  vrithin  the  walli 
of  their  eloisters.  and  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  eaeromah  oa 
the  fuaetion»of(hfseeular  elergy.  Soma  poblie-spirited  magiatradn 
from  eoBvinetion  of  its  being  neeessary  to  dcpHvetbe  regvStrs  af  a 
Irst  with,  good  intentioa,  bat  of  wUeh  tkao 


privile^  bestowed  at  first 

aad  experienee  had  diseovered  tlie  pemieioos  effects,  openly  i, 
tenaneed  the  seeular  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  assert  their  c._ 
riahts.  The  prioee  D  Ktquilache«  vieeroy  of  Peru,  under  PUip 
III.  took  aieasare*  so  decisive  aad  effcetaal  for  eireumseribi^  tw 
regulars  within  their  proper  sphere,t  as  struck  them  with  geaetAl 
eonsternatton.l  They  had  reeonrse  to  thetr  usual  arts.  They  wdkrm^ 
ed  the  superstitioas,  by  represenCiha.  the  proceedings  of  the  vfaa- 
roy  ianovatJoas  fatal  to  religion*  Thef  employed  all  the  rtfaa- 
meats  of  intrigue*  ia  order  ta  gain  persons  ia  powe^  aad  seeaaJM 
bv  the  powertal  influence  of  the  Jesails,  who  claimed  awd  eafdyad 
all  tht  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  Mendicant  orderria'  Aiia- 
rica^  thci'.maae  a  deep  impression  oa  a  bigoted pHaee, aad* m  #edr 
miaifttry^  The^aacieat  practice  was  talerateA  The  abaset  ^wifid 
it  occasioned  iooatiaaed  to  increase,  aad  the  eorraplioa  af  asadk, 
ex^SSfil  froa%the  restraints  of  disiftipltae^  and  tha  iaspectha  of  luy 
superior  becaaie  a.dbgraee  to  religloBi/  At  last,  as  Ihn  veaeratisi' 
af  tha  Spaniarda  for  the  msaaiUa  oadcss  hegaa  la  abate  ^  th^ 
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fower  of  th0  JttuiU  wu  on  the  deelioe,  Ferdinaml  VI.  veatkred  to 
applj  the  only  eSeetaal  remedj,*  by  istfuiag  an  editt,  prokibiting 
rej^uli^ni  of  every  denomioation  from  taking  eliarge  of  any  parith 
twth  the  eore  of  soal^  and  deelaring  that  on  the  demine  of  the  pre* 
tent  ineomhtnt%  none  hat  eeenlar  priests,  sabjeet  to  the  jarbdietion 
of  their  dioeetant,  shall  be  presented  to  vaeaat  henefieet.  If  ihia 
regnlatioa  is  cai«ied  into  exeention  with  steadiness  in  any  degrea 
proportional  to  the  vwdoas  with  whieh  it  is  franed,  a  very  eonside- 
rabie  ref»roiation  nsay  take  pUee  in  the  eeeleoiattieal  state  of  Hpa^ 
nish  Ameriea*  and  the  s^^ealar  elergy  may  gradaall?  heeome  a  re- 
speetable  body  of  men  The  deportment  of  many  eeelesiastice,  even 
#1  preseaty  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary,  otherwise  we  ean 
hard^  siyipofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  soeh  hi|^  estimation^ 
and  possess  saeh  a  wonderful  aseentent  o?er  the  minds  of  their 
eonolntmen  throughout  all  the  Spaaish  settlements. 

(  XXX1|.  But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  eeelesiaslies  in  Ame* 
riea  may  possess^  the  saeeess  of  th«eir  endeavonrs  in  eommaoicatin|p 
the  l^nowledge  of  trae  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imper* 
£eet  than  might  have  been  exneeted,  either  from  the  degree  of  their 
aiealy  or  from  the  dominiim  whieh  they  had  aequired  over  that  peo- 
file.  For  ihiSf  varioua  reasons  may  he  assignedi.  The  iret  miseimia* 
riest  in  their  ardour  to  make  proselytes^  admitted  the  people  of 
Ami^riea  into  the  Christian  ehnreh)  without  previous  instruetion  m 
the  doetrine  of  religion,^  and  oven  before  they  themselvee  had  ae« 

Sired  i^Beb  k  no wiedjpe  of  the  Indian  language^  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
eun  to.  the  patives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  on  the  preeepts  of  duty, 
esitiqg  upon  a  subtle  distinetion  in,  seholastie  theolof^,  betweesi 
that  degree  of  assent  which  is  founded*  upon  a  complete  knowledgci 
apd  cipnyietjon  of  duty,  and  that  whieh  may  be  yielded  when  both, 
these  are  imperfeet«  they  adopted  this  strange  praetiee,  no  lessr 
monsisient  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  whieh  addressed  itself  to 
the  understanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reMon. 
A.S  soon  aa  any  body  of  people,  overawed,  by  dread  of  the  Spanish 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  awn  chiefs,  incited  bf  levity, 
•r  yielding  from  mere  ignorancet  exprened  the  sli^^test  desire  of 
embracing  the  religion  of  their  con^aerors,  thsy  were^  instantly^ 
haptised*  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single  eler^ 
gymaa  baptised  in  one  tiay  above  five  tbaBsand;  Mexicans,  and  did 
aot  desist  until  he  was  so  exhauated  bv  fatigue^  thai  he  was  unable 
to  lift  hit  hands.  In  the  course  of  a  ^w  years,  after  the  redaetioa 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  wa^  admtnistered 
to  more  than  foar  millions.  Proselytes  adopted  with  such  iaeoai* 
aiderable  haste,  and  who  were  neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
tenets  to  whieh  it  was  supposed  they  had  given  assent,  nor  taught 
the  ahiordity  of  those  which  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  re4 
tained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  fuU  fbrea,  , 
or  mingled  an  attachmeat  to  its  doctrines  and  rites  with  that  slen- 
der knowledge  of  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  Thesa 
aentiments  the  converts  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  whose 
minds  they  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  witl^ 
all  their  industryi  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.    The  re- 
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ligioof  inttittUoiii  of  their  ancetton  are  still  remen^red  aad  Mft 
in  honear  by  miiiijr  of  the  Indiantt  both  io  Mexico  and  Petit;  wmi 
wheneTor  they  think  themeelTet  oat  of  reach  of  iotpeetioa  by  tiM 
Spanianit,  they  atienble  and  celebrate  their  idolatroni  ritea. 

But  this  it  Bot  the  nost  onsurmoaBtable  obttaele  to  the  pro^pvet 
df  chhsliaaity  amonj^  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  their  anenkiTat- 
ad  ooderstaadings  are  so  limited,  their  ool^rvatioas  and  refleetioat 
reach  so  little  beyond  the  mere  observations  of  seosct  that  they  seem 
hardly  to  hare  the  capacity  of  f»r»ini{  abstract  ideas,  and  poaaess 
Bot  langoaite  to  express  them.  To  sneh  mt*n  the  soblime  and  apt* 
ritnal  doctrines  of  Ohristiaoify  must  be,  in  a  great  measnre*  incaai* 
prehensibio  The  nnmerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  popish 
worship  aateh  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them;  bat  when  their  ia- 
ftractors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  Chaae 
external  obsenranees  are  connected,  thongh  the  Indians  nay  tiates 
with  patience,  they  so  little  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear» 
that  their  acqaie<icence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief  Their 
imlitferenoe  i»  still  greater  than  their  incapacity*  Attentive  only  ta 
the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the  objects  before  them*  the 
Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  or  take  thonght  far 
what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  religiatt 
nuke  mnch  impression  upon  them;  and  while  their  foresight  rsmy 
attends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  iaapira 
them  with  solicimdc  aboot  the  Concerns  of  a  fotnre  world,  ikatoa- 
ished  equally  at  their  slowness  of  comprehension  and  their  in 


aibility,  some  of  the  early  missionaries  pronoMBced  them  a  race  of 

Bilei 


men  so  brutish,  as  to  be  incapable  of  nndersunding  the  first  prii 
pies  of  religion.  A  cooncil  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that,  oa  aeeai 
of  Ibis  incapacitv,  they  ooght  to  be  exeloded  from  the  saeraneat  of 
the  Euehanst.  Thoaarh  Paol  III.  bv  his  Ihmoos  ball,  issaed  ia  the 
year  iJ;i7,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creaiures,  entitled  to  ai 
the  privileges  of  Christians;  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two  eent«ries» 
daring  which  they  hive  been  members  of  the  church,  so  Imperfeat 
arc  their  Mtainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  possess  aaeh  a 
portion  of  spirUaal  discernment,  as  ta  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
admitted  to  the  hol^  commonion.  Prom  this  idea  of  their  inaapa- 
etty  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  seal  of  Phfi^ 
II.  established  the  inquisition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  h- 
dians  ware  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe  trihoiml. 
and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of  their  diocesaaa.  £vai 
after  the  most  perfect  instructions,  their  fkith  is  held  to  be  feaUo 
and  dubious;  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  leara- 
ad  languages,  and  have  gone  thronah  the  ordinary  course  of  aead^ 
mic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  saspaetedt 
that  few  Indians  are  cither  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any 
raUgioas  order.* 

$  XXXIII.  ffrom  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  foraied  of 
the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  prodactioBC 
with  which  I  hey  supply  and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  tha 
system  of  commercial  intercnurse  between  them»  come  next  in  oidor 
to  bo  ex|dained.    If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  hs4 
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Wen  of  toeb  moderate  exteatf  at  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent 
otate,  the  progress  of  her  eolonicing  might  nave  been  attended  with 
the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less  than 
half  a  eentonr,  her  ineonsiderate  rapaeity  had  seized  on  countries 
larger  than  all  Kurope,  her  inability  to  fill  sueh  vast  regions  with 
a  number  of  inhabitants  snifieient  for  the  eultivation  of  them,  was 
•o  obvious,  as  to  sive  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  co- 
lonists. They  did  not  form  any  compact  settlements,  where  indns- 
try,  eireumseribed  within  proper  limiu,  both  in  its  views  and  ope- 
rations, is  eondueted  with  that  sober  persevering  spirit,  which  grad- 
ually converts  a  hatever  is  in  its  possession  to  a  proper  use,  and 
derives  thenee  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this,  the  Span- 
iards, seduced  by  the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to  themi 
divided  their  possessions  in  America  into  governments  of  great  ex- 
tent. As  their  number  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  regular  cul- 
tare  of  the  immense  provinces  which  they  occupied  rather  than 
peopled,  they  bent  tneir  attention  to  a  few  objects,  that  allured 
them  with  hopes  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  gain,  and  turned  away 
with  eontempi  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industry,  which  lead  more 
alowlVf  but  with  greater  eertaintyf  to  wealth  and  increase  of  na- 
tional streMtb. 

$  XXXI V-  Of  all  the  methods  by  which  wealth  may  be  acquiredi 
that  af  searehing  for  the  precious  metals  is  one  of  the  most  invit« 
lag  to  men,  who  are  either  unaccustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity 
with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  commerce 
■lUSt  be  carried  on*  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and  rapacious  as  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which  they  yield. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America  were  sub- 
jected to  the  doniinion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the  onlv  method 
of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers,  by  whom 
they  were  conquered.  Sueh  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not 
allure  them  to  settlep  by  the  prospeet  of  their  aflbrding  gold  and 
ailver,  were  totally  neglected. 

Those  in  which  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the.  sanguine 
•xpeetations  they  had  formed,  were  abandouetl.  Even  the  value  of 
the  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  first  object 
«f  their  attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines 
which  had  been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  de- 
•erled  by  many  of  the  plaaten,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more  in- 
dustrious possessors.  All  crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found  among  the  natives,  wJio  search- 
ed for  them  with  little  industry  and  less  skilli  promised  an  inex* 
bansled  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent  and  persevering 
efforts. 

$  XXXV.  During  several  years  the  ardour  of  their  researches. 
was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  success.  At  length,  the  rich  sil- 
▼er  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
year  1540,  by  an  Indian  as  he  was  clamberinir  up  the  mountains,  in 
pursuit  of  a  Llama,  which  had  straved  from  liis  flock.  Soon  after 
the  mines  of  Saeoteeas,  in  New  Spam,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in 
raluc  were  opened.  From  that  time,  successive  diseoveries  have 
been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so  numerous, 
thnjt  tbe  vorkii^  of  tfcemt  a^d  ef  snu  few  mifi^  of  gold  in  the  pre« 
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vineet  of  Terra  Firme,  aaj  the  new  kingdoip  of  QfaiUMli^9  hM  Ve- 
eome  the  capital  oeeupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  reii^eed  into  a 
•jsfem  no  lest  eomplieated  than  interesting.  To  deteribe  the  natare 
of  the  variont  oret,  the  mode  of  extraeting  them  from  the  boweU  of 
the  earth,  and  explain  the  several  proeettet  by  which  the  metala 
are  teparated  from  the  tbbstanees  with  which  thej  are  mingled, 
either  by  the  aetion  of  fire,  or  the  attractive  powers  of  n^ereiirjs  i« 
the  province  of  the  natural  philotopher  or  ehjfmist,  rather  tbaii  ot 
the  hittorian. 

$  XXXVI.  The  exuberant  profu«ion  lyitb  which  the  mpuntaiiis  of 
the  New  World  poured  forth  tbeir  treatnret  attonisljied  mankiad, 
who  had  been  accuttomed  hitherto  to  re<^eive  a  pennriout  tnppJjaf 
the  preeiout  metalt,  from  the  more  tcanty  ttoret  eoataioed  la  the 
minct  of  the  ancient  hemitpKerc.  Accordina;  to  prineiplea  mffm- 
putation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate)  the  qaaitity  af 
aold  and  tilver  that  had  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Bpaiai 
it  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterling  annnally,  reekaaiig  Cram 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  diteovered)  to  the  present 
time.  Thif.  in  two  hundred  and  ei|;hty-three  years,  amonati  ta  eier« 
en  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense  as  this  sa^  iii  the 
Spanish  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more  onght  to  be  tM^  te 
it,  in  consideration  of  treasure  which  has  be^i^  extracted  frofi  the 
mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain,  without  pi^jiii||^4nt)[ 
to  the  king.  By  this  account,  Spain  has  drawn  from,  tjke  Ifjrw 
World  a  supply  of  wealthy  i^moni^tlng  at  f^ast  to  two  tjioa/iaBd  ^^ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling.* 

$XXXVIL  Theipines,  which  hav^  yielded. this  ampi^iilg  qi|U- 
tity  of  ireasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expense  of  th;^  ^ro]9:te»  at  of 
the  publicL.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the  pcjsoa 
who  discovers  and  works  a  new  vein^  is  ei^titled  to  the  prqpertj  of 
it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the  goTeraac 
of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  ^is  measured  off,  and  a  eer* 
tain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the  obfig^tjon  of  hit 
opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  tiUpayina  tiM  aas- 
tomary  to  the  king,  for  iprhat  it  shan  produce*  invitett  n^  tae  fa- 
cility with,  which  such  grants  are  obtained,  and  encourageobj  aona 
itriking  examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  ad^^enture;  not  only  the 
sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diflldent,  enter  upon  it  with 
astonishing  ardour.  With  vast  objects  always  in  view,  fed  eaatia- 
ually  with  hope,  and  expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  iui> 
reil  her  secret  stoi;es;  and  give  up  tht;  wealth  which  they  contain  tt 
their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation  insipid  and  noiater- 
esting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play, aft 
•0  bewitching,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  the  mind,  as  evea 
to  give  a  new  bent  to  tho  natoral  temper.  Under  ita  infiieaaa  tlie 
cautious  become  enterprisin|^  and  the  covetous  profuse.  Powerfal 
as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arts  of  aa 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  oftearcAen.  Theac 
are  commonly  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  them- 
aelves  of  some  skill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  tbe  inainna- 
ting  manner  and  confident  pretensions  peculiar  to  prajfctofty  ad- 

*  See  Note  LXX. 
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Ji«if  tte  weaTtb^  Mi  ttie  eredalons.  By  plaatible  deseriptions  of 
tke  appearanee^  which  they  have  discovered  of  rieh  veins  hitherto 
ooeiplored;  by  produeins,  when  requisite,  speeimeo<i  of  promising 
ore;  by  affirming,  with  an  imposine  asituranee,  that  success  is  eertaiii| 
and  that  the  expense  ihost  be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade^ 
An  association  iii  formed;  a  small  sum  is  advanced  by  eacn  copart- 
ner; the  mine  U  opened,  the  nearcher  is  entrusted  with  the  sole  di- 
rection of  every  operation;  imfnreseen  difficulties  occur;  new  de* 
mands  of  money  are  made;  but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments and  delays,  hope  is  never  extin^ished,  and  the  ardour  of  ex* 
pectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  observed,  that  if  any  person  oneo 
enter  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return;  his  ideas 
alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit;  visions  of  ima« 
glnary  health  are  eontinoally  before  his  eyeiy  and  he  thinks,  and 
speaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else. 

(XS^XVIll.  8ucb  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever 
tbe  active  exertions  of  any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  working 
mfnes  o^  gold  and  silver.  No  spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  im- 
proveslJebts  in  agriculture  and  eoinmeree,  as  to  render  a  nation  re- 
ally opblent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  the  8panish  colo- 
nies had  been  founded  upon  prineiples  of  sound  policy,  the  power 
and  ingenuity  of  the  legislature  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
aittth  ardour,  in  restraining  its  subjeeti  from  such  pemicfons  in- 
dustry, as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  it.  *'  Projeeta 
*«  of  mining;'*  (says  a  good  jud^  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,) 
'^  instead  of  replaeing  the  capital  eniployed  in  them,  together  with 
*<  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  eommbiily  absorb  both  capital  and 
^profit  They  are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  whiish,  of  all  others^ 
M  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  eapital  of  his 
<<  nation,  would  least  choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  eneourage- 
'<  ment,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital  than 
<<  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  8uch,  in  reality,  is  the  ab- 
<«  turd  eonfidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune; 
<*  that  wherever  there  is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a 
<<  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  aeeord.^'*  But  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  government  is  studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  whieh 
it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and,  by  the  sanction  of  its  ap- 
probation, augments  that  inconsiderate  eredulitv,  whieh  has  turned 
the  aetive  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  improper  ehan- 
ael.  To  this  may  be  impbted  the  slender  progress  which  Spanish 
America  has  made,  during  two  cehturies  and  a  half*  either  in  useful 
manufaetures,  or  in  those  Inerative  branches  of  cultivation,  v  hieh 
furnished  the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  staple  eommodt- 
ties.  In  comparison  with  the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of  nature 
is  so  much  despised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has 
mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the  Spaniiards 
settled  there  denominate  a  country  rkh^  not  from  the  fertility  of  itt 
■ail,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures, 
hnt  on  aeeoont  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  contain.  In  qiiest 
of  these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,, 
and 'resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions^  where  they  hare 

*  f>r.  Smith's  Inquiry,  etc.  ii.  155. 
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built  ••me  of  the  Urp^Bt  towns  whiek  they  Dossess  ia  tht  Ti^r 
World.  An  the  activity  and  enfenirite  of  the  spaniarde  orif^nmlly 
took  this  direction,  it  in  now  so  difBeult  to  bend  then  a  dillernC 
way^  that  althoogh,  from  variont  eaoten.the  gain  of  workiog  aiiiMa 
b  moeb  decreased^  the  fascination  contioaM,  and  almost  everj  per* 
•on,  who  ttkc«  any  active  part  in  the  commerec  of  New  Spats  or 
Peru,  ts  still  cnjB^sed  in  some  advcntorc  of  this  kiad.^ 

$  XXXIX.  But  thouffh  mmcs  arc  the  chief  object  of  the  Spaaiards, 
and  the  prceioos  metals  which  these  yield,  form  the  principal  arti- 
ele  in  their  commerce  with  America,  the  fertile  counlrieo  frhieh 
they  possess  there  abound  with  other  commodities  of  sack  value  «r 
scarcity,  as  to  attract  a  eonsidcrahle  dccrree  of  attention.  Coelii« 
Deal  is  a  prodoctinn  almost  peculiar  to  New  Apain«of  suck  deasaad 
in  commerce,  that  the  sale  is  alway*  certain,  and  it  yields  anch  |im« 
lit,  as  amply  rewards  the  labonr  and  care  employed  in  reariosr  tha 
enrious  insects  of  which  this  valdable  drug  is  composed,  and  pre- 

Iiaring  it  lor  the  market.    Quinquina,  or  Jesuits  Bark,  the  most  sa- 
ntary  simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Provi* 
dence,.  in  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  onto  fliaa^ 
is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affonis  a  lucrative  braach  of  eoB« 
merce.    The  Indigo  of  Onatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  thtft  of 
any  province  in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  evteaC* 
Cocoa,  thongh  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  eolonics,  attains  to  itt 
kighest  state  of  perfection  there,  and,  from  the  creat  consomptioa 
of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Ameriea,  is  a  valuable  eoai- 
Bodity.    The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour  than  aaj 
brought  fWim  the  New  World;  the  sugar  raised  in  that  island,  ia 
Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  of  varioos  kindsy 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  productions  of  America,  whiek 
enrich  the  Spanish  eommcree.    To  these  must  be  added  an  arfide 
of  no  inconsiderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hide;  for  whiek,  as 
well  as  for  many  of  those  which  1  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards 
are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  than  to 
their  own  foresight  and  industry.  The  domestic  animals  of  Europe^ 
particularly  homed  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World  wift 
a  rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after  the  Spaa- 
iards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  so  nnneroas, 
that  their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thousands.    Less  attentioa 
being  paid  to  them,  as  thev  continued  to  increase,  they  were  safler- 
ad  to  run  wild,  and  spreading  over  a  eoantry  of  boundless  extent,  an- 
der  a  mild  elimate,  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their  number 
beeane  immense.    They  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty 
thaasand;  and  the  aniacky  traveller  who  once  falls  in  amo^ 
them,  amy  proceed  several  days  before  he  can  disentangle  himsen 
from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  seems 
ta  have  no  end.    They  are  hardly  less  numerous  in  New   Spata, 
and  in  several  other  proviaces;  they  are  killed  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  hides;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons  is  so  ^reat,  that 
the  steaeh  of  their  careases,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  would  iafcet 
th^  air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs^  and  raat  loabi  of  i^ulUnazo$,  ar 
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AmerieaB  raltarety  the  most  voraeioat  of  all  the  feathered  kind, 
did  not  inttantW  devoor  them.  The  namber  of  those  hides  exported  ia 
every  fleet  to  fiarope  is  verj  great,  and  is  a  loerative  branch  of 
eommeree. 

Almost  all  these  roaj  be  eonsidered  as  staple  eommodities  pecu- 
liar to  America,  and  diflerent,  if  we  exeept  that  last  mentioned, 
from  the  prodnetions  of  the  mother  eonntrjr. 

$  XL.  when  (he  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various  articles 
fi^m  her  colonies  first  became  active  and  considerable,  her  interior 
indastrj  and  manufactures  were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with 
the  product  of  these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities 
of  the  New  World,  and  to  answer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  eountries  in  Europe.  Her  manufactures  in 
wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only  lu  fumish 
what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  sJfdrd  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  them,  formerly  unknowoi 
and  to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  Americai  she  had  re- 
course to  her  domestic  store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supjily.* 
This  new  employment  must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the 
spirit  of  industry.  Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufae- 
tares,  the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain,  might  have  gone  on  in- 
ereasing  in  toe  same  proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.— 
Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flourish- 
ing than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a  thousand  merchant 
ahips,  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  En- 
rope  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domestic  in- 
4nstry  gave  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  ang- 
mentation  of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain 
fiiight  have  received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from 
ber  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived 
from  their  colonics  there. 

$  XLI.  But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually, 
and  with  moderate  increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which 
is  friendlv  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well 
conducted  exertions;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and 
with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plans  of  industry,  and 
brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  and 
daring  in  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great  and  sudden 
nugmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  possession  of  America 
brought  into  Spain;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence 
noon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  lime,  however,  the  supply  of  trea§ure  from  the 
New  World  was  scanty  and  precarious;  aim  the  genius  of  Charles 
V.  conducted  public  measures  wiih  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of 
this  influence  was  but  little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  aseend- 
cd  the  Spanish  throne,  with  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  remittaneesfrom  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  consid- 
erable branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  ibis  rapid  change 
in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  people 
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was  at  onee  eootpieuous.  Philip,  postetsing  that  spirit  of  aneeasiog 
assiduity,  which  oflen  eharaeterises  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate 
talents,  entertained  sueh  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resoarees, 
that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Sh«t 
up  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  Eseurial,  he  troubled  and  aoaojed 
ail  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutdi 
and  the  English;  he  enenuraged  and  aided  a  rebelliotfs  faetion  in 
France;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and  garri- 
sons in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  such  a  moltiplieitj 
of  great  and  complicated  operations,  pursued  with  ardour  donag  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  .Spain  wan  drained  both  of  men  and  money. 
Under  the  weak  administration  of  his  successor,  Philip  IIL  the  ti- 
gonr  of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into  the  ioweflt 
decline,*  when  (he  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at 
once  near  a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  at  the  rtrj 
time  when  the  exhausted  state  of  I  he  kingdom  required  aone  extra- 
ordinary exertion  of  political  wisdom  to  augmeni  its  numberty  and 
to  revive  its  strength.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain  fek 
such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that  from  inability 
to  recruit  her  armies,  she  was  obliged  to  contract  her  oper&titns. 
Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  decay,  iler  fleets 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  different  parts 
of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  w  hi  eh  attempt- 
ed to  ca^rry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she 
once  despised  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  indastry  ia 
every  prosperous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
eountries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what  was  snlBcicnt  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  inhabitants. 

^XLll.  In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures  af 
the  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her  colonies  continued  Is 
increase.  The  {Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  deserted  the  paths 
of  industry,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  repaired  with 
eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which  this  opulence  issued.  By 
this  rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened,  and  the  atreagth 
of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother  eoaa- 
try.  All  those  emigrants,  as  well  a^  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolntely  upon  Spain  for  almost  eve- 
ry article  of  necessary  con^umpiion.  Engaged  in  more  alluring  and 
lucrative  pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  government  in- 
posed,  they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establisbiag 
the  manufactures  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  re- 
ceived, as  1  have  observed  in  another  place,  their  clothing,  their 
furnitHre,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  luxury  of  life,  and  even 
their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned  of  peo- 
ple, and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their  growing 
demands.  She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufaetares 
of  ihe  Low  Countries  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her 
wants  called  into  existence,  or  animated  with  new  vivaeity,  furnish- 
ed in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  fundamental 
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IaW|  eoneeraiog  the  exelution  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  Ameri* 
ea,  oppose  this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any  sta- 
tute, defeated  its  operation,  and  constrained  the  Spaniards  Ibem- 
selves  to  eoncur  in  eludins  it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch, 
relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend 
their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out  their  manufaetares  to  Ame- 
rica, and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are  sold  there, 
either  in  specie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World.  Nei- 
ther the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  induced 
a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person  who  confided  in 
him;  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  na- 
tion, contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth^ 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was  of  Spanish 
growth  or  fabric.  All  the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, though  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the 
New  World  may  be  said  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain. 
Before  it  reached  Europe,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods 
purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth  which,  by  internal  circula- 
tion, would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of  industry,  and  have 
convened  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course,  as  neither  enriched  nor 
animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans  of  rival  nations,  en- 
couraged by  this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  much 
10  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  so  low» 
4hat  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs^ 
either  in  quality  or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  farther  depressed. 
This  destructive  commerce  drained  oft'  the  riehes  of  the  nation  fas- 
ter and  more  completely  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  am- 
bition carried  on  by  its  monarehs.  Spain  was  so  much  astonished 
and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American  treasures  vanish  almost  at 
soon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  111.  unable  to  supply  what 
was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  copper  money  to  a  valoe  in  currency  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  silver;  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  re- 
duced to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  [letty 
impoverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a 
source  of  population  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spi- 
rit of  industry  subsists  in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such 
colonies  as  are  similar  in  their  situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  sop- 
posed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  supply  ingot 
his  wants.*  But  wherever  the  mother  country  cannot  afford  this 
supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost  to  the 
community,  and  strangers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answering  his 
demands. 

$XL11L  Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the 
close  of  the  sitteenth  century,  and  such  her  inability  to  supply  tbt 
growing  \iauts  of  her  co>'  nies.  The  fatal  elfects  of  this  dispropor- 
tion betHcen  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of  answering  them, 

•  Child  on  Trade  and  Colonieji. 
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hare  been  moeh  inereated  bj  tbe  nodp  io  whieh  Spam  lias  evdea- 
▼onred  to  regalate  the  inlereourse  beiweeo  tbe  motber  eoantry  aad 
tbeeoloniet.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolUing  the  trade  witli 
Aneriea)  and  debarring  her  sabjeets  there  from  anj  eommooiemtioa 
with  forei^ert,  that  all  her  jealoas  and  tystematte  arrangemeaU 
have  arisen.  These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  eonseqaeacet 
M  to  merit  a  panieular  explanation.     In  order  to  seenre  the  moao- 

CAy  at  whieh  she  aimed.  Spain  did  not  ?e»t  the  t^ade  with  her  eo- 
nies  in  an  exclusive  eompanj,  a  plan  whieh  has  been  adopted  by 
nations  more  eommereial,  and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  poliej 
was  an  obieet  of  greater  attention  and  ought  to  have  been  belter 
anderstood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade  with  their  eolo- 
Dies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  exclusive  eompantes.— 
The  English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated  their  exmmple 
with  respee:  to  the  East  Indian  commerce;  and  the  two  former  hare 
laid  a  similar  restraint  npon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with  ike 
New  World  The  wit  of  man  cannot  perhaps  devise  a  method  lor 
ebeeking  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  eolonj 
more  effectually  than  this.  The  interest  or  the  colony,  and  •f  the 
txrlnsivc  company,  must  in  every  point  be  diametrically  opposite, 
and  as  tbe  latter  possesses  sueh  sudvantages  in  this  unequal  contest 
that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure  the  terms  of  intercourse,  tke  form« 
er  most  not  only  buv  dear  and  sell  cheap,  but  must  suffer  the  mtrti- 
lication  of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock  diseooraged  by 
those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its  prodostioas." 

$XLIV.  Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  iats 
this  error  of  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  con- 
•emingthe  riches  of  the  New  World.  Gold  and  silver  were  eom* 
modities  of  loo  high  value  to  vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  privmle 
liaiidi*  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the  direction  of  a  commeree  so 
inviting— and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained  the  sararo  of  every 
ship  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Cuia  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive  a  license  to 
make  the  voyage;  and  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  eommodi* 
ties  which  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it 
eould  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regalation, 
all  tbe  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  originally  ta 
the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  whick 
it  has  been  eonducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centary  almost  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  seenri- 
ty  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the.  more 
easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its  colonies 
is  carried  on  Wj  fleets  which  sail  under  strong  convoys.  These 
fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  GaieoriMy  the  other  by  that  of  the  Floia^  are  equipped  annual- 
ly.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville;  but  as  the 
nopt  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed 
irom  it  since  the  year  17£0. 

$  XLV.  The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme,and  the  king- 
doms of  Peru  and  Chili,with  almost  every  article  of  luxury  ,or  necessa- 
ry eoiisnmption,lhat  an  opnient  people  can  demand,totteh  first  at  Car- 

•  Smith's  Inquiry,  iL  m. 
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tliftgena,  and  then  at  Pbrto-Bello.  To  the  foimer,  the  merehaDtt  of 
Santa  Martha,  Carraeas^  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  several 
other  provinces,  resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  Heh 
commeree  of  Peru  and  Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeoas  are 
expected,  the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these  two  kingdomsy  to- 
gether with  their  other  valuable  commodities,  is  transported  bj  sea 
to  Panama.  From  thenee,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  announced|  thej  are  conveyed  across  the  isthmus, 
partly  oo  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-Belle. 
This  paltry  village,  the  elimate  of  which,  from  the  pctnicious  uni- 
on  of  excessive  heat,  continual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalaliona 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in 
the  known  world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  residence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable 
carrisdn  relieved  every  three  months,  Forto-Bello  assumes  sudden- 
ly a  very  different  aspect,  and  its  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent 
merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces* 
A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  man- 
ufaetufes  of  Europe;  anJ«  during  its  prescribed  term  of  foKy  days, 
the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished,  with 
that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded  eonfidenee,  whieh 
aecompaov  extensive  commerce.*  The  Plota  holds  its  eeurse  to  Veva 
Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commodities  of  New  8pain,  and  the  de- 
pending provinces,  whieh  were  deposited  at  Pnebia  de  los  Angelei, 
in  expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  eanjed  tbitheri  and  the  oommer- 
eial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  eame  manner  with 
those  of  Porto-Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  Importance  aid 
value.  Both  fleets,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  eai^^s 
from  Amerieat^jeudezvous  at  Havaona,  and  return  in  company  to 
Europe. 

$  XLVI.  The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fetter- 
ed and  restricted,  eame  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  as  that  of  an  exclusive 'Oom 


|iany.  Being  confined  to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into 
a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engrossed 
by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  Ibrmerlv  in  Heville,  and  now 


in  Cadiz.  These,  by  combinations  which  they  ean  easily  Ibrm, 
may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preserves  commo- 
dities at  their  natural  price;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  mav  raiae  or  low- 
er the  value  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  eonseauenee  of  this,  the  priee 
of  European  goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant. 
A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  pro- 
fits not  uncommon  in  the  commeree  of  Spain  with  her  eolonies.— . 
From  the  same  engrossing  spirit  itfreqoentiy  ha|>pens,  that  traders 
of  the  seeond  order,  whose  warehouses  do  not  contain  a  complete 
assortment  of  eommodities  for  the  American  market,  cannot  pur- 
chase from  the  more  opulent  merchants  soeh  goods  as  they  want,  at 
a  Ipwer  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies, 
With  the  same  vieilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company  guards 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader^  those  overgrown  uMnopo- 
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lUtt  endeftvoar  to  ebeek  the  progreti  of  every  ooe  whose  eaoroaek* 
meats  thej  dread.*     This  resfraiot  of  the  AmeriedD  eommeree  to 
one  port  not  only  affects  its  domestic  state^  but  limits  its  foreign 
operations.     A  monopolist  may  acquire  m^  re,  and  cerlamlj  will 
hazard  less,  by  aconnned  trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than 
by  any  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  recieves  only  a  moderate 
return  of  ^aio.     It  is  often  his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  eir* 
oumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity;  and^  instead  of  calling  forth 
more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  industry,  it   may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds   to   them      By    tome 
snch  maxim,  the  mercanlile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  regala- 
ted  its  intercourse  with  America.  Instead  of  furnishing  the  coloniea 
with  European  goods   in   such  quantity  as  might  render  both   the 
price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz 
seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  that  the  eagernett 
of  competition  amungst  customers,  obliged  to  purchase  in  a  scanty 
*     market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of  their  ear- 
goes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  eentary, 
when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Ga- 
Icons  and  Flota  did  not  exceed  twenty -seven  thousand  five  hundred 
tons.     The  supply  which  such  a  fl^et  could  carry  must  have  beea 
very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  those  populous  and  extensive  co« 
Ionics,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

$XLVIi.  Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from 
her  former  prosperity;  and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  eiiizeos 
employed  their  thoughts  in  devising  methods  for  reviving  the  de- 
oaying  industry  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the  violeace 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may  jud^e  how  desperate  and  fatal 
the  malady  appeared.  8ome,  confoundins  a  violation  of  police  with 
criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that,  in  order  to  check  il- 
licit commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  carrying  it  on  should  be 
punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  his  effects.  Others, 
forgetting  the  distinction  between  civil  offences  and  ae's  uf  impiety, 
insisted,  that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes 
reserved  for  the  eo^^nisance  of  tbe  Inquisition;  that  such  as  were 
guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punishea,  according  to  the  secret  and 
summary  form  in  ubicli  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Oi belli  uniHMrueted  by  observing  the  pernicious  effects  of 
monopolies  in  every  country  where  they  have  been  established,  have  - 
proposed  to  vest  the  trade  %iith  America  in  exclusive  eompaoies, 
which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Span- 
ish commerce  against  the  encroachment  »l  the  interlopers 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better  digested  and 
more  beneficial,  were  suggested.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs, 
with  whom  the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  cloned,  incapaci- 
ty and  indecision  are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, luiitead  of  taking  for  their  model  the  active  admin'st ration 
of  Charles  V.  the)  afleeled  lo  imitate  the  raulious  procrastinatinr 
wisdom  of  Philip  II.  and  destitute  of  his  talents,  they  deliberated 
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]perpetaallj9  bat  determined  Dothing.  No  remedy  wm  appliefl  to 
the  evils  under  which  the  national  eommeree,  domestie  ai  well  as 
foreign,  languiihed.  These  evils  eoniinuifd  to  inereane;  and  Spain, 
with  dfuninions  more  extenHive  and  more  opulent  thin  any  European 
state,  possessed  neither  vigour,  nor  monej^*  nor  indottry.  At  length^ 
the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slumbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
civil  war,  kindled  by  the  dispute  concernitig  the  suecession  of  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth*  in  some  degree, 
the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus 
forming,  capable  of  adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those 
which  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course 
of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  »ouroe  the  means  of 
availing  itself  of  their  talents.  The  varioun  powers  who  favoured 
the  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  of  the 
Spanish  throne  sent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  support; 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  rtmitted  immense  sums  to  Spain. 
These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre  of 
war.  Fart  of  the  /American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kingdom*  flowed  back  thither.  From  this  era,  one  of 
the  most  inlelligent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monar- 
chy; and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges, 
thi&t  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fund  of  circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public. 

(XLVill.  As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  throne,  they  discerned  this  change  id  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it;  for  although 
that  family  has  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  supe* 
riority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  attentive  to 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicitous  to  promote  it.  It  was, 
accordingly,  the  first  object  of  Philip  V.  to  suppress  an  innovation 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  overturn- 
ed the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with  America.  The 
EngTish  and  Dutch,  by  their  superiority  in  the  naval  power,  having 
acquired  such  command  of  the  sea,  as  to  cnt  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies.  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  sub- 
jects in  America  those  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  they  could 
not  exist,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part 
of  their  treasure,  departed  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  max- 
ims as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The 
merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege 
of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it 
on  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
supplied  Peru  with  Enropean  commodities  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
not  in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they  imported  were  con- 
veyed to  every  province  of  Spanish  America,  in  such  abundance  as 
had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse 
had  been  continqed,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from 
Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the 
mother  country  have  been  at  an  end.   The  most  peremptory  iojunc- 
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lions  were  therefore  ittued,  prohibiting  tkeadmiitioQ  of  foreign 
•elf  into  any  port  of  Pern  or  Chili*  and  a  8panifh  Muadron 
employed  to  elear  the  South  Sea  of  introderf,  whose  aia  was  do  !•»- 
ger  necessarj. 

$  XLIX.  But  thonghy  on  the  eessation  of  the  war,  whieh  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utreeht,  Spain  obtained  relief  froK 
one  eneroaehment  on  her  eommercial  system,  sl^  was  exposed  to  am- 
other,  whieh  she  deemed  hardly  less  pemieioos.  As  an  indneeoieat 
that  might  prevail  with  Queen  Anne  to  eonelode  a  peaee,  whieii 
France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour,  Philips  V.  not  onlj 
eoaveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  MHenio,  or  contract  for  snpplyi^ 
the  'Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly  beep  esjej- 
ed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of 
sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Portobello  a  ship  of  five  hnadreii 
tons,  laden  with  Europeaa  commodities*  In  eonseqnence  of  thia, 
British  fkctorics  were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Tera 
Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  wilk 
whieh  Spain  had  hitherto  coverea  the  state  and  transactions  of  her 
colonies  was  removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residine  in 
the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and  of  chief  resort,  had  the  beat 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of 
the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated  and  o^cMianU 
wants,  and  of  kip.owing  what  commodities  might  b.e  tniported  into 
them  with  the  greatest  advantage,  tn  conseouence  of  MifociPi^ioo 
so  authentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  oi  Jamaica  and  other 
English  colonies  nho  traded  to  the  Spanish  main,  were  enabled  to 
assort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of 
the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  witli  a 
facility  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  aiky  former  period.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  fatal  consequence  of  the  Assiento  to  the 
tiade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British  South  Sea  Gompaoy,  un- 
der cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Portobello,  poured  in  their  commodities 
on  the  Spanish  continent,  without  limitation  or  restraint*  Instead 
of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  nsa- 
ally  employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which  mooring  in 
some  neighbouring  creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales 
of  eoods,  to  replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  coanived 
at  the  fraud.*  Thus,  partly  by  the  operauons  of  the  companj,  and 
partly  by  the  activity  of  private  interlopers,  almost  the  wholo  trade 
of  Spanish  America  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense 
eommerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain*  and  the  envy 
of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing,t  ond  the  squadron  itself  reduced 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  two  thousand  tons,  served  hardly  any  pur- 
pose but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth  on 
silver. 

S  L.  While  Spoin  observed  those  eneroachments,  and  felt  so  sen- 
sibly their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some 
offsrts  to  restrain  them.    Her  first  expodient  wm  to  station  ships  of 

•  See  Kote  iOXY.  f  ITST. 
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jToree  under  t!ie  Appelkitioii  of  GuardaCoaiaa^  upon  the  coasts  of  Ikose 
provinces  to  which  iitterlopers  most  frequeniiy  resorted.  As  pri- 
vate interest  eonearrtil  with  the  duiy  which  ihey  owed  to  the  pnb- 
lie,  in  rendering  the  cfficers  who  commanded  those  vessels  vigilant 
and  active*  some  cheek  was  given  to  ihe  progress  of  the  enntraband 
trade;  though  in  dominions  so  extensive,  and  so  aecessible  by  sea^ 
liardly  any  number  at  cruisers  wa«  snilieient  to  guard  against  its  in^ 
roads  in  every  quarter^  This  interruption  of  an  intercourse,  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  so  mnch  fatllity^  that  the  merchants  in 
the  British  colonies  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  al- 
lowable breach  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
These  authorized,  in  some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interesting, 
by  several  unjusttfiablc  acts  of  violence  eommitted  by  the  captains 
of  the  Spanish  Guarda  Castas,"  precipitated  Great  firitain  into  a 
war  with  t^jHiin;  in  consequence  of  which  the  tatter  obtained  a  fi- 
nal release  fVom  Assiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being  restrained  by  any  engage- 
tnent  with  a  foreign  powen 

§  LI.  As  the  formidable  eaeroacbment  of  the  English  on  their 
American  trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  va^t  consump- 
tion of  European  roods  in  their  colonies,  and  taoght  tliem  the  advan- 
tage of  accommooating  their  importations  to  the  oocaitonal  demand 
of  the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  dcrising 
•ome  method  of  supplying  their  colonies,  different  from  their  ancient 
one  of  sending  thither  periodical  fteets.  That  mode  ofcommunica>> 
tioniiad  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the 
Chtleons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various  aecidents, 
aod  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe;  but  long 
experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  regular 
and  timely  supply  of  what  It  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European  goods 
IB  the  Spanish  settlements  frequentiv  became  excessive;  their  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height;  the  vigifanteye  of  mercantile  attention 
did  not  fail  to  observe  this  favourable  opportunity;  an  ample 
supply  was  poured  ia  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the 
French  and  Dutch  islands;  and  when  the  Galeont  at  length  arrived, 
Ibey  fonnd  the  markets  so  glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce,  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with  whicit  they  were 
loaded.  In  order  to  renledy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  conitidera- 
ble  part  of  her  commerce  with  Ameriea  to  be  carried  on  by  register 
9hip8.  These  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sta- 
ted seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Plota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Se- 
ville or  Cadis,  upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies, for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium,  and  are  destined  for 
those  ports  ia  America  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen 
or  expected.  By  this  expedient,  such  a  regular  supply  of«he  eom- 
oiodities,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand,  is  conveyed  to  the 
American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by  the 
aame  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged 
by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventui*es  of  Con- 
traband trade. 

5  LI  I.  In  proportion  as  experiei.ce  manifested  the  advantages  t^f 
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earrying  oa  tradt  in  Ibis  mode,  the  nomber  of  register  tkips  iamt' 
sed;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Chtleont,  after  haviig  beei 
employed  upwards  of  two  eentnries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  ¥nm 
that  period  there  has  been  no  intereonrse  with  Chili  and  Penibst 
by  single  ships,  despatched  from  time  to  time  as  oeeasioa  reqiini, 
and  when  the  merchants  exneet  a  profitable  market  will  opes. 
These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  eon?ey  directly  to  the  porto 
in  the  South  Sea  the  produetions  and  manufactnries  of  Eorspe,f«r 
which  the  people  settled  io  those  countries  were  formerly  oblif;edto 
repair  to  Portobello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as  has  bees  foraeh 
ly  observed,  most  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  thai  esn* 
laercc  to  which  they  owed  their  prosperity.  This  disadraatage^ 
however,  is  more  thai  compensated  by  the  benefieial  effects  of  Uui 
new  arran^ment,  as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  reeeim 
new  supplies  of  European  commodilies,  with  so  much  retsbntj, 
and  in  fitteh  abundance,  as  must  not  only  contribute  greati;  tstbe 
happiness,  hut  increase  the  population  of  all  the  eoToniei  lettud 
there.  But  as  all  the  register  ships  destined  for  the  SsstkSey 
must  still  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  t«n- 
turn  thither,  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  iaiUiew 
and  improved  form^  confinnes  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  ips^i** 
of  monop«>ly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  effects  of  it,  which  t^ 
already  described. 

$  Llll.  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  regdi- 
ting  the  trade  witir  its  more  flourishing  eolonies,  it  has  eitesM 
likewise  to  the  reviving  eommerte  in  those  settlements  where  it 
was  neglected,  or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tastes  whiek  tli 
people  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  consequence  nf  importiagthi 
productions  of  those  countries  which  they  conquered  in  Anertea, 
that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universal*  The  ase  of  thiili- 
quor,  made  with  a  paste,  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  the  eseM* 
ti-ee,  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniard!  M 
learned  from  the  Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  aad  It 
the  other  European  nations,  so  palatable,  so  nonrishing,  aid** 
wholesome,  that  it  has  beeome  a  commercial  article  of  considertUe 
importance.  The  cocoa- tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  fixH 
of  the  torrid  zone;  but  the  nuts  of  the  best  quality,  next  to  ^Itsierf 
Goatimala,  on  the  South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plajaitt 
Caraeeas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  In  consequence  of  thii  s^ 
knowledged  superiorify  of  the  quality  of  coeoa  in  that  proviflec,aii 
its  communieation  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  csavey- 
anee  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cocoa  there  is  more  eiteaiiv* 
than  io  any  district  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vieiBitJ*^ 
their  settlemeots  in  the  smail  inland  of  Corazoaand  Boen-Ayreiti 
thexoas«of  Caraecas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  sf  w 
ecMsoa  trade*  The  traRic  with  the  miither  country  for  this  valaal^ 
jsoraino'lity  eea»ed  almost  entirely;  and  such  was  the  supine  vtpi' 
genee  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of  their  commercial  arm^' 
ments,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreig** 
ers  this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  prise- 1* 
order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgiaceful  than  pemieiooi  t«  *^ 
subjects,  Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  aanW^ 
jan  delusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and  Camaaa^ 
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widKtMA  of  tiMtr  eaplojuif,  at  their  own  expeBM^  a  MiOeieat  nan- 
her  of  aimed  vetteU  to  elear  the  eoast  of  iaterlof  ert.  This  toeie* 
etyy  tovetiaieo  distiogoUhed  by  the  oame  of  the  Conpaoy  of  Goi* 
f  tttooa,  fron  the  provioee  of  Spaio  in  whieh  it  is  eitablithed,  and 
•ometimes  hj  that  of  the  Company  of  Carae4ia»,  from  the  district  of 
Ameriea  lo  whieh  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  operations  with  tneh 
▼igonr  and  sneeess,  that  Spain  hat  reeovered  an  inporCant  branch 
of  commerce,  which  she  had  saffered  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and  is 
plcntifoliy  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensire  consumption  at  a 
moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Ca« 
tn«cas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution;  for  al« 
thongh,  at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  lo  be  o«e  of  those  mono- 
poliesy  whose  tendency  is  to  cheek  the  spirit  of  industry,  instead  of 
nailing  it  forth  to  new  exertions  it  has  been  prevented  from  operat* 
ing  in  this  manner  by  several  salutary  regulations,  framed  upon 
foresight  of  sueh  bad  effects,  and  of  purpose  to  obviate*  them.  The 
planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  com* 
pany,  either  for  the  importation  of  European  commodities,  or  the 
nale  of  their  own  productions.  The  inhabitauts  of  the  Canary  isU 
ands  have  4he  privilege  of  sending  thither  annually  a  register  ship 
of  considerable  burden;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
imde  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
nompaay.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that 
lioth  wiw  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase,  and  what  they  sell, 
the  price  seems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate«  The 
company  has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  degrading 
4he  fatter  at  pleasure;  and  aeeordingly,  since  it  was  established,  the 
ucrease  of  cnlturct  of  population,  and  of  live  stock,  in  the  provinco 
of  Caraocaa,  has  been  very  considerable.* 

$  LIV.  But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  svstem 
which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  still  more  slowly 
that  commerce  can  be  diverted  lyom  the  channel  in  which  it  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  flow,  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  con- 
eeming  the  American  trade,  paid  sueh  deference  to  the  ancient 
maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the  register  ships 
which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipnscoan  Company 
from  Caraeeas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadix;.  Since 
his  reign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  began  to  spread  in 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry*  whieh  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  present  age  to  have  turned  from  firiyolono  or  abstfose  specula- 
tions, to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  haa  cxtejgMNl  its  iniluenee 
beyond  the  Pyrenees*  In  the  researches  of  ingenious  authors,  oo%- 
eeroing  the  police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defect  a  of 
the  Spanish  system  with  respect  to  both  uMt  every  eye,  and  have  not 
only  heen  exposed  with  severity,  hut  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
other  states^  The  Spaniards,  stung  with  the  reproaches  of  these 
authors,  or  eonvioced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonished  by  se* 
Ycral  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country,  seem  at  length  to 
have  discovered  the  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow  maxiuM, 
irfaich,  by  cramping  eoromeree  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long  re« 
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farded  its  prftf^m:  It  is  tn  tli«  noitareh  irow  mi  tlie  tlirvae,  tWt 
Spain  it  indebted*'  for  flit^  firtt  public  regnlatton  fnrae^  ift  enone* 
l}fi«nee  of  t ueh  enlargeil  ideas. 

$  L¥.  While  Spain  adKered  witb  rigour  to  her  aneient  Matinif 
eoDeprnittg  her  eommeree  wifh  Amertea,  she  wa«  ••  mneh  i^b-ai4  of 
opening  any  chann?l,1)Y  which  an  itlieit  tra4»  might  ftmladviiMion  ta^ 
to  th«  colonies,  thaf  the  almost  shot  lierseff  ont  from  a«j  intere^nrac 
with  them,  bm  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  anmal  ig<Ci.— ^ 
There  was  no  establishment  for  a  rcgtitar  eommuaitatioft  of  either 
pttblie  or  privale  intcMigence,  t»e(ween  the  mother  eounfrj  mmi^  iu 
American  setifemeats.  From  the  want  of  this  neoessarj  in«titntin«v 
the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  huainess  of  iodivi^nalaw 
were  retardcil  or  eondueted  unskilfnMj,  and  Spain  often  reeelreJ 
from  foreigners  tier  first  rnformiUion  with  respeel  to  very  intereat- 
ing  events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  thongh  this  tieffrct  in  poltee 
tras  sensibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jea)««t 
ipirit  with  which  the  Spanish  monarch^  gnartted  the  exdntire  trails 
restrained  them  from  applying  it.  At  length  Charles  lll/snrmonnl^ 
ed  those  considerations  which  had  deterred  his  predeeestors,  mmi 
in  the  year  17tl4  appointed  packet-boats  to  he  despateheil  an  tHe 
first  day  of  each  month,  from  Contgna  to  the  Havanna  or  PortiH 
Bico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smsJIer  ressels  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  PortoBello,  and  transmitted  by  post  throorgh  tiie  king- 
doms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada.  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  With  na . 
less  regularity  paeket-hoats  sail  once  in  two  months  to  RIa  de  la 
Plata,  »>r  the  aecommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  at  the 
Andes«  Thns  provision  is  mad^  for  a  speedy  and  certain  aireota- 
tion  of  ipteiligenee  throughout  the  vast  dominions  af  Spam,  n«m 
which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the  politieal  and  merean- 
tile  interest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  new  arrangement,  n  schema 
af  extending  eommeree  has  been  more  immediately  eonneefeil.  K«ah 
of  the  packet  boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable  harden, 
is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  aueh  commodities  as  are  flie 
product  of  Spain,  aud  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are 
hound.  In  retorn  for  these  they  may  bring  home  to  Corogna  an 
t^^n\  quantity  of  American  productions.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  relaxation  of  those  rigid  Uws,  which  confined  the  trade 
with  the  New  World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit 
the  rest  of  t|ie  kingdom  to  some  share  in  it. 

$  LVI.  It  wa»  toon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  year 
4760,  Cliarles  111.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands.  Cn- 
ha,  HispanioUi  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  snbjeeta 
in  every  province  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  eer* 
tain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are  specified  in  the  edict,  at  any 
acasoD,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed  most  proper,  withoot 
any  other  warrant  than  a  simple  clearance  from  the  custom-hoose 
of  the  place  ^Oienee  they  took  their  departure.  He  released  them 
from  the  numerous  and  oppressive  dutiirs  imposed  on  goods  exported 
to  AmericR,  and  in  place  bflhe  whole  substituted  amoderate  tax  of 
aix  in  the  hundifd  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He  allow- 
ed them  to  return  cither  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  otiicr  wbeta 
they  might  hope  for  a  more  advantageous  market,  and  there  to  ent 
ter  the  homewurd  car^^,  on  payment  of  the  usual  duties.     This  aqi^f 
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p)%  privllf^9  wbieh  at  ooee  broke  throogb  *)i  tlie  feneat  whieb  the 
jpatim  polMy  of  Spain  had  beoD  labovriog,  for  two  eeaturie*  and  a 
kaMT,  to.  tbrow  roaad  its  eommereial  intereourse  with  the  New 
Warld»  was  soon  after  exteoded  to  Louisiana)  aod  to  the  provinaes 
af  Varaiani  aiid  Canpaaoby. 

§  LVII.  The  propiiety  of  this  ioporation,  which  may  be  const* 
dcrod  as  the*  most  liberal  eibrt  of  Spanish  If  gist  at  inn,  has  appeared 
froopi  tta  effeots  Prior  to  the  ediat  in  favour  c^the  free  trade«  Spain 
Aemed  hardl>  anybeaefii  fma  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniolat 
FortorRiao*  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commtrce  witkCnba 
was  ineoosiderable*  and  ibai  of  Yucatan  and.  Compeaehy  was  ca^ 
gtassad  aiaiost  eatireljt  by  interlopers.  But  as  soon  as  a  general  li- 
ber^' oftrade  was  paraiiUed,  Ibe  intercourse  with  those  provinooa 
rtvivedy  Slid  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression^  of  wbieb 
tbaro  ajre  few  examples  in  the  history  of  natio.ns.  In  less  than  ten 
paass^  the  trade  of  Cuba  ha»  b^en  more  than  tripled  Bvea  in  those 
aeUleqientB  where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry,  greater 
eSirts  were  ?aqirisate  to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has 
been  doubled.  It  is  aampalad.  that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  al- 
ready employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  ex- 
ceeds Ibat  of  tke  Qaleoas  and  Flota,  si  the  moit  flourishing  era  of 
ibeircoaimeiiat*  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are  not  cpnfioad 
la  alMv  merchants,  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  dif- 
immd  tbroiigh  every  province  of  the  kiagdoip;  and  by  opening  a  new 
market  |bf  their  various  productions  and  majmfaetures,  must  en- 
eaurage  aud  add  vivacity  to  iba  industry  of  the  former  and  artificer. 
Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  export s$  it  derives  ad- 
«Hmtage  likewise  from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  pros/- 
pact  of  being  sooaaWe  to  supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of 
<itcasi?e  eansumption,  for  which  it  formerly  depended  oi|  foreign- 
afrs.  The  aaasumptjon  of  sug^  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great,  in 
xirapartionlo  the  number  of  its  inhabitants^  as  that  of  an?  European 
](ingdam.  But  tbofigb  possessed  of  countries  in  the  New  Worlds 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  spgar*eane; 
though  the  domestic  auUiire  of  that  valuftble  plant  in  the  kingdom 
of  tiranada  was  once  more  considerable;  such  has  been  the  fatal 
jiaadeaey  of  ill  judged  tnatitutioas  in  America*  ^nd  such  the  pres- 
a«re  of  improper  taxes  an  Europe,  that  Spain  hat  lost  almost  entire- 
ly this  branch  of  industry^  which  has  enriched  other  nations.  This 
aamngiodiiy,  wbich  has  now  beaome  an  article  of  primary  necessity 
)n  fiarupe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  foreigners, 
•nd  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  country  drained  4^nnua|ly  of 
fpvat  sums  on  ikat  aecauat.  But  if  that  spirit,  Hhieh  the  permission 
pf  ir^  trade  lias  put  in  motion,  shall  persei^ere  jn  its  .efforts  with 
the  saipie  vigour,  the  aultivation  of  sug^r  in  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico 
nsay  iaorease  an  nmchy  that  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable^  that  their 
growth  of  sugars  may  be  equal  to  tha  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

S  LV 111.  Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  bene- 
ficial eonsequfnees  resultiag  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  tiie 
rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with  repeet  to  the  commerce  of  the  mo* 
iher  country  p^ith  the  colaaies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intereourse 
of  one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the 
pid  system,  a|l  the  provinces  situated  on  the  South  Seas  were  jirp* 
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hibif ed,  un^T  the  most  wrere  penalties,  from  holdivg  My  giilM  i 
nieatioQ  with  one  auother.  Thou^gh  eaeh  of  these  jietded  peeoKar 
productions,  the  rer iproeal  exriiange  of  whieh  might  have  addeJ  !• 
the  happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  hare  faeilifale4 
their  progrens  is  indu^tr^,  ko  soliciions  was  tbeeouoeil  of  Cheltt^iev 
to  prevent  their  receiving  any  nupply  of  their  wants,  hot  by  the  pe- 
riodteal  fleets  from  Europe,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  tfck,  it 
eraelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Pern,  in  the  sontbem  pf%Ttaeen 
•f  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Oraan^ 
from  sneh  a  eorrespondenee  with  their  fellow  subjeets,  as  tended 
manifestly  to  their  mutnal  prosperity.  Of  all  thenumemns  reatrin* 
tions  devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  eielnsive  trade  with  dMr 
American  settlements,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly  Mtp 
or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  etfeets.  This  grievanecy  noevai 
with  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  Faai* 
fie  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles  ML  p«W* 
lished  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provinees  wbieh  1  liavn 
mentioned  the  privilege  of  a  freef  trade  with  eaeb  other.*  Wlmt 
may  be  the  effects  of  opening  this  commnnieation  between  eomitrics 
destined  by  their  situation  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  eannoC  yet  be 
determined  by  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beueinini 
and  extensive.  The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  ni«M« 
festly  no  lesx  laudable,  than  the  principle  on  wbieh  it  is  fbnaded  if 
liberal;  and  both  discover  the  progress  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  far  eie* 
rated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on  wbieh  her  system 
for  regulating  the  trade,  and  conducting  the  government  of  her  oo* 
lonies  was  originally  founded. 

$  lilX.  At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  introdno- 
4ng  regulations,  suggested  by  more  entarged  views  of  policy,  into 
lier' system  of  American  commerce,  she  has  not  been  inattenfive  to 
the  interior  government  of  her  colonies.  Here  too  there  was  mneh 
room  for  reformation  and  improvement;  and  Oon  Joseph  GmlveSt 
who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  department  for  Imlinn  aAirs  in 
Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  onlv  of  observing  the 
defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  colonies,  hot  of 
discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After  being  employed  seven 
years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  missTonaiid  with  vecy 
extensive  powers,  as  inspector  general  of  New  Spain;  after  risitng 
in  person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinatoa,  Sonora,  and  Califoniiat 
and  making  several  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  pt^os 
and  revenue;  he  began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice  in  America.  In  eonsequenee  of  the  progrem 
of  population  and  «iealth  in  the  colonies,  the  business  of  the  Conrte 
of  Audience  has  increased  so  much,  that  the  number  of  jndges  of 
which  they  were  originally  composed,  has  been  found  inadeqaate  to 
the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  ofllee,  and  the  salaries  settled 
upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the  stetioik 
As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  judges  in  eaeh  eonrt  of  Audience,  with  higher  ti- 
tles and  more  ample  appointments.! 

$LX.  To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indehted  Hsr  a 
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iitw  distrilNitiM  ef  §«vernaieBt  in  iU  Amerieatt  proviaeet«  Evea 
•inec  the  etUblUfaOMent  of  a  third  vicerojfalt  j  in  the  New  KiagdoBt 
•f  Granada^  to  great  it  the  eitent  of  the  Spanith  doniaiont  ia  tho 
Mew  World,  that  teveral  plaeet  tubjeet  to  the  jurUdiction  of  eaeh 
viceroy  were  at  t«eh  an  enormout  dittanee  from  the  eapitalt  ia 
whieh  they  retided,  that  neither  their  atteDtion,  nor  their  authority, 
«oald  reach  to  far.  Soaie  provineeA  «ubordioaie  to  the  vieeroy  of 
New  Spain  lay  above  two  thoutand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
«ottQtriet  sabjeet  to  the  vieeroy  of  Peru  (»till  farther  from  Lima.  The 
people  in  thote  remote  di«trielf  eould  hardly  Ive  said  to  enjoy  tho 
benefit  of  eivil  government  The  oupregtiun  and  in«otci^ee  of  its  in- 
ferior ninittert  they  often  feel,  and  raiber  submit  to  these  in  tilence^ 
than  involve  themselves  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to 
the  distant  capitals,  where  alone  the^  eaa  fiud  redress  At  a  reme- 
dy Ibr  this,  a  fourth  vieerovalty  has  been  erected,*  to  the  jurisdie* 
iaon  of  which  are  subjected  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  ia  Plata,  Bue- 
■ot-Ayret,  Paragoa,  Tucuman,  Potosi^  St.  Cruzde  la  Sierra,  Char* 
eat»  and  the  townt  of  Mendoza  and  St  Juan.  By  this  well  judged 
arrangementy  two  advantages  are  gained.  All  the  inctnvenieneet 
«ecattoaed  by  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces,  which  had 
heea  long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  re* 
moved.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated  from 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  tuperior,  whose  seat  of 
mvernment  at  Buenos  Ay  ret  will  be  commodioot  and  aceentiblck 
The  contraband  trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  to 
extentive,  as  must  have  put  a  final  stop  to  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities from  Spain  to  hertouthern  eoionies,  may  be  checked  more 
ihorottghly,  and  nith  greater  facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate, 
by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  itt 
progress  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes-  Don  Pedro  Zevallot,  who 
lias  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to 
Ihote  of  other  viceroys,  is  well  ^lequainted  both  with  the  state  and 
interest  of  the  countries  over  whieh  he  is  to  preside,  having  served 
in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment,  suc- 
ceeding that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  vieereyalty  of 
the  >iew  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almott  two-third  partt  of  the  terri* 
tories,  originally  subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  iopped  off 
from  their  jurisdictiou. 

$  LXL  The  limits  of  the  vieereyalty  of  New  Spain  have  like- 
wise been  considerably  circumscribed  and  with  no  lest  propriety 
and  ditcernment.  Four  of  its  most  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Ci- 
aaloa,  California,  and  New-Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a  sepa* 
rate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  eutrusted  with 
thit  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  vicerey,  nor  does  ho 
enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank;  but  hit  juritdielion 
it  altogether  independent  on  the  vicoroyalty  of  New  Spain.  The 
erection  of  thit  last  government  seemt  to  have  been  tuggetted.  not 
only  by  theconsideraiion  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provincet 
from  Mexico,  but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveriet  made  there, 
which  i  have  mentioned.  Countriet  containing  the  richest  mines 
of  gold  that  have  iiitlierto  been  ditcovered  in  the  New  World,  and 
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whieh  probably  may  ante  into  greater  ifliportaoee,  paired  tltete*^ 
mediate  inspeetion  of  a  |pvernor,te  whom  theTalHHiM;be9peei«lty 
committed.  As  every  eoagideration  of  duty,  of  idlerett,  9m4  nf  vma- 
ity,  must  concur  in  promptini;  thoMc  new  governors  to  eiicoarage 
such  exertions  as  tend  to  difliise  opalenee  and  prosperity  thfoiigfi 
the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  benefieiat  eflfeefa  af  tliif 
arrangcmeut  may  be  considerable.  Many  diatricts  in  Aneriea,  laog 
depressed  by  the  langourand  f^blenesa  nataral  to  pmviaeea  wktdl 
aompose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  aflimated 
with  vigour  and  activity ,  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  pawer  as 
to  feel  Its  invigorating  infliienee. 

$  LXII  Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  Hoaaeof 
Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progress  of  Clieir  reg* 
ulations,  and  the  aradual  expansion  of  their  views  -with  reapeet  to 
the  commerce  and  government  of  their  American  eolonte*.  Nar 
has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related*ta  tke 
more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions^  as  to  render  them  aeglectM 
of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reformation  df  domeaHa 
errors  and  defects  in  policy*  Faily  senathle  of  the  eaates  ta  vMak 
the  declension  of  Spain,  from  her  firmer  prosperity;  aaght  fa  he  wh 
puted,they  have  made  it  a  great  otijifct  af  their  policy  to  revive « 
j^pirit  of  iodaatry  among  their  subjects,  «nd  to  give  saeh  exteat  aai 
fierfection  to  their  manufactures,  as  may  eaahle  tllem  ta  supply  the 
4iemands  of  America  frbm  their  own  stock,  and  to  exclade  faretgaera 
trottk  a  branch  of  commerce  whieh  has  been  ao  fatal  to  the  -kingvlaaBL 
This  they  have  endeavoured  to  aecomplish,  by  a  variety  of  edieti 
issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht  They  have  granted  boaoHea  far 
the  encouragement  of  tome  branches  of  iadastry;  they  have  lawercd 
the  taxes  on  others;  they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  ar  hmvc 
loaded  with  additional  duties,  soeh  foreign  manufactures  as  came  ia 
eompetition  with  their  own;  they  have  instituted  societies  for  the  mt» 
{iravemeat  of  trade  and  agriculture;  they  have  planted cotoniea  of  haa- 
lia..dmea  in  nncaltivated  districts  of  Spain*  and  divided  among  them 
the  waste  fields;  they  have  had  recourse  ta  every  expedient  ikviaed 
by  commercial  wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their 
awn  industry,  and  dfseoontenancing that  i^fothernalions.  Theae,haw* 
ever,  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inqaire  into  their  pro- 
priety and  effects.  There  is  no  effort  of  legislation  more  ardooaS) 
00  experiment  in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined,  or  to  introdaee  K  whera- 
it  is  unknown.  Nation*,  already  possessed  of  extensive  eommeree, 
enter  into  eompetition  with  such  advantagea,  derived  from  the  large 
capitals  and  citensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity  af 
their  manufactures,  the  alertness  acquired  by  habtt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  that  the  state  which  aims  at  rivallrng,  or  sapplaal- 
ing  them,  must  eipeet  to  struggle  iiith  many  difficulties,  and  he  aaa- 
tent  to  advance  slowly  If  the  quantity  of  pnidaetive  industry,  now 
in  Spain,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  llat^ 
less  monarch^  of  the  Auitirian  line  i<s  program's  must  appear  etioaid- 
erable,  and  is  sufficient  to  ala*  m  the  jf alou^y,  and  to  call  forth  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in  possession  of  the  luera- 
tive  trade  whieh  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wrcitling  froni  them.  Oaa 
circumstance  may  rtndcr  those  exertiani  of  Spain  an  olivet  af  more 
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mfiem  ilf MtiM  H  Hk^  ^Hbcf  B»r»p«ai  powera .  They  Hfe  not  ttf 
be  MerilMd  wMly  to  the  iBfloeiiee  ef  the  erowQ  and  its  minbtert . 
The  eetttioieiite  airf  tpirlt  ef  the  people  neein  to  seeond  the  provi- 
deat  eare  of  their  mooareht,  and  to  giv«  H  greater  eflRpet.  The  te- 
li^it  hat  adopted  aiore  liberml  idean,  trot  oiHj  with  renpeet  to  eom- 
■ieree>  hut  done^tie  poliey.  Id  all  the  later  Spanhh  writers,  de- 
ftetthithe  afrangemeiKfl  of  their  eomiry  eoneeming  both  are  ae- 
knowiedged,  and  remediet  proposed,  whien  ignoranee  rendered  their 
SMieestors  iiieapable  of  diseemtog,  attd  pride  woold  not  have  allowed 
then  to  eottftfss  *  Bot  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have  done«  mneh 
remalDs  to  do.  Moaj  pemtelous  instittttlons  and  abuses,  deeplj  in* 
corporated  with  the  syttem  of  iaternal  poliey  and  taxation,  which 
kas  been  long  established  in  8pahi,  ilrast  be  aboHshedy  before  indus- 
trj  and  Mannfttetoret  eaa  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

$  LXIIl.  Still,  however,  the  eomoiereial  regiilattons  of  Spain 
with  resnpeet  ta  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and  systematical  to  be 
carried  into  complete  exeention.  The  ^aishitare  that  loads  trade 
untk  imposttioBS  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  restnetions  too  severe, 
deifeata  its  own  intention,  and  is  only  mnltipljin^  the  indocements  to 
violate  Hs  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  premium  to  encourage  il- 
licit traffic.  The  Spaniards,  botn  in  fiorope  and  America,  being 
circamscribed  in  their  Binttfal  intercourse  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
erawtt^  or  oppressed  by  it^  exactions,  have  their  intention  continu- 
ally on  the  stretch  how  to  dude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  in- 
genuity of  private  interest  dtseover  means  of  effecting  this,  which 
paWe  wiswm  cannot  foresee,  nor  public  aothority  prevent.  Thia 
spirit,  eounteracting  that  of  the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of 
ofmm  with  America  in  alt  its  branehes;  and  from  the  highest  de- 
partmenti  in  government,  descends  to  the  lowest.  The  very  officers 
appointed  to  eheek  contraband  trade,  are  often  employed  as  instru- 
ments in  carrying  it  on;  and  the  boards  instituted  to  restrain  and 
panlsh  rt,  are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The  king  is 
supposed,  by  the  most  inteingettt  Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded,  by 
▼ariotfsarttfiees,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
ta  receivv  fipom  America;  and  as  long  as  it  is  tfie  interest  of  so  ma- 
ny nersons  to  sereen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  knowledge 
isf  them  win  never  reach  the  throne.  ^  How  many  ordinances,''saya 
Carita,  **  how^  many  ittstmctions,  how  many  letters  Arom  our  sover- 
<<  eign,  are  sent  in  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  little  are  they 
^  observed,  and  what  small  advantage  is  derived  from  them!  To  m0 
<^  the  old  observation  appears  jost,  that  where  there  are  many  phy« 
^oieians,  and  many  medicines,  thert;  is  a  want  of  health;  nhere 
^  there  are  many  laws,  and  many  Judge's,  there  is  want  of  justice. 
*  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidfors,  al* 
^  ealdes,  and  thonsaads  of  al^a^its  abound  etery  where;  but  not- 
<*  withstanding  all  these,  public  abuses  continne  to  multiply.**  Time 
hna  increased  the  evil*  which  he  lamented  as  r arly  as  tne  reign  of 
Phffip  II.  A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of 
Spain  ia  America.  Men  fSar  removed  from  the  seat  of  government; 
impatieflt  to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  may  reinm  speedily  from 
what  they  are  apt  to  eonsider  as  a  state  of  etile  in  a  remote  un- 
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haalchral  eonntry;  allared  hj  opportottttiet  too  tmntiig  to  bo  fe- 
titted,  and  tedueed  bj  the  example  ef  those  around  tbeni;  find  their 
•eotimentt  of  honour  and  of  daty  graduallj  relax.  In  private  life^ 
they  give  themtelvet  up  to  a  disiolote  luxury,  while  in  their  puhli« 
ebnduet  they  become  unmindful  of  what  thiey  owe  to  their  oovereigB 
and  to  their  eoontry. 

$  LXIV.  Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  us 
America^  there  remains  one  detachedi  hut  important  branch  of  it, 
to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  IL 
formed  a  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their  discovery;  and  he 
accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  oat  from  New 
Spaia.  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  station  chosen  for 
the  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From  it  an  active  commer» 
eial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese*  and  a  considerable  number 
of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gaia,  settled 
in  the  Philippine  islandti  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  sup* 
plied  the  colony  so  ampljf  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and 
manufactures  of  the  Bast,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  Amer- 
ica,  by  a  course  of  navigation,  the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  oar 
globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  oi|  with  CaJlaos 
on  the  coast  of  Peru;  but  experience  having  discovered  the  impro- 
priety of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communication  with  Man* 
ila  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  was  remov* 
ed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  eoast  of  New  Spain. 
After  various  arrangements^  it  has  been  brought  into  a  regular  form. 
One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  peraMt* 
ted  to  carry  out  silver  lo  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos| 
but  they  have  hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board;  inretitni  lor 
which,  they  bring  back  spices,  drugs*  china,  and  japan  waret,.eaU- 
coes,  chintz,  muslins,  silas,  and  every  precious  article  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuitv  of  its  people,  has  ena^ 
bled  the  Bast  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some  time  the 
merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic,  and 
might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the  com- 
modities which  they  imported.  At  length,  the  Peruvians  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commo- 
dities from  the  East  reserved  solely  for  the  consumption  of  New 
Spain. 

In  consquence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
enjoy  advantages,  unknown  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  The- 
manufactures  of  the  Bast  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  more  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so 
considerable,  as  to  enrich  all  those  who  are  employed,  either  in 
bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them  in  New  Spain.  As 
the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of  regula- 
tions concerted  with  the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  qnaiti'*^ 
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ties  of  India  goods  are 'poured  ioto  the  markets  of  New  Spain;*  and 
when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Craz  frodi  Europe,  it  often  finds  the 
wants  of  the  people  already  supplied  bj  eheaper  and  more  aceepta* 
ble  eommodities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  eommereial  arrangements  of  Spain,  anv  eir- 
•nmstanee  more  inexplieable  than  the  permission  of  this  trane  he* 
tween  New  9pain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fun- 
damental maxim  of  holding  the  eolonies  in  perpetual  dependeneo 
on  the  mother  eountry,  by  prohibitinar  any  eommereial  intereourso 
that  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  supply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permi«ision  most  appear  still 
more  extraordinary,  ft*om  eonsiderin^  tnat  Spain  herself  carries  on 
Bo  direct  trade  with  her  settlements  in  the  Philippines,  and  granCf 
a  privilej^e  to  one  of  her  American  eolonies,  which  she  denies  to  her 
•UDJeets  in  Europe.  It  is  probablet  that  the  colonists  who  original- 
ly took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from 
New  Spain,  begun  this  Intereonrse  with  a  country  which  they  eon- 
•idered,  in  some  measure,  as  their  parent  state,  before  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  aware  of  its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regula- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  it.  Many  remonstrances  have  been  pre- 
sented against  this  trade^  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into 
another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which  ought  to  flow 
into  the  kingdom,  as  tenuing  to  give  rise  to  aspirit  of  independence 
in  the  eolonies,  and  to  encourage  innnmerablc  frauds,  against  which 
it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed  from  the  in- 
njpeetion  of  government.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight  eflbrt  of  po« 
liiieal  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  whieh  numbers 
are  interested  in  supporting,  and  to  nhich  time  has  added  the  san<^- 
tion  of  its  authority,  the  eommerce  between  New  Spain  and  Mani- 
la seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
iehief  cause  of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

$  LXv.  But,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  co* 
Ionics  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the 
pnblie,  occasioned  by  the  illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as 
well  as  by  the  various  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are 
gnilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the  Spanish  mon* 
archs  reeeive  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their  American  do- 
minions. This  arises  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may  bo 
divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World:  to 
this  class  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the 
ndnes,  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians;  the  former  is  term- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  signiarj/^  the  latter  is  the  duty  of 
vassalage.  The  second  braneh  comprehends  the  numerous  duties 
upon  commerce,  whieh  accompany  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of 
its  progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
ehant,  to  the  petty  tiai&e  of  the  vender  by  retail  The  third  in- 
eludes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  admi- 
nistrator of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the  New  World.  In  eonsequeneo 
of  this  he  receives  the  first  fruits^  annates^  spoils^  and  other  spirita- 

•  See  Koto  LXXK, 
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p\  revenaef 9  levied  by  the  apottofie  ekanber  in  Biirape;  anA  m 
titled  likewise  to  the  profii  arining  firom  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cw- 
lEado.  This  bull,  whieh  is  poblished  evfry  (wo  years,  ooataioa  mm 
absolation  from  past  oflfeoees  by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  imimi* 
nities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  daria^ 
lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed  in  disperainar 
those  bulls  extol  their  virtues  V%ith  all  the  fervour  of  iaterettea 
eloqueoee;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  implick 
assent;  and  every  peraon  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Ore- 
olian,  or  mixed  raee,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  la 
his  salvation,  at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  eovernmebt* 

$  LXYI.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  it  it 
almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision.  The  extent  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Amerioa,  the  jealousy  of  government,  wbieh 
renders  them  inaccessible  to  foreigners*  the  mysterioos  silenee 
which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  observe  with  respect  to  tbe 
Interior  state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  this  onbjeat 
with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But  an  atconnt,  appa^ 
rently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been  piibliab«d 
of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  sama 
idea  with  respect  to  what  ia  collected  in  the  other  proviQcea.  Aa* 
aording  to  that  account,  the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  de- 
partments of  taxation  in  New  Spain,  a  million  of  our  monej,  fraai 
which  one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  proviaaiaJ 
establishment. t  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inferior  (a 
this;  and  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America^  iaelflr 
dine  the  islands,  Airnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  ahall  not 
perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  tke  nett 

{public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  io  America,  does  not  exceed  a  wl* 
ion  and  a  half  sterling.  This  falls  far  short  of  the  iramenae  aanss 
to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecture,  have  raited  the 
Spanish  revenue  in  America.^  It  is  remarkable,  however^  npaa 
one  account.  Spain  aad  Portugal  are  the  only  Enropaan  powers, 
who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  edloaies.  All  t^e  advantage 
(hat  accrues  to  other  aations,  from  their  American  dominuma,  arises 
ft'om  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade;  but  betide  this,  Spaia 
has  brought  her  colonies  to  contribute  towards  increaaing  the  pow- 
er of  the  state;  and  in  return  for  protection,  to  hear  a  propartiaaal 
share  of  the  common  burden. 

Accord inglv,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  ho  the  anooat 
of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America,  arises  wholly  from  the  taxes 
collected  there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  acemei  to 
the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavv  datiet 
impoted  on  the  commodities  eiporled  from  Spain  ta  Anienaat$  at 
well  as  what  is  paid  by  those  which  she  sends  home  in  return;  tke 
tax  upon  the  negro  slaves,  with  whieh  Africa  supplies  the  New 
World,  together  with  several  smaller  branches  of  finance,  bring 
large  sums  into  the  treasury,  the  precise  extent  of  which  I  eanaol 
pretend  to  ascertain. 

•  Sec  Note  LXXX.  t  Sec  Note  LXXXI. 

♦  See  Note  LXXXJf.  J  Sec  Note  LXXXIIf. 
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$  ZI«VIL  Btt  if  tb*  reTtftoe  whieh  Spahi  draws  tr^m  Amm^nt 
fct  great,  lii#  expenta  of  aAmiatfttralien  in  her  eoloniet  bears  pra- 

Crtiaa  ta  it.  In  every  dt partmeat^  even  of  her  doiaestte  poliee  aad 
aaeas,  Spain  has  adapted  a  system  nore  eeinptei*  and  more  en* 
awnbered  with  a  variety  of  Irihuaals,  and  a  nnhitade  of  offieersi 
than  that  af  any  Barapean  natiaa,  in  whieh  (he  sovereign  possesses 
sneh  extensive  power.  *  Prom  the  jealoas  spirit  with  whieh  Spain 
watehes  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard 
against  fraud  in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspeetion,  boards  and 
officers  have  been  mnlliplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  atten- 
tion. In  a  country  nhere  the  expense  of  living  is  great,  the  salaries 
allotted  to  every  person  in  publie  office  must  be  high,  and  must 
load  the  revenue  with  an  immense  bufden.  The  parade  of  govern- 
ment greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Oranada,  as  representatives  of  the 
king*s  person,  among  people  fond  of  ostentation,  maintain  all  the 
state  and  dignity  of  royaJlty.  Their  courts  are  fdrmed  upon  the 
model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household 
regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  power, 
displaying  sueh  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the  ex- 
ternal and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  the  crow%. 
The  viceroys  have  besides  peculiar  appointments  suited  to  their 
exalted  station.  The  salaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely 
asoderate;  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thounaud  du*  . 
eats;  and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  thousand  ducats. 
Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to  forty  thousand. 

These  salaried,  however,  eonstitute  hut  a  small  part  of  the  reve^ 
Bue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authori- 
ty extending  to  every  department  of  government,  and  the  power  of 
disposing  of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities 
of  accumulating  wealth  To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as  le- 
gal and  allowed  emoluments,  large  sums  are  often  added  by  exac- 
tions, which,  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to  restrain.  By  mo- 
nopolising some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  in 
others,  by  eonnivinff  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  subject  of  any  European  mon- 
arch enjoys*  From  the  single  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  J^amedaifi  (which  is  always  oibserved  as  a 
hi|;h  festival),  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  known  to  re- 
ceive sixty  thousantfl  pesos.  According  to  a  Spanish  saying,  the  le- 
fal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits  depend  upon 
is  opportunities  and.  his  conscience.  Sensible  of  this,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a  commission  to  their 
viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumstance,  however,  ren- 
ders them  often  more  repacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ar- 
dour wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  power 
which  they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period;  and  short  as  its  dn* 
ration  is,  it  usually  affords  sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered 

•  See  Note  LXXiqy. 
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fertuiey  oi»  for  ereating  a  new  one.    Bat  even  in  sitaatMiif  ••  tryiag 
to  boBUUi  frailty,  there  are  initaaeet  of  yirtoe  that  reMatot  i 


daeed.  In  the  jear  177S,  the  Mara  nit  4e  Croix  fiaiihed  the  Cemi  of 
hit  rieeroyaltj  in  New  Spain  with  nntntpeeted  integrity;  and  in- 
stead of  hrinning  home  exorbitant  wealth,  retnmed  witn  the  adatira- 
tion  and  appianto  of  a  gratefU  peoriO)  whoB  hit  gOYomnMnt  had 
tendered  happj. 
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ADTERTISEMENT. 


THE  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  History  of  America,  comprehended  not  only  an  acconnt 
ofthediscoyeryofthat  country,  andoftheconqaett  and  colonies  of  the. 
Spaniards,  bat  embraced  also  Uie  history  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
establishments  in  the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  l»y  the  se- 
Teral  nations  of  Europe  in  the  West-India  islands.  It  was  his  intention 
not  to  have  published  any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  complet- 
ed. In  the  preface  to  hb  Historr  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the 
two  volumes  which  contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  saya,  '^  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
History  of  Britnh  America;^  and  he  announces  his  intention  to  return 
to  that  part  of  his  Work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment  which  at  that  tfane 

1»revaile(d  in  the  British  colonies  in  America  should  subside,  and  regu* 
ar  government  be  re-established.  Various  causes  concurred  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  fulfiling  his  intention. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  fi>resaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Robertson  at  different  times  destroyed 
many  of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  His- 
tory of  British  America  which  he  had  vrrote  many  years  before,  and 
which  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  written  with  his  own  hand, 
as  all  his  works  were:  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  hb  Man* 
uscripts  which  I  have  ever  seen;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  bein| 
preserved,  as  it  escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had 
been  committed.  I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  but,  before  I 
came  to  any  resolution  about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  those  friends  whom  mv  father  used  to  consult  on 
such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been  rashness  and  presumption  in  me 
to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It  was  perused  by  some 
other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste  and  judgement  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence:  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  oSet  it  to  the  public,  as 
a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
my  father's  works. 

Vol.  II.  ?4  ^         T 
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When  I  dttermined  to  follow  that  tdrice,  il  wts  amreunstttieeor 
great  weight  with  me,  that  as  I  neirer  could  think  myself  at  liberty  ta 
destroy  those  papers  which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  bebg 
preserved,  and  as  I  coold  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  here- 
after  fall,  I  considered  it  as  certain  that  they  wonld  be  published  «t 
some  future  period,  wbeti  they  might  meet  with  an  Editor  who,  not 
being  actuated  by  the  same  sacred  regard  for  the  repotatioii  of  tk 
Author  which  1  feel,  might  make  alterations  and  additions,  and  ob- 
trude the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine  and  authentic  work.  The 
BfS.  is  now  published,  such  as  it  was  left  by  the  Author;  nor  have  I 
presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  correction  whaterer. 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

April,  1196. 
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^bt  commaiidof  Cabot.  5  IV.  Cabot  diicovers  Newfoundland^  and  laiU  ftiootf 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  i  V.  Henry  does  not  proftt  by  Cabot's  discovery.  §  VI* 
Nor  his  immediate  succesiOrs.  ^  Til.  Expedition  to  South  America,  under 
the  command  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  §  Till.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies,  i  IX.  Sir  llugh  Willoughbv  sails  U^ 
search  ofanorth-eaat  passage.  §  X.  Willooghby  perishes.  One  of  hit  ships 
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aumed  by  Ralegh.— Discovery  of  Tirginia.  §  XXI.  Colony  established  io 
Virginia  by  Sir  Richard  Greenville.  %  XXIK  In  danger  of  perishing  by  fa<< 
nine}  returns  to  England.  §  XXIll.  Knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  by 
this  expedition— Use  of  tobacco  introduced  into  England^ ^  $  XXIV.  Ralegh's 
second  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia— Colony  perishes  by  famine. 
^  XXV.  Ralegh  abandons  the  design  of  settlinb^  a  colony  in  Virgbiia.  §  XXTI. 
Circumstances  in  Eliaabeth's  reign  unfavourable  to  coleoization.  ^  XXTU. 
Htign  of  James  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  colonies.  ^  XXTIII.  Direct 
course  from  England  to  North  Aowrica  first  attempted  by  Gosnold.  ^  XXIX. 
Consequences  of  Gosnold's  voyage.  ^  XXX.  Hakluy  t  improves  the  coromet- 
<nal  and  naval  skill  of  that  age.  4  XXXI.  James  divides  the  coast  of  North 
Ameriaa  into  two  parts— And  gnurts  charters  to  two  companies— Tenor  of 
these  charters.  §  XXXIIw  Defects  of  these  charters.  $  XXXIII.  Colomes  of 
Virginia  and  New  England,  %  XXXIT.  Advantages  of  tracing  the  history  of  ' 
these  colonies  in  their  infant  state^  i  XXXV.  Newport  sails  for  Virginia.-^ 
JOiscovers  the  Chesapeake— Sails  op  James-river— Founds  James-town— Bad 
administration— Colony  annoyed  by  the  Indians— Suffers  from  scarcity,  »ad 
theiinhealthiness  of  the  climafe-«-Smith  called  to  the  command,  restores  thu 
prosperity  of  the  colony-'-Iie  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  §  XXXTL 
On  hhr  return^  he  finda  the  colonies  almost  ruined — Seasonable  succours 
Urom  England— Colonists  deceived  by  the  appearances  of  gold.  ^  XXX  Vll, 
Smith  undertakes  a  survey  of  the  country— A  new  charter  granted.  ixxxVIII. 
Lord  Delaware  appointed  governor— Gates  and  Summers  appointed  to  <^mi* 
mand  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware — ^Their  ship  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Bermudas.  %  XXXIX  Anarchy  in  the  colony — The  colony  reduced  by  fa-r 
nine,  i  XL.  Gates  and  Summers  arrive  from  Berroudas-^Fiml  the  colony  in 
the  utmost  distress.  %  XU.  Are  about  to  return  to  Engbmd  when  LordD»- 
laware  arrives— Wise  administratia»  of  Lord  Delaware— His  health  obliges 
turn  to  rutom  to  EngUnd.  ^  XLU.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  appointed  governor— ' 
Martial  law  establbhod.  ^  XUIL  New  charter  issued  to  the  colony;  new 
privileges  conferred.  ^  XUV.  Cultivation  of  the  lands  promoted— Trea^ 
with  the  natives — Uolfe  marries  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief  §  XLv. 
Land  in  Tirginia  first  ttecomes  property-^.\dvantages.  ^  XLVI.  Culture  of 
tobacco  introduced- Bad  consequences  arising  from  it— Young  women  mi« 
grate  fhm  England  to  Virginia^— Negroes-first  introduced.  ^  XLVII.  First 
geperal  assembfy  of  represenutives— New  constitution  given  to  the  colony. 
i  XL VIII.  Industry  increased— Direct  trade  of  the  colony  with  HolUind — 
Gives  ofience  to  James.  §  XLfX.  The  colony  neglects  the  precautions  ne-' 
cessary  fbr  its  defence  againat  the  Indians— General  massacre  of  the  English 
-planned  by  the  Indians — ^Executed  on  most  of  the  settlements.  §  L.  Bloody 
war  with  the  IndiMS.  ^  U.  Company  at  homsr  divided  by  factions,  f  Ulr 
Jhmss  insthules  an  inquiry  into  their  conductp^onpaiiy  nquired  tojiv^ 
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render  iU  charter.  ^Ua.  Comptny  reftiMf.  «UV.  Trial  m  (be  KiDg% 
Bench,  and  di«N)latioB  of  the  oompan]^.  4  LV.  Defects  in  the  first  conatits- 
tion  of  the  colonies.  ^LVL  Weakness  of  the  colony.  ^LVIL  Tenporvy 
oouncU  appointed  for  the  fOfemment  of  Yhrginia.  $  LVIIL  Acceanon  of 
Charles  I.  His  arbitrary  gorernment  of  the  colonT---6rsnts  and  mooopoljr  of 
tobacco.  %  UX.  Colonists  seize  on  Utffev  thdr  ^otenior,  and  send  hun  pri» 
soner  to  BngUad-^He  is  released  by  the  king,  and  ronstated  m  his  foretm* 
SDent->8ir  W.  Berkeley  appointed  gotemor.  $  LX.  His  mild  md  wiee  ad- 
mintstration— New  priTileges  granted  by  Charles— Motives  that  atppesr  to 
have  infiaeneed  the  king.  ^  LXL  Virginia  floiirisbea  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. §  L3UI.  Ren»ains  sttached  to  tte  royal  cause.  ^  LXm .  Parfiamest 
makes  war  on  Virginia— Virginians  forced  to  scknowledgethe  commonweslth. 
^LXIV.  Restrainu  on  die  trade  of  the  colony.  ^  LXV.  The  cokmists  (fis- 
satisfied  with  these  restnOnts— Are  the  first  to  acknowledge  Charletf  IT. 
^  LXVI.  Their  loyalty  Bl  rewarded— Kavigatkm  aet.  $  LXVIL  Bffects  of 
the  mu  ^  LXVm.  ColonisU  remonstrate  agamst  the  act— Colony  attadsed 
by  the  Indians— Discontents  produced  by  the  grants  of  huid  by  tlie  crown. 
iLXlX.  An  msurrection  In  Virginia,  headed  by  N.  Baoon.  ^  LXX.  Baeon 
forces  Sir  W.  Berkeley  and  the  councd  to  fly.  ^  LXXL  Sir  W.  Berkdey  ap- 
plies  for  succour  to  England.  §  LXXII.  Death  of  Bacon  terminates  the  re- 
bellion.  ^  LXXIIL  An  assembly  called;  iU  moderatkm.  §  LXXIY.  Stale 
of  the  colony  till  the  Revolution  in  1668. 

$  I.  THE  dominions  of  Gi^at  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  extfeot 
to  those  of  Spain.  Its  acquisitioos  there  are  a  recompense  due  to 
those  enterprisbg  talents  which  prompted  the  English  to  eater  etfv 
1y  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and  to  pursue  it  with  perseveriDg  ir- 
idonr.  England  was  the  second  nation  that  Tentured  to  tisit  the  New 
Worid*  The  account  of  Colombns's  soccessfuLvoyage  filled  idl  Eu- 
rope with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But  in  England  it  did  .some- 
thing more;  it  excited  a  vehement  desire  of  emulating  the  gloiy  ef 
Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  of  those  advantagea  which 
were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity.  Tbe  at- 
tention of  the  English  court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discoTery 
of  unknown  countries,  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Colum- 
btis.  Henry  VII.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more 
favourable  ear  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cautious  dis- 
trustful prince,  averse  by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  ha> 
sardous  projects,  he  was  more  easily- induced  to  approve  of  a  voyag^ 
for  discovery,  proposed  by  some  of  his  own  subjects,  soon  titer  the 
return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

•  $  II.  But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the  scheme,  they 
had  pot,  at  that  period,  attained  to  such  skill  in  navigation  as  quaMfi- 
ed  them  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderable  an- 
bition  of  its  monarchs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  geldus  and 
activhy  in  pernicious  and  ineffectual  effbrti  to  conquer  France.  When 
this  ill  directed  ardour  began  to  abate,  the  fatiil  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turned  the  arms  of  one  helf  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the  vigour  of  both.  I>ttr- 
ing  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industry  and  commerce  were 
snaking  gradual  progress,  both  in  the  south  and  north  of  Extrofft^  the 
English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advanuges  of  their  own  Altuation, 
that  they  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those  objects 
and  pursuits,  tg  which  they  are  indebted  foi*  their  present  opujeoee 
and  powers  While  the  trading  vessels  of  iuly,  SpsuA,aod  Portugal, 
M  well  aa-thqae  of  the  Hans-towns,  visited  the  most  ratnote  ports  in 
Europe,  and  carried  en  an  active  intercourse  withHs  various  nations, 
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lb*  EogflUh  did  IMi  more  thiui  ctetp  along  t&eir  dwn  coastii  in 
smmll  barks,  which  cohreyftd  the  productiont  of  one  counti^  to  anow 
then  Their  commerce'  was  ilmo&t  nTboIly  passive.  Their  wants  Wene 
supplied  bjT  strangers;  and  Whatever  necessary  or  luxury  6f  fife 
their  own  country  did  not  yield,  was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom  displayed  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  narrow  seas.  Hardly  any  English  ship  traded  With  Spain  o^ 
Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  half  f 
century  more  elapsed  t^fore  the  English  mariners  became  so  adven- 
turous as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

§  III.  In  this  in&ncy  of  navigation,  tienry  could  not  commit  the 
conduct  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore  unknown  regionsi  to  his 
own  subjects.  He  invested  Giovanni  Gabotto,  a  Venetian  adventurer, 
who  had  settled  in  Bristol,  with  the  chief  command;  imd  issued  a 
comtnission  to  him  and  his  three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  un- 
der the  banner  of  England,  towards  the  east,  north,  or  west,  in  or- 
der to  discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  states  to  take 
possessioti  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  carry  on  an  exclusive  trade 
with  the  inhabitants,  under  condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part  of  the  free 
profit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commission  was  grant- 
ed on  Mdreh  5th,  1490,  in  less  than  tWo  years  after  the  return  of 
Columbus  firofh  America.  I^iii  Cabot,  for  that  is  the  name  ke  assum- 
ed in  England,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known,  did  not  set  out  on 
his  voyage  for  two  years.  He,  together  with  his  second  son  Sebas- 
tian, embarked  at  Bristol,*  on  board  a  ship  furnished  by  the  king, 
and  was  accOitipanied  by  four  stnall  barks,  fitted  out  by  the  nierchanta 
of  that  city. 

( IV.  As  in  that  aee  the  most  enunent  navigators,  formed  by  the 
in&ructors  of  Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example,  were  guided 
by  ideas  derived  from  his  sui>erior  knowledge  and  experience,  Ca- 
bdt  had  adopted  the  System  of  that  great  man,  concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  opening  a  new  and  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
holding  a  western  course.  The  opinion  which  Columbus  had  form- 
ed with  respect  to  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered,  was  univer- 
sally received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  great 
continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast  countries  coni- 
prehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly  deemed  it 
probable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north-west,  he  might  reach  India  by 
a  shorter  course  than  that  i^hich  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped  to 
fall  in  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu- 
lehce  the  deacriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After 
sailing  for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the 
port  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  large  island, 
which  he  called  Prima  VUtay  and  his  sailors  JSTevfoundland;  and  in 
a  few  days  he  descried  a  smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St*  Johat  He  landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observations  on  their 
soil  and  productions,  and  brought  ofi"  three  of  the  natives.  Continu* 
ing  hb  course  westward,  he  soou  reached  the  continent  of  North 
America^  and  soiled  along  it  from  the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth 
decree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  that  of  Virgmia. 
As  bis  chief  object  was  to  discover  some  inlet  that  might  o{>en  a  pas- 
sage to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  any  where  during 

'     ♦  May,  149r.  t.June  ^' 
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thU  extensive  ruo;  and  he  returned  to  England^  willKyul  attemptiiif  ' 
either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  continent.* 

^  V.  If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of 
the  commission  given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  most 
have  answered  bis  most  sanguine  expectations.  His  subjects  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans  who  had  visited  that  part  of  the 
American  condnent,  and  were  entitled  to  whatever  right  of  property 
prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Countries  which  stretched  in 
an  uninterrupted  course  through  such  a  large  portion  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  settling  to  advantage  under  mild 
climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  by  the  time  that  Cabot  returned 
to  England,  he  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  king's  incliDa- 
tion  unfavourable  to  any  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
required  tranquility  and  leisure.  Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Scotland,  and  his  kingdom  was  not  yet  full^  composed  after  the  com- 
motion excited  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects  in 
the  west.  An  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in 
London;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high  value  upon  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch,  for  whose  character  he  professed  much  admiration,  perhaps 
ftom  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  hi^  eldest  son  and  the  princess  Catharine,  he  was  cautious^ 
of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince,  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his  rights. 
From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  continent  which  Cabot  had  dis- 
covered, it  was  evident  that  they  lay  within  the  limiu  of  the  ample 
ddnative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred  upon  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  No  person,  in  that  age,  questioned  the  validity 
of  a  papal  grant;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish 
any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  au-* 
thority  of  the  pope,  and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  he  courted,  seem 
to  have  concurred  with  Henry's  own  situation,  in  determining  him  to 
abandon  a  scheme,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  of 
ardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt  towards  discovery  was  made 
in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign;  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  there,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Spain.f 

$  VI.  This  is  the  mest  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation  of 
Henry's  activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  might  have 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  its  nature,  were  so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period^ 
that  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the  taking  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  money  was  prohibited  under  severe  penaities.|  And 
by  another  law,  the  profit  arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange 

•  Monson's  Naval  Tracts,  in  Churchill's  Collect,  ui.  211. 

t  Some  schemes  of  discoTenr  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  Englsnd  toward* 
the  beginaing  of  the  tixteeotli  century*  But  as  there  is  no  otber  meOMrtsI  eC 
them»  than  what  remains  in  a  patent  granted  by  the  king  to  the  advcnttuersv 
It  if  probable  that  they  were  feeble  or  abortive  projects.  If  aoy  attempt  had 
been  made  in  consequence  of  this  patent,  it  would  not  have  e8ci^>ed  the  know« 
ledge  of  a  comoiler  ao  industrious  and  inquisitive  as  Hakluyt.  In  his  patent,  Hettty 
restricts  the  adventurers  from  encroaching  on  the  countries  discovered  by  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  prince  in  coafi^de^ley  with  Enghmd.  ByioerV 
Fo^kra,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37.    ' 

4^  3  Hen.  Til.  c.  5. 
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Wis  condemned  as  saTouring  of  usury.*  It  is  not  surprising  theni 
that  no  great  effort  should  bt  made  to  extend  trade,  by  a  naUon 
whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and  illiberal.— But  it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme  of  Henry  VIL 
from  being  resumed  during  the  reigns' of  his  son  and  grandson;  and 
to  give  any  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore  thd 
northern  continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it  Henrf 
VIII.  was  frec^uentl^  at  open  enmity  with  Spain;  the  value  of  the 
Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known,  as  might 
have  excited  his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in  those  opulent  re- 
gions; and  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions 
m  a  papal  bull  would  not  have  restrained  him  firom  making  encroach- 
ment upon  the  Spanish  dominions.  But  the  Teign  of  Henry  was  not 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  discovery.  During  one  period  of  it  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  vi« 
gour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contests  between  the  two  migh* 
ty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  gave  full  occupation  to  the  en- 
terprising spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.  Durine  another 
period  of  his  administration,  his  famous  controversy  with  uie  court 
of  Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  En-* 
grossed  by  those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles,  had  incli- 
nation or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits;  and  without 
their  patronage  and  aid,  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  make  any  effort  of  consequence.  Though  England, 
by  its  total  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  disclaimed  that  authority  which,  by  its  pre- 
sumptuous partition  of  the  globe  between  two  favourite  nations,  cir- 
cumscribed the  activity  of  every  other  sute  within  very  narrow  lim- 
its,  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  with  foction,  was  not  a  juncture 
for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success,  and  remote  utility.  The 
bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay  % 
sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy  See,  which  vested  in  a  husband, 
,on  whom  she  doated,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New 
^orld.  Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  vanous  causes,  six- 
ty-one years  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  English  discovered  North 
America,  during  which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that 
country  which  was  destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be 
a  chief  source  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

$  VII.  But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  began  to  spread  among  the  English*  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  several  new  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  pri- 
vate adventurers  visited  remote  countries,  with  which  England  had 
formerly  no  intercourse*  Some  merchants  of  Bristol,  having  fitted 
out  two  ships  for  the  southern  regions  of  America,  commitud  the 
conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  service  of 
Spain.t  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brasil,  and  touched  at  the  islands 
of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico;  and  though  this  voyage  seems  not  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  sphere  of 
^glish  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  sci* 
ence.  Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this 
first  essay,  the  merchants  were  not  discouraged.  Thef  sent^^iucces^ 
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eessiveljr,  several  vesteb  from  different  porU  tmvardi  Uie  |me 

Quarter,  and  seem  to  Jb»ve  cvcie,d  on  an  ioterioping  trade  in  t|ie 
^ortugueee  settlements  with  auccess.  Nor  w.aa  it  owf  tovards  tjie 
westf  that  the  activity  of  the  English  yr^^  directed-  Other  p^r- 
chants  hegan  to  extend  their  commercial  viewa  to  the  ^ast;  and  itf 
establishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  ArcbipelagOf 
and  with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  co^t  of  Syria*  the^  found  a  new 
market  for  woollen  cloths*  (the  only  joanufacture  which  the  natiaD 
had  begun  to  cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  <;Qttntrymen  with  varicsu 
productions  of  the  ea^t,  formerly  unknp^vn*^^  rec^iye4frpoi  the  Ve- 
netiaps  at  an  exorbitant  pi;ice* 

$  VIII.  But  the  discovery  jof  a  ahprt^  passage  to  tl^e  East  Jndm, 
by  the  north<we&t,  was  stijl  tl^  favourite  proiect  of  the  natiop*  which 
beheld  with  envy  the  vas^t  wealth  that  flowed  into  Port^ugal*  from  its 
commerce  with  those  regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twipe 
resumed  under  the  long  ajdminlstration  of  Ueni^  VIU.*  n^  with 
some  slender  aid  from  the  )cing,  and  then  by  pnyate  n^erchants^— 
Both  voyages  were  disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  In  the  former,  one 
of  the  ships  was  lost.  In  the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so 
ill-proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  crew,  that  althpug^  they  i^^ 
but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished  with  hungen  and  the  sqrviv« 
ors  were  constjcained  to  si^port  lij^by  t^diog  ^n  tb^e  jiodic^  of  their 
dead  companions.t 

$  IX.  The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relan  fn  jy^  xjeigii 
of  Edward  VL  The  ^reat  fishery  jon  the  jbianks  of  Newfoundland  hc- 
Qi^e  an  object  pf  attention:  aqd  trppi  ,8ome  i)Bgu]i^tions  for  the  .^ 
couragement  of  that  branch  of  trade,  it  seen^  t,o  ,b#ye  be^ prosecut- 
ed with  activity  and  success.  But  (he  prospect  pfopeiuQe  p,  CQip* 
municatiqp  with  China  and  the  ^^pic.e  Islsjads,  by  spme  oUier  route 
than  round  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  still  continued  to  allure  the  £d> 
glish,  more  than  any  sche^me  of  adveMyre.  Cabot,  whose  .opini^a 
was  deservicdly  of  hig^h  authority  in  wMtever  related  to  oaviU  enter- 
prise, warmly  urged  the  ^n^lish  to  make  another  attempt  to  discov- 
er this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for  in  vain^by  steer- 
ing towards  the  north- west)  he  proposed  that  a  triM  should  now.be 
made  by  the  north-east:  and  supported  this  Advi9e  by  such  plausiiile 
reasons  and  conjectures,  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  pf  j^ucceiSt 
Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rauk^  together  .with  some  prmci]^ 
Aiercbants,  having  aMOci^ted  for  this  purpose,  were|n<<orporated,  by 
a  charter  from  the  king,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  pf  MeN 
chant  Adventurers  fpr  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions^  i^Iao^s, 
^nd  places  unknown.^  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  govimH^i*  of  0b 
company,  soon  fitted  put  ^wo  ships  and  a  bark,  furn.isfie^  with  in- 
structions in  his  own  hand,  which  discover  tl^e  jgreat  extent  both  pf 
his  naval  skill  and  mercantile  sagacity. 

$  X.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy,  who  was  entrustpd  with  t^e  cpmniaiid» 
etood  directly  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Norwf^y)  i^^d  ^o^led  the 
North  Cape,$  -^  •  - 
wast 
took 

^d,  where  he  and  all  his  conipaniops  were  Iro^o  to  ^eath.    JS^ 
eharji  Chanc^^Hpri  the  obtain  of  t^e  otl^er  ves^l^  was  more  fortu- 
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IHite;  be  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  wintered  in  sifetf  at  Archan- 
gel. Though  no  vessel  of  any  forei^  nation  had  ever  visited  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their  new  visits 
ors  with  a  hodpiulitjr  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polbhed  people.  The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  pro- 
vince of  a  vast  eoipire,^  subject  to  the  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, who  resided  in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Arch* 
angel.  Chancelor,  with  a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an 
expedition  for  discovery,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  part 
which  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out  ior  that  distant  capital.  On  his 
arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to  audience,  and  delivered  a  let« 
ter  which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received  from  Edward  VL 
for  the  sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  discover,  to  John 
Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  lime  filled  the  Russian  throne.  John,  though 
he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a  barbar- 
ous despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly  per* 
ceived  the  happy  consequences  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  in- 
tercourse between  his  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe; 
«nd  delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
this  unexpected  benefit,  he  treated  Chancelor  with  ereat  respect;^ 
and,  by  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  invited  his  subjects  to  tradd 
in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  fii^ 
irour.t 

$  XI.  Chancelor,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on  the  English 
throne.  The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  new  course 
of  navigation,  the  establishment  of  commerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the 
name  of  which  was  then  hardly  known  in  the  west>and  the  hope  of 
arriving,  in  this  direction,  at  those  regions  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  desire,  excited  a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  de- 
sign with  greater  vigour.  Mary,  implicitly  guided  by  her  husband 
in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not  unwilling  to  turn  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  quarter  where  it  could  not  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  cf  Spain,  by  encroaching  on  its  possessions  in  the 
Kew  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowiu  m  the  most  resi>ectful 
terms,  courting  his  friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  empowered  Chancelor,  and  two  agenu  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  nfegociate  with  the. Czar  in  her  name;  and  accordbg  to 
the  spirit  of  tlmt  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
Russia  to  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.^  In  virtue  of 
this,  they  not  only  establislied  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with 
Russia,  but,  in  hopes  of  reaching  China,  they  pushed  their  discove*^ 
Ties  eastwards  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Waigat«g 
and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oby.  But  in  those  frozen 
seas,  which  Nature  seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navigation,  they 
were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and  met  with  successive  dis- 
appointments. 

I XII.  Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  with 
India  made  only* in  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  of  their  fac^ 
tors  to  accompany  the  Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia, 
by  the  way  of  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  instructing  them  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  east,  and  to  endeavour,  not 
only  to  establish  a  trade  with  those  countries,  but  to  acquire  every 
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hfforhiation  tfatt  mi^t  al!brd  znj  light  towards  the  fiscovery  of  m 
passage  to  China  by  the  northeast.*  Noti^hhstatfidlng  a  Tariety  of 
dangers  to  whichthey  were  exposed  hi  travelling  through  so  tmof 

SroYinces,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  licentious  nations,  some  of  tbese- 
ictors  reached  Bokara,  in  the  province  of  Chorasan;  and  though  pre* 
tented  from  advancing  &rther  by  the  civil  wars  which  detolatcd  the 
Country,  they  returned  to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  extendhig  the 
•ommeree  of  the  Company  into  Persia,  and  with  miich  intelUgence 
decerning  the  state  of  those  remote  regions  of  the  east. 

$  Xfll  The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  n 
dbcovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their 
activity  into  new  channels.  A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  m> 
SQttcmpted  by  the  English,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of 
Barbarv,  the  specimens  which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  prodnc- 
&mt  of  Africa  invited  some  enterprising  navigators  to  visit  the  more 
remote  provinces  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  sailed  along  its 
Irestern  shore,  traded  in  different  ports  on  both  sides  of  l^e  Kne^and 
after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge  of  those  countries,  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich  Qommodities,  little 
tnown  at  that  time  hi  England.  This  commerce  with  Africa  seems 
to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  kmo- 
dent  than  lucrative;  for  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for  sUvesi 
they  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  without  violating  the  righa  of  ho- 
tnantty.  Thus  Car  did  the  English  advance  during  a  penod  which 
may  h^  considered  as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
meixe;  and  feeble  as  iu  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we 
trace  them  ttith  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion^ to  the  early  essays  of  that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  ia  the  fofl 
maturity  of  its  strength.  Even  in  those  first  efibrts  of  the  Englislh 
an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  presages  ot  their  futuve  improve* 
ment.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  put  in  motion,  it 
took  Various  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  each  with  that  steady, 
persevering  industry,  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  commerce.** 
Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  th^ 
were  exposed  in  those  northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  t» 
explore,  nor^ffraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid 
fone,  the  Enghsh,'during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  Edward  V.  and 
Mary,  opened  some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  com- 
mercial opulence,  and  gave  beginning  to  their  trade  with  riirkey» 
widi  Africa,  with  Russia,  and  with  Newfoundland. 

$  XiV.  By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  in  nav^ 
igation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  fiirtfaca*; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenceil); 
extremely  auspicious  to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  natioB. 
The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  maimained,  almost  with- 
out  interruption,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reigi^ 
the  peace  with  foixign  nations,  that  subsisted  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  the  throne;  the  QueeVs  attentive  eco- 
nomy, which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes  op- 
pressive to  trade;  the  popularity  of  her  administration,  were  all  fr- 
vourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.    The  discerning  eye  of  Elisabeth  having  early  peitetvcd 
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ihtx  the  secority  of  a  kingdomf  enviroaed  by  the  KSf  depended  od  ito 
xiaval  force,  she  began  her  goyernment  with  adding  to  the  nuipber 
and  strength  of  the  royal  navy,  which,  during  a  factious  minority,  and 
«  reign  intent  on  no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  Jbei^ 
neglected,  and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled  he^  arsenals  with  naval 
stores;  she  built  several  ships  of  great  torce,  according  to  the  ideaa 
of  that  age,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that 
they  might  no  longer  depend  on  foreigners,  from  whom  the  English 
had  hitherto  purchased  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  S^f 
these  efforu  the  skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  improved,  the 
number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  turned 
to  the  navy,  as  the  most  important  national  object  Instead  of  aban* 
doning  any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce  which  had  been  opened 
in  the  three  (H^eceding  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them  wkb 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour 
lo  all  their  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  fk 
Iheir  exclusive  trade  with  Russia,  Elisabeth  cultivated  the  connes* 
ion  with  John  Vasilowitx,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecef«> 
ftor,  ai)d  by  succesaive  embassies,  gained  his  confidence  so  thorough* 
ly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  that  lucrative  privilege  during  his  long 
resign.  She  encouraged  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventured^ 
whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  confirmed  by  act  of  pafw 
liament,'  to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  iitto  Persia  by  land« 
Their  second  attempt^  conducted  with  greater  prudence,  or  undef^ 
taken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  succeast 
fijl.  Their  agenu  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such 
protection  and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years 
Uiey  carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom;  and  by  frequei^* 
ing  the  various  provinces  of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  vast  riches  of  the  east,  as  strengthened  theii*  design  of  opening  % 
more  direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 

$  XV    But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north-east  hfta 

E roved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
arl  of  Warwick,  the  head  of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  tq 
make  anew  attempt,  by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north- 
west. The  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Fto« 
bisher,  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputation.  In  three  successive 
voyages  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador4  and  that  of 
Greenland,  (to  which  EUisabeth  gave  the  name  of  Mcta  Incognita^) 
without  discovering  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India 
for  which  he  sought.  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt, 
and  might  have  damped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  En* 
glisb^  if  it  had  not  resumed  fresh  vigour^  amidst  the  genend  exulta* 
tiou  of  the  nationt  upon  the  successful  expedition  of  Francis  Drake* 
That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of  the  glory  which  Maeellan  had  ac- 
quired by  sailing  rouiui  the  globe,  formed  a  scheme  ot  attempting  a 
voyage,  which  aU  Europe  htui  admired  fop  si^ty  years,  withotit  ven** 
taring  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adventurous  coursei. 
Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which  the  largest 
vessel  dkl  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it,  with 
no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  condueted  with  other  vieW8>  Drake  seems  net  to  have  beoi^ 
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inattentitre  to  the  laTOurlle  object  of  his  cotmtiTmen,  the  discoreir 
of  a  new  route  to  India,  Before  he  quilted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  o^ 
der  to  stretch  towards  the  Philippine  islands,  he  ranged  alon^  the 
coast  of  California,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees  norths 
in  hopes  of  discovering,  on  that  side,  the  communication  between  the 
two  seas,  which  had  so  often  been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other. 
But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Drake.  The  excessite 
cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men  who  had  long  been  accustom- 
ed  to  tropical  heat,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his  progress  towards 
the  north;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passage  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  hi  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  unascertained.* 

$  XVI.  From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  have  confided  in 
their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to  any  naval  enterprise— 
They  had  now  visited  every  region  to  which  navigation  extended  io 
that  age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill 
in  its  most  splendid  exploit.  But  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  thej 
had  not  hitherto  attempted  any  settlement  out  of  their  own  coentry. 
Their  merchants  had  not  yet  acquired  such  a  degree,  either  if 
wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  were  requisite  towards  carrying  a 
scheme  of  colonisation  into  execution.  PerM>ns  of  noble  birth  were 
destitqte  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  nught  have  disposed 
them  to  patronise  such  a  c|esign.  The  growhig  power  to  SpaiB« 
however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V  and  his  son,  naturally  turned 
the  attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements 
in  the  New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that 
pre-eminence.  The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  daring 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mar}-;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the 
English  court,  while  Philip  resided  there;  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language,  which  became  fashionable;  and  the  translation  of  sereral 
histories  of  America  into  English,  diflTused  gradually  through  the 
nation  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  plaiitiiiig 
hs  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  them.  When 
hostilities  commenced  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  prospect  of 
anno^ring  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the  enterprising  sjHrit 
of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader  of  the  age 
aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  by  naval  exploits.  That  service,  and 
the  idea!»  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  the 
eatablishment  of  distant  colours,  and  the  enriching  commerce  by 
new  commodities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

,  €  XVII.  In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  Eng- 
lish began  seriously  to  form  plans  for  settling  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  America,  which  hitherto  they  had  *only  visited.  The  prmectors 
and  patrons  of  these  plans  were  mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
Among  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Ctilbert,  of  Compton  in  Devonshire, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due  to  the  conductor  of 
the  English  colony  to  America.  He  hadearty  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and  Ireland;  and  hav- 
ing afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he  published  a 
discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north-west  pass^hge^  whioh 
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^Sisvcovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning  and  ingenuitfi 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  credulity^  and  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, which  excite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.*  With 
those  talents  he  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  Queen  letters 
patent,  vesting  m  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose.t 

$  XVIII.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony,  granted  by  the 
crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they 
unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  set- 
tlements. Elizabeth  authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  possession 
of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  full 
right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries  whereof  he  shall  take 
possession.  She  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
company Gilbert  in  his  vo>  age,  to  go  and  settle  in  the  countries  which 
he  shall  plant.  She  empowers  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  dispose 
p£  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge  meet,  to  persons 
settled  there,  in  fee-simple,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  She 
ordains,  thdt  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown 
•f  England  by  homage^  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or 
silver  ore  found  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns^ 
the  complete  jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other, 
within  the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining;  and  as  their 
common  safety  and  interest  would  render  good  government  necessa- 
ry in  their  new  settlements,  she  gave  Gilbert,  lits  heirs  and  assigns, 
full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule,  by  their  go6d 
discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capiul  or  criminal  as  civil, 
both  marine  and  other*  all  persons  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  set- 
tle within  the  said  countries,  according  to  such  statutes,  lawS|  simI 
ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  devised  and  es- 
tablished for  their  better  government  She  declared,  tliat  all  who 
settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  deni- 
zens and  natives  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from 
attempting  to  settle  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilberts  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied,  durii^ 
the  space  of  six  years.f 

$  XIX.  With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high  no- 
tions of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  cok>* 
py,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates,  and  to  prepare  for  embarka- 
tion. His  own  character,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  his  half-brother 
Salter  Ralegh,  who,  even  in  his  early  youth,  displayed  those  splen- 
did talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create  admiration  and 
confidence^  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  number  of  followers.  But 
his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  to  the  expenses  of  his  preparations*  Two  expeditions, 
both  of  which  he  conducted  in  person,^  ended  disastrously.  In  the 
last  he  himself  perished,  without  having  effeaed  bis  intended  settle- 
pient  on  the  continent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more 
lYorthy  of  notice,  than  the  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  ef 
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theislandorNew&oi^lMdyiQtheiiaimofhksQyerri^   Tbodi^ 
ftentions  among  hh  officers;  xht  licentiotts  and  ungovernable   spiiii 
of  some  of  his  cccw;  his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries  which  he 
purposed  to  occupy;  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  continent  to9 
far  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Cape  Breioa 
did  not  invite  them  to  settle;  the  shipwreck  of  his  largest  vessel;  and, 
«t>ove  all,  the  scantjr  provision  which  the  funds  of  a  privaie  uxm 
could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colooy,  w«e 
tlie  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  mtist  be  im- 
puteci,  not  to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  m  its  leader.^ 
$  XX.  But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme*  in  which  Gilbert  be4 
wa»uil  his  fortune,  did  not  discourage  Ralegh.     He  adopted  ^  his 
brother's  ideas;  and  applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whoso  favour  he  stotti 
high  at  that  time,  be  procured  a  patent,t  with  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogatives as  ample  as  had  been  granud  unto  Gilbert.     Ralcgb,  ne 
less  eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  des* 
patched  two  souU  vessels4  under  the  command  of  ^mad^  and  Bar* 
low,  I  wo  officers  of  jtrnst,  to  visit  tlie  countries  winch  he  intended  lo 
nettle,  and  to  acquire  some  previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their 
soil,  and  productions*     In  orderto  avoid  Gilbert's  errour,  in  boldiog 
too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  by  the  Canaries  and  the  Weft 
India  islands,  and  approached  the  North  Americ  n  continent  by  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.   Unfortunately,  their  chief  researches  were  osade  in 
that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  ot  Nona  Corolinat 
the  province  in  America  most  destitute. of  commodious  harbours.— 
They  touched  first  at  an  isUnd,  which  they  call  Wokocon  (probahfy 
Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlent  into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  and  tiien  at 
Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albenurle  Sound.     In  both  th^y  bad 
some  intcfoourae  with  the  natives,  whoQi  they  found  to  be  savages, 
witli  all  the  characteriatic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  bravery,  aver- 
sion to  labour,  hospitality,  a  propensity  to  ^mirc,  and  a  willingness 
to  exchange  their  rude  productions  (pr  Elnglisk  commoditiest  espi^ 
cially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  desti- 
tute. After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  paits 
of  the  adjapcnt  continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England} 
with  two  of  the  natives,  and  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil*  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  occupying  a  terri- 
tory superior,  so  Csr,  to  the  barren  regions  towards  the  nortb«  hither- 
to visaed  by  her  subjects,  l>esto wed  on  it  the  name  of  Virginia;  as  a 
metnorial  that  this  happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  yirgia 
queen. 

$  XXI.  Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  preparations 
lor  uking  possession  of  such  an  invitUAg  property.  He  fitted  out  a 
squadron  ot  seven  small  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Greenville,  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  of  courage  so  undaunted 
as  to  be  conspictiotis  even  in  thajL  gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
predatory  war  which  the  English  carried  on  ag|iii;st  Spam,  mingled 
with  this  scheme  of  settlement;  and  on  this  accoiint,  as  well  as  irom 
tmacqtiaintanoe  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  to  North  Amer- 
ica, Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  isUnds.  He  spent  some 
time  in  cruising  among  these,  and  in  taking  prizes— i^so  that  it  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
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ilmcrica.  He  loncfaed  at  both  the  UUukIs  where  ActuidtB  Md  Bar- 
low had  landed^  and  made  some  excursions  Into  different  fmrta  of  the 
Continent  round  Pamplicoeand  Albemarle  Sounds.  Butas,  unfortn* 
nately,  he  did  not  advance  far  enough  towards  the  norths  to  discover 
the  noble  bay  of  Chesapeake  ht  established  the  colony  which  he  left  on 
rhe  island  of  Roanoke^*  an  incommodioos  station)  without  any  aafo 
harbour,  and  almost  uninhalAted.t 

$  XXtL  This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  htifldred  and  eighty 
persons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lana,  assisted  by  some  men 
of  note,  the  most  distingubhed  of  whom  was  Harlot,  an  eminent  ma* 
tfaematician.    Their  chief  empl6yment,  during  a  residence  of  nin« 
months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Che  country; 
jihd  their  researches  were  carried  on  with^eater  spirit^  and  reached 
farther  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  colony  so  feeble,  and 
in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.     But  from  the  same  impatience  of 
indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  sudden  wealth,  which  gave  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  industry  of  the  Stmnlards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  wor# 
thy  of  attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.    These  they  sought  for,, 
wherever  they  came;  these  they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  ear 
gemess.     The  savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which 
aiHured  them,  and  araully  amused  them  with  so  many  tales  eoncem** 
fng  peari  fisheries^  add  rich  mines  of  various  metals,  that  Liane  and 
Ids  companions  wasted  thehr  time  and  activity  in  the  chimerical  pur- 
cmt  of  tWse  instead  of  labouring  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own 
aubsistence.    On  discoterifig  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  so 
sftnch  exatiperated,  that  from  expostulations  and  reproaches^  they 
proceeded  to  open  hostility*!  The  supplies  of  provisions  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives  were  of  course 
Withdrawn.   Through  their  own  negligence,  no  other  precaution  had 
lieen  taken  for  their  support.     Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme 
t»o  expensive  tor  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them 
that  recruit  of  stores  with  which  Qreenville  had  promised  to  furnish 
^tem  early  in  the  apring.    The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utBM)st  dis« 
Iress,  and  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  preparing  to 
.  flisperse  into  difiRerent  districts  of  the  country  in  ^uest  of  food,$  when 
Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  his  fleet,  returmng  from  a  success- 
All  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Inoiea.    A  scheme 
which  he  formed)  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his  associates  with  such 
auppties  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort  in  their  sta- 
tion, was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  a  small  vessel 
thai  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces;  and  as  he 
eould  not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,1[  he  carried  them  home  to 
Bnghmd.ll 

$  X  aIII.  Such  was  the  inauspicious  begbning  of  the  English  set- 
tiements  in  the  New  Worid;  and,  after  exciting  high  expectations, 
this  first  attempt  produced  no  effect  but  that  of  affording  a  more 
«>mplete  Imowledge  of  the  coumry;  as  it  enabled  Uariot,  a  man  of 
sciente  and  obaervation,  to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions, 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants*  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
metits  fio  ineentideraUe  praise,  when  ccmiparcd  with,  the  childish 
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and  marvellous  Ules  published  by  several  of  the  earlf  Tiaitants  of 
the  New  World.     There  is  another  consequence  of  this  abortive  co- 
lony important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  phice  in  history.     Lane  and 
his  asM>ciates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Iiuiians,  had 
acquired  a  i*eUsh  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smokini^  tobacco; 
to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that  people  not  only  «iscribed  a 
thousand  imaginary  virtues,  but  their  stiperstitioo  considered  the 
plant  itseU  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  humaa 
kind,  and  the  roost  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  ta 
bcavea*     They  brought  with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commo- 
dity to  £4igland,  and  Uught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it; 
which  Ralegh,  and  some  young  men  of  fashion,  fondly  adopted.    From 
imiuuon  ol  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  its  saluury  qualities  entertained  by  several  phyi;icians,  the 
practice  spread  among  the  English.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    This 
habit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremides  of 
the  north  to  those  of  the  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  lobe 
equally  grauful  to  the  inhabitanu  of  every  climate;  and  by  a  singu- 
lar caprice  of  the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  exampled, 
(so  bewitching  is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility, 
and  at  first  not  only  unpleasant,  but  nauseous,)  that  it  has  become  al- 
most as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those  appetites  originally  im* 
planted  in  our  nature.  Smoking  was  the  firat  mode  of  Uking  tobacco 
in  Englandj  and  we  learn  from  the  comic  writers  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  that 
this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomj^bments  of  a  man  of  fashion  and 
spirit. 

A  few  days  a&er  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a  small  bark,  de- 
spatched by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at 
the  place  nhere  the  English  had  settled;  but  on  finding  it  deserted 
by  their  countrymen,  they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly 
gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  A^ 
ter  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  planted,  without  being 
able  to  learn  what  had  befallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep 
pbsscssion  of  the  island.  This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  savages. t 

§  XXIV.  Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vir^ 
ginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  and  disappointments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  re- 
sources were  exhausted.^  Early  in  the  folio wmg  year,  he  fitted  out 
three  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  White,  who  carried 
thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than  that  which  had  been  settled  un- 
der Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  after  viewing  the  £sce  of  the 
country  covered  with  one  continued  forest,  which  to  them  appeared 
an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes 
of  savages,  they  discovered  Uiat  they  were  destitute  of  many  things 
which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary  towards  their  subsistence 
in  such  an  uncomforuble  situation;  and,  with  one  Voice,  requested 
White,  their  commander  to  return  to  England,  as  the^ person  among 
them  most  likely  to  solicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  de- 
pended the  existence  of  the  tolony.     White  landed  in  his  oatitp 
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country  at  a  most  unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  he 
dad  undertaken.  He  found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  for- 
midable preparaltions  of  Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collecting 
all  its  force  to  oppose  the  Qeet  to  wliich  he  had  arrogantly  given  the 
name  of  the  invincible  Arm^da^  Ralegh,  Greenville,  and  all  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  called  to  act  a  distinguish- 
ed part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  equally  interesting  and  glorious  to 
England.*  Amidst  danger  so  imminent,  and  during  a  contest  for 
the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  independence  of  their  countryi 
it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote  object.— ^ 
The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply,  and  perish- 
ed miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

$  XXV.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  scheme  of 
establishing  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a 
most  aspiring  mind  and  extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  know^ 
ledge  no  less  uncommon,  had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector* 
Allured  by  new  objects,  and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such 
as  were  most  splendid  and  arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  under- 
takings so  vast  and  so  various,  as  to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  ac? 
complishing.  He  was  now  intent  on  peopling  and  improving  a  large 
district  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  Queen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  tl&e  scheme  of  fitting  out 
a  powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order  to  establish  Don  Anto* 
nio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  had  begun  to  form  his  favourite 
but  visionary  plan,  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana,  where 
be  fondly  dreamed  of  taking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  flow- 
ingj  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi- 
plicity of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended 
by  novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  his  ancient  and  hither- 
to unprofitable  scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  ea- 
sily induced  to  assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he 
had  never  visited,  together  wiih  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his 
patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  merchants  in  Lon- 
don.! This  company,  satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on  by  a  few 
small  barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.-— 
Thus,  after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  tune  that 
Cabot  discovered  North  America,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  and  of 
twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh  planted  the  ifirst  colony,  there 
was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  there  at  the  demise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three. 

§  XXVI.  I  have  already  explained  the  causes  of  this,  during  the 
period  previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Other  causes  produc- 
ed the  same  effect  under  her  administration.  Though  for  one  half  of 
her  reign  England  was  engaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  en- 
joyed that  perfect  security  which  is  friendly  to  its  progress;  though 
the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the  highest  tone  of  elevation  and 
vigour  to  the  national  spirit;  the  cjueen  herself,  from  her  extreme 
parsimony,  and  her  aversion  to  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her 
subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent  genius  of 
her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enterprises  in  her  reign 
were   concerted  and  executed   by  private   adventurers.     All  the 
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tchemet  of  colonisation  \rere  cmrried  on  by  the  fands  of  indi?idualfl» 
without  any  public  aid.    Even  the  felicity  of  her  government  was 
mdverae  to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.    So  powerful  is  the 
attraction  of  our  native  s6il,and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the 
laws  and  manners  of  our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  chooee  to 
abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven  away  by  oppression,  or  allured  Uy 
vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.     But  the  provinces  of  America,  iiT 
which  the  Eng^lish  attempted  to  settle,  did  not,  like  those  occui^ed 
by  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance  of  silver  or  goideti 
mines.   All  their  nopes  of  gain  were  distant,  and  they  saw  that  noth- 
ing could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry.    The 
maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general  tenor  so 
Dopuiar,as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  escape 
irom  the  heavy  or  vc^^atious  hand  of  power.    It  seems  to  have  been 
with  difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collected,  on 
which  the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the  first  and  second 
Virginian  colonies.  The  fulness  of  time  for  English  colonisation  was 
not  yet  arrived. 

$  XXVII.  But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of 
England  hastened  its  approach.*  James  was  hardly  seated  on  the 
throne  before  he  discovered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  termi- 
nated thc|  long  war  which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and 
England,  by  an  amicable  treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted 
tranquility  continued  during  his  reigd.  Many  persons  of  high  rank^ 
and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  afforded  con- 
stant employment,  ^iid  presented  alluring  prospect8,not  only  of  £Binie 
but  of  wealth,  sopn  bpcan>e  so  impatient  of  languishing  at  home 
witliout  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  Mras  on  the  stretch 
to  find  ^onie  exercise  for  their  activity  and  talents.  To  both  these 
North  Airierica  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrjring 
colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

§  XXVIII.  A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  the 
last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated,  as  well  as  encouraged,  the  execu- 
tion of  these  schemes.  He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark, 
with  thirty-two  men.  Instead  of  following  former  navigators  in  their 
unnecessary  circuit  by  the  West  India  isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida« 
Gosnold  steered  due  west,  as  nearly  as  the  winds  would  permit,  and 
was  the  first  English  commander  who  reached  AmeHca  by  this  shor- 
ter and  more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  he  first 
descried  was  a  promontory  in  the  province  now  called  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  nan^e  of  Cape  Cod.  Holding  alon^  the 
coast,  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south-west,  he  touched  at  two  isl- 
ands, one  of  w|iich  lie  called  Martha*  s  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth^ 
Island;  and  visited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhab- 
itants. He  and  his  companions  were  sp  much  delighted  every  where 
with  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  countr)',  that  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  a  part  of  them  consente<j|  to  remain  there. 
But  when  they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settlers 
ih  America,  they  retracted  a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of 
their  admiration;  and  Gosnold  returned  to  England  in  less  than  four 
tnonths  from  the  time  of  his  departure.! 
$  XXIX.  This  voyage,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had 
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impoffant  effects^  The  EngHsh  now  dsscorered  the  aspea  of  the 
Amencan  contiDent  to  be  extremeijr  inviting  fiu*  to  the  north  of  the 
place  where  they  had  formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a 
Tast  country,  stretching  through  the  most  desirable  climates,  lay  be- 
fore them.  The  richness  of  its  virgin  soil  promised  a  certain  recom- 
|>ense  fo  their  industry.  In  itsinteriour  provinces  unexpected  sources 
of  health  might  openv  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might  be 
found,  its  distance  from  England,  was  (iiminished  almost  a  third  part, 
by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out  Plans  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  Afferent  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  beifore  these  Were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was  sent , 
but  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's 
account  of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  representation 
of  its  state,  or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.— 
Both  returned  with  a  full  confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  with  the 
addition  of  so  many  new  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  ac- 
quired by  a  more  extensive  view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  deure 
•f  planting  it. 

$  XXX.  The  most  active  and  efficacious  promoter  of  this  was  Ri- 
chard Hakluyt^  prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  England  is 
more  indebted  for  its  American  possessions  than  to  anpr  man  of  that 
age.  Formed  under  m  kinsman  of  the  same  name,  enunent  for  naval 
and  commercial  knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied 
early  to  the  study  of  geography  and  navigation.  These  favourite 
sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  diffuse  a  relish  lor  them  was 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  na* 
yal  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he  published,  in  the 
year  1589,  his  raluable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made 
by  Englishmen.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  information 
might  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  for- 
eign navigators,  he  translated  some  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their  voyages  both 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  into  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempu  towards  discovery  or 
colonisation  during  the  latter  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign.  He  corres- 
ponded with  the  officers  who  conducted  them,  directed  ti^eir  research- 
es to  proper  objects^and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.  By 
the  zealous  endearours  of  a  person,  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank 
and  men  of  business,  many  of  both  orders  formed  an  association  t9 
establish  ccdcmies  in  America,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  warrant  the  execution  of  their  plans. 

$  XXXI.  James,  who  piided  himself  on  his  profoiuul  skill  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when 
he  patronised  his  scheme  for  pbnting  them  in  some  of  the  ruder 
provinces  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  introducing  indus- 
try and  civilization  there,*  was  now  no  less  fond  of  directing  the  ac- 
tive genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards  occupations  not  repugn 
naia  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to 
their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the  American 
continent  t>egan  now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the  whole  of 
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such  a  vast  region  to  any  one  body  oF  men,  however  retpedtbtey  a^ 
peared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and  profuae  liberality.    For  this 
f  eaaon,  he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretclies 
ftom  the  thiny-fburth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitttde,  into  tw9 
districts,  nearly  equal;  the  one  called  the  first  or  south  colony  of 
Virginia,  the  other,  the  second  or  north  colony.     He  autboriKed  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Rithard  Hakluyt,  and  tbeir 
associates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  tbo  former 
^hich  they  should  choose,*  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  properly  to 
the  land  extending  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  eacb  si^e  of  the 
place  of  their  first  habitation,  and  reaching  into  the  kiteriour  counttj 
a  hundred  miles.     The  latter  district  he  anotted,as  the  place  of  set- 
tlement, to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Biistol, 
Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  England,  witb  a  similar 
grant  of  territory.  Nfeither  the  monarch  who  issued  this  charter,  nor 
his  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent  states.     Whai 
James  granted  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corpora- 
tion to  a  trading  company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a 
common  seal,  and  to  act  as  a  body  politic.     But  as  the  object  for 
whicli  ihey  associated  uas  new,  the  plan  estabMahcd  for  the  adnwi- 
istraticn  of  thtir  a^airs  was  uncommon.     Instead  of  the  power  usu- 
ally granted  to  corporations,  of  electing  officers,  and  framing  by-lawa 
fi)r  the  conduct  of  their  own  operations,  the  supreme  govemmeot  of 
ilie  colonies  to  be  settled  was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  Eng^land, 
to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  such  laws  and  ordinaiice^  as 
should  be  given  under  his  sign  manual}  and  the  subordinate  juris- 
diction was  committed  to  a  council  residem  in  America^  wkicfa  was 
likewise  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformtMy  to  his 
instructions.     To  this  important  clause,  which  regulated  the  form  of 
their  constitution,  was  added  the  concession  of  several  immunities, 
to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in  the  tniended  colonies.     Some  of 
these  were  tiie  same  which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Raleg^ 
such  as  the  securing  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all  Ac 
rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had 
been  born  in  England;  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and  least  burthensome  tenure. 
Otliers  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted  by  Elizabeth.     Uo 
permitted  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenante  or  commerce 
of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  ^>ace 
of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty;  and  as  a  farthar  incitement 
to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty  ot  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  twenty- 
onti  ytars,  as  a  fond  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony .f 

5  XXXll  lu  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
little  attended  to  by  the  historians  oi  America,  some  articles  are  as 
untavourable  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  parehi  state.  By  placing  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  guided  by  its  in- 
struciioiis,  every  jjeriion  scttlinj^  in  America  seems  to  be  bereaved  of 
the  noblest  piiviiej^e  of  a  fret;  man;  by  the  unlimited  permission  of 
trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived  of  that  exclusive 
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ec»mnierce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chkf  advantage  nsuldng 
from  the  estabiishmem  of  colonies.  But  in  the  infiAncy  of  colousi^ 
tkm,  affid  without  the  guidance  of  obeervatioii  or  experience,  the  ideas 
of  men  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  formhig  new  settle ments,  were 
not  fully  unfolded)  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they 
could  not  ibrsee  the  .future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  cornnMi- 
mties  which  they  were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  til  quali* 
fio4  to  concert  the  best  plan  lor  governing  them.  Besides,  the  £ng« 
Msh  of  that  age^  accustomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary 
rale  of  their  monarchs»  were  not  animated  with  such  liberal  sen^ 
ments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or  politkai  rights,  as 
have  becbme  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved  state  of  theb 
constitution. 

$  XXXIII.  Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of 
both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  tbeii*  respective  plans;  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  charter,  which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdaint 
ns  a  Ttolent  invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the 
first  permanent  settlements  of  the  English  in  America  were  estab- 
lished. From  this  period,  the  progress  of  the  two  provinces  of  Vir- 
l^inia  and  New  England  form  a  regular  and  connected  story.  The 
Ibrmer  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  consulercd  as 
the  original  and  parent  colonies;  in  imitation  of  which,  and  under 
whose  sheher^  all  the  others  hove  been  successively  placed  and 
reared. 

$  XXXIV,  The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New  £ng* 
latid  were  made  by  very  feebl^  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  these  set* 
tied  under  great  disadvantages,  among  tribes, of  savages,  and  in  an 
tmcultivated  desert;  as  they  attained  gradually,  after  long  struggles 
and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturity  of  strength,  and  order  of  policy, 
which  entitles  them  to  be  considered  as  respectable  states,  the  histo* 
ry  of  their  persevering  efforts  merits  particular  attention.  It  will 
exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and  presents  an 
opportunity,  which  rarely  occurs,  of  conteniplating  a  society  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  pdttical  existence,  and  of  observing  how  its  spirit 
ibrms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  ad^ 
▼ances,  and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  distinguish  its 
maturer  ag^,  are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  estab« 
lishment  of  the  other  English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when 
the  importance  of  such  possessions  was  better  understood,  and  effect* 
ed  by  more  dii^ect  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less 
interesting.  1  shall  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent  settlements,  some 
more  general  observations  concerning  the  time,  the  motives,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  establishment,  will  be  sufficient.  I  begin  with  the 
history  of  Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  the  British 
colonics  ill  North  America. 

§  XXXV.  Though  many  persons  ofdistinction  became  proprietors 
in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its 
funds  seem  not  to  have  been  considerable,*  and  its  first  effort  was 
certainly  extremely  feeble.  A  small  vessel  oi  a  hundred  tons,  and 
two  barks,  under  tiie  c  ominand  of  captain  Newport,  sailed  with  a 
hundred  and  five  mien^  destined  to  remain  in  Che  country.     Some  of 
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these  were  of  respectable  familios,  particularly  a  brotlier  of  die  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers  who  had  senred  wUh  repu- 
tation in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,    Newport,  I  know  not  lor 
what  reason,  followed  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies,*  &d4 
did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  monChs.     But  he 
approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any  former  navigator  for  bav* 
ing  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  ttorm,  to  the  northward  of  Ro- 
anoke, the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered  waa  a 
^t>montory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry,  the  southern. boundaiy  q£ 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  ap«cioi» 
inlet,  which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enters  and  as  they  advanced* 
contemplated,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand 
reservoir,  into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers^ 
which  not  only  diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  America,  bat 
open  the  interior  [Arts  of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  « 
commercial  intercourse  more  extensive  and  comnKxIious  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  globe.     Newport,  keeping  along  the  soothem 
shore,  siuled  up  a  river,  which  the  natives  called  PowhatMh  a>Ml  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  James-river.    After  viewing  its  banks, 
during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  all  concluded 
that  a  country,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seensed  to  be  nu- 
merous, would  be  a  more  suiuble  station  for  a  trading  colony*  than 
the  shoally  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  country* 
men  had  formerly  settled.   Here  then  they  determined  to  abide;  and 
having  chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  re&idence,  they  gave  this  in* 
fiuit  settlement  the  name  of  James-town,  which  it  still  retains;  and 
though  it  h^s  never  become  cither  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast 
of  being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World.    But  however  well-chosen  the  situation  might  be,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  were  far  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advanug- 
es.    Violent  animosities  bad  broke  out  among  some  of  their  leaders* 
during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.    These  did  not  subside  on  their  ar- 
rival there.    The  first  deed  of  the  council,  wliich  assumed  the  gov^ 
ernment  in  virtue  of  a  commission  brought  from  England  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.    Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council,  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  by  the  mean 
jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  man,  but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  by  his  superiors^ 
This  diminution  of  his  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  aqtivity,  was 
an  essential  injury  to  the  colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  both.    For  soon  after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English 
were  involved  in  a  ^ar  with  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own  indis- 
eretion/and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and  ferocity  of  those  barbarians. 
And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the  countries  adjacent  to 
James-river,  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  so  extremely  fee- 
ble, that  handly  one  of  them  could  muster  above  two  hundred  warri- 
ors,! they  tcazed  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  incessant  hos- 
tilities.    To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful;  the  stock 
of  provisions  left  for  their  subsistence,  on  the  departure  of  their 
ships  for  England,!  was  so  scanty,  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
s^carcity,  approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine, soon  followed.  Such 

*  April  26, 16Q7.  f  Porchaf,  vol.  iv.  1692.  Smith**  TrivcU,  p.  23.  t  J«ae  U- 
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poor  unwholesome  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which 
was  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  climate,  and  thor 
moisture  of  a  country  covered  with  wood,  thit  before  the  beginning 
of  September,  one  lialf  of  their  number  died,  and  most  of  the  surviv- 
ors were  sickly  and  dejected*  In  such  trying  extremities,  the  com* 
parative  powers  of  every  individual  are  discovered  and  called  forth^ 
and  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and  assumes  that  ascendanti  of 
which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of  mind.  Every  ey^ 
was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly  devolved  on  him 
that  authority  of  which  they  had  formerly  deprived  him.  His  un- 
daunted temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  char- 
acteristic of  military  adventurers  in  that  age,was  peculiarly  suited  to 
such  a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunate- 
ly still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  bf 
danger.  He  instantly  adopted  the  only  plan  that  could  save  them 
from  destruction.  He  began  by  surrounding  James-town  with  such 
rude  fortifications  as  were  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  assaults  of 
savages.  He  then  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  in 
quest  of  their  enemies.  Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  pre- 
sents, and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of  provisions.  Others  he  at- 
tacked with  open  force;  and  defeating  them  on  every  occasion,  what- 
ever their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled  them  to  im- 
part to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores*  As  the  recompense 
of  all  his  toils  an^  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment  re-es- 
tablished in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in 
the  spring:  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from  them,  after  a  gal- 
lant defoRCc,  he  sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  sur* 
render.  Though  he  knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  pri- 
soners of  savages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He 
shewed  those  who  had  taken  him  captive,  a  mariner's  compass,  and 
amused  them  with  so  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its  virtues,  as  BUed 
jthem  with  astonishment  and  veneration,  which  began  to  operate  very 
powerfully  in  his  favour.  They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conducted  him  at  last  to 
Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  of  Virginia.— 
There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their 
European  invaders,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  Spaniards  of- 
ten experienced,  interposed  in  his  behalC  The  favourite  daughter 
of  Powhatan  rushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  by  her 
entreaties  and  tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Thp 
beneficence  of  his  deliverer,  whom  the  early  English  writers  dignify 
with  the  title  of  the  Princess  Pocahtmtas,  did  not  terminate  here, 
^he  soon  after  procured  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  from  time  to  time 
seasonable  presents  of  provisions.* 

$  XXXVI.  Smith  on  his  return  to  Jamestown,  found  the  colony 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  who,  in  despair,  were  preparing  to 
abandon  a  country  which  did  not  seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation 
of  Englishmen.    He  employed  caresses,  threats,  and  even  violeius'i 

♦  Smith's  Travels,  p,  44,  otc.    Purebas,  ib.  1704.    Stith,  p.  45.  etc. 
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in  order  to  prevent  them  from  executing  this  &tal  resolaUon.  With 
difficulty  be  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so  long,  that  the  succour 
mnxiousiy  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty  was  instantly  re« 
•tored;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their  number,  and  an 
ainple  stock  of  whatever  was  requimte  for  clearing  asd  sowing  the 
ground  was  delivered  to  them.  Eut  an  unlucky  incident  turned  their 
attention  from  that  species  of  industry  which  alone  could  render  chidr 
situation  comfortable,  ^n  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from 
a  bank  of  sand  near  James-town,  a  sediment  of  some  shining  mioeral 
substance,  which  had  some  resemblance  oi  gold,  was  discovered.  At 
a  tinoe  when  the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
and  only  valuable  productions  of  the  New  World,  when' every  nM>uu* 
tain  was  supposed  to  contain  a  treasure, and  every  rivulet  was  search-> 
«d  for  its  golden  sands,  this  appearance  was  fondly  considered  as  aa 
infaliible  indication  of  a  mine.  Every  hand  was  e^iger  to  digj  large 
quantities  of  this  glittering  dust  were  amassed.  From  seme  assaf^of 
ks  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful  as  his  companions  were  cre- 
dulous, it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich.  "  There  was  now," 
says  Smith,  <^  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold, 
refine  gold."'  With  ti/is  imaginary  wealth  the  ^st  vessel  returning 
to  England  was  loaded  while  the  cultm*e  of  the  land,  and  every  useful 
occupation,  were  totally  neglected. 

$  XXXVIL  Tiie  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  fek.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  com 
from  the  natives  by  traffic  or  by  force,  the  colony  began  to  suiPer  as 
inucl)  as  formerly  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same 
distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relief.  Smith  proposed,  at 
they  had  not  hiilierto  extended  their  researches  beyondthc  countries 
contiguous  to  James-river,  to  open  an  intercourae  with  the  more  re- 
mote tribes,  and  lo  examine  into  the  state  of  culture  and  poputation* 
among  them.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design  he  undertook 
himself,  in  a  (mail  open  boat,  with  a  flpeble  crew,  and  a  very  scanty 
stock  of  provisions.  He  beqan  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  in 
two  diflPerent  ex cursions,4 which  continued  al>ovefour  montbs^he  ad- 
vanced as  fur  as  the  river  Susquehanna,  which  flows  into  the  botlon 
of  the  bay.  He  visited  a41  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  vrest 
^ores;  he  entered  roost  of  the  considerable  creeks;  he  sailed  up  ma^ 
ny  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  some 
tribes;  ho  fought  with  others;  he  observed  the  nature  of  the  territo- 
i-y  which  Uiey  occupied,  their  mode  of  subsistence,  the  peculiarities 
in  their  manners;  and  left  among  all  a  wonderful  admiration  either  of 
th«  beneticence  or  valour  of  the  English.  After  sailing  above  three 
thousand  miles  in  a  paltry  vessel,  ill  fitted  for  such  an  extensive  nav- 
igation, during  which  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  patieiKe  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fonitude  with 
which  he  surmounted  them,  eqiu&l  whatever  is  related  of  the  cele- 
Imited  Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises,  be  re- 
turned to  James-town;  he  t>rought  with  him  an  account  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  American  continent  now  comprehended  in  thjctwo  pro- 
vinces of  Virginia  and  Maryland,!  so  full  and  exact,  that  after  the 
progress  of  information  and  research  fur  a  century  and  a  half,  his 
map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  countries,  and  is  the  origi- 

•  Smith's  Travel*  p.  53.  f  Ibid,  p.  65,  etc. 
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nal  upon  wbicb  all  subsequent  delineations  and  descriptions  have 
been  formed.* 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit  might  open  up-* 
OD  this  complete  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
seat  of  an  exclusive  commerce,  it  afforded  but  little  relief  for  their 
present  wants.  The  colony  still  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on 
supplies  trom  the  natives;  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  indus- 
try, hardly  thirty  acres  of  ground  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  culture.t  By  Smith's  attention,  however,  the  stores  of  the  En- 
glish were  so  regularly  filled,  that  for  some  time  they  felt  no  consi- 
derable distress;  and  at  this  juncture  a  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  company,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  increase  of 
their  security  and  happiness.  That  supreme  direction  of  all  the 
company's  operations,  which  the  king  by  his  charier  had  reserved  to 
himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  properly  from  becoming 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arhiti*ary  will  of  the  crown. 
Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  James,  he  granted  them  a  new  char- 
ter,} with  more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, more  explicit  and  complete;  he  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  resident  in  Virginia;  he  vested  the  government  entirely 
in  a  council  residing  in  London;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
company  the  right  of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  this 
council,  by  a  majority  of  voices;  he  authorized  this  council  to  establish 
such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of  government  and  magistracy*  for  the 
colony  and  plantation,  as  thev  in  their  direction  should  think  to  be  tb& 
fittest  for  the  good  of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  there;  he  em** 
powered  them  to  nomuiale  a  govei*nor  to  have  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  tlie  colonyi  and  to  carry  their  orders  into  execution.^  In  con- 
sequence of  these  concessions,  the  company  having  acquired  the  pow- 
er of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the  number  of  proprietors  in- 
creased, and  among  them  we  find  the  most  respectable  names  in  the 
nation. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint 
Lord  Delaware  governor  and  captain-general  of  their  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia. To  a  person  of  his  rank  those  high  sounding  titles  could  be 
no  allurement;  and  by  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  tlie  progress 
and  state  of  the  settlement,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  diffi- 
culty with  which  an  infant  colony  is  reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but 
anxiety  and  care  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  delicate  office.—^ 
But,  from  zeal  to  promote  an  establishment  which  he  expected  would 
prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  billing  to  relinquish 
all  the  comforts  of  an  honourable  staUon,  to  undertake  a  long  voyage, 
to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommodation 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toilf 
and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  immedi*' 
ately  leave  England,  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  George  Summers,  the  former  of  whom  h^d  been  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general and  the  latter  admiral,  with  nine  ships  and  five  bun** 
drcd  planters.  They  carried  with  them  commissions,  by  which  they 
were  empowered  to  supercede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council^ 
to  proclainj  Lord  Delaware  governor,  and,  until  he  should  arrive,  to 
take  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands.     A  violent 
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hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which  Gates  and  Sttmmers  hftd  em- 
barked from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded  it  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
mudas. The  other  ships  arrived  safely  at  Jarocs-towQ«  But  the  &te 
of  their  commanders  was  unknown.  Their  commission  for  new- 
modelling  the  government,  and  all  other  public  papers,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  together  with  them.  The  present  form  of  goveni- 
ment,  however,  was  held  to  be  abolished.  No  legal  warrant  could  be 
produced  for  establishing  any  other.  Smith  was  not  in  a  conditioo 
at  this  juncture  to  assert  his  o^n  rights,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted 
vigour.  By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so 
miserably  scorched  and  mangled,  that  he  was  incapable  of  iDOving, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
friends,  who  carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  returning  to  Eng- 
land, in  hopes  that  he  might  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment  than 
he  could  meet  with  in  Virginia.* 

S  XXXIX.  After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended  fast  to  tbe 
wildest  anarchy.  Faction  atid  discontent  had  often  risen  so  high 
among  the  old  settlers  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  commers  was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  re- 
straint. Several  among  them  of  better  rank  were  such  dissipated 
hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  to  send  out  in  quest 
of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Of  the  lov- 
er order  many  were  so  profligate  or  desperate,  that  their  country  was 
happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  persons  were 
little  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  econonoy,  and 
persevering  industry,  which  their  situation  required.  The  Indians, 
observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  every  precaution  for  sustenance 
or  safety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  furnish, but  harrassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores 
which  they  had  brought  from  England;  these  were  soon  consumed; 
then  the  domestic  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were  de- 
voured; and  by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  uunine,  as  not  only  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  and  un- 
wholesome roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indi- 
ans whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of  their  companions  who 
sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated  distress.  In  less  than 
six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith  left  in  Virginia, 
only  sixty  remained;  and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  ihey 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from 
a  quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  it.f 

$  XL.  When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bermu- 
das, fortunately  not  a  single  person  on  board  their  ship  perished.  A 
considerable  part  of  their  provisions  and  stores  too  was  saved,  and 
in  that  delightful  spot  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to 
them  such  a  variety  of  her  productions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten  months  on  an  uninhabited  island  — 
Impatient  however,  to  escape  from  a  place  where  they  were  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set  about  building  two  barks 
with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In  these  they  em- 
barked, and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia,  in  hopes  of  finding  an 

•  Porchat,  iv.  iyS4,  etc.    Smith's  Travels,  p.  89.  SUtii,   102,p.etc. 
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ample  consoladon  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers  In  the  Embraces  of 
their  com|>anions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony. 
After  a  more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected 
in  their  ill-constructed  vessels^  they  landed  at  James-town.*  But 
instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spec- 
tacle presented  itself  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld 
the  miserable  remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine 
and  sickness,  sunk  in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  re- 
sembling spectres  than  human  beings.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in 
full  confidence  of  finding  plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought 
with  them  no  larger  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary  for  their  own 
support  during  the  voyage,  their  inability  to  afford  relief  to  their 
countrymen,  added  to  the  anguish  which  they  viewed  this  unexpected 
scene  of  distress.  Nothing  now  remained  but  instantly  to  abandon 
a  country,  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer;  and  though 
all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  colony,  when  added  to 
what  remained  of  the  stf)ck  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  was  sufficient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days  at  the 
most  scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach 
Newfoundland,  where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their  coun- 
trymen eihployed  at  that  season  in  the  fishery  there.f 

$  XLI.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of  the 
English,  in  plandng  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit 
from  its  future  posterity,  should  be  forever  lost.  Before  Gates,  and 
the  melancholy  companions  of  his  voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
James-liver,  they  were  met  bv  Lord  Delaware,  with  three  ships, 
that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of 
new  settlers,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.-^- 
By  persuasbn  and  authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  James- 
town, where  they  found  their  fort,  their  magazines,  and  houses  en- 
tire, whkh  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  sonic  happy  chance,  had  preserved 
from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  A  society  so 
feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tender  and  skilful  h^nd 
to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vigour.  This  it  found  in  Lord  Delaware: 
he  searched  into  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he  could 
discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusatiops;  but 
instead  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he 
employed  his  prudence  in  healing  their  distentions,  and  in  guarding 
against  a  repetition  of  the  same  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  assidui- 
ties, by  the  respect  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by 
knowing  how  to  mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentle- 
ness natural  to  his  own  temper,  he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupt- 
ed by  anarchy  tb  subordination  and  dibcipline,  he  turned  the  attention 
of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry,  and  taught  the  Indians  again  to 
reverence  and  dread  the  English  name.  Under  such  an  administra- 
tion, the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a  promising  appearance;! 
when  unhappily  for  it«  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought  on  by  the 
climate,  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  country;^  the  government 
of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 

•May  23. 

t  A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Gates  and  Summers,  and 
of  their  adventurct  in  Bermudas^  was  composed  by  Strachy,  a  gentleoum  who 
accompanied  them,  and  was  publitbed  by  Porchai,  iv.  1734.  r^  t 
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$  XLII.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Tbotnas 
Diilc;*  in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  thaa 
in  any  of  his  predecessors,  empowerin$;  him  to  rule  by  martial  law; 
a  short  code  of  which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  In  the 
Low  Cotmtries,  the  most  ri^id  military  school  at  that  lime  inKurope* 
they  sent  otU  with  him.  This  system  of  (;ovemraem  is  so  violent 
and  arbitrary,  t-hat  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  not  ventured 
to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements;  for  among  them,  as  soon  as  a 
plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  succeeded  to  the  operations  d" 
uar,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unitbrroly  establish' 
cd.  But  however  unconstitutional  or  oppressive  this  may  ap{>ear,it 
was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlighten- 
ed philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  age.!-— 
The  company,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefficacy  of  every  method 
which  they  had  hitherto  employed  for  restraining  the  unruly  mutln* 
ous  spirits  which  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had 
the  saction  of  such  high  authority  to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the 
colony,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  dangerous 
jwwcr,  exercised  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.  By  the  vigour 
which  this  summary  mode  of  niilitary  punishment  gave  to  his  ad- 
ministration, he  introduced  into  the  colony  more  perfect  order  than 
had  ever  been  established  there}  and  at  the  same  time  ho  tenopered 
his  vigour  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no  alarm  seems  to  have  bees 
given  by  this  formidable  innovation.:! 

§  XLIIl*  The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to  as* 
8ume,$  induced  the  king  to  issue  a  new  charter  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  all  their 
former  privileges,  and  prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  pay 
ment  of  duties  on  the  commodities  exported  bv  them,  but  granted 
more  extensive  property,  as  well  as  more  ample  jurisdiction.  AH 
the  islands  lying  within  three  Uut)dred  leagues  of  lh«  coast  were  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Virginia.  In  conscquenee  of  this,  the  com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  Burmudas,  and  the  other  small  islands 
discovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  lime  prepared  to 
«end  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  lames-iown. 
The  expense  of  those  extraordinary  efloiis  was  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
fits of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  expedient  they  were  authorised  to  employ  by  their  new  char 
terjil  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instatice,  in  the  English  histo- 
ry, of  any  public  countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  seducing  mode 
of  levying  money.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  towards  ibe 
close  of  this  reign  began  to  observe  every  measure  of  government 
with  jealous  attention,  having  remonstrated  against  tlie  institution  as 
unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James  recalled  the  license  under  the 
sanction  of  which  it  had  been  establisl^cd.t 

XLIV.  By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the 
colonists  was  forced  into  a  proper  direction,  and  exerted  itself  in 
useful  industry.  This,  aided  by  a  fcrliie  soil  and  favourable  climate, 
soon  enabled  them  to  raise  such  a  large  stock  oi  provisions,  that  they 
were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  sup- 
plies which  they  obtained  or  extorted  from  the  Indians.     In  propor- 

•  May  lOi  j  Bacon,  liissay  on  PltntMions,  p.  X         #  Stith,  p.  122. 

^  March  12,  1612. 
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lien  a»  the  EngUth  become  m«re  iDdepeodent,  the  iiatives  courted 
their  friendship  upon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy  effect*  of  this 
were  quickly  felt.  Sir  TbanMs  Dale  concluded  a  treaty  wiih  one  of 
their  mo«t  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river  Chick- 
^hominy,  in  which  they  consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  sub* 
jccts  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of 
£oglishmeni  to  send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  ot  the 
English,  as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any  enemy,  and  to  de- 
posit  annually  a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  the  store-houses 
of  the  colony.  An  event  which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  relate 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  prepared  the  way  for  this  union.  Pocalion* 
tas,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  great  chief  Powhattan,  to  whose 
intercession  captain  Smith  was  indebted  for  bis  life,  pei^evered  in 
her  partial  atlfxhaient  10  the  English;  and  as  she  frequently  visited 
their  settlements,  where  she  was  always  received  with  respectful  hos- 
pitality, her  admiration  of  their  arts  and  manners  continued  to  in- 
crease. During  thie  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which  is  represented 
as  ^r  superior  to  that  of  her  countrywomen,  made  such  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,ayoung  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he 
warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband.  Where  man- 
ners are  simple,  courtship  is  not, tedious.  Neither  artifice  prevents, 
nor  cerenu>ny  forbids,  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments.  Po- 
cahontas readily  gave  her  consent;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance, 
and  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence subsisted  between  the  colony  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Pow- 
hatan, or  that  stood  in  awe  of  his  power.  Rolfe  and  his  Princess 
(for  by  that  name  the  writers  of  tike  last  age  always  distinguish  her) 
set  out  for  England,  where  she  was  received  by  James  and  his  queen 
with  the  respect  suited  to  her  birth.  Being  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  she  was  publicly  baptised,  but 
died  a  lew  years  after,  on  her  return  to  America^  leaving  one  son; 
(rom  whom  are  sprung  tome  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  race  of  the  ancient  rulers 
of  their  country.*^  But  notwithstanding  the  visible  good  effects  of. 
that  alliance,  ^one  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  have  imitated  the 
example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of 
all  the  Europeans  who  hare  settled  in  America,  the  English  have 
availed  themselves  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliating  the  af- 
fection of  its  original  inhabitants;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  con- 
spicuous in  their  national  icharacter,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant 
fticUity  of  manners  which  accommodates  itself  to  every  situation,  they 
hare  been  more  averse  than  the  French  and  Portuguese,  or  even  the 
Spaniards^  &om  incorporating  with  the  native  Americans.  The  In- 
dians, courting  such  an  union,  offered  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
their  new  guests;  and  when  they  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered  al- 
liance, they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride  and  to  their  contempt  of 
them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.t 

$  XLV.  During  the  interval  of  tranquility  procured  by  the  alli- 

•  fHitb,  p.  129»  146.    SwiHh's  Travels,  p.  113, 121. 
t  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Virg.  p.  25. 
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ance  with  PowhftUQ,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  o^ 
the  colonsr.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been 
established.  The  fields  that  were  cleared  had  been  cultimted  by  the 
joint  labour  of  the  colonists;  their  product  was  carried  to  the  com- 
mon store-houses,  and  distributed  weekly  to  every  family,  according 
to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  desthute  of  the  first  ad- 
vantage residting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to  prosper.  In 
dustry,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea 'of  property  in  what  was  acquir 
ed  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  no 
inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  The  idle  and  im 
provident  trusted  entirely  to  what  was  issded  from  the  common  atore; 
the  assiduity  even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  others  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil;  and  it  was  com- 
puted, that  the  united  industry  of  the  colony  did  not  accompltsh  as 
much  work  in  a  week  as  mtght  have  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each 
individual  had  laboured  on  his  own  account.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  into 
small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  proper- 
ty. From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the  certain  prospect  of  are- 
eompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The  articles  of  primary 
necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as  secured  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were  formed  as 
inrepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony.* 

$  XLVI.  The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the 
planters,  was  soon  directed  towards  a  new  objeet,  and  they  applied  ts 
It  for  some  time  with  such  inconsiderate  ardour  as  was  productive  of 
fatal  consequences.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  since  be- 
come the  staple  of  Virginia,  and  the  source  of  its  prosperity,  was  in- 
troduced about  this  time  into  the  colony.f  As  the  uste  for  that  weed 
continued  to  increase  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  decla- 
mations of  James  against  it,  the  tobacco  imported  from  Virginia 
came  to  a  ready  market;  and  though  it  was  so  much  inferior  in  qua- 
lity or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  In- 
dian islands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and 
of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  conside- 
rable profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  and  quick 
return,  every  other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  The  land 
which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  even 
the  streets  of  James-town,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regu- 
lations were  framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But*  from 
eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disregarded  every  admoni- 
tion. The  means  of  subsistence  became  so  scanty,  as  forced  them 
to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indians,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  those 
exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name  revived  with  addition- 
al rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  vengeance,  with  a  se- 
crecy and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans,  t 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations, 
and  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  prosperity.  Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  migra- 
tions; the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  con- 
siderable,  and  several  of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  aitua- 

•  Smith'a  TrsTels,  p.  114.    Stith,  p.  131.  f  A.  D.  1616. 
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tion,  but  advancing  fast  to  opulence;*  and  by  ti»o  events,  which  hap- 
pened nearly  at  the  same  time,  both  population  and  'industry  were 
greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had  hitherto  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and  uncuU 
tivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to  live  single  con- 
sidered themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to  which 
they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children.— 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advan- 
tage of  the  apparent  tranquility  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  consi- 
derable number  of  young  women,  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  un- 
exceptionable character,  and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums 
and  immunities  to  marry  them.t  These  new  companions  were  re- 
ceived with  such  fondness,  and  many  of  them  so  comfortably  estab- 
lished, as  invited  others  to  folfow  their  example;  and  by  degrees 
thoughtless  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  citi- 
zens and  of  provident  fathers  of  families,  became  solicitous  about 
the  prosperity  of  a  country,  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own., 
As  the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  industry, 
they  were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them 
with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  hav- 
ing sailed  up  James- river,  sold  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the 
planters;!  and  as  that  hardy  race  was  found  more  capable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue  imder  a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their  number  has 
been  increased  by  continual  importation;  their  aid  seems  now  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  field- 
labour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 

§  XLVII.  But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirit 
of  its  members  became  more  independent  To  Englishmen,  the 
summary  and  severe  decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by 
the  mildness  of  their  governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive;  and 
they  longed  to  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in  their  native  country .$ 
In  compliance  with  this  spirit.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  in  the  year  1619, 
called  the  first  general  assembly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  now  so  increased,  and  their  settlements 
so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations  appeared  by  their  representa- 
tives in  this  convention,  where  they  were  permitted  to  assume  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  function  of  freemen.  The 
laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many,  nor  of  great  im- 
portance; but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  as 
they  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  free  gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  and 
the  rights  of  the  planters  more  certain,  the  company  issued  a  charter 
or  ordinance,ir  which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged 
partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign;  partly 
in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company,  which  possessed  some 
of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to 
the  peerage;  parUy  in  a  general  council  or  assembly  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and 

♦  «mith,  p.  139.      f  Stitji^  p.  166, 197:-^    t  Beverly,  p.  37.    f  June,  13 19. 
If  July  24. 
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priTtleg^s  sUnUar  to  those  of  tho  House  of  Commons.  In  both  these 
cotmciU  all  questions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governors  but  no  law  or 
ordinance,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  legis- 
laturc,  was  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a  gene« 
ral  court  of  the  company,  and  returned  under  its  seal.*  Thus  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are 
henceforth  to  be  considered,  net  merely  as  servants  to  a  commercial 
company,  dependent  on  the  will  and  orders  of  thetr  superior,  but  as 
freemen  and  citizens. 

$  XLVIK.  The  natural  efil^sct  of  that  happy  change  of  their  con- 
dition was  an  inct^ease  of  their  industry.  The  prodtK:t  of  tobacco  in 
Virginia  was  now  equal,  not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great 
Uritain,t  hut  could  furnish  some  quantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The 
rompaoy  opened  a  tradB  for  it  with  Holland,  and  established  ware- 
houses in  Middlcburg  and  Flushing.  James,  and  his  privy  council, 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  commodity,  for  which  the  de- 
mand was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel  that  tended  to  the 
dimiautioii  of  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  considerable  duty  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to  check 
this  innovation.  Borne  expedient  was  found,  by  which  tite  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  present;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  in- 
stance o(  a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colony,  concerning  their  respective  rights.  The  former  concluded, 
tl^at  the  trade  of  the  colony  should  be  confined  to  Eftgland,  and  all  its 
productions  be  landed  there.  The  latter  claimed,  not  only  the  gen^ 
eral  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  cany  their  commodtttes  to  the  best 
market,  but  pleaded  the  particular  concessions  in  their  charter,  by 
which  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be  granted  to 
tbem.^  The  time  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  this  important  ques>- 
tion  was  not  yet  arrived. 

$  XLIX.  But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fiast,  tiiat 
settlements  were  scattered,  ikot  only  along  the  banks  of  James  and 
York  rivers,  but  began  to  extend  to  the  Rapahannock,  and  even  to 
the  Potowmack,  the  English,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  de- 
ceived by  this  ap|)earance  of  prosperity*  lived  in  full  security.  They 
nciiher  attended  to  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their 
machinations,  and  though  surrounded  by  a  people  whom  they  might 
have  know  from  experience  to  be  both  aitful  and  vindictive^  they  ne- 
glected  every  precaution  for  Uieir  own  safety  that  was  requisite  in 
such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  society  complete- 
ly established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers  but  citiKcns,  and  were  so 
intent  on  what  was  subservient  to  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of 

*  Stitii  Appsndix,  p;.  32,  «tc. 

f  It  IS  a  nutter  of  lome  curiosity  to  trace  the  progess  of  the  consumptiim  of 
this  unnecessary  commodity.  The  use  of  tobacco  teemv  to  h«ve  been  first  is* 
troduced  into  England  about  the  year  1586.  Fosaibiy  a  few  seaiaring  pefvofs 
may  have  acquired  a  relish  for  it  by  their  intercourse  with  Uie  SpaT.ianJt  prcri-" 
ous  to  that  period;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  national  habit 
sooner  than  the  time  T  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  average  of  the  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  1633,  the  whole  import  or  tobacco  into  Kng^land 
amounted  to  a  hundr^  and  forty-two  thousand  sad  eiffhty4ive  pounds  veiglit. 
Siith,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  taste  had  spread  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  remarkable.  But  how  inconsiderable  is  that  qasntity  to  what  it  now 
consumed  in  Great  Dritain? 

t  Stith,p.  200,etc. 
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civil  life,  that  cverjr  mtriial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  imiie- 
oessanr.  The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly  employed  as  hunters, 
were  furnished  with  fire-arms  and  taught  to  use  them  whh  dexteri- 
ty. They  were  jiermitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English 
at  all  hours,  and  received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no 
reason  to  dread.  This  inconsiderate  security  enabled  the  Indians  tm 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  rengeance^  which  they  med- 
itated with  all  th^  deliberate  forethought  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
temper.  Nor  did  thcfy  want  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their 
schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  the  year  16 It, 
Opechancanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  wirowanee,  oi;  chief  of 
Jhis  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extensive  influence  over  all  the  Indian  na* 
tions  of  Virginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to  distinguish 
liim  by  the.nanne  of.  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tracutioo, 
lie  was  not  a  native  of  Virjp^inia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  t» 
the  somh-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  em- 
l^re,*  But  as  he  was.  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  es- 
timation among  savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agil* 
ity  of  body,  and  crafty  policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  pow- 
•r.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  aupreme  command,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon;  and  dur- 
ing four  years,  thp  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  success  were  concerted  with  amaaing  secrecy.  All  the  tribew 
amtiguous  to  the  Englbh  settlements  were  successively  gained,  ex- 
eept  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar attachment  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that 
might  discover  what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To 
each  tribe,  its  station  waa  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescrib- 
ed.! On  the  morning  of  the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance,  each  was 
at  the  place  of  rendcxvous  appointed,,  while  the  English  were  so  lit- 
Ue  aware  of  the  impending  destruction,  that  they  received  with  un- 
suspicious'hospitality  several  persohs  sent  by  Opechancanough,  un- 
der pretext  of  delivering  presents  of  venison  and  fruits,  but  in  reali- 
ty to  observe  their  motions.  Finding  them  perfectly  secure^  at  mid 
day,  the  moment  that  was  previously  fixed  for.  thi^  deed  of  horror, 
the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all  their  different  settle- 
ments, and  murdered  men,  women  and  cliildren,  with  undtstinguish- 
isg  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  savages  treat  their 
enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaugh- 
ter would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had 
not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicat- 
ed the  night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  such 
time  as  to  save  James-town,  and  some  adjacent  settlements;  and  if 
the  English  in. other  districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolu- 
tion prompted  by  despair,  and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to 
repulse  their  assulants,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not 
discover  courage  equal  to  the  sagacity  and  art  with  which  they  had 
concerted  it.^ 

$  L^  But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  descending 
with  ks  full  effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  in&nt  colony,  in 
some  aettlenunts  not  a  single  Ei^sbman  escaped.    Many  pecsont 

•Beierty,p,51.       f  March  32. 
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of  prime  nol«  in  the  colony,  and  among  these  several  mov^iers  of 
the  cooncilf  were  tlain  The  ^orvWors,  overwhelmeii  with  grie^as^ 
tonishment,  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  remote  aettlenients,  aod» 
crowding  together  for  safety  to  James*towD,did  not  occupy  a  terri- 
tory of  greater  extent  than  had  been  planted  sooh  after  the  arrival  of 
their  coimttymen  in  Virginia.  Confined  within  those  narrow  bow- 
dariet,  they  were  lesv intern  on  schemes  of  indostrj  tbanoathoo^fats 
of  rtTcnge.  £T€ry  man  took  arms.  A  Moody  war  against  the  Indnas 
commenced;  and,  bent  on  exterminating  the  whole-race^ neither  old  Mr 
young  were  spared.  The  coitduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sonihexB 
regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  plroperasodel  to 
imitate;  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  principles  of  fahb,  boooor,  and 
liumanity^  .which  regulate  hostility  among  ciyilixed  natioas,aad  set 
bounds  to  its  rage,  the  English  deemed  erery  thing  allowabk)  that  teod^ 
edtoaccomplish  their  design.  Theyhmtedthc  Indians  like  wildbeasu 
rather  than  enemies;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  thorn  to  their  pt»ce%  of 
retreat  In  the  woods,  which  cotered  their  coontry,  was  both  ctt&ci^ 
and  dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure, them  from  their  iaaccos» 
rible  fastnesses  by  ofiers  of  peace- and  promiseaW  obliviontf  onde 
with  such  an  artful  appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafiy 
leader,  and  induced  them  to  return  to  their  fbrmjer  settl^^nents,  tmd 
resume  their  usual  peaceful  occupations.  The  befaavioiir  of  the  two 
people  seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  oca 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  integrity  and  good  £uth,  on  whidi 
the  intercourse  ^between  nations  is  fbtmded,  coitf  ded  in  thiie  recoad- 
Hation,  and  lived,  in  absolute  security  without  suspicioii  of  daagcr; 
while  |he  English,  with  perfidious  craftt,  were  preparing  to  imstifes 
savages  in  their  reven^  and  crtlelty.  On  the  approach  of  barveat, 
when  they  kt^ew  a  hostde  attack  would  be  most  formidable  and  fittal^ 
they  ftell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  miirderod  every 
'  person  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  woodsi 
where  so  many  perished  with  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes  nearest 
to  the  English  were  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  deedy  wbick 
the  perpetratorsr  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retalia* 
tions  was  followed  by  some  happy  ieffects.  •  It  delivered  the  coloaf 
ao  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  its  settlements  begaa 
again  toextend^and  its  industry  to  revi^; 

$  LI  But  unfortunately  at  tuts  jtuicture  the  state  of  the  company 
in  England,'  in  which  the*pn>perty  of  Virginia  and  the  govemroenc 
of  the  colony  settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  it  from  seconding 
tb^  effbits  of  the  planters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  auck 
a  supply  of  necessaries,  as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had 
lost.  The  company  was  originally  composed  of  many  adventtirers, 
and  increased  so  fast  by  the  juncture  of  new  members,  allured  by  the 
.  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public  otili* 
ty,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a  numerous  aasembly4  The  ope- 
ration of  every  political  principle  atid  passion,  that  spr^  throsgh 
.  the  kingtloro,  was  felt  in  those  popular  meetings,  and  infiuenced  their 
decisions.  As  towards  the  cfose  of  James's  reign  more  just  and  co- 
larged  sentiments  wi^h  respect  to  constitutional  liberty  waie  diflfns- 
cd  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their  lij^s  bettai^ 
and  to  assert  them  with  greater  boldness;  a  diatinction  mrmerty  fit* 
tie  known,  but  now  foniliar  in  English  policy,  began  to  baoatabliak* 

•B^^,p.^JS.      il^S%       tMth,p.3nuri      . 
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td  botw«tA  the  eottrt  uid  country  parties,  and  the  leaderi  oC  ^idl 
cadeafoured  to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter. 
Both  exerted  themaelve*  with  eniulation«  in  order  to'  obtain  the  di- 
rection of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  com|Hiny  of 
Virginian  adventurers.  In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  been 
eonducted  in  every  general  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  tem<» 
perate  spidt  of  merchants  deiiberiidng  concerning  their  mutual  in* 
terest>  but  with  the  animosity  and  violence  na^tural.  to  numerous  as* 
aemblicsy  by  which  rival  factions  conund  for  supemrity.* 

$  LI  I.  As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  in  parliamem>  the  ig^eral  courts  cf  the  company  became  a 
theatre^  on  which  popular  orators  displayed  their  talents;  the  prO' 
elamations  of  the  crown^  and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  with  respect 
to  the  commerce  and  policy  )Df  the  cotony,  were  canvassed  there  with 
freedom,  and  censured  with  severity,  ill  suited  \o  the  iolty  ideas 
which  James  entertained  of  his  own  wisdom,  aAd  the  extent  of  his 
prerogative,  la  orderHo  cbcdL  this  growing  spirit  of  discussion,  the 
itUAisters  employed  all  their  address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many 
members  of  the  company  as  might*  give  th^m  the  direction  of  their 
deliberations.  But  so  tmsuccesslul  were  tbey  in  this  attempt,  that 
every  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majorityi 
and  sometimes  without  any  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  pro* 
posers  o^  it.  James,  liule  favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular 
assembler,  and  weary  of  contending  with  One  over  which  he  had  k* 
boured  m  vain-  to  obtain  an  asceiKiant,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
^ssolving  the  company,  and  of  newmodeiling  its  constitution.  Pre- 
texts, neither  implaOsible,  nor  destitute  of*  some  foundation,  seemed 
to  justify  this  measure.  The  slow  progress  of  the  colony,  the  large 
aums  of  money  expended,  and  great  number  of  n\en  who  had  perish- 
ed in  attemptiilg  to  plant  It,  the  late  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  er^ 
ery  disaster  that  had  befallen  the 'English  from  their  first  migration 
to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  numerous  com- 

Siny  to  condtict  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  arduous.  The  nation 
It  senMbly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged 
with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for 
such  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  might  suggest 
more  salutary  measures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  colony. 
The  present  sute  of  its  afiairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  peoplci 
seemed  to  cidl  for  the  interposition  of  the  crown;  and  James,  eager 
to  display  tbe  superiority  of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those  er« 
mrs  into  which  the  compeny  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in 
tbe  arts  of  government,  boldly  ur.dei:took  the  work  of  reformation,  t 
Withonl  regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their 
•eharter,  and  without  the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  an* 
milling  it,  he,  by  virtue  of  his*  prerogative,  issued  a  commiswn,  em« 
powering  sOme  of  the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  note,  to  examine 
MtoaU  the  transactions  of  the  company  from  its  firs^  establishment, 
andto.lay  the  result  ci  their  inquiries,  together  with  their  own  opi* 
nkm  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  colony 
more  prosperous^  hefbre  tbe  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  by 
a  strain  <^  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  pk* 

Era  of  tbe  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to 
^^nrested.  Violent  and  arbitrary  aa  these  acta  oi  authority  may  now 
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appear,  the  commissioners  carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  o^ 
struction,  but  what  arose  from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remoo' 
strances  of  the  company.  The  commissioners,  though  they  condoct- 
ed  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity  and  vigour,*  did  not  coninnrai* 
cate  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  company;  but  their  report,  witii 
respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  have  been  very  un&vourable,  as 
the  king  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  company  hie  intention 
of  vesting  the  supreme  government  of  the  company  in  a  governor 
and  twelve  assistants,!  tobe  resident  In  England,  and  the  executive 
power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in  Vir^ia.    Tltt 

fovemor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  by  xJbn  king. 
uture  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his  assis- 
tants, but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  e&ct  until  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.  The  twelve  counsellors  in  Virgiiiui 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants;  and  this  choice 
was'  likewise  subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  coimcil.  Wirti  an 
intention  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  if  was  declared  that  pii* 
vate  property  should  be  deemed  sacred;  and  for  the  more  eCRBCtnal 
security  of  it,  all  grants  of  lands  from  the  former  competny  were  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  new  one.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  the  king  required  the  company  instantly  to'  surr^ider  its 
charter  into  his  hands.} 

§  LIll.  But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encouolered  a  spirit, of 
which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  They  f^Hmd  the  meflri>em 
of  the  company  unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  rights*  of  franehises, 
conveyed  to  them  with  such  legal  formality,  that  upon  fidth  in  thar 
validity  they  had  expended  considerable  sums;!!  and  still  more  averse 
to  the  abolition  of  a  popular  form  of  govcfmment.  In  which  every  pro- 
prietor had  a  voice,  in  order  to  subject*  a  colony,  in  which  they  wefe 
deeply  interested,  to  the  dominion  of  a  small  junto  absolutely  depea- 
dent  on  the  crown.  Neither  promises  nor  threats  could  induce  then 
to  depart  from  these  sentiments;  and  In  a  general  court  the  king^s 
proposal  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,$  and  a  resolution  taken  to 
defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered  rights,  if  these  should  be  called 
in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  James,  highly  offended  at  their 
presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directed  a  writ  of  ^os  wmt- 
ranto  to  be  issued  against  the  company ,ir  that  the  validity  of  its  char- 
ter might  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's.Bench;  and  in  order  to  ag- 
gravate the  charge,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of  mal-adminiatra- 
tion,  he  appointed  some  persons,  irt  whom  he  could  confide,  to  re- 
pair to  Virgii^a  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  company,  and  its  officers  there. 

$  LIV.  The  law  suit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang  long  in  sus- 
pense. It  terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  in  a  decision  per- 
fectly consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.**  The  charter  was 
forfeited,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  flowed*tt 

§  LV.  .Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  informed  historian  of  Virginia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  as  a  most  disastrous  event  to  the  colony.  Animated  widi 
liberal  sentiments,  imbibed  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  liberty 

•  amith's  Travels,  p.  156,  etc.        f  October  8.        i  Stith,  p.  201.  ctr. 
U  Chalmers,  p.  61.        §  Oct.  20.        %  Nov.  1«.        ♦*  Jane,  1624. . 
tt  ■eymsr,  tqI.  xvii..  p.  618,  etc,    Chihncrs,  p.  62.        *  , 
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were  more  ioHy  iinMded  tfaaa  midef  4he  rei|;B  of  JiineS)  theyTiewed 
his  vif^ent  and  arbitrary  proGeedings  on  this  occasion  with  such  in- 
dignattony  ij^t  their  ftbhovrence  of  ^e  mejms  which  he  employed  to 
acc6aipli8h  hb  design  seems  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  coo«i^ 
templating  its  ^ffecu  with  discernment  and  candour.  There  is  not 
iKerhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant  colony  less  friendly  to  it* 
liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corporation,  possessed  of 
all  the  Qowers  Which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company  of  4d* 
venturers  to  Virginia*  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company, 
nourished  out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  And 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  of.  all  forms  of  government,  that  of 
martial  law/  Even  after  the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  Ixsgan  to 
rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extortei)  from  their  spperiors  tho 
right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of  that  community  of  which 
they  were  menri>ers,as  no  act,  though"  approved  of  by  all  thebraneh- 
OS  of  the  provincbl  legislature^  yM  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  until 
it  was  ratified  by  a  general  qoutt  in  England,  the  eonipany  still,  re* 
lained  the  paramount  authority  in  iu  own  bands.  Nor  iiras  the  pow- 
er of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  ita 
operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry  them  on  with  discern- 
ment and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to 
conduct  an  enlarged  and'  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have 
seldom  grown  up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  inter- 
ested reguU^ons*  To  the  unavoidable  defects  in  administration 
which  this  occasioned,  were  added  errors  juisipg  from  experience* 
The  English  mercbanu  of  that  age  had  not  those  extensive  views 
which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as  have  the  direction  of  it 
When  they  first  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  grop^ 
ed  their  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted  with  the 
climate  and  soil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  beat 
suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement, 
and  their  schemes  were  eontinually  varjring.  Their  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eightcfen  years  ten 
different  persons  presided  oyer  the  .provinces  as  chiet  governors.'  Na 
wonder  that  under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigotif 
and  stability  to  the  colony  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce  only 
slender  effects.  These  efforts,  however,  when  estimated  according 
to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either  with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy^ 
were  very  considerable,  and  conducted  with  astonishing  persever- 
ance. 

$  LVI.  Above  a  hundred  and  .fifty  thousand  pounds  were  expend- 
ed in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  America;*  and 
more  than  nine  thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother 
country  to  pepple  this  new  settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  tl^ 
company,  the  qation,  in  return  for  thi^  waste  of  treasure  and  of  peo- 
.  pie  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an  annual  importation  of  commodi- 
ties exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value;  and  the  colony  was 
so  hr  from  having  added  strength  to  the  state  by  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
scarcely  two  thousand  persons  survived:!  a  wretched  remnant  of  the 
nnmeroua  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  a  very  different  fate. 

♦  fifraith's  Travels,  p.  43. 167.  f  ChUaicri'  Ani^,  pftPgle 
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S  LVIL  Tbt  Mttptny,  Hke  alf  unpRmpercmB  iKickti«»t  Ml  inpi-' 
tied  The  vieient  haod  whh  which  prerog9tiye  had  invaded  its  right* 
VM  forgcuteni  a^d  new  prpspecu  of  suoceat  opened,  uikler  c  iarm  of 
govenmnetil  exempt  from  ail  the  defeets  to  which  past  ditaaiers  were 
imputed.  The  kiii|>  and  the  nation  concnrred  with  eqtni)  ardour  in 
leapWiog^  to  encourage  the  colony.  Soon  after  the  6na>  judgment  in 
the  Court  of  King'a  Bench  againet  the  company,  Jamea  appcnmed  « 
council  of  twekre  peraona  to  uke  the  temporary  direction  of  sffrire 
in  Virginia)*  that  be  might  have  icUure  to  frmme  with  debberate 
cooaideration  proper  regulations  for  the  jSermitnent  goyemnraot'of 
the  colonytt  Pletaed  with  «uch  an  opportunity  of  exercking  hie  ta- 
lents as  a  legislator^lie  began  to  turn  his  attentiofi  towards  the  auH- 
^»et;  but  death  prevented  him  from  completing  hia  plan* 

$  LVIIL  Charles  I  *  onl^s  eccession  to  the  throne^t  adoptedaU.his 
father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in  Vip|^ia.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  aUnexed  to  the  crown;  ftnd  immediately 
subordinate  to  iu  iurisdtction:  Ub  conferred  the  title  of  governor  on 
Sir  Geoige  Yardely,  and  app(Mnted%im  in  conjimction  with  a  ceen* 
ci|  of  twelve;  and*  a  secretary,  to  ekerciae  supreme  autberity  ^lefe, 
and  enjoined  them  to  conform^  In  every  point,  to  such  instnictiiHis  as 
from  time  to  time  they  might  receive  from  hiro.$  From  the  tenoref 
the  king's  commission,  as  well  as.  from  tfa^  kncnTn  spirit  of  his  policy 
is  apparent,  th^t  he  intended  to  vest  every  power  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  governor  and  council,  withont 
recourse  to  the  representatives  of  the  peopie^  as  possessing  a  right 
to  eqact  laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upcm  iti  Taive* 
hr  and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instruments  for  9anf* 
log  this  system  ofatbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  not  ftdl  to  pot 
such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most 
fiivourable  to  their  own  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  paH  of  Charles's 
reign>  Virginia  knew  na  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereigiw-* 
Statutes  were  published,  and  taies  imposed,  without  <once  calling  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  authorise  them  by  their  sanctieo. 
At  the  same  time  that  tbe  colonists  were  bereaved  of  polidcal  rigbtSf 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citisens,  their  pmate 
pro^rty  wa«  violently  invaded.  A  proclamation  was  issiiedi  fay 
Which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd  and.frivolous«  they  vrere  pv^* 
hibited  from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  but  certain  comausMoners 
appointed  by  the  kuig  to  purchase  it,  on  hin  <kccount;5  and  they  liad 
the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign,  who  shtmld  iiave  af- 
^rded  ]them  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  iadttaCry,  fay 
•eiising  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  re* 
taining  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  While  the  staple  of  the 
eolony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppression  and  restrahits 
of  a  monopoly,  property  in  Isild  was  rendered  insecure  bj  varioos 
^nts  of  it,  which  Charles  inconsiderately  bestowedopon  bisfisvour* 
Ues.  These  were  not  dniy  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfii- 
vourabie  to  the  progress  of  cultivations  but  from  inattention  or  in* 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  their  bovD- 
daries  were  so  inaccurately  denned,  that  large  tracts  already  occupi- 
ed and  planted  were  often  included  in  them. 

$  I4X.  The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  ad- 

*  August  SC.        t  Rymsr,  xvii.  618,  tte.       #  Match  Sy.  1621. 
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mm^MAom  -•xeitcd,  wcfe  avfcinettted  by  the  rigcMir  with  which  Sir 
3^ohii  Hanreyy  who  aiiccced«4  Yardely  in  the  governmcDt  of  the  co« 
loi^,«  enforced  eTerjr  «ct  of  power.f  Rkpacioiiftf  onfedin^,  aa4 
liaugbty,  he  added  insolence  to  oppretftion,  and  nekhemegerded  the 
•entimentftt  nor  listened  to  the  remonstrancee  of  the  people  under 
his  command. .  The  colonists  far  from  the  seat  of  government)  ani 
overawed  by  auihortty  derived  from  a  royal  commissioo^  submitie4 
long  to  las  tjrranny  and  exactifMis*  Their  patience  was  at  length  ex« 
httuated;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignatlan,  they 
eeized  their  govemor*  aind  sent  him  a  primmer  to  Ekigland,  accompa- 
med4»y  two^  of  their  number/  wbom  they  denoted  to  prefer  their  ae* 
cusatioos  against  him  to  the  king.  Btu  this  attempt  to  redress  their 
own  wrongst  by  a  proceeding  so  summary,  and  violent  as  is  hardly 
consistent  with  any  idea  of  regular  government^  and  can  be  jn^iSed 
4miy  in  case&  of  such  urgent  necessity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  societyy 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  every  notion  w^ioh  Charles  enteruinei 
with  respect  lo  tlw  obedience  due  by  subjecu  to  their  sovereign.  To 
him  the  conduct  of  the  colonisu  appeared  to  be  not-  only  an  usurps* 
tion  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to  punish  one  of  his  own  officers^  but 
un  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion  against  his  authority.  With^ 
out  deigning.to  admit  thcar  deputies  into  his  presedce,  jDr  to  hear  one 
article  of  their  charge  against  iiarvc^y,  the  king  instantly  sent  hini 
back  to  his  former  statioOf  with  an  emple  renewal  of  all  the  powera 
belonging  to  it.  Aui  though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous  step  ne- 
eessaiy  m  order  to  assert  their  own  amhority,  and  to  testify  his'^dts* 
pleasure*wiih  those  who  had  presumed.t9  offer  such  an  insult  to  it| 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievance^  under  which  the 
colonists  groaned,  apd  of  tlie  chief  source  from  which  they  flowed, 
that  soon  after  he  not  only  removed  a  governor  so  jitstly'  odious  to 
them,  but  named  as.  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley 4*  a  person  far 
superior  to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distingi^|shcd  . 
by  possessing  all  the  popular  virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a  stran^ 

$  LK  Under  his  government  the.  colony  in  Virginia  remainedi 
with  some  short  intervals  of  imerruption,  almost  forty  years;  and  to 
bb  mild  and  prudent  admrnistration  its  increase  and  prosperity  Is  in 
a  great  measin*e  to  be  ascribed,  it  was  indebted,  however,  to  the 
king  himself  tor  suet)  a  reform  of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gi^e 
«  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  an^  animated  all  its  operations  with 
new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  comniis* 
aion  wastbe  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  received  instruct 
tions  under  the  great  seaU  bv  which  he  was  empowered  to  declare, 
that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  weU  as  ecclesiastical^  the  colony  was 
to  be  govemea  according  to  the  laws  of  England:  he  was  directed  t% 
issue  writs  for  electing  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  governor  and  coimcil,  were  to  form  a  general  as* 
aembly,  and  to  possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  conmund- 
ty:  he  was  ordered  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  oa 
judicial  procedure  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
what  were  the  motives  which  induced  a  monarch  tenacious  in  adhering 
^  any  o(unioD  or  system  which  he  had  once  adopted,  jeakma  to  excess 
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9f  his  own  righUy  and  adverie  on  dvery  •cc««co  to  any  emtfinitioii  of  the 
j>rivilegeft  clainied  by  his  peoirfe,  to  relinquish  his  original  plao  of 
administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  such  immunities  to  lus  sid>- 
jects  settled  there.  From  the  historians  of  Virginia,  no  less  enperfi- 
cialthan  ill-inlbrmed,  no  light  can  be  deri?ed  with  respect  to  this 
point.  It  is  most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  In 
fireat  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favourable  to 
Virginia.  After  aif  intermission  of  al^iost  twelve  jears,  the  state  of 
liis  a^airs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  There  his  subject*  would  find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  able  to  cootroul  its  authority.  There  they  hoped  br 
legal  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in  Virginia 
had  applied  for  relief  to  a  former  parliament^  it  might  be  expeoced 
with  certainty^  that  tbey  would  lay  their  case  before  the  first  meeciDg 
of  an  assembly,  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a  fieivottrable  andience. 
Chades  knew,  that  if  the  spirit  of  his  administration  in  Virginia  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  naaxims  of  the.  EngUsh  constitution,  it  must  he 
severely  reprehended.  He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of  greater 
moment  in  his  government  would  be  brought  under  a  strict  review 
in  Parliament;  and  unwilling  to  give  malcontents  the  advantage  of 
adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  part  of  his  dominioBS  to 
a  catflSoj^ue  ofdomestic  grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  take 
the  merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  people  in  Virginia  such 
privileges  as  he*  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him. 

^  LXL  But  though  Charles  established  the  internal  government 
of  Virginia  on  a  model  simUar  to  that  of  the  EngUsh  constitution, 
and  conferred  on  his  subjects  there  all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  ci- 
tixensi  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with 
the  parent  state.  With  this  view  he  instructed  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of  the  colony  with  foreign  na- 
tions^  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure  exclusive  possession  of 
all  the  advantages  arisbg  from  the  sale  of  its  productions,  he  was 
required  to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel  that  sailed 
from  Virginia,  lo  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of*  the  king's  dominioos 
in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  influence 
of  free  government  on  society,  the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  in- 
dustry and  population,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  En- 
glish settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousand.! 

$  LXII.  Gratitude  towards  a  pionarch,  from  whdae  hand  they  had 
received  immunities  which  they  had  long  wished,  but  hardly  ex- 
pected td  enjoy,  the  influence  and  example  of  a  popular  governor,  pas 
aionatelydevoted  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  concured  in  preserving 
inviolated  loyalty  among  the  colonists.  Even  after  moi^rchy  was  afool- 
bhed,  after  one  king  had  been  beheaded,  and  another  driv^i  into 
exile,  the  authority  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  acknowle^ed  and 
revered  in  Virginia.}  Irritated  at  this  open  defiance  of  its  power  the 
parliament  issued  an  ordinance,  declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in 
Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cost  and  by  the  people  of  England,it 
ought  to  be  subordinate.to,  and  dependant  upon  the  English  conunon- 
wealth,  and  subject  to  such  la^s  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be 
made  in  parliament:  thatjl  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the  col- 
onisu  had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  .andacioualy  re- 
belled against  it;  that  on  this  account  they"  were  denounced  notorious 

*  ChslMTs' Amdii  p.  219,  im.       t  Wd.  p.  135.      A^-  P^  1«S9. 
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mterti  «iid|Mit  aalf  ailiwtsels  bekmging  to  nalifM  ef  Eng^uidy  lAn 
those  of  foreign,  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  portSy  ot  to 
carry  on  any  commerce  with  them. 

$  LXIII/  It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  ag^  to  wage  a  war  of  words, 
alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high  spirited  government  in  asserting  its 
Own  dignity  were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerlnl  squadroh^ 
with  a  considerable  body  of  liand-forc  es,  was  despatched  to  reduce 
the  Virginians  to  obedience.  After  compelling  the  colonies  in  Bzr* 
badoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
squadron  entered  t!ie  bay  of  Chesapeak.*  Berkeley,  with  more  courage 
timn  prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  this  formidable  armament;  but 
he  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal  contest.  His  gallant  re« 
eistance,  howevei',  procured  favourable  terms  to  the  people  under  his 
government.  A  genertil  indemnity  for  all  past  offences  was  granted; 
they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  arid  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizmsf-^ 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty  disdained  to  make  any  sti- 
pulation for  himself;  and-choosing  to  pass  his  days  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in 
Virginia  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  oyer  whom 
h6  had  formerly  presided.  • 

$  LXI V.  Not  satisfied  with  uking  measures  to  subject  the  colo- 
nies, the  commonwealth  turned  its  littention  towards  the  most  effec- 
tual (node  of  retaining  them  in  dependance  on  the  parent  state,  and 
of  securing  to  it  the  benefit  of  their  increasing  commerce.  With 
this  view  the  parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  which  expressly 
prohibited  all  mercantile  iptprcourse  between  the  colonies  and  fo* 
reign  stales,  and  the  other  ordained,  that  no  production  of  Asia^ 
Afnca,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  colpnies  settled  there,  and  navigated*  by  an  Eng- 
lish commander,^  and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  & 
Englishmen.  But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribe 
ed  the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  carried 
6n,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  com- 
modity of  Virginia  by  an  act  of  parliament,5  which  gave  legal  force 
to  all  the  injunctions  of  James  and  Charles  against  planting  tobacco  in' 
England.f 

$  LXV.  Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  by 
Cromwell,  when  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained 
almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  During  that  period  many 
adherents  to  the  royal  party,  and  among  these  some  gentlemen  of 
good  families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  oppression,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes  of  impairing  their  ruined 
fortunes,  resorted  thither.  Warmly  attached  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  aniinated  with  all  the  passions  na- 
tural to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long-protractf  d  civil 
war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists,  confirmed  them^  in 
principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  mas- 

•  A.  D.  1651. 
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4or8.  (^  the  death  of  Mathews,  the  last  g^af ernor  D««fd  by  Cr 
welly  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  longer  ox 
the  controul  of  authority,  hurst  out  with  violence.  I'hey  forced  Sir 
Wiliatn  Berkeley  to  quiv  his  retirement;  they  tinaniEiMnlsly  elected 
him  governor  of  the  colony;  and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  an  usurped 
authority,  they  holdly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledgu^ 
Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  proclaimed  him  with  all  hia 
titles;  and  the  Vireriiiians  long  boasted,  that  as  they  were  the  last  of 
the  king\  sujsjccts  who  renounced  their  allegiance,  Ihey  were  the 
first  who  returned  to  their  duty.'* 

$  LXVl.  Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in  En- 
gland, no  less  sudden  and  unexpected,  seated  Charles  on  the  throoe 
of  his  ancestors,  and  saved  them  from  the  severe  chastiseaieol  to 
which  their  premature  declaration  in  his  favour  must  have  exposed 
them.  On  receiving  the  iirst  account  of  this  event,  the  joy  vaA  ex- 
ultation .of  the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded.  1  hese,  how* 
ever,  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Gracious  but  introductlve  prp» 
fessions  of  esteem  and  good  will  were  the  only  rettim  made  I7 
Charles  to  loyalty  and  services,  which  in  their  own  estimation  were  so 
distinguished  that  no  recoin|>ensc  was  beyond  what  they, might  claiat 
If  the  kigg's  neglect  and  ingratitude  disappointed  aU  the  sangiuaB 
hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  past  coo^ 
'duct,  the  spirit  which  influenced  parliament  in  its  commercial  delib- 
erations opcited  a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their 
future  situation.  In  framing  regulations  for  the  encouragement  oC 
trade,  which  during  the  convulsions  of  civil  war, and  amidst  coutiii* 
val  fluctuations  in  government,  had  met  with  such  obstructioo  that 
it  declined  in  every  qttarter;  the  House*  of  Commons,  idktead  of 
granting  the  colonies  that  relief  w^ich  they  expected  from  the  re- 
straints in  their  commerce  by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  not 
only  adopted  all  their  ideas  concerning  this  branch  of  legislation,  bai 
extended  them  farther.  This  produced  the  act  qfnavigation^  the  most 
important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute*book  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  Englisb  commerce.  By  it,  besides  several  momentous 
articles  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
commodities  should  be  imported  into  any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English  or  plan- 
tation buiti,  whereof  the  master  and  three«fourths  of  the  manoei^ 
shall  be  English  subjects,  und^r  pain  of  forfeiting  ships  and  goods; 
that  none  but  natural-bom  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturaEz- 
ed,  shall  exercise  the  occupation  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  Eng- 
lish settlement,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chatties;  that 
no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, •ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dy- 
ing, of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped 
from  them  to  any  other  country  but  England;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond,  with  one  surety,  shall  be 
given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  specific  sum  pn^rtional  to 
the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed  by  themf  The  productions  sub- 
jected to  this  restriction  are  distinguished  in  the  language  of  com* 
merce  and  finance,  by  the  name  otenumeraied  commotMcti  and  as 
industry  in  its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have 
been  successively  added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  saoae  re- 
stQdnt«t    Soon  after,  the  act  of  navigatioD  waa  extebded,  and  addi- 
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tfonal  te&traints  were  imposed,  by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  th^ 
Importation  of  any  European  commodity  into  the  c6loiiiesi  but  what 
was  laden  in  England,  in  Yessels  tiavigatcd  and  manned  as  the  act  of 
iiavigation  required.  More  efTcctual  provision  was  made  by  this  law 
for  exacting  Ihc  penaltiesno  which  the  transgressors  of  the  act  of  na- 
vigation were  subjected;  and  the  principles  of  policy,  on  which  the 
vanous  regulations  contained  in  both  statutes  arc  founded,  were  open* 
ly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantationB  beyond  seas  are  irt* 
habited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
firmer  dependance  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial  and  ad* 
vantageous  uhto  it,  in  the  farther  employment  and  increase  of  £ng« 
lish  snipping  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  EngUiih  woollen 
and  other  mamifsictures  and  commodities;  and  in  making  England  a 
staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  of 
the  commodtiiest>f  ether  countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  cf 
them;  \i\d  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of 
theif  plantations  to  themselves.*  In  prosccutipn  of  those  favourite 
'maxims,  the  English  legislature  proceeded  a  step  farther.  As  the 
€^t  of  navigation  had  left  thQ  people  of  the  colonies  at  liberty  to  ex- 
port the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  plantation  to  anothef 
wkhout  pa3dng  any  duty,t  it  subjected  them  to  a  tax  equivalent  to 
what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  in  England.) 

$  LXY II.  By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to 
England  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  with  Its  colonies,  and  of  shut* 
ting  up  every  other  channel  into  which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  per- 
fected and  reduced  into  complete  system.  On  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic these  regulations  have  been  extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been  considered  as  the  great  charter  d 
national  commerce,  to  which  the  present  state  is  indebted  for  all  ils 
opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have  been  execrated  as  a 
code  of  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illiberality  of  mercantile  ideas, 
than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wildom.  'Which  of  these  opi» 
nions  is  bes^  founded,  I  shall  examine  at  large  in  another  part  of  this, 
work.  But  m  writing  the  history  of  the  English  settlements  in  Ame* 
rica,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  observe  a 
perpetual  exertion,  on  the  pi(rt  of  the  mother  country,  to  enforce  and 
extend  them;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,'ei»deavours  no  lessuix-^ 
vemittiog,  to  elqde  or  to  obstruct  their  operation* 

$  LXVIIl.  Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Virginia^ 
and  its  effects  begun  to  be  felt:  when  the  colony  remonstrated  against 
it  as  a  grievance,  and  petitioned  earnestly  for  relief.  But  the  com- 
mercial ideas  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly 
with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead  of  listening  with  a  ^vourable 
ear  to  ttieir  application^,  they  laboured  assiduously  to  carry  the  act 
into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose,  ihsti  uctions  were  issued  to 
ffce  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers, 
and  small,  vessels  appointed  to  cruise  dn  the  coast.  The  Virginians, 
seeing  no  prospect*of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set  theni'* 
selves  to  evade,  and  found  means,  notwithsundinp;  the  vigilance  with 
which  they  were  watched,  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson^s  river. 
EVnboldeoed  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  ool^ny, 
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some  veteran 'soldiers  if  ho  had  senred  under  Cromvrell,*  mad  hmi 
been  banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  tlienM^vtt» 
masters  of  the  country,  and  of  asserting  its  independence  on  Eng- 
land. This  rash  project  was*  discovered  bj  one  of  their  assockles, 
and  disconcerted  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
Bui  the  spirit  of  discontent,  though  repressed,  wasnot  ffklingtitaked. 
Every  day  something  o^urred  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it  As  it  is 
iR^ith  extreme  difficulty  that  commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, tobacco,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  vatee, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  sciid  it  all  to  one  market.  It  was  some 
time  before  England  could  furnish  them  regularly  fiiH  assortments 
of  those  necessary  articles,  without  which  the  industry  of  the'coloof 
•could  not  be  carried  on,  or  its  prosperity'secured.  Encouraged  by 
the  symptoms  of  general  langour  and  despondency  which  this  <kH 
ciining  state  of  the  cQlony  occasioned,  the  Indians  seated  towards  tke 
heuus  of  the  rivers  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  setdbments, 
and  then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  coontry.— 
Unexpected  as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  wbo'ditriBg  a 
long  period  had  lived  in  friendship  with  the  Einglish,  a  measure  ta- 
ken by  the  king  seems  to  have  excited  ^till  greater  tenor  aoioog  the 
most  opulent  people  of  the  colony.  Charles  had  imprudently  iauUH- 
ed  the  example  of  his  father,  by  g^ranting  such  large  tracta  of  had 
in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courtiersi  as  tended  to  unsettle  die  ^s- 
tribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the  title  of  tke. 
most  ancient  pfanters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  queftiotiable.t 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  tf- 
fected  every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  w«i 
wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  acu  Imt  wome 
leader  qualined  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  operations.^ 

$LXIX.  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  cc^ooel 
of  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been  settled  in  Vir^nia  ooly  three 
years,  he  acquired,  b^  popular  manners,  an  insinuatingjaddreaa,  and 
the  consideration  derived  from  having  been  regularly  trained  in  &- 
gland  to  the  profession  of  law,  such  general  eateem,  that  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  council  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  colony.  B^con  was  ambitious,  eloquent, 
daring,  and,  prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to  redress  the  repubfic 
'  wrongs,  or  allured  by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  distinction  and 
power,  he  mingled  with  the  malcontents,  and  hj  his  bold  harangves 
and  confident  promises  of  removing  crtl  their  grievances,  he  inflamed 
ibem  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Indians  waa  the  calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused 
the  governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelliiig 
the  mvasions  of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  num- 
bers assembled,  -and  chose  Bacon  to  their  general.  He  applied  to 
the  governor  for  a  commissi6n,  confirming  Uiis  elecUon  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  offered  to  march  instantly  against  the  common  enemy. 
Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  po^^ession  of  supreme  command  to 
high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  statical,  considered  thb  tmnnl* 
tdary  armament  as  on  open  insult  to  his  authority,  and  soapected 
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Itel,  under  sfMioas  appearancesy  Bacon  copocj^d  naoat  dangavooa 
desigoft.  UawUliDgy  hawever,  to  eive  farther  proTOcation  to  an  m- 
cenaed  multitude^  by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  denuiipded,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  ly  gociatei  in  order  to  gahi  time;  and  it  was  not 
lentil  be  foiuid  all  endeavours  to  soothe  them  inefTectiial,  that  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  gsquiring  them,  in  the  king>  naose,  under  the 
pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  ^  disperse^ 
.  But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  Csr  as  rendered 
it  impos^bie  to  recede  with  honour,  or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only 
resolution  that  i*einained,  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  his  followers,  be  marehed  rapidly  to  James-town,  and  sur- 
rounding the  house  where  the  governor  and  council  were  assembled, 
de mangled  the  commission  for  which  he  bad  formerly  applied. 
Berk/eley,  with  the  proud  indignant  spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining 
the  •  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  and 
ealmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  m  ere  point- 
Ad  against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose  power  they  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission,  consti- 
luting  Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  by  their  en- 
treaties prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  his  troops 
retired  in  triumph.  Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by  his  ^- 
parture  from  the  dread  of  present  danger,  when,  by  a  transition  not 
unusual  in  feeble  minds,  presumptuous  boldness  succeeded  to  ex- 
cessive fear.  The  commission  granted  .to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be 
null,  having  been  extorted  by  force:  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
bis  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  standard,  and  tbe  militia 
ordered  to  arm,  and  to  join  the  governor. 

^LXX.  Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of 
base  and  treacherous,  Bacon,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  to^ 
wards  the  Indian  country,  instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced 
with  all  his  forces  to  James*town.  The  govetnor^  unable  to  resitC 
such  a  numerous  body,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  across  the  |>ay  io* 
Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the  cotmsellors  accompa* 
nied'him  thither,  others  retired  to  their  own  plantations^  Upon  the 
flight  of  .Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the 
ihime  of  civil  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and 
Bacon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontroulled  power.  But 
as  he  was  sensible  that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  submit  with 
patience  tp  authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he 
endeavoured  to  found  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  by  obtaining 
the  Action  of  the  people's  approbation.  With  this  view  he  called 
together  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  in  the  colony^  and  having 
prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority, and  to  resist  every  enemy  that  should  oppose  it,  he  from  that 
tim?  considered  his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established. 

$LXXI.  Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces,  nuide 
inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony,  where  Bacon's  authority 
'  was  recognised.  Several  sharp  conflicts  happened  with  various  sue-  * 
cess.  James-town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  tho  best  cultivated 
districts  in  the  province  were  laid  waste,  sometimes  by  one  partyl 
.  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was  not  by  his  own  exertions 
that  the  governor  hoped  to. terminate  the  contest.  He  bad  earlf 
transmitted  an  aCcput  of  the  transaction^  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and 
demanded  tfuch  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  te  q«m  the 
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iof ttrgeiitS)  whom  h%  represented  as  so  exasperated  faf  Uie  teitralBil 
impesed  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  impatient  to  shake  off  ^ 
depend^ce  on  the  parent  state.  Charles  alarii)ed  at  a  comtnocioa 
no  less  dangerous  than  unexpected,  and  sc^icitou^  to  matnt»B  las 
authority  over  a  colony,  the  vidue  of  which  wasdaity  increasiai^  aod 
more  fully  under;&tood,  speedily  despatched  »  small  squadron^  intk 
such  a  number  of  regular  troops  ^  Berkeley  had  required.  Baeot 
and  his  followers  received  information  of  this  armament,  but  wen- 
not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They  boldly  determined  to  oppose 
^  it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty 
and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William  Berkeley  as 
enemies,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  grie- 
vknces  before  the  sovereign.*     • 

$  LXXII.  But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  mrBosity 
to  involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,t  an  ereni  hap- 
pened, which  quieted  the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
been  excited.  Bacon,  when  ready  to  take  the  field,  sickoaed  and 
died.  None  bf  his  followers  possessed  such  talents,  or  were  so 
much  the  dbjects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as  entitled  then  to 
aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to  conduct 
and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided;  ttutBai 
distrust  accompanied  this  universal  despondency;  all  began  to  wish 
for  an  accommodation;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  ^  WiUiaa 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  govetn- 
ment,  on  obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the  annals  of  Virgituai 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bacon^n  rebellion.  During  sevta 
months  this  daring  leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal 
governor  was  shut  up  in  a  remote  and  ilNpeopled  comer  of  it.  What 
were  the  real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  what 
length  he  intended  to  carry  his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in^  con* 
merce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  in  the  scanty  ma* 
'  teriaU  from  which  we  derive  our  infoniuition  with  respect  to  this 
transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that  of  othejr  ad* 
venturers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly  by  events; 
and  accordingly  as  they  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views  and 
requisitions  would  have  been  exteikded  or  circumscribed. 

§liXXIIL  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  be  was  reinstated  in 
his  oCEce,  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  1^ 
thcLr  advice  and  authority  public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be 
perfectly  established.  Though  this  assembly  n^et  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter the  death  of  Bacon,  wliile  the  memory  of  reciprocal  injuries  was 
still  recent,  and  when^the  passions  excited  by  such  a  fierce  contest 
had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a 
moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party,  in  civil  war. 
tfo  man  suffered  capitally;  a  small  number  wero  subjected  to  fines; 
others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust;  aod 
with  those  exceptions,  the  promise  of  general  indemnity  was  con- 
firmed by  law.  Soon  after,  Bei*keley  was  recalled,  and  CoJonel 
Jefferys  was  appointed  his  successor.  * 

$LXXIV.  From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  there  is 
scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  A. 
feace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians.    Under  several  successive 
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gmrernorsi  admiiiistnidon  was  Carried  oo  in  the  colony  with  the  tame 
arbitrary  spirit  ttiat  distinguished  the  latter  years  of  Charles  IL  and 
the  precipitate  counsels  ot  James  11.  The  Virginians,  with  a  con* 
stitution  wt)icb»  lu  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed  hardly 
any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  S3ratem  of  policy  is 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation 
of  the  oppi  eased,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under 
severe  penalties,  prohibited  them  from  speaking  disrespectfully  ot 
the  governor,  or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  writing  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  colony.*  Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their 
commerce  were  felt  as  an  intc^eraMe  grievance,  and  nourished  in 
secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  ac- 
quired a  greater  degree  of  acrimony.  But  notwithstanding  those 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  continued  to  increase.  The 
use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe;  and  though  it 
had  fallen  considerably  in  price  the  extent  of  demand  compensated 
that  diminution,  and  by  giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  tlie  planters  diffused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  Revolution  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty  thousand,!  and  in 
the  course  of  twenty* eight  years  its  population  had  been  more  tkan 
double.t  * 
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$  I.  WHEN  James  I.  in  the  year  one  thouaasd  iA%  koadred  and 
six,  made  that  magnificent  partition,  which  haa  been  aieBticMied,  oC 
a  Tast  region  in  North  America,  extending  from  ttie  thirtf-fcmrth  la 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitnde^  bettreen  two  trading  compantea  of 
his  su<>}ects,  he  established  the  reridetice  of  the  one  in  Loiulor*,  aad 
of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The  former  was  authoHsed  to  settfta  in 
the  southern,  and  the  ktter  in  the  northern  part  of  this  tenitory,  then 
distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia*  This  amagcnMm 
seems  to  hare  been  formed  upon  the  idea  of  aome  apocoiativo  itfia- 
er,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  sptrit  of  industry,  by  fixing  the  seat  ef 
one  branch  of  the  tradi  that  was  now  to  be  tipened,  on  the  east  ooaat 
oif  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  west  But  London  posaesaas 
such  advantages  of  situation,  thiCt  the  commercial  weidtk  and  activity 
of  England  bare  always  centered  in  the  ca{»tal  At  the  beghirang  cNf 
the  last  century,  the  superiority  of  the  metropolis  in  both  these  re- 
spects  was  so  great,  that  though  the  powers  and  pririlegea  mnfcrred 
by  the  king  on  the  two  trading  companies  were  precise^  ibe  saae» 
the  adventurers  settled  in  Plymouth  felt  for  short  of  those  in  London, 
In  the  vigour  and  success  of  their  efforts  towards  aocompliahiRg  tlia 
purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the  operations  of  the  PiymooA 
company  were  animated  1^  the  public-spirited  2eal  of  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  smat 
other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and  UBbt» 
tunatei 

$  II.  The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  uken  by  the 
Spaniards  *  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  a  fee- 
ble settlement  was  made  at  Sagahadoc;  but,  on  account  of  Ihe  rigour 
of  the  climate,  was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  te- 
ther was  attempted  than  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pi- 
tiful traffic  with  the  natives  for  skins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessals 
equipped  for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by  captain  Smith,  whose 
name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of 
Virginia.  The  adventure  was  prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  fats 
ardent  enterprising  nund  could  not  confine  its  attention  toobjectaso 
unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a  trading  voyage.  He  enptoyed 
a  part  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  coast,  and  delineating  its  bays  aad 
harbours.  On  hi^  return,  he  laid  .a  map  of  it  before  Prince  Cbaries, 
and  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  discoverers,  painted  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  country  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  the 
young  prince,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should  be 
called  New  England;!  a  name  which  effaced  that  of  Virglma,  and 
by  which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

5  III.  The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith,  as  w«U  as 
the  success  of  his  voyage,  seem  tb*  have  encouraged  private  adven- 
turers to  prosecute  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  great- 
er briskness;, but  d.id  not  inspire  the  languislang  company  of  Pfy- 
mouth  with  such  vigour  as  to  nsake  any  new  attempt  towaMa  eattyb- 
lishing  a- permanent  colony  ti»ere.  Something  more  than  the  pros- 
pect of  distant  gain  to  themselves,  or  of  future  advantages  td  thdr 
country,  was  requisite,  in  order  to  induce  men  to  abandon  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  to  migrate  to  another  part  of  the  globe,  and  eadura 
innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  ood  in  an  imeulti- 
vated  land,  covered  with  wood^  or  oeeupiod  by  lereo  aad  tosCile 
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tnbNt^fttv^ipes*  Bot  what  meMaileotion  to  pn«at»  enofamieiit  or 
to  nilioiifti  uttlitf  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  operatioa 
of  a  higher  principlo.  'Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a  great 
body  cl.the  people  a  apirit  tkij^  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoun- 
teriog  the  dangers,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hith- 
erto rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonisation  in  that  part  of 
America  allotiytsd  to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  various  set- 
tlements in  New  England  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit* 
as  in  the  course  of  our  oarrative  we  ahali  discern  its  influence  ming- 
ling in  all  their  transactions^  and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the 
cbiu*acterof  the  people^  as  well  as  to  their  instiiutions,  both  civil  and 
ecckaiastical,  it  becomes  oacessary  to  trace  iu  *rise  and  progresa 
with  attention  and  accuracy. 

$  IV.  When  -the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off  its  yok^f 
and  to  withdraw  from  its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of 
their  separation  was  various*  Wherever  reformation  was  suddeoi 
and  carried  on, by  the  people  without  authority  from  their  rulers,  or 
in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  violent  and  total.  Every  part  of 
ihe  ancient  fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  different  system,  not  only 
with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  government,  and  the  external 
rites  of  worahip,  was  established.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abilitiei, 
leami/)g,  md  austerity  of  manners,  had  acouired  liigh  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  4br  this 
plan  of  thorough  reformation.  He  exhibited  s  model  of  that  puro 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  he  approved  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  ita  institutions,  and  still 
Bkore  their  repugnancy  to  those  of  th^  Popish  church,  were  so  much 
admired  by  all  the  stricter  reformers,  that  it  was  copied,  with  some 
small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  .the  republic  of  the  United  Provuicea, 
in.  the  dominions  of  the  house  oJF  Brandenburgb,  in  those  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from  the 
church  of  Rome  were  taken  with  grejiter  deliberation,  and  regulati^d 
by  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  i^upreme  magistrate,  the  separation 
was  not  so  wide.  Of  all  the  relbrmed  churches,  that  of  England  has 
deviated  least  from  the  ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capri- 
cious spirit  of  Henry  VIll.  who,  thcAigh^he  disclaimed  the  suprenui* 
cy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  See,  checked  innovations  in  doc- 
trine or  worship  during  his  reign.  When  hia  son  ascended  the 
throne*  and  the  Proteatant  religion  was  established  by  law,  the  cau- 
tious prudence  ot  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of  those 
who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be  re* 
cognized  as  the  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conformably  to 
M^e  doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment and  the  mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy 
IB  England  waa  incorporated  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom* 
and  constituted  a  memb^  of  the  legislature,  archbishops  and  bish* 
ops,  with  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of -ecclesiastics  subject  to  them, 
,  were  continued  according  to  ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  digni- 
ty and  jurisdiction.  The  peculiar  vestments  in  which  the  clergy  per* 
foraned  their  sacred  functions,  bowip'g  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling 
at'  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  with  several  other 
rites  to  whicb  loog  usage  had  accustomed  the  people^  ^nd  which 
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fitile  hsd  reAdei^ed  renerAbte,  were  «(iU  vetAhtdl.  BiK  IbOQgli  Fs^ 
Mtnent  ei^joiifed  the  ot>9ervanee  of  theee  cere«M>ni«d  ufider 'voty  se* 
Vere  penalties,*  several  of  the  more  zetlous  elei^  entritAiocd  acrs* 
*plc8  with  respect  to  the  lawfulnesaof  complying  with  this  li^junctioDr 
ttnd  the  vigilante  and  amhorilf  of  Cranmer  and  RkUey  wiih  diffici^ 
Mved  their  infatit  church  from  the  dtvgraee  of  %  achism  on  Uus  ac' 
cotfnt. 

$  V.  On  the  actesatdn  of  Manr,  the  furiotta  seal  with  which  she 
persecuted  alt  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  relbroiert  forced 
many  emihent  prutestants^  laymen  as  well  aa  eccleaiasiica)  to  se^ 
kh  asylum  on  the  continent.  Franefort,  Ge»eTft,  Braaili  aad  BtnM* 
Buri^,  reteived  thein  with  affectionate  hospitality  aa  auiT^rera  in  the 
cause  of  truths  and  the  magistrates  permitted  them  to  assemble  bf 
tiiemseWes  for  religious  worship.  The  exiles  who  to^k  op  their  re-' 
flidence  io  the  tWo  former  cities,  modelled  their  little  coDgregatlaas 
fc^co^din^  to  the  ideas  of  Caitrin,  and^  with  a  spidt  natural  to  meB  Ib 
their  Situation,  eagerly  adopted  institution*  which  appeared  to  be  £ar- 
ther  k^moved  from  the  superstitions  of  popery  thaa  those  of  tbeb 
<yWn  chui'ch*  They  returned  to  England  as  appn  a$  EUiaabeth  re-es- 
tablished the  protestant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  aotipadiy 
to  the  opinions  and  practices  of.  that  chorch,  by  wbick  they  had  beea 
ot>pressed,  but  with  a  strong  attachment  to  ttot  mode  of  worahq»  le 
irbich  they  had  been  for  some  years  accustomed.  As  tliey  wei«  re- 
eeired  by  therr  countrymen  ^ith  the  iFcneratioii  due  to  ooiileaaof% 
they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived  from  that  opinion,  m  order  to 
detain  ftuch  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  a*  might  bring  it  near^ 
tr  to  the  Mioidard  of  pmity  in  foreign  ohurches.  Some  of  the  queei/s 
Itiost  cotifidential  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  toco-operate  with 
them  in  this  measure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to  tke  tncli- 
tftitions  of  th^  one,  or  the  sentimenta  of  the  other  Fond  of  pomp 
■nd  Ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age«  to 
•tudy  religious  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  father,  such 
Confidence  in  her  own  understanding,  that  she  nerer  doubted  her  ca- 
ducity to  judge  and  decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute  be- 
tweeo  contending  sects,!  &be  chose  to  act  according  to  her  own  idc^ 

•  2  and  3d  Edw.  VI.  c.  1. 
•  t  Of  the  high  idea  which  Elizabeth  entertained  with  respect  to  her  own  so* 
perior  skill  in  theology*  as  well  as  the  haughty  ton<r  in  which  she  dictated  to 
her  Kul^ects  what  they  ou}<ht  to  believe,  we  hare  a  striking  picture  in  ber 
speech  at  the  close  of  ihe  parliunnent,  A  D.  1585.— •''Ouf  ihinj^  I  may  not  orsr- 
skip.  Religion,  the  grouod  on  which  all  otlier  matters  ought  to  uke  root,  aad 
tieing  corrupted,  may  mar  all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  some  fauH-6aden 
with  the  order  of  the  clergy,  which  so  m^y  <iMike  a  sUu»der  to  myself,  and  to  tbe 
eburefa,  whose  over  ruler  God  hath  made  me,  whose  negligence  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, if  any  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  suffered-  rhus  much  1  must  say, 
that  some  faults  and  negligences  mu&t  grow  and  be,  as  in  all  other  great 
charges  it  happenetht  and  what  vocation  witliout?  AU  Which,  if  you  my  lords 
of  tlie  clergy  do  nut  amend,  I  mean  to  depose  you.  Look  ye,  tfaere^re,  weH  to 
your  charges.  Tbt«  may  be  amended  without  needless  or  open  .esetamatioBS. 
I  am  supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philosophical.  I  must  yield  this 
to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  lew  (that  be  not  professors)  have  read  more.  And  I 
need  not  tell  you,  ttiat  tarn  not  so  simple  that  I  understand  not,  nor  su  forget* 
All  that  I  remember  not;  and  yet,  amidst  my  many  voluoies,  I  hope  God*s  book 
hath  not  been  my  setdomest  lectures,  in  which  we  find  tliat  which  by  reason  aH 
oui;ht  to  believe.  |  see  many  over4>old  With  God  Almi^ty,  roaldiig  too  many 
subtle  scannings  of  bis  blessed  will.  The  presuaptkin  is  so  great  that  1  su^ 
wsttulcrit.^'^tc,     D^Bwcs's  Journal,  ^33S. 
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tvhieh  l«d  tier  rtcfaer  to  afiproach  Dearer  to  the  cliurcli  of  Bo«e,  in  tb* 
pArade  of  extemal  worship,  than  to  wUlen  the  breach  by  aboli«hiii|| 
any  rite  already  established*  An  act  of  Parliament^  in  the  first  y«9tf 
t»f  her  reig^  not  only  required  an  exact  conformity  to  the  mode  6( 
worship  prescribed  in  the  service  book^  under  noost  rigorous  penal^ 
ties,  but  empowered  the  qtieen  to  enjoin  the  obseriraiKe  of  such  ad« 
<)itional  ceremonies  as  miglu  tend,  in  her  opinion,  to  render  tlie  pub« 
Mc  exercises  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifying.f 
•  $  VL  The  adirocates  for  a  farther  reibrmatioRi  notwithstanding  this 
cruel  disappointment^  the  sangtiine  hopes  with  which  they  returned 
to  their  native  oouiHry,  did  net  reltnqi^ish  their  design.  They  dis^*- 
seminated  their  opinion^  with  gi%«t  industry  among  the  people.—^ 
They  extolled  the  purity  of  Ibreigo  ^churches,  and  inveighed  against 
the  superstitioos  practices  with  which  religion  was  dciiled  in  theiv 
own  church*  In  vain  did  the  defenders  of  the  established  system  rep* 
resent  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were  ia  theniseives  thing* 
perfectly  indUf^'ent,  which,  from  long  usage,  were  viewed  with  re- 
Terence;  and,  by  their  impression  «pon  the  senses  and  imaginiitioiii 
tended  not  onty  to  fix  tlw  att^ttion,  but  to  affect 4.he  heart,  and  to  wi^mi 
it  with  devout  and  wmthf  sentimentsr.  The  Puritans  (for  by  that 
name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  cnjoinid  by  the  act 
of  uni6>rmity  were  distingnlshftd)  midntained,  that  the  rites  in  ques« 
tion  were  inventions  of  n^n,  superadnkd  in  the  simple  and  reasonable 
service  required  in  the  word  of  Qod;  that  from  the  excessive  solicit* 
ude  with  which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted^  the  multitude  must 
conceive  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  value  aad  importance,  as  might 
induce  them  to  rest  satined  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  reU^ 
gion,  and  to  iawgine  that  external  observances  may  compensate  for 
the  want  of  inward  sanctity;  thsct  ceremonies  which  had  been  lorn 
employed  by  a  societf  manifestly  corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defectSf  a^ad 
CO  seduce  and  fasdiiate  mankind,  ought  now  to  be  rejeoted  as  relies 
oT  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church  which  glorified  in  the 
name  of  Btfwmed. 

$  Vli.  The  people  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  tho 
final  appeal  is  made,  listened  u>  the  ar^nuinenis  of  the  contending  par- 
ties; add  it  is  obvious  to  whicl^  of  them,  men  who  had  lately  behold 
the  superstitioos  spirit  of  popei^.,  and  felt  iu  persecming  rage,  would 
lettd  the  most  favourable  ear.  The  desircf  of  a  farther  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome  spread  wi  !e  through  the  nation.  The  preactsh 
ers  who  contended  for  thl%  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplic^i 
aiid  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their,  order,  or  to  observe  the  cere* 
momes  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  ands^uur^d,  while  the  miuis« 
try  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  tronformity  was  deserted,  and  their 
persons  often  exposed  to  insult.  For  some  time  the  non-conformists 
were  connived  at;  but  as  their  number  and  boldness  increased,  the 
interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians^ 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  tbo 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  ti^e  mild  spirit  of  the  re* 
ligion  Hhich  they  profbssed,  were  in-that  age  little  utnlerstood.  Not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the  sense  now 
ufiixed  to  it«  was  then  unknown.  Every  clvurch  claitned  a  right  td 
employ  the  hand  of  power  for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  t^itirpa* 

*  Kcal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  U  139.  176.        t  ^  EI«.  c.  2.      r^^^^T^ 
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tioa  of  error.  The  laws  oi  her  kingdom  armed  Eltsi^beth  wiUt  \ 
authoiity  for  this  purpose,  and  she  was  abttndantly  disposed  to  ( 
cise  it  with  full  vigour.  Many:of  the  most  eminent  aoftongthe  Puffitan 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  beneficesy  others  were  ixnpriaoiied,  se- 
veral were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death.  But  persecution,  as  usual' 
ly  happens,  instead  of  extinguishing,  inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  m 
height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  waa  deemed 
insuflicient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  estsblished  uoder 
the  title  of  the  high  CBmmisuionfor  ec€ie9kftical  affuirM^  whose  pow»^ 
ers  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or.k»s  hostile  tcr 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanish  inquisitios^  Se- 
veral attempts  were  made  in  the  Hbuse  of  Commona  to  check  these 
arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rag^  of  persecution;  belt 
the  queen  always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  de- 
liver any  opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter  appertaining  solely  to  bcr 
prerogative,  in  a  tone  as  imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used 
by  Henry  VII I.  in  addressing  his  parliaments;  and  so  tam^y 
obsequious  were  the  guardians  of*  the  people's  rights,  that 
they  not  only  obeyed  those  unconstitutional  demands,  but  con- 
sented to  an  act,  by  which  every  person  who  should  absem- himself 
from  church  tluring  a  month  wiis  subjected  to  pnutsbment  by  fine  er 
imprisonment},  and  if  after  conviction  he  did  not,  within  three  moothSy 
renounce  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  conform  to  the  laws,  he  was 
then  obliged  to  adjure  the  reakn;  but  if  he  either  refused  to  comply^ 
with  this  condition,  or  returned  frohi  banishnwnt,  he^  should  be  pi^ 
to  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy/ 

§  Vlll.  By  this  iniquitous  sutute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of 
civil  and  of  religious  liberty,  the  Puritans  were  cut  off  from  any  hope 
of  obtaining  either  reformation  io  the  church  or  indulgence  to  them- 
selves. Exaspera^ted  by  this  Hgorous  treatment;  their  antipathy  to 
the  established  religion  mcreased,  and,  with  the  progress  naUM^  to 
violent  passions,  carried  them  far  beyond  what  was  their  original  aim. 
The  first  Puritans  did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect  to  Uk 
lawfulness  of  episcopal  government)  and  seem  to  have  been  very  on- 
willing  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the  church  of  which  they 
were  members.  But  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her  bosom,  and 
constrained  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  Gk»d,thar 
iollowers  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  fehey  were  oppressed 
with  reverence  or  affection.  Her  government,  her  disciplme,  her  lit- 
ual)  were  examined  with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was  point- 
ed out,  and  every  defect  maguified;  The  more  boldly  any  teacher 
inveighed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listened  to 
with  greater  approbation$  and  the  farther  he  urged  his  disciples  to 
depart  from  such  an  impure  community,  the  more  eagerly  dul  they 
follovk  him.  By  degrees,  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  alt<^therre» 
pugnant  to  those  of  the  established  church,  grained  footing  in  the  aa* 
tion.  The  more  ^ber  and  learned  Puritans  inclined  to  that  form 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian.  Such  as  were  more 
thoroughly  possessed  witii  the  spirit  of  innovation,  however  much 
they  might  approve  the  equality  of  pastors  which  that  system  esub- 
hshes,  reprobated  the  authority  which  it  vests  in  vaiious  judicalori^ 
descending  from  one  to^  another  in  regular  stibordination,  as  incod- 
^fttent  with  Christian  liberty. 
$  IX.  These  wild  notions  flmtUd  for  some  tiiae  in  the  minds  of  the 
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pHfipHcyjmd  ftnuiMd  them  with  maroy  ideal  schemes  of  ecxlesiastical 
policy.*  At  length  Robert  Brown,  a  popular  declaimer  in  high  es- 
timation, reduced  them  to  a  system,  on  whiqh  he  modelled  his  own 
congregation.  He  taught*  that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt, 
and  anticliristians,  its  ministers  not  lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances 
and  sacraments  invalid;  and  therefore  he  prohibited  his  people  to 
hold  communion  with  it  in  any  rehgious.  function.  He  maintained, 
that  a  society  oi  Christians,  uniting  together  to  worship  God,  consti- 
tuted a  church,  possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of 
ha  own  affairs,  independent  of  any  other  society,  and  unaccountable 
to  any  superior;  tliat  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in 
thexhurcb,  nor  poaferred  an  indelible  character;  h\^  that  every  man 
qualified  to  teach  might  be  set  aparf  for  that  office  by  the  election 
of  \\\e  brethren,  and  by  imposition  of  their  hands;  in  like  manner,  by 
their  authority,  he  might  be  discharged  from  that  function^  and  re- 
ducedtothe  rank  of  a  private  chrbtian;  that  every  person,  when  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  a  church,  ought  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
his  faith,  anil  give  evidence  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God; 
and  that  all  the  afi^rs  of  a  church  were  to  be  regulated  by  the.  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  of  its  menibers. 

X.  This  democraticaf  form  of  government,  which  abolished  ull  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  conferred  an  equal  portioti  of 
power  on  every  individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  levelling 
genius  of  fanaticism,  that*  it  was  fontlly  adopted  by  many  as  a  com" 
plete  i^del  of  christian  policy.  From  their  founder,  they  were  .de- 
nominated Brownists;  and  as  the>r  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the 
established  religion  than  those  of  other  separatists,  the  fiercest  storm 
ef  persecution  fell  upon^their  heads*  Many  of  them  were  fined  or 
impri;soned,  and  sofne  put  to  death;  and  though  Brown,  itrith  a  levity 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  among  enthusiasts  whose  vanity 
has  been  soothed  hy  being  recognised  as  heads  of  a  party,  abandoned 
his  dfectples,  conformedto  the  established  religion,  and  accepted  of 
a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continued 
to  spread,  especially  among  persona  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  theylMvere  detected, 
punished  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  a  body  of  themf  weary  of  liv« 
ing  in  a  state  of  continual  danger*and  alarm,  fied  to  Holland,  and  set- 
tled in  Ley  den  under  the  care  of  Mr*  John  Robinson,  their  pastor.-^ 
There  they  resided  for  several  years  unmolested  and  obscure.  But 
many  of  their  aged  members  dying,  and  some  of  the  younger  marry- 
ing into  Dutch  families,  while  their  church  received  no  incrca&e,  ei- 
ther by  recruits  from  England,  or  by  proselytes  gained  in  the  coun*. 
try,  they  i>egan  to  be  afraid;  that  all  their  high  attainments  in  spirit- 
ual knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabeic  of  policy,  which 
they  had  erected,  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  oblivion,  if 
they  remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 

5  XL  Deeply  afiected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event,  which  to  them 
appeared  ^oal  to  the  interest  of  truth,  they  ttiought*  themselves  call- 
ed, in  order  lo  preVent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  \y^here  they 
^might  profess  tmd  propagate  their  opinions  with  greater  success.*— 
America,  in  which  their '  countrymen  were  at  that  time  intent  ob 
planting  colonies,  presented  itself  to  their  thoughts.    They  flattbre^ 
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tbemtelves  with  hopes  of  being  perroittedy  in  that  remote  regioiiy  to 
follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without  disturbance.  The  dangers 
and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants  to  America  has  been 
exposed,  did  not  deter  them.  <<  They  were  well  weaned  (according 
to  their  own  description)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  nioiher 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land."  They  were 
knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  Yirtue  of  which  tbej 
held  themselves  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  whole.  It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  other  men,  whom  small 
things  could  discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  tbero- 
•elves  at  home  again.*  The  first  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to 
secure  the  free  exercise  of  th^ ir  religion. t  For  this  purpose  they 
applied  to  the  king,  and  though  James  refused  to  give  them  any  ex- 
plicit assurance  of  toleration,  they  seem  to  have  obtained  froai  him 
some  protnise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  demean 
themselves  quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  accomplish  their  favour- 
ite scheme,  that  rel3^ing  on  this  precarious  security,  they  began  to 
negotiate  with  the  Virginian  conipanv  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the  • 
.  limits  of  their  patent,  f^xis  they  easily  procured  from  a  society  de- 
sirous of  encouraging  migration  to  a  vast  country,  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  occupied  only  a  few  spots. 

$  XII.  After  the  utmost  effbrts,  their  preparations  fell  feir  short  cl 
what  was  requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony4 
A  hundred  and  twenty  persons  sailed  from  England  in  a  single  ship 
on  this  arduous  undertaking.  The  place  of  their  destniatioo  was 
Hudson's  river,  where  they  intended  to  settle:  but  their  captain  hav- 
ing been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a 
scheme,  which  they  afterwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  colony 
there,  carried  them  so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in 
America  which  they  made  wdsj  Cape  Cod.§  They  were  now  ooton^ 
ly  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to 
them,  but  beyond  those  of  the  company  from  which  they  ddnved 
their  right  The  season^  however,  was  so  far  advanced,  and  sickness 
raged  so  violently  among  njen  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  t 
long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessary  to  lake  up  their  abode  there. 
After  exploring  the  coast,  they  chose  for  their  station  a  place  now 
belonging  to  flie  province  of  Massachusetts  tfay,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect  to  that  company, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves  situated.^ 

$  XIII.  Ko  season  could  be  more  unfavotfrable  to  settlement  than 
that  in  which  the  cotony  landed.  The  winter  which  from  the  predom- 
inance of  cold  in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  In  paral- 
Jcl  latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  was  already  set  in;  and  tliey  were 
slenderly  provided  with  what  was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsis- 
tence, under  a  clirftate  considerably  more  severe  than  tliat  for  which 
they  had  made  preparaiion.  Above  one  half  of  them  was  cut  off  be- 
fore the  return  of  spring  by  diseases  or  by  famine,  the  survivors,  in- 
stead of  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
were  compelled  to  take  arm's  against  the  savagesi  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence,  which  raged  in  America 
the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  oBT  so  great  a  number  of  the 

•  Hutchin80n*s  Hist.  Massach.  p.  4.        f  ^^^8.        ♦  Scptcmlier  6, 1620. 
%  November  11.         f  Hobard^s  Pres.  Sute«  p.  3,  Cotton's  MagAAlivp*  t 
Hutcbioson'ft  Eiist/p.  3.  etc.  r^ . 
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nttiteit)  tfatt  they  were  quickly  repulscii  and  bumbled*  The  {>rivh> 
iege  of  pruiessuig  their  own  opinions,  and  ot  being  governed  by  lawt 
of  their  own  traming,  afiV^rdca  consolation  to  the  colonists  fimidst  aU 
their  dangers  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  waa 
the  s«me  with  that  .which  they  hud  established  in  Holland.  TKeir 
uystcn)  of  civil  government  was  founded  on  thos^  ideas  of  the  natur^ 
equality  airxwg  men,  to  which  f  eir  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accui* 
tomed  them.  Every  freeman,  vvho  was  a  member  of  the  churchy  waa 
admitted  into  the  supreme  legislative  body.  The  laws  of  England 
were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence^  though  with  som^ 
diversity  in  the  punishments  iiiflicted  upon  crimes,  bori*owed  from 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor and  some  assistants,  who  wert  elected  annually  by  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  legislative  assembly*  So  far  their  institutions  appear,  to 
be  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But  it  waa 
a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the  scrip* 
tures  contained  a  complete  system,  not  only  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  of  civil  wisdom  anu  j>oiity;  and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is  there  ret 
corded,  they  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conduct,  from 
>vhat  happened  among  men  in  a  very  different  state.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  wild  notion^  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imita^ 
lion  of  the  primitive  christians,  threw  all  th^r  property  into  a  com* 
tnon  stock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family,  carried  on  every  work 
of  industry  by  their  joint  labour  for  public  behoof.f  But,  however  this 
resolution  might  evidence  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  colony.  The  same  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  com* 
munity  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had  formerly  been  experienc- 
ed in  Virginia;  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  relinquish'  what, 
was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  t^he  affairs  cyf 
men.  But  though  they  built  a  smalltown,  and  surrounded  it  with 
such  a  fence  as  afforded  sufficient  security  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Indians,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles 
were  so  unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scan- 
ty, that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  people  belonging  to  the  settlement 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred.^  During  some  years  they  appear  not 
to  have  acquired  right  by^  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  territory 
which  they  had  occupied.  At  length  they  obtained  a  grant  of  pro- 
perty £rom  the  council  of  the  New  Plymouth  company,^  but  were 
never  iocurpoi^ied  as  a  body  politic  by  any  royal  charter.H  Unlike 
all  other  settlements  in  America,  this  colony  musi  be  considered 
merely  as  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  its  members  to  recognise  the  authority  of  laws,  and  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  framed  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In  this 
state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble  community,  until  it  waa 
united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate* 

$  XIV.  The  original  company^f  Plymouth  haying  done  nothing 
effectual  towards  estaliiishing  any  permanent  settlement  in  America, 
James  ,i.  in  tKc  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued^a 
new  charter  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 

*  Chslmers'  AnnaU,  p.  87.  f  Chalmers'  AnosK  P-  89.  DougUs's  Sumnary, 
I.  p.  370.  %  Chalmers*  AnnaU,  p.  97.         ^  f630.  f  Chalmen'  An- 
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and  several  other  persons  of  distinction  in  liis  coart,  bf  which  he 
conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  territory  in  America,  siill  more  ex- 
tensive than  what  has  been  granted  to  the  fornier  patentees,  incor* 
porating  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies  there,,  witk 
powers  and  jurisdiction  similar  to  those  contained  in  his  charters 
to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society  vas 
tlistipguished  by  the  name  of  the  Gtand  Courtcil  of  Plf  mouth  for 
planting  atid  governing  New  England.  What  considerations  of  pub- 
lic utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertakinig  tm 
persons  apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it«  or  what  pros* 
pect  of  private  advantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  infor- 
mation wG  receive  from  contemporary  writers  does  not  enable  us  ts 
-determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  expecutions  of  both  were  cfisap- 
pointed;  and  after  many  schemes  and  arrangements,  all  the  attempts 
of  the  new  associates  towards  colonisation  proved  unsuccestfuL 

§  XV.  New  England  muat  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same 
C'iuses  which  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Browni.su  had  not 
continued  to  operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  persecution  ta 
which  Puritans  of  every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their  oump 
ber  and  zeal  daily  increased.  As  they  now  despaired  of.  obtaimog 
in  their  own  country  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted 
igainst  their  sect,  many  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward?  some  other 
place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  profess  their  own  opinions  with 
impunity.  From  the  tranquility  which  their  brethren  had  hitherts 
enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  desired  asylum 
in  New  England;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non-confomutt 
minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several  gen* 
tlemen  who  had  imbibed  Puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
colony  thither.  They  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  all  the 
territory,  e:|^ending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of  the  river 
Meriimack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  in  breadthi 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Ocean.*  Zealous  as  the  pro* 
prietors  were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly 
perceived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  population  of  such  to 
immense  region,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more 
«pulent  co-pftrtners.f 

Of  these  they  found,  without  difficulty,  a  suffident  number^  cfaiefiy 
in  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in  the  commercial  and  other  m- 
dustrious  walks  of  life,  who  had  opeUly  joined  the  sect  of  the  Pnti* 
tans,  or  secretljr  favoured  their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers, 
with  the  caution  natural  to  men  convcrsaat  in  business,  entertained 
doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  foundmg  a  colony  on  the  basis  of 
a  grant  from  a  private  company  of  patentees,  who  might  convey  a 
right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  Aot  confier  jurisdiction,  or  the 
privilege  of  governing  that  society  whieh  they  ha<l  in  conteroplatioii 
to  establish.^  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that  such  powers 
could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these,  and  Charles  granted  thcvc 
request,  with  a  facility  which  ap|^ars  astonishing,  when  we  consi- 
der the  principles  and  views  of  uic  men  who  were  suitors  for  the 
Avour. 

$  XVI.  Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  polldcal  wis* 
dom,  but  its  instructions  are  communicated  sfowly.  Although  the 
experience  of  above  twenty  years  might  have  UUght  the  English 

•  March  19, 1627.  f  ^ca*  Hist,  of  New  p^hJhf^ 
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^  itttprtpntiy  of  committing  the  g;oTernment  of  ftettt^ioentt  in 
Attierida  to  exclusive  corporations  resident  i»  Europe,  neither  the 
king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so  much  by  what  passed  before 
ihey*  eye^  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas  beyond  those  adopteii  hf 
Jsnfies,  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonisation.  The  (Character  qf 
Charles  t.  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  b)r  hU 
father  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  and  to  the  council  «>f  t'ly^ 
mouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  incorporated  as  a  body  poIitMPi 
and  their  right  to  the  territory^  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  being  confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were  empow- 
ered to  dispose  of  the  lands,*  and  to  govern  the  people  who  shoiUd 
nettle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  i>f  the  company,  and  hlft  as- 
nistants,  were  named  by  the  crown:  the  right  of  electmc  their  tuc^ 
cessors  was  vested  in  the  -members  of  the  oorporatioin.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  his  assistantt}  that  of 
legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  wlio  might  make  statutes  and 
Orders  for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  incoosistcnt  with  the  lav^ 
of  England,  ana  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  according  to  the 
com*ae  of  other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to 
be  held  b)r  the  same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  ViN 
ginlan  company.  They  obtained'  the  same  temporary  exempdon 
from  internal  taxes,  and  from  duties  on  goods  exported  or  imported; 
end  notwithstanding  their  migration  lo  America,  they  and  their  de« 
^tsendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  uatuml^ 
bom  subjects.* 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  waa  to  confer  on  the  advoBt«- 
rers  who  undertook  to  people  the  territory  o»  Massachusetts  fiay^ 
all  the  corporate  riglits  possessed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  from 
irhich  they  had  purchased  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  public  body^ 
resembling  other  great  trading  companies,  which  the  spirit  of  mon- 
archy hlid  at  that  time  n^ultiplied  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  seoibs 
not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to  have  suspected,  the  secret  intentions  of 
those  who  projected  the  measure;  for  so  far  was  he  from  aUuring 
emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  with  respect  to  their  religious 
scruples,  or  from  oromising  anv  relaxation  from  U^e  rigour  cS  the 
penal  statiites  agamst  non-conmrmists,  that  he  expressly  provides 
lor  having  the  oath  of  supremacy  administered  to  every  person  wba 
^all  pass  to  the  colony,  or  in^iabit  there,  t 

$  XVII.  But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  tke  ad- 
venturers kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view,  iiooo  ^er  their 
powers  to  establish  a  colony  were  renclcred  complete  by  the  foyal 

*  HutcMnson'b  Collect,  of  Orig.  Papers,  p.  1.  €ic, 

t  RiKcHinsoii's  Colleciv  of  Orig.  p.  18.— ft  U  anrprisinr  ttaX  Mr.  D^est»  at) 
iadMtriMM  aad  ]^nerftl1y  weD-informed  writer*  should  afflnU,  xhit  '*  Free  Im- 
eriy  ef  contofenoe  was  grantted  by  this  charter  to-idl  yth0  should,  settle  ilk  tbo^ 
parts  t»  worship  God  in  their  own  way."  Hibt.  of  ^w  Faigl.  i.  134.  thitfbe 
repeifcta  ip  his  history  of  tlm  Puritaat,  ii«  210;  tm6  subsequent  kittornna  luMI^. 
copied  him  implicitly.  No  pemHSsion  of  that  kind^  tiovrcvery  ia  coataiaed  iH 
the  charter;  and  such  an  indulgence  would  have  been  inconsMiteat  with  aU  te 
iiiaxiHi»of  Charliji  and  his  ministers  during  the  course  of  hib  reign.  At  the 
cUne  when  €h«rlc»  iisoed  the  charter^  the  indue  nee  ot'  Laud  over  hb  coanc^ 
wa*»  at  its  height,  the  Puritans  were  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severitjjr,  ibd 
tbe^  kiofdam  was  ruled  entirely  by  prerogative.  This  is  not  af^lra  Id  w^ch 
one  ean  expect  to  mset  whh  concessions  in  Mwm  of  tkon-tkntitimmu^  A^  a 
tJrince  of  Charles's  chtracter  and  principles,  oi  ^,3^  b  e 
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diarteri  they  fitted  out  five  ships  for  New  Eng^knd;*  on  board  of 
which  embarked  upwards  of  three  hundred  passengers,  with  a  view 
of  settling  there.  These  were  mostly  zeatous  puritans,  whose  chief 
inducement  to  relinquish  their  native  land  was  the  hope  of  enjoying 
religious  liberty,  in  a  country  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  go^^Jpi- 
snent  and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Some  emiDeut 
non-conformist  ministers  accompanied  them  as  their  spiritual  in- 
structors. On  their  arrival  in  New  Englaud,t  they  found  the 
wretched  remainder  of  a  small  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  left 
England  the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Endicott,  a  deep 
enthusiast,  whom,  prior  to  their  incorporation  by  the  royal  charter, 
the  associates  had  appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  settled 
at  a*place  called  by  the  Indians  Naunckead,  and  to  which  Eodicott, 
witli  the  fond  affectation  of  'fanatics^  of  that  age  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage and  appellations  of  scripture  in  the  afiairs  of  common  life, 
had  eiven  the  name  of  Salem. 

S  aVIII.  The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joindi 
them,  coincided  perfectly  in  religious  principles.  They  were  puri- 
tans of  the  strictest  form;  and  to  men  of  this  character  the  institutiea 
of  a  church  was  naturally  of  such  interesting  concern  aa  to  take 
place  of  every  other  subject.  In  this  first  transaction,  they  displayed 
at  once  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at  which  they  aimed.  Withoct 
regard  to  the  sentiments  of  that  monarch  under  tlie  sanciicMi  of 
whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from  whom  they  de- 
rived right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that  none  of  their  acts  or 
ordinances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infiuit  church 
tiiat  form  of  policy  which  has  since;  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Independent,  lliey  united  together  in  religious  society^  by  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God,  and  with  one  another,  and  in  atrict  con- 
formity, as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  scripture.  They  elected  a 
pastor,  a  teacher,  and  an  cider,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respec* 
tive  officers,  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who 
were  that  day  adhiitted  members  of  the  church  signified  their  as- 
sent to  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher,  and  grave  iB 
account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as  christians;  aim  it  was 
declared,  that  no  person  should  hei^after  be  received  Into  commu- 
nion until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church  with  respect  to  his  £uth 
and  sanctity.  The  form  of  public  worship  which  tlfey  instituted  was 
without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  ceremony, 
and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvanistic  simplicity.^ 

$  XIX.  It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men,  passion- 
ately attached  to  their  own  notions,  and  who  had  long  been  restrained 
from  avowing  them,  employed  themselves  in  framing  this  model  of 
a  pure  church.  But  in  the  first  moment  that  they  began  to  taate  of 
christian  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot  that  other  men  had  an  equal 
title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  number,  retaining  a  high  veneratioQ 
lor  the  ritual  of  the  English  church,  were  so  much  offended  at  the 
total  abolition  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the 
newly  instituted  church,  and  assembled  separately  for  the  worship  of 
God.  With  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant  in- 
stances among  christians  of  every  denomination  that  it  cannot  be  im- 

•  A.  D.  1639.  t  June  29.  ♦  August  6. 

^  Matti.  Miigail.p.  Iff.  lltal's  Hist,  of  Hev.  Eaffi.  1 136^  Chabners^p.  l^ 
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ptited  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to .  any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had 
themselves  fied  from  persecution  became  pesecutors;  and  had  re* 
eourse,  in  order  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  the  same  unbollowed 
weapons,  against  the  employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remon- 
strated with  so  much  violence.  Endicott  called  the  two  chief  mal- 
contents before  him;  and  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and  among 
the  number  of  original  patentee^,  he  expelled  them  from  the  societyi 
and  sent  therm  home  in  the  ships  which  were  returning  to  England.* 
The  colonists  were  now  united  in  sentiments;  but,  on  the  approach 
#f  winter,  they  sufftred  so  much  from  diseases,  which  cai*ried  off  al- 
most one  half  of  their  number,  that  tliey  made  little  progress  in  oc- 
cupying the  couiJlry. 

$  XX.  Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  England  exert* 
ed  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a 
numerous  body  of  new  settlers;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud 
exacted  cenfbrmity  to  all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater 
rigour  than  ever,  the  condition  of  such  as  bad  any  scruples  with  re- 
spect to  this  became  so  intolerable,  that  many  accepted  of  their  m- 
Vitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in  New  England.  Several  of  these  were 
persons  of  greater  opulence,  and  of  better  condition  than  any  who 
had  hitherto  migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intended  to 
employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  persons,  in  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniences 
from  their  subjection  to  laws  made  without  -their  own  consent  and 
framed  by  a  society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  situation,  they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
company  should  be  transferred  from  England  to  America,  and  the 
covemmem  of  the  colony  be  vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  set- 
Sing  in  the  latter  county,  became  members  of  it.t  The  company 
bad  already  expended  considerable  sums  in  prosecuting  the  design 
of  their  institution,  without  havinoj  received  almost  any  return,  and 
.  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement,  but  what  was  too 
reihote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  merchants,  the 
most  numerous  class  of  its  members.  They*  hesitated,  however, 
With  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended 
emigrants.  But  such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an 
unpromising  adventure,  that,  ^  by  general  consent  it  was  determin- 
dd,  that  the  (^barter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be 
settled  in  New  England.''^  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who 
ohose  to  remain  at  home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stock 
imd  the  profits  of  the  company  during  seven  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in 
the  history  of  English  colonisation,  two  circumstances  merit  par- 
ticular attention,  one  is,  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this 
transference;  the  other  is,  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the 
king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the  validity  of  this  determina- 
tion m  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter  which  constituted  it  a 
body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which 
it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  exertise  those 
powers  in  any  mode  different  from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor 
alienate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  England  in  a  provincial  government  in  A]jKie«> 

•  Mather,  p.  19.    Ketl,  p.  1S9.       f  Hatcbtnsoo's  Coll.  of  papers,  p.  2$. 
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SJC9.  Pfit  from  tb^  first  institution  of  the  Qomfem'ot  M«9sa«Air- 
setlB  B^Xf  its  members  seem  to  havt  been  Animated  wiih  n  spirit  of 
ipnoTStion  in  civil  policy,  as  well  as  in  relifpon;  and  by  the  habit  of 
rejecting  established  usages  in  the  one,  they  were  prepared  for  de- 
viating fit>m  them  in  the  other  They  had  appliod  Tor  a  royal  char- 
ter,  in  order  to  j^ive  a  legal  effect  to  their  operations  in  Co^lapdt  as 
acts  pf  a  body  politic;  b«t  the  persons  whom  they  s^m  ovt  to  Amc- 
tica)  as  soon  as  thcv  lar.ded  there»  considered  themselves  as  indivi* 
duals,  united  together  by  voltmtary  association,  possessing  the  Data- 
ral  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  govera- 
mem,  and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  most  conducive  to  gme- 
ral  felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  judge  and  to  de« 
cide  for  themselves,  they  established  their  church  in  Salem^  vkb- 
6ut  regard  to  \he  institutions  of  the  church  oT  England*  of  Fhi(:h  the 
charter  supposed  thei^  to  be  members,  and  bound  of  consequ^ic^ 
to  conformity  with  its  ritual.  Suitably  to  (he  same  ideas,  we  shall 
Gfbserya  them  framing  all  their  future  plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal policyf  The  king,  though  abtmdantly  vigilant  in  observing  and 
chtcking  slighter  encroachments  on  his  prerogative,  was  cither  m 
much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occasioned  1«7  his  £stai 
breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he  cpold  not  attend  to  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  company;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  disUnt  country,  w&ere 
ttier  might  be  useful,  and  could  not  prov^  dangerous,  that  he  was 
disposed  to  connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a  measure  that  taciUtatei 
their  denartute. 

^  SXi,  Withoujt  interruption  from  the  crown^  the  adrentttrers 
proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execution.  In  a  general  courts 
John  Wimhrop  was  appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  f^udley  tkpo^ 
tv-govemor,  and  eighteen  assistants  were  chosen;  in  whomtto^dier 
vflsSi  the  body  of  freemen  who  should  settle  in  New  England^  weie 
vested  all  the  corporate  rites  of  the  company.  With  such  aeal  and 
activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigt^ation,  that'in  the  course  of  the  ca« 
suing  yeat  seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New  ^gland,  and  abf^rd  these 
a^ve  fiiVeen  hundred  personS)  among  whon^  were  several  of  respec* 
tlible  families,  and  in  easv  circumstances.  On  their  arrival  in  New 
England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of  Salem  that, 
they  explored  the  country  in  cjuest  of  some  better  stations  and  se(« 
tline  in  different  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to  their  vanoas 
fkncies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  CharlestowO}  Dorchester^ 
Roxborough,  and  other  tQwns,  which  have  since  become  considerable 
in  the  province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  estaulished  on  the 
same  model  with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  ca^re  of 
making  provision  for  thejr  subsistence  during  winter,  occttpied  them 
entirely  during  some  months. .  But  in  the  first  gener^  court,*  their 
disposition  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  an  iodepepdent  so- 
ciety, unconfined  by  the  regulations  of  their  charter  began  to  appear* 
The  election  of  the  governor  and  deputy ^  go venior,  the  a(^>Oincmem 
of  all  oth^  officers,  ahd  even  the  power  of  making  laws,  all  which 
were  graoted  by  the  charter  of  the  freemen,  were  taken  from  them 
and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the  aristocratical  splrii 
of  th)s  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  e<|uality  prevalcftt 
aofong  the  people  who  had  been  surprised  into  an  approbation  of  iu 
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Nexi  pftor  the  freomeiH*  whose  numbcn  bad  beoo  gi«atty  inifSMiit- 
ed  bv  the  admission  oC  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights. 

$  XXn.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  from  thci- 
charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected  all  the 
future  operations  of  the  colonv,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that. 

Sxuliar  character  by  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  been 
stioguished.  A*  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  none  shall  hereaf^ 
ter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitted  to  any  share  in  the  gevemment* 
or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  megistratet,oreven  serving  as  jurymeni 
but  such  as  have  been  received  into  the  chureh  as  members.t  By 
this  reaolutiom,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  favourite  opinioas 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or 
the  rites  oT  worship^  was  at  once  cast  out  of  the  society,  stripped  of 
all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen*  An  uncontrouUed  power  of  {^>proving 
or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  into  colh* 
muBiou  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  mioisters  and  leading 
meo  of  each  congregation,  ilie  most  valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was 
made  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  pure- 
ly ecclesiastical.  As  in  examining  into  these,  they  proceeded  not  by 
any  known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a  discretionary  judg* 
menu  the  clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authori^ 
ty,  from  which  the  levelling  apirit  of  the  independent  church  pioUcy 
was  calculated  to  exclv.de  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  po* 
Utical  condition  of  every  citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  pos- 
sessed of  SQch  an  important  power,  by  assumiiig  those  austere  and 
aaoctimonious  mamiers  which  were  known  tabe  the  most  certain  re* 
commendationi  to  their  favour.  In  consequence  of  this  ascei^dant, 
which  was  acquired .  chiefly  by  the  wildest  enthusiasts  among  the 
clergy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all  studied  to  con* 
form,  and  the  singularities  characteristic  of  the  Puritans  in  that  age 
increased,  t>f  which  many  remarkable  instances  will  oecur  in.  the 
course  of  our  narrative* 

^  XXIII.  Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters  was  cut  off 
by  the  diseases  prevalent  in  a  country  so  tmperiectly  cultivated  by 
Us  original  inhabitants  as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued  forest,  and 
several,  discouraged  by  the  hardships  to  which  they  wore  exposed, 
returned  to  England,  recruits  suflKcient  to  replace  them  arrived4  At 
the  same  time  the  small*pox,  a  distemper  fie^al  to  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  swept  away  such  multitudes  of  the  patives,  that  some 
whole  tribes  disappeared;  and  Heaven,  l^  thus  evacuating  a  country 
in  which  the  English  might  settle  without  molestation,  was  supposed 
to  declare  its  intention  that  they  should  occupy  it. 

$  XXIV.  As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  cho- 
sen, such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of 
them,  that  their  settlemenu  becan>e  mpre  uun>erous  and  more  widet 
ly  dispersed  than  suited  the  ooadition  of  an  infant  colony.  '  This  led 
to  an  innovation  which  totally  eltered  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  government.^  When  a  general  court  was  to  be  lield  ia  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  freemen,  instead  pf  at- 
tended it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribcd,elected  representatives 
in  their  different  districts,  authorizing  them  to  ai^>ear  in  their  pMoae^ 
with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decme  cooceroing  everv  pojet  that 
IJell  under  the  cognisance  of  the  general  court      Wnether  this 
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measure  was  suggested  by  some  cjesigning  leaders,  or  whether  th^ 
found  it  prudent  to  soothe  ibt  people  by  complying  with  their  inch- 
Yiation,  is  uncertain.  The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  con- 
sidered themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  and  asMstants, 
ais  the  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony,  In  assertion  of 
their  own  rights  they  enacted,  that  no  law  should  be  passed,  do  tax 
Should  be  imposed,  and  no  public  officer  should  be*. appointed,  bat  in 
the  general  assembly.  The  pretexts  for  making  this  new  arrange- 
ment were  plausible.  The  number  of  freemen  was  greatly  increased; 
many  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where-the  suprenoe  courts 
were  held;  personal  attendance  became  inconvenient;  the  form  of 
government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  rights  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  li- 
berties to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  anid  the  experience  of 
ages  bad  taught  them  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safely  be 
l^ged  in  their  hankls.  Thus  did  the  companv  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  less  than  Six  years  from  its  incorpotation  by  the  king,  mature  and 
perfect  a  scheme,  which,  I  have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more 
artful  and  aspiring  leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view  when  the  asso- 
<4ation  for  peopling  New  England  was  first  formed..  Thd  colony 
must  h^rfceforward  be  considered,  not  as  a  corporation  whose  powers 
were  defined,  and  its  mode  of  procedure  regulated  by  its  charter, 
but  as  a  society,  which,  having  acquired  or  assumed  political  liberty, 
had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed,  adopted  a  constitution  or  government 
frsmed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

$XXV.  But  however  liberal  their  system  of  civil  policy  might  be, 
as  their  religious  opinions  were  no  longer  under  any  restraint  of  au- 
thority, the  spirit  of  fanaticism  (6ntinued  to  spread,  and  became  ev-  . 
ery  day  wilder  and  more  extravagant.  Williams,  a  minister  of  Sa- 
lens, in  high  estimation,  having  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross 
of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  England,  declaimed  against  it  with 
so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  superstition  and  Idolatry  which 
ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure  and  sanctified,  that 
Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  in  a  transport 
of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed  before 
the  governor's  gate.  .  This  frivolous  matter  interested  and  divided 
the  4olony.  Sonie  of  the  niilitia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which 
there  was  a  cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an -idol:  others  re« 
fused  to  serve  under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspect- 
ed of  haying  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.—- 
After  a  long  controversy,  carried  on  by  both  partiea^  with  that  lieat 
and  zeal  which  in  trivial  disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument,  the 
contest  was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  The  cross  was  retained 
dn  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  ships,  but  erased  from  the  coloura  of  the 
militia.  WilHams,  on  account -of  this,  as  well  as  some  oth^r  doctrines 
deemed  unsound,  waa  banished  out  6f  the  colony.* 

^  XXVI.  .The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so  high* 
ly  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiastic  policy  was  so 
much  admired  by  all  ivhose  affections  were  estranged  froin  the 
church  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked  thither.f— > 
Among  these  were  two  persons,  whose  names  have  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  appearance  which  thej  afterwards  made  on  a  more 
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coot]»cuoii8  thofit^e;  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the  epthtoiastic  and  m^ 
triguing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Vane» 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counsellor,  high  in  ofiScet  and  oC 
great  credit  with  the  king;  a  yoiing  insn  of  a.  noble  family,  animated 
with  such  zeal  for  pure  religion,  and  such  love  of  liberty  as  induced 
him  to  relinauish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  td,  settle  in  a  colony 
hitherto  no  .farther  advanc^ed  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford 
subsistence  to  its  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admira- 
tio'n.  His  mortified  *appcarancS,  his  demure  look,  and  rigid  manners, 
carried  even  beyond  the  standard  of  preciseness  in  that  society  which 
he  joined,  seemed  lo  indicate  a  man  ot  hfgh  spiritual  attainments, 
while  his  abilities  and  address  in  business  pointed  hifn  out  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  station  in  the  community.'*  With  universal  consent, 
and  high  expectations  of  advantage  from  his  administration,  he  was 
elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his  arrival.  But  as  the 
affairs  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talenta 
of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself  with  theological 
subtleties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his  attention.  These  were 
excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects  both  with-' 
in  the  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that,  frivolous  as  they  may  now 
appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in 
its  history. 

§  XXVII.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among 
the  chief  men  in  every  congregation,  to  meet,  once  a  week,  in  oitler 
to  repeat  the  sermons  which  they  had  heard,  -^nd  to  hold  religious 
conference  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  them  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her  sex  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  thoSc  meetings,  assembled  statedly  in  her  house  a 
number  of  women,  who  employed  themsel.ves  in  pious  exercises  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  men.  At  first  she  satisE^^d  herself  with  repeat- 
ing what  she  .could  recollect  of  the.  discourses  dielivered  by  their 
teachers.  She  began  afterwards  to  add  illustrations,  and  at  lengtk 
proceeded  to  censure  some  of  the  clergy  as  unsount^  and  vent  opi- 
nions and  &ncies  of  her  own.  These  were  all  founded  on  the  sjrstem 
which  is  denominated  Antinomia'n  by  divines,  and  tinged  with  the. 
deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanctity  of  life  is  no  evidence 
of  justification,  or  of  a  state  of.  favour  with  God;  and  that  such  as  in- 
cul(;ated  the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  obe- 
dience, preached  only  a  covenant  oi  works:  she  contended  that  the 
sjHrit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations 
and  impressions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine 
will.  The  fluency  and  confidence  with  which  she  delivered  these 
notions  gsdned  her  many  admirers  and  prosolytps,  not  only  ^mong 
the  vulgar,  but  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony 
was  interested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  a^uteness 
seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they  Were  turned  towards  religion, 
espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  tenets.  Many  conference^|Bre 
held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed,!  a  general  sy- 
nod  was  called,  and,  after  dissentions  so  violent  as  threatened  thc^ 
dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were  condemn- 
ed as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished.  Several  of  her  disoipks 
vrithdrew  from  tiie  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  quitted  Ame- 
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jitM  kk  disgust,  imhinieiited  even  by  those  whahttA  htetf  adndfed 
him;  some  of  whom  notr  regiu^ied  him  as  a  mere  visionaiy,  wad  o(b« 
•rs  at  one  of  those  ilark  turbulent  spiiifs  doomed  to  embroil  every 
aoeietf  Into  which  they  enter.* 

$  XXVIII.  However  muell)  these  theobgicai  contests  iBigfac  &• 
quiet  the  colony  ot  Massachusets  Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  more 
speedy  population  of  America.  When  Williams  was  banished  ftoA 
Salem  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  Jiundred  and  thirty-four,  soch 
was  the  attachment  of  his  hearers  to  a  pastor  whose  piety  they  re- 
vered, that  a  number  of  them  volnntarily  accompanied  him  in  his  ex- 
ile* They  directed  their  march  towards  the  south;  and  having  pur- 
chased from  the  nattves  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  which  WO- 
Hams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there.  They  were 
joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceedings  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  g^ve  disgust;  and  by  a  transaction  with  the  Indians 
they  obtained  a  right  to  a  ^itile  island  in  Naraganset  Baf ,  which  ac- 
quired the  name  m  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  among  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  fiRther  and  the  guide  of  the 
Colony  which  he  had  planted.  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  th«  P*i- 
ritans  in  Massachusetts;  it  was  mild  and  tolerating;  and  having  ven- 
tfired  bimsieHto  reject  estabH&hed  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  sam^  lil^erty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining)  that  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  was  a  natural  and  sacred  right;  that  the  cbtil  ma- 
gistrate iias  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  concerns  of  refigion; 
that  the  punishment  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  an 
encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of  persecution,  t  These  hu* 
nane  principles  be  instilled  into  his  followers;  and  all  who  felt  or 
dreaded  oppression  ini  other  settlements,  resorted  to  a  commonicy  in 
which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fiindamemal  maxim. — 
In  the  plantHtfons  of  '.PrsTidence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union 
was  establislfed  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  eqiialitv  of  coo(£- 
tioffr  among  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opinions;  their 
Ibrm  of  government  was  purely  democratical,  the  supreme  power 
being  lodged  in  the  freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  thef 
rtmained  umil  they  were  tncorpoi^ted  by  Charter. t 

5  XXIX.  To  similar  canses  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted 
for  its  origin.  The  rivahMp  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker, 
two  favourite  minbtcrs  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  dis- 
posed the  latter,  who  itas  least  successful  in  this  cotite<;t  for  fame  and 
power,  to  wish  fpr  some  setttemem  at  a  distance  from  a  competitor 
by  whom  his  rcpmation  was  ecKpsed.  A  good  number  of  those  who 
had  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and  were  offended  at  sucb 
as  combatted  them,  offered  to  accomimny  him.  Having  employed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  great  river  Connectictu  as  the  most  inviting  station; 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  six,  about 
u  ^ndred  persons,  with  their  wi>es  and  families,  af^er  a  fa- 
tigM^  marcti  of  many  da^s,  through  woods  and  swamps,^  arriv- 
ed tnere»  atid  laid  the  foundation  of  the  towhs  of  Hartlbrd, 
Springfield,    and    Weatherfidd.    This    settlement   was    attended 

«  Hftther,  book  rii.  c.  3.    Hutchinsmi,  p.  JS.  74«    Keal,  p.  2.  144.  tS5,  etc. 
CMmeri,  p.  163.  f  NeaPa  Hist,  o^  ff.  Ifing.  p.  141. 
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whb  t>Mtt»ftf  ifV«i;ullifMtft.  Fart  of  the  diftttftti  f^m  ««ciitrfed  Uiy 
tejroAd  the 'dibits  of  the  territory  granted  ti»  the  ^olobjr  of  MibM** 
chufti^tts  BejTt  ntfid  yet  the  emlgratitft  took  k  tottittisshtt  Aroih  the 
governor  and  coort  of  asehtetite,  ^mpowerihg  them  to  eitertte^ 
juriftdittbti  in  that  eouotry.  The  Dutch  from  Manhado%  or  Ne# 
Vorki  having  discovered  the  Hver  Connecticut^  and  established  soiM 
trading  housea  upon  h«  had  acquired  ail  the  right  that  pHbr  posaea* 
8l<Mi  confera.  Lord  Say  AUd  S^le  and  Lord  Brooki  the  heada  of  tW6 
IHuatrioua  families,  were  so  much  alarMed  at  the  arbitraijr  tueasuree 
of  Chartea  L  hoth  in  hia  cif  il  and  e^leslastioal  admlniatratlotii  that 
they  took  a  reaolulioiS  fnn  unheeomlng  young  men  6f  tioble  birth 
and  lit>eral  aentimeAU,  ti  retiring  to  the  New  Worlds  tfl  ordel'  iti 
enjoy  auch  a  fbrfn  of  religion  aa  they  approved  of,  and  thostf  litertiea 
which  they  denied  eaaential  to  the  well-beltig  of  ao6iety<  They  ted 
fitted  on  the  b<uiKa  of  the  Contieotlcut  aa  their  place  of  a^ttlemebt) 
aod  had  taken  poftsea&ion^  by  bUikUng  a  fort  at  the  mouth  ot  the  ri^ 
yer>  Which)  f^m  their  united  ilamea«  waa  called  Say  Brobk.  The 
emigrama  froin  Mkaaaehuaetti*  without  regirditig  dther  die  defect! 
in  their  eWA  right  ^r  the  p#eiettsion^  bf  other  elaimanta,  kept  pOaaea-» 
aion,  and  proceeded  with  vigour  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  cdontry. 
By  degrees  they  got  rid  bf  every  eompetiter.  The  Dutch,  recently 
settled  in  AeneHea,  and  too  feeble  to  engage  io  a  war,  peaceably 
withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lohi  Say  and  8ete  and  Lbrd  Brook 
made  over  to  the  eoloiiy  whatever  title  they  might  have  to  any  tends  ift 
that  region.  Sooiety  wai  eaubUahed  by  a  voluntary  compket  of  the 
fttemeni  and  (hough  they  sooti  disclaitned  all  dependahce  on  tho 
enHmy  of  Maaaaehuaetts  Bay^  they  retaitied  aueh  a  vetteratkm  fotita 
leglalaiive  wisdoAi  as  tbMopt  a  form  of  government  heaHy  resetil-> 
bUng  its  Inatitmions,  with  respect  both  to  civil  and  eccleabstieiil 
pbltcy«  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  ookmy  of  Goimeetic.ut  Willi  Kke^ 
Wbe  incorporated  fay  royal  ehaner.^  . 

I XXX.  The  hiitery  of  the  first  atteAipta  tb  people  ^e  p^ovintee 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  which  form  the  Iburth  and  mo^t  ejt*^ 
timslve  division  in  New  England,  is  Obscure  and.  perplexed,  by  th^ 
interfering  claiiMof  varioua  proprietors.  The  company  of  Hy mouth 
had  inconsiderately  parcelled  out  the  northern  patta  of  the  territory 
eontdned  in  its  gtimt  among  different  personal  of  these  only  Stt 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captein  MaSon*  seem  to  have  any  serioue 
intention  to  occupy  the'landa  allotted  to  them.  Their  efforts  to  ^* 
eompliafa  thia  were  meritoriotta  and  persevering,  but  UnsueceaAfi]^ 
The  expense  of  aettlhig  colonies  In  an  Unculavated  coomry  must 
necessarily  be  great  and  immediate;  the  pTbspect  of  a  return  ia  often 
oneertam  and  always  remote.  The  funds  of  twd  private  adVentureri 
were  not  adequate'  to  auch  ah  underuking.  Nor  did  the  plantertf 
wtem  they  sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  lArhich  atd^ 
Mated  their  neighboura  of  Maaaachusetts  With  vigour,  to  struggle 
Ibrottgh  an  the  hardahips  and  dangers  tp  Which  society.  In  its  in^ 
teoy,  ia  eapoaed  in  a  aavage  land.  Gorges  and  Maaon,  it  is  bro^ 
baMe,  muat  have  abandoned  their  design,  if,  froth  the  aame  monVea 
tiM  Mttlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  laland  and  Connecticut, 
eoloniata  had  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hampshire  and 
Main.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  miniater  of  aome  note,  neariy  related 
t^  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fervent  admire)^  aiid  par-* 
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tiianty  had  on  this  account  been  banished  ftcm  the  provkice  of  Mai- 
sachusetts  Bay-*  In  quest  of  anew  station,  be  took  a  course  .opp«isite 
to  the  other  exiles;  and  advanpiog  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town 
of  Exeter,  on  a  small  river  flowing  into  Piskataqoa  Bay.  Hia  fol- 
lowers few  in  number,  but  firml?  united,  were  of  such  rigid  princi* 
pies,  that  even  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to 
them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to  time  they  received  sobic  re- 
cruits, whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfation  with  the  ecclesi^tical' 
institutions  of  the  other  colonies,  prompted  to  join  them.  Their 
planutiqns  were  widely  dispersed,  but  the  country  was  thyily  peo- 
pled, and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupymg 
lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Gorges  and  Mason 
asserted  the  rights  conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter. 
In  several  districts  the  planters,  without  regarding  the  pretenuons  of 
either  party,  governed  themselves  by  maxims  and  laws  cofMed  from 
those  of  their  brethren  in  the  adjacent  colouies.f  The  first  reductioii 
of  the  political  constitution  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshke  and 
Main  into  a  regular  and  permanent  form,  was  subsequeac  to  the 
Revolution. 

$  XXXI.  By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became 
exposed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massacba- 
setts  Bay  were  feeble  and  un warlike;  yet  from  regard  to  justice,  as 
motives  of  prudence,  the  first  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the 
consent  oi  the  natives  before  they  ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their 
lands;  and  though  in  such  transactions  the  consideration  given  was 
often  very  inadequate  to  ihe  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it  waa 
sidficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The  English 
took  quiet  possession  of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  poss^aaors. 
But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  aoon  found  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among 
these  the  most  considerable  were  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods;  the 
former  seated  on  the  Bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter 
occupying  the  territory  which  stretches  from  the  river  Pequod 
along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  The  Pequods  were  a  formida- 
ble people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  warriors,  not 
inferior  in  co\irage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They  foresaw,  not 
only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the  coaae- 
quence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  the  continent  6E 
Jjoerica,  but  that  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view  they 
applied  to  the  Naraganaets,  requesting  them  to  forget  ancient  ani- 
mosities for  a  moment,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a 
common  enemy  who  threatencid  both  with  destruction.  They  re- 
presented that,  when  those  strangers  first  landed,  the  object  of  thw 
visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precautions  were  taken  to 
check  their  prop;ress;  that  now,  by  sending  out  colonies  in  one  year 
towards  three  different  quarters,  their  intentions  were  manifest,  and 
the  people  of  America  must  abuidon  their  native  seats  to  make  way 
fpr  unjust  intruders. 

*  Hutehinson,  p.  70. 
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5  XXZIL  But  the  Naraganseu  «nd  Peqaods,  like  most  of  the 
contiguous  tribes  in  America^  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  be* 
.tween  them  a  herediury  and  implacable  enmity.  Revenge  is  the 
darling  passion  of- savages;  in  order  to  secure  the  indulgence  of 
which  there  is  no  present  advantage  that  they  will  not  sacrifice,  and 
no  future  consequence,  which  they  do  not  totally  disregard.  The 
Naragansets,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudeqt  proposal  of  their 
neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The  Pequods,  more 
exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the  imprudence  and  treachery  of 
their  country men»  took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the 
usual  mode  of  Americans.  They  surprised  straggles,  and  scalped 
them;  they  plundered  and  burned  remote  settlements;  they  attacked 
•Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though  garrisoned  only  by  twenty 
men;  and  when  the  English  bagan  to  aqt  offensively,  they  retired  to 
fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible.  The  different  coloniea 
had  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  each  furnishing  a 
<]uota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  lay  mostexposed  to  danger,  were  soon  assembled.  The 
march  of  those  fron»  Massachusetts,  which  formed  the  most  consi- 
derable body,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  .cause  that  ever  in- 
fluenced the  operations  of  a  military  force;  When  they  were  mus- 
tered previous  to  their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  of- 
ficerSf  as  well  as  the  private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of 
vrqrks;  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or  'ex« 
pected  to  crown  the  arms  of  such  unhallowed  men  with  success* 
The  alarm  was  general,  and  many  arrangements  necessary  in  order 
to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this  little  band  sufficiently 
pure,  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  enteruined  high  ideas  of 
their  own  sanctity.* 

$  XXXIlL  Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a 
small  detachment  from  Say  Brook,  found  it  niicessary  to  advance 
towards  the  enemy.  They  were  posted  on  a. rising  ground,  in  the 
middle .oif  a  swamp. towards  the  head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which 
they  had  surrounded  with  palisadoes,  the  best  defence  that  their 
alender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  discovered.  Though  they 
kilew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with  the  usual  improvi- 
dence and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures  either  to  ob- 
serve their  progress,  or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  themselves. 
The  enemy  unperceived,t  reached  the  palisadoes;  and  if  a  dog  had 
not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have  been  ma»> 
sacred  without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  started  to 
arms,  and  raised  the  war-cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailanu.  But 
at  that  early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the 
Americans  were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and 
dreaded  its  effects  extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  galled 
them  with  an  incessant  fire  through  the  intervals  between  the  pali- 
sadoes, others  forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled 
only  with  branches  of  trees;  and  setting  fire  to  the  huts  which  were 
covered  with  reeds,  and  confusion  and  terror  quickly  became  gene- 
ral.   Many  of  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames;  and 
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Ibe  vi^rriiHrt  toendnaTCHning  to  tftcapi»i  were  tiiker  «laui  brtb^  Ed- 
gU^ht  er  fnlUns  into  the  h«Rd»  of  their  Indian  allirtt  wbo  »arro«itt4ed 
Ihe  fort  ftt  «  4istan€fe9  were  reeerved  for  a  m^re  cruel  foto.  A&mr 
ihe  j^netloo  of  the  troope  from  Masaachotetta,  the  Engliah  reaolf  ed 
%o  pursue  their  victory;  and  hiintinf  tlie  Indiana  from  one  plftoa  eC 
feireat  t/Qi  abpther,  aomr  anbaequent  enconntera  were  kardlf  teas  hr 
lal  to  them  than  the  action  on  the  Mktiok.  In  ^eaa  than  three  momha 
Ihf  tribe  of  Pequoda  waa  extirpate!:  a  fow  miaerable  fagatirca,  vbe 
took  refuge  a,m^g  the  neigiitMuring  Indiana,  bcdl^^  incorparmtod 
hy  themii  U»%  their  names  at  a  diatinct  people.  In  thia  firat  eaatty  ef 
^heir  ani|9«  the  coloniata  of  New  England  aeem  to  have  beeo  c«b« 
ducted  by  akilful  and  enterpiiaing  officera*  and  displayed  both  coor- 
ege  and  perseverance  as  soldiers.  But  they  stained  their  laerela  bf 
the  tise  whieh  they  made  of  victorv.  Instead  of  treaiinff  the  Pequods 
as  an  indepeedeot  peoplej  who  made  a  cellant  effort  to  defcaid  the  pao* 
fertyi  the  righta,  and  the  freedom  of  their  iiation,.  they  ratslialod 
upon  ihem  ail  the  Ijiarbaritiea  of  American  war.  Some  they  naaaa- 
ered  in  cotd  hleodt '  otbera  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  thw  In- 
dian %lliea)  a  coDsideraUe  number  they  sold  aa  slaves  in  Bermudas, 
the  rest  were  reduced  to  aervUude  among  theaaaehes.* 

(  XXXI V,  But  reprehens^de  aa  thia  eoedwet  of  the  English  anal 
be  deemedt  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this  deoisiee  campaiga  fiDed  all 
the  surroundii^  ttibea  of  Indiana  with  *aooh  a  hi^h  eptfii«»  eC  their 
▼alour  aa  secured  a  long  tranquillity  to  all  their  settlementai.  At 
the  ai^me  Ume  the  viek^ce  of  adminiatraUon^in  England  oeptinaed 
to  increaae  their  populatien  and  strength,  by  forcing  many  reapeota- 
hie  subjeelA  le  tear  thei^elTea  from  all  the  tender  comiexioBa  that 
hind  men  te  their  native  country,  and  lo  fly  for  refuge  to  a  regioo  ef 
the  New  WerWi  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nediing  that 
oewld  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppreaaieo. 
The  number  ef  those  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  ggrvenuBeot, 
and  appeared  so  formidable,  that  a  proclamation  waa  jaaued,  prohibit- 
ing maaters.  of  ships  from  carrying  passengers  to  New  England  with- 
out special  neroiissien.  On  mai>y  occasioaa  this  injtttootion  waa  eluded 
or  disregarded*  Fatally  for  the  king,  it  operated  with  full  effb^  in 
wne  inatanee.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden,  Qtiner  Ciena- 
well,  and  some  other  persons  whose  principlea  and  viewa  reincidcd 
with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  dvil  religious  liberties  which 
Ihey  alruggled  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Briuiu,  hired  sotne  ahlpa 
te  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  K«w  England.  By  order  ef 
council,  an  emhargo  waa  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of  aai^os; 
end  Charlea,  far  from  aM^eoting  that  the  future  revoluttona  in  hu 
Ungdoasa  were  to  he  excited  and  directed  by  peraena  in  auch  n  hum* 
hie  sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the^  men  deatined  to  overturn  hk 
throne,  and  to  terminate  hia  daya  by  a  violem  death.t     . 

$  XXXV.  But,  in  a(Hte  of  aU  the  eghru  of  govemment  to  check 
thu  spirit  of  migration,  the  meaaurea  of  the  lung  and  hia  miniiiefa 
were  conaidered  by  a  great  body  of  the  peq^  aa  ao  hoa^  to  theae 
lights  Which  they  deensed  most  valuable,  and  m  the  ceuTae  of  the 
fear  one  thoimod  aix  hundaed  and  thiKy<«ight,  above  three  theu- 
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tMdpertteft  tnhark^^  for  New  £iig:laBd,  chtxiMng  rather  to  expose 
tbemselTeft  to  all  the  conseqoeDccs  of  disregarding  the  royal  prada" 
anation,  than  to  remain  longer  under  oppreeaton.  Exasperated  at 
this  contoflQpt  of  his  authority,  Charles  had  recourse  to  a  Tideai 
but  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A  writ 
of  9U0  varrM$o  was  issued  against  the  eorporation  of  Massachuseus ' 
Bay.  The  colomsta  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  that  jjadgmeot  was^  given  against  them  without  difficulty. 
They  were  found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  |^  corporatioq, 
which  of  course  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take 
measures  for  newnnodelling  the  political  -firame  of  the  colony,  and 
vesting  the  administration  pf  its  affairs  in  other  hands«  But  his 
fUt^  were  never  carried  into  execution.  In  every  comer  of  his  do- 
miniooi,  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  which  soon  burst  out  with 
such  fotal  vitdence^  that  Cbarlea,  during  the  remainder  of  his  un- 
fertunate  reign,  occupied. with  domestic  and  more  interesting  carei, 
bad  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upod  a  remote  and  inconsid- 
erable province.*  .   •  . 

$  'XXXVl.  On  the  meadng  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  such  a  re?- 
olution  took  place  in  England,  that  all  the  motives  for -migratiBg  to 
the  New  World  ceaaed.  The  maxims  of  the  Puritans  indth  respect 
to  the  government  both  of  church  and  state,  became  predominent  in 
the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power.  Their  opprea- 
eers  were  hiftnMed;  that  perfect  ^stem  of  reformed  polity,  wkich 
had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admiration  and  desire  was  eatab*^ 
Hshed  by  )aw;  and  amidst  the  intriguea  and  conflicts  of  an  obstinatf 
civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spiriui  found  such  full  occupation, 
that  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
bad  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty,  when  the  first  feeble  colony  wis  con* 
ducted  to  New  England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  tUousaad 
six  hundred  and  forty,  it  has  been  computed,  that  tweniy-qnc  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  British  subjects  had  settled  there.  The  ntoo«y 
•xpe#ded  by  various  advemurers  during  that  period,  in  fitting  out 
ahips,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting  settlers,  amounted,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds:!  a 
▼ast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  inferior  in  force  to 
^ose  wherewith  the  Puritans  were  animated,  could  have  persuaded 
■sen  to  lay  out,  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  ehtaiding  an  establish- 
ment in  a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
oUmate,  could  allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  finding  subsis- 
tence and  enjoying  freedom.  For  some  years,  eten  subsistence  was 
procured  with  dittcuky;  and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  our  aarratii^  is  arri¥ed,  before  the  product  of  the  settle* 
ment  yielded  the  planters  any  return  for  their  stock.  About  that 
dme  they  began  to  export  corn  in  small  qusntities  to  the  Weat 
Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  fishery,  and  to 
open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple  arti- 
Mes  tt  commerce  in  the  colony^  Since  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  the  nmnber  of  people  with  wliich  New  Eogboid 
baa  reoruited  the  poputetieo  of  the  pamt  atatc»is  supposed  at  least 
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to  equal  what  may  hare  been  drained  .from  it  by  occuiaoal 
^ons  thither 

^  $  XXXVIL  But  thoUG;h  the  sudden  change  of  ay  stem  ia  Grea: 
Sriuin  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New  England,  the 
principles  of  the  colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  tike 
popular  leaders  in  parliament,  that  they  were  soon  distinipiisbed  by 
peculiar  marks  of  their  brotherly  affection.  By  a  Tote  of  the  Haiam 
of  Commons  In  the  year  one  thousand  si%  hundred  and  for^  two^  the 
people  in  ail  the  different  plantations  in  New  England  were  exempted 
from  payment  of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thither,  or 
upon  those  which  they  imported  from  the  mother  country,  until  the 
House  should  uke  farther  order  to  the  contrary.  This  was  alterw 
wards  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  both  Hoiises.*  Encoara^d  bf 
such  an  extraordinary  privilege,  industry  made  rapid  progress  in  aU 
the  districts  in  New  England,  and  population  increased  along  wkh  it. 
In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  meaaurea  of 
parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed 
Begulations  in  order  to  prevent'any  exertion  iu  favour  of  the  kii^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.t 

§  XXXVIII.  Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  whkb  aU 
their  proceedings.were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  tiiea 
in  sentiments  and  wishes,  the  people  of  l^ew  England  ventured  ana 
measure^  which  not  only  increased  their  security  and  power,  but  m^ 
be  regarded  as  a  considerable  step  towards  independence.  Under  the 
Impression  or  prjetext  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  froa 
the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massaohnsetls, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Newhaven,  entered  into  a  lesg«ie  of  per* 
petual  confederacy4  offensive  and  defensive;  an  idea  familar  to  se- 
veral leading  men  in  the  colonies,  as  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  bond  of  union  among  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  donun- 
ons  the  Brownists  had  long  resided.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  ceo- 
federates  should  henceforth  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England;  that  each  colony  shall  remain  se- 
parate and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  Iu  owa 
territory;  that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of  the  con- 
federates shall  furnish  its  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money,  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  in  each  settlement;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  com- 
missioners from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually,  with  power  tt 
deliberate  and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confed- 
eracy; and  every  determination,  in  uhich  six  of  their  number  con- 
cuh,  shall  be  binding  on  the  whole  $  In  this  transaction  to  colooies 
of  New  England  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  as  independent 
societies,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the 
controul  of  any  superiour  power.  The  governing  party  in  England, 
occupied  with  affairs  of  more  urgent  concern,  and  no  wise  disposed 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  America  with  any  jealous 
attention,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without  animadveruon. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spuit  of  independence  gath- 
ered strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  openly:  some  persons 

•  A.  D.  1646.  t  Hiitchmson.  p.  114.  App.  517.  Ghtdmrn'  AmiaK  ^^ 
176.ete.  *Mayl9, 1643.  ^  Nei^f  Hist,  of  K. Boffl.  i  S02, etc 

Uutcliinson,  p.  124.  Cbahners'  Ann.  p.  177. 
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of  note  in  the  ^oIodj  of  Massachui^tts,  aVera<{  to  the  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity  established  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having;, 
remonsirated  to  the  general  Court*  against  ihe  injustice  of  deprivbg 
them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of  their  privileges  as. christians, 
because  they  could  not  join  as  members  with  any  of  the  congregation- 
al churches,  petitioned,  that  they  might  -no  longer  be  bound  to  obey 
laws  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  nov  be'  subject  to  taxes  imposed' 
by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  Their  demands 
were  not  only  rejected,  but  thcyi  were  imprisoned  and  fined  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace;  and  when  they  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  lay  their  grierances  b^ore  parUameni,  the  annual  courtr 
in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted  first 
to  seize  their  papers,  and  thin  to  obstruct  their  eml^rkation  for  En-  * 
gland.  But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was 
the  address  and  inikience  of  the  colonies*  agents. in  England,  that  na 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  this  transaction.f     This  was 
Ibiiowed  by  an  indication,  still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  • 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  Massachusetts.    Under  every  torm  of 
government  the  right  of  coining  money  has  been  considered  as  a  pre- 
rogative peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and  which  no  subordinate  member 
in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regardless  of  this  established  max- 
im, the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver  money  itt  Boston^ 
stamped  with  the  hame  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree  as  an  apt  symbol  of 
its  progressive  vigour.)     Even  this  usurpation  escaped  without  no- 
tice.  The  Independents,  having  now  humbled  all  rival  sects,  engros- 
sed the  whole  direction  of  afiairs  in  Great  Britain;  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  admire  the  government  of  New  England,  framed  agreeaibly 
to  those  principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  mO' 
del  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwilling  to  stain  its 
reputation,  by  ceiisuring  any  part  of  its  conduct. 

$  XXXIX»  When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  co- 
lonies of  New  England  continued  to  stand  high  in  his  estimation. 
Aft  he  bad  deeply  imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  indepen- 
dents, and  was  perpetually  surrounded  by  the  most  eminent- and  art- 
ful teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
leading  men  in  the  American  settlements,  who  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  zealous*  patron.f  He  in  return  considered  them  as 
his  most  devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no  less  by  affection  than 
by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Jamaica,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and  improve- 
ment of  the  acqisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  to  the  ar- 
dout  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  in  accomplishing  its  ends 
by  extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  transport  the  pebple  of 
^f  ew  England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  argument  calculat- 
ed to  make  impression  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  con- 
%ent.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  Vellgioua  zeal  by  reprC" 
renting  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony 
»f  the  fiuthfiil  were  seuled  in  the  midst  of  his  territories  in  the  New 
IVoiid*     He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  immense  wealth  in  the 

•  A.  D.  1646.        t  Neal's  HUt.  of  N.  Eng.  i.  213.    Hutchinsoo's  Hist.  145, 
tc.  Collect.  188|  etei     Chalm.  Ann.  179.    Hather,  Magnal.  b.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  30. 

*  A.  D.  1653.        %  Hutchinion's  Hist.  177, 178.  Chahners'  AnnUt,  p.  181. 

IT  UutcbtnsoDy  App.  520^  etc.    Collect,  p.  233.  r^  T 
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fertile  rti^iMi  wWcb  #«ttM  t*ewftrd  the  Sfidiittrf  of  ttose  ^rfao  cirili« 
▼atedft,  with  qH  the  preeieufe  prodaction^  of  the  torrid  tone,  uid  est- 
{iretsed  bhi  fenrent  wbh  ^at  they  might*  take  posseeaion  of  it,  in  or- 
def  to  fulfil  C^od'a  pronftke  of  making  hia  peo|^le  the  head  and  not 
the  taU<  He  aaaured  them  of  being  supported  bf  the  trboie  force  of 
bia  aoiboHtjr)  end  of  veating  aH  the  4N>wers  id  gofemment  emirelf 
ift  tbeif  banda.  'But  br  thU*  time  the  tolonists  wei^  Attached  to  a 
cetmtfjr  in  which  they  nad  resided  for  many  yeara^  and  wbore,  thoitgli 
they  did  not  attain  qmlencei  they  enjoyed  th^  comfMta  M  life  in 

Sat  aboedaDeef  and  they  dreaded  ao  much  the  nozioos  cliittate  of 
Weatlndiea,  whkb  had  prOTefl  fatal  to  a  great  tiunber  of  the 
Sttgliah  who  firat  aettled  in  Jamaica^  that  they  declined^  though  |o 
the  moatretfpefctful  terms)  doaing  with  the  Protector'a  propoajdeo/ 

e^Hatdhbitoe,p.lfO«eie..  caMkeartjp»lSl. 
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NOTES 

AtTD 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NOTK  I.  »•  i. 
DE  S0LI9  oontMids,  thftt  at  ^anraes  bad  no  interpteten*  hm  eddld  hold  no 
•nterc<Aur8e  with  the  people'  of  the  prolriiices,  nor  eoiiferte  with  them  in  mnjr 
way  but  by  8i|^»  and  that  It  waa  equally  impoftible  for  him  to  carry  on  any 
communioatioa  with  Montezuma.  Lib«  W  c.  7,  Bi^t  it  Is  vpoo  the  authority  of 
€ortea  himaeif,  that  I  reUte  all  the  partiisuiars  of  Narvjtts'a  ooneapondence  both 
with  Mbntesuma  and  with  hia  feubfecta  in  the  maritime  provinoea.  Relat.  Ra- 
auia.  iii.  344,  II,  C.  Cortea  affirma.  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourae  be* 
twcen  Xarraei  and  the  Meztcaiia,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  oiL 
Aemal  Diaz  auppliea  thia  defect,  and  informs  U8»  that  the  three  detenera  who 
joined  Nanraez  acted  aa  interpretera,  havings  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  theloBfoage,  c  110.  With  his  usual  minuteaeaa,  ho  mcntioiia  jtheir  names 
and  ohanicters,  and  relaiesi  in  chapter  13^»  how  thoy  were  puoiahed  for  thour 
perfidy.    Tim  Spaniards  had  now  reaided  above  a  year  among  the  Blexicaas, 


and  it  ia  not  aorpriaing,  that  several  among  them  ahould  have  m»ae  some  pro- 
ficiency in  apnking  their  language.  Thia  seems  to  ha?e  bean  the  case.  Hcr- 
Kra,  dec  U.  lib.  z-  c.  1.  Both  B,  Diaz,  who  wai  present,  and  Herrera,  the 
moat  accurate  and  best  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agiae  with  Gortes 
ia  his  account  of  the  secret  oorrespoadence  carried  on  with  Muoteauouu  Dee« 
iL  lib.  z.  c.  la,  19.  Be  Solis  seems  to  consider  it  aa  a  discredit  to  Cortes^  hia 
hero,  Mutt  Afooteauaia  should  ha?e  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  eorrespondeaoa 
with  Nanraes.  He  aupposea  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  such  a  wonder- 
ful affection  for  the  Spaniarda,  thai  he  was  aot  solicitous  to  be  delivered  firoa 
tliem.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  such  an  afibctiaa 
ia  incfedible;  «ad  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  aokaowiedge,  that  itmust  be  look- 
ed upon  aa  oaa  of  the  m'micles  which  God  had  wrought  to  foeiiitate  the  oao- 
ouest,  lib«  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Aiontosuma,  however  much  overawed  by  kia 
dread  of  the  Spaniards^  waa  extremely  impatient  to  recover  hia  liberty. 
NQTElLp.  Ih 
These  wc^da  I  hate  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  aecount  of  tftm  Byropeea 
SetUemenu  in  America,  publiahed  by  Dodsley  in  two  volumea  8vo.  a  Work  of 
ao  much  merit,  that  I  should  think  there  is  bardlf  any  writer  ia  the  ago  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himaelf  to  be  the  aathor  of  it. 

NOTE  ni.  p.  i*. 

The  contemporary  historians  ditbr  considerably  with  Mspect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  Cortes,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor 
makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  349,  A.  But  it  was  ma- 
nifestly his  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  coort  of  Spain  the  full 
extent  of  the  loaa  which  he  bad  sustained.  De  Solis  always  studious  to  dhttiaish 
every  misfortune  that  befel  hia  countrymen,  rates  their  loss  at  about  two  bumlred 
men.  Lib,iv.c.l9.  B.  DUz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men,  aad  that  only  440 
escaped  fhmi  Mexico,  c  12S,0.1O8»B.  Palafox,  bishop  of  Lds  Augefes,  who 
seems  to  have  inquired,  into  the  early  transactions  of  his  countrymen  in  Hew 
Spain,  with  gi^eat  attentioa,  ooafirma  the  account  of  B.  Diaz  with  rameocto  the 
extent  of  their  loss.  Vuludes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara  sUtes  their  loss  at  450 
men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  Ckirtes  had  KCeitM  seve- 
ral  reinforoemenu,  he  mustered  his  troops,  and  foiand  them  to  be  orily  590.  Be. 
Ut.  ap.  Bamua.  iii.  p.  S56,  E.  Noa ,  as  Narvaez  brougtit  8S0  men  into  new  Spafal, 
ami  about  400  of  Cortes*s  soldiers  were  then  alive,  it  is  evident^^  his  loSs,'  Ik 
the  retreat  from  Mexico,  must  have  been  much  more  considersMe  thin  #hsthe 
tDentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnify  the  dangers  and  SuffoRiags  to  Wirieh 
he  and  his  foUow-oonqoerors  were  exposed,  may  have  exaggerated  thifir  bSS; 
hot,  hi  my  opiaioo,  ttesonoc  wdl  be  eitimaM  si  loss  than  000  wat». 

Vol.  II.  53 
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0K4  ITOTES  AND  ILLUSTBATIOro. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  29. 

Some  remaiiis  of  this  great  work  are  ttiU  visible,  and  the  spot  where  the  bn- 
gmntines  were  built  und  launched  is  still  pointed  out  to  strao^ers.  ^Torquemarfa 
newed  them.    Blonarq.  Indian  *,  vol.  i.  p.  531, 

NOTE  V.  p.  37* 

The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  iwarcst  to  tbedtf. 
Cortet  obnerres,  thai  there  they  omilddistinctly  observe  what  pasled  when  their 
countrymen  were  sacrificed,  lielat.  ap.  Ramus.,  iii.  273,  K.  B.  I>a2,  who  be- 
longed to  AWarado's  diviaion,  rtUaies  what  he  bdield  with  his  own  eye*.  C  152. 
p.  148,  b.  149,  a.  Uke  a  man  whose  courage  was  so  clear  as  to  be  above  sus- 
picion, he  describes  with  his  usual  simplicity  the  impresaion  whicH  this  specta- 
cle made  upon  him.  ••  Before  (says  he)  I  saw  the  breast*  of  my  oomprnkms 
opened,  their  hearts,  yet  fiuttering»  offered  to  an  accursed  idd,  md  their  Besli 
ileroured  by  their  exulting  enemies,  1  was  accustomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only 
without  fsa>,  but  with  high  spirit.  But  from  that  time  1  never  advanced  to  §gbl 
the  Mexicans  without  a  secret  horror  and  anxiety;  mv  heart  trembled  at  cho 
thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  seen  t|iem  sMffcr.''  He  takes  care  to  ad^ 
Ihatltf  toon  as  the  combat  begun,  his  terror  went  off;  end,  mdeed,his  adventur- 
ous brsvenr  on  every  occasion  is  f«ill  evidence  of  this.  B,  Diaz,  c  156,  p.  157»  a. 
NOTE  VI.  p.  99. 

One  circumstance  in  this  siege  meriu  particuUir  notioe.  The  account  wbidk 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  ettnck  or  de- 
fence of  Mexico  seems  to  be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes  himself,  he  had  at 
one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  ^  Relat.  Ramos,  iii.  275.  B. 
Gomara  asserU,  that  they  were  above  300,000.  Cron.  c  136^  Herrerat  an  au- 
thor of  higher  antfaoHty,  says,,  they  were  about  300,000.  Deciit.  lib.  i.  c  19. 
None  of  the  contemporary  writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  tHimber  of  persons  in 
Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  oh  several  occasions  mentioi)atbe  nmnbcr 
of  Mexicans  who  were  slain,  or  who  perished  for  wantof  foods  anid,  if  we  may 
rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  above  two  hundred  tboosaad 
must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  Bui  the  (|uantity  of  provbions  necesniy 
for  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  multitudes  assembled  in  one  place,  duriiig  thiee 
months,  is  so  greut,  and  it  requires  so  much  foresight  and  arrangemeot  to  cottect 
these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magasines,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular  supply,  thai 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  oould  be  accomplished  in  a  country  where  ag- 
riculture was  so  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican  empive,  where  thm  was  no  tsms 
luiimals,  i^nd  by  a  people  naturally  so  impiHivident,  and  saincapahle  of  executing 
a  complicated  plan,  as  the  most  improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  al 
their  case  and  attention,  fared  very  poorly  and  wereoftep  reduced  to  extreme 
distreasfop  want  of  ppo visions.  B.  Oina,  p.  143.  Cort«s  ReWt.  STl,  D.  Cgrlc* 
on  one  occasion  mentions  slightly  the  subsistence  of  his  army;  end  aAcr  ac* 
knowledging  that  they  wore  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  reQeive4supplies 
from  the  people  of  the  country,  of  fisht  and  of  some  fruit,  which  he  calls  the 
cherries  of  the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  says,  that  they  liad  cakes  of  maize,  and 
serasas  de  la  tierta;  and  when  the  season  ot  these  was  over.aoother  fruit  alucli 
be  calls  Tunas;  but  their  most  comforuble  subsistence  was  a  root  which  the 
Indians.U8e  as  food*  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Quilites,  p.  143.  The  Indiaa 
auxiliaries  had  one  means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spaniards,  They  fed 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle-  Cort.  Relat.  1^ 
C.  B.  Piaz  confirms  his  relation,  and  sdds.  that  when  the  Indians  retunod 
from  Mexico  to  their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Mexicans,  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  accepUble  present  to  their 
friends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  ih-ir 
enemies  in  their  festivals,  p.  Ii7>  De  Soils,  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  sn  im- 
putstioo  of  discredit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in  concert  with 
auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  sssociates  firom  esting  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans, 
lib.  Yf  c.  34,  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  Nei- 
ther Cortes  himself,  nor  B.  Diss,  seem  to  have  had  any  such  scruple;  and,  oo 
many  occasions,  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  become  fiuniliar  to 
them,  without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  stock  of  food 
for  the  lQdMUU»  it  was  hardly  possible  to  procure  subsiitfiice  for  srmioi  «a|oiiq(» 
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\ng  to  ttt^  irombeti  as  we  find  tn  the  Spanish  vriters.  Perhaps  the  beft  so^tioa 
•f  Uk  difficulty  it,  to  adopt  the  opinidB  of  B  Dms  del  Caitiilo,  tlie  most  artle« 
9f  all  the  JMBtmriodvrM  primiiimi.  **  When  Gomara  (says  be)  oa  some  occasiona 
relsteSf  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  aaziliaries,  and  on  others, 
that  there  were  so  roaay  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  tdwn,  no  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  his  enuiDeratioo.  as  be  has  no^  authority,  for  it*  the  numh(*rs  not  beinf  m 
reality  the  fifth  of  what,  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different  Hunibeitf 
which  he  roentioha,  thsit  country  would  contain  mure  millioos  than  there  are  nr 
Castile  "  C.  129.  *  But  though  son^  considerable  deduction  should  certainly  Ini 
made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  or  the  Altxican  forces,  they  must  have  been  re*- 
ry  numerous;  for  nothing  but  an  immen^  superiority  in  number  could  ha?e 
enabled  them  to  withstand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards^  conductrd  by  4 
leader  of  such  abilities  as  Cortes. 

.  Note  vii,  p.  se. 

In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  -^oiiiiuerors  of  Nev 
Spain^  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  gi|ide<  His  account  of  them^ 
Relat.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  18^  etc:  is  maitHestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  testis 
mony  of  Cortes  himself,  and  of  lTomara<  who  wrote  under  his  eye^  tliat  \  have 
taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Panucans«  and  they  rekte  it  Witboutr 
any  disapprobation.  B.  UisLZt  contrary  to  hiti  usual  custom^  mentioBS  it  only  in 
general  tenns»  c.  162.  fiemrs«  solicitoua  to  extauntte  this  barbaroos  action  of 
liis  countrymen,  though  he  menUons  63  caziciues^  and  4^0  men  of  note  as  bein|f 
eondemofd  u>  the  flames,  assertsi  that  thirty  only  w^re  burnt,  and  the.rest  par- 
donedJ  l>ec.  lii.  lib.  v.o^  7.  Bui  this*  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  original 
bisU>rians»  particularly  of  GomarA,  wlioiti.it  appears  he  had  consulted^  asbd 
iMiopts  several  of  his  expressions  in  this.possage*  TbepuQishroentof  Guatimotin 
ia  related  by  the  mou  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers/  Torquemada  has  ex-* 
tracted  from  a  hiatory  of  Tezeuoo,  composed  in  tlie  Mexican  tongue,  an  account 
•f  this  transacLion^  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanish  aa^ 
thors.  Mon.  Indiana*  i.  5T5.  According  to  the  Mexican,  account^  Cortes  had 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidenee  to  justify  such  a  wanton  act  of  cruelty.  B.  Dins 
affirms,  that  Guatimozin*  and  his  fellow  sufferers  asserted  their  innocence  witk 
their  last  breath  and  that  many  of  the  SfMuiish  soldiers  condemned  this  action  of 
Cortes  as  equally  unnecessary  and  unjust,  p.  200,  b.  201,  a. 

NOTE  VllL  p.  ar. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punish  Christoval  de  Olii!^^ 
one  of  hit  officers,  who  had* revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing  an 
independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes  regarded  thia  insurrection  as  of  such  danger* 
out  example,  and  dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  pO|y  larity  of  its  author,  that 
in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  He  marched,  ac- 
aordinjp  to  Gomam,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  country  abounding  with 
thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhsbited,  and  cultivated 
only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the  hostility  of  th« 
natives^  hpm  the  climate,  and  ftom  hardships  of  trvery  species^  has  nothing  is 
history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventurer  of  the  other  discovered 
and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  serviocf 
above  two  years;  and  though  it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  splendid  event,  he 
exhibited,  during  the  course  of <  it,  greater  personal  courage,  niore  fbftitude  of 
mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience,  than  in  any  other  period  or  scene  in  bin 
life.  Hefrera*  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi  vii.yiii.  ix.,  GOmara  Cron.  c.  163, 177.  B.  Dias^ 
174^190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  ac' 
count  of  this  expedition  sliould  occupy  a  splei^id  place  in  it.  In  a  general 
history  of  America,  as  the  ex  pedition  was  productive  of  no  great  event,  tM  men* 
%ion  of  it  is  sufficient. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  38. 
According  to  Herrera,  the  treasur;  which  Conea  bronght  with  him,  Conklsted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate»  two  hundred  thousand  peso's  of  fine 
gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard;  mimy  ricii  jewels,  one  in  pirticular 
worth  forty  thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkeu  and  ornaments  of  value.  Dec. 
iv.  lib.  iii.c.  S.  lib.  iv.  o.  1.  He  aflerwards  engaged  to  give  a  portion  with  his 
•  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237.  The  Ibrtunn 
which  he  )th  his  sons  was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have  before  relatedt 
the  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  the  first  redaction  of  Mexico,  wmt 
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Wf  Mnall.  Tliem  appetrt  then  to  be  aome  vtuon  hr  «M|JM«lng  Ifaat  tb&  af- 
•Mfttiens  of  Oortetii  enemief  were  not  ahogether  deiAilute  of  femida^on.  TImx 
^kutfcA  hm  with  haTing  applied  to  his  own  use  a  dispioportieMite  ^bare  of  tfcr 
Mazican  speH;  with  having  concealed  the  rojwX  treasorea  of  Montesviiia  «sd 
Gvatiiaoiim  with  defVauding  the  king  of  his  mHi;  and  lohbing  hia  MlowcrB  of 
whtt  waa  due  to  them.  Benera,  (kc  iii.  lib.  viii.  e.  Vk  dee.  !▼.  lib.  in.  «.  t. 
Sense  of  theeonqiierors  themselves  ei^ertained  suspioioBa  of  the  attne  kind,  wilh 
vsapect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct.    B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 

l^OTB  X.  p.  41. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  liave  MIowecl 
Oortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  emperor  cootaict 
•  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of  ^em  was 
ineapableof  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  infbrroation  with  respect  to  then, 
and  other  transactions  in  Pew,  is  deriredi  however,  fvom  contemporary  and  re- 
apecuble  aathors.   * 

The  most  early  account  of  Piaatro's  transactions  in  Fern  was  published  bjr 
Vraocisoo  de  Xerex,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  sio^iple  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
dowa«)o  farther  fhan  the  death  of  Atahealpa,  in  1533;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spam  in  1534,  and  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  hia  abort  HIaiory 
of  the  eonqueat  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  ofllber  who  served  under  Pliarro,  drew  op  aa  aeoosmft 
9i  his  expedition,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Eamuaio,  and  biserled  m 
hia  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  published  in  iU  original  langna|fr, 
iaacho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xeres.  Great  credit  is  due 
ta  what  both  these  authors  relate,  concerning  the  progreas  and  opcrmtipnsnf 
Piaarro;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spiniards  in  Peru  hial  been  so  ^oit,  tt  th» 
tine  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  ao  slender,  tfut 
Ihetff  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  ^dro  Cieaa  de  Leon;  who  pnUialied  hia 
Csanica  del  P^ru,  at  Seville,  in  1553.  If  h«  had  finished  aU  that  he  propoaea  k 
the  general  division  uf  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  hiateiy 
which  had  been  publislied  of  any  region  In  the  New  World.  Be  waa  well  qufi^ 
fied  lo  ewoute  it,  having  served  dltring^  seventeen  yeaiv  in  America,  and  havii^ 
▼■•ited  in  peraon  most  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  ooeaaion  to 
write.  But  only  the  firat  part  of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  containa  a 
clsscriptJon  of  Peru,  and  sevenal  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  aceo—t  of 
the  inatitutiona  and  cuatomaof  thenativea,  and  is  written  with  so  HttloaH^ 
nnd  auch  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  lose  oC  Aa 
tther  parte  of  hia  work.« 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zai«ta»  who  publiebed,  mlSSSp 
cubrimiento  y'ConqiMSta  de  U  r 


his  Historia  del  Deacubrimiento  y'Conquesta  de  U  Provinci*  del  Fecw. 
waa  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  eanployed  in  Peru  aa  oomptcoMcr-gcncasI 
of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  ita  matter  or  con^ 
aitiott,  la  a  book  of  considerable  merit;  as  be  had  an  opportunity  to  be  well  »- 
iwnad,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  mamers  and 
tnoMactiona  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  ia  doe  to  his  testimony^ 

Han  Diego  Femandea  pobHahed  hia  Histotia  del  Peru  in  1571.  Hia  sola  ob- 
ifict  la  to  reUte  the  dissentions  and  eivil  wars  of  the  Spamarda  in  that  empise 
Aa  he  aon«d  in  a  public  station  in  Peru;  and  was  well  acquainted  both  wiA 
ttm  country,  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  thoae  singular  scenes  whidi  ha 
dsaeribca,  aa  he  possessed  sound  understanding  and  great  impartialilty,  hia 
work  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historiana  most  diath^abed  fv  thsir 
'■dmii'y  in  research*  or  their  capacity  m  judging  with  neapect  to  the  tsmla 
which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  hiatorlaaa  of 
thi^  conquest  of  Peru,  ia  Garcilasao  de  la  Vega,  Ihca*  For  though  the  first  pait 
of  hia  work,  entitled  ConmenUrioa  Ueales  del  OrigeQ  de  los  tnem  Skiea  dri 
Peru*  waa  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  10^9.  aeiittai^-alx  yearn  after  the 
^uh  of  Atabualpa  the  last  emnesor,  vet  aa  he  was  born  in  POru,  and  wan  the 
•on  of  an  oflfeer  of  distinction  among  tlie  Spanish  conqucrosa,  by  aCoyn  or  li^ 
of  the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he  alwaya  took  the  name  of  Inca;  nnln  • 
T^  iMstar  of  the  langoa|;e  apoke  by  die  Incasr  and  acquainted  with  tlie  tsndi- 
tions  of  hit  countrymcn^btttDthority  ia  rated  fery  high,  and  oi^  piaoed«bava 
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that  of  attthe  Mbcr  JMstotiut.  Hit  trork,  beweiwr,  is  little  more  thai  t  eotiH 
latnliry  upon  tlie  Spanith  wriiem  of  tke  Pcntrian  stofT.  and  eomposed  of  q«io* 
tfttionft  takcQ  firom  ^  aiiUiora  whom  I  baire  mtn^Mn^i.  This  is  the  i<iea  which 
be  himself  {jTiTOS  of  it.  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  Koc  is  it  2h  the  acoooot  of  fkctM,cn\y  that 
he  follows  them  servilely,  fiveo  in  axplaiiung  the  institutions  and  rif^ts  of  his 
anoestors,  his  information  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  thaa  their*.  Ifia  wpla- 
natioa  of  the  Qoipos  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  Aeoala.  He  produces  no 
qicciaen  ot  PeruTiaA  poetry»  but  that  wretched  one  which  he  borrows  hem 
Bias  Vafera»  ao  early  missionary,  whose  oiemohrs  hasre  never  been  published. 
Lib.  iL  c.  15.  As  for  aompositimi,  siraDeemeat^  or  a  eapaoily  of  distm^ishing' 
between  whs.!  is  fiJiulous,  wl\^  is  probable,  and  what  ia  true,  one  searches  fist 
Ihem  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  laca.  His  worka  however*  notwiih* 
standing  ita  gieat  defects^  is  not  akofcther  dealitute  of  use.  Seme  traditaooa 
which  he  received  from  his  coualrymea  are  preserved  in  it.  His  knawled|;e  of 
the  Peruvian,  language  haa  eoablrd  him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Bpsmsh 
writers^  and  he  has  inserted,  in  it  some  curious  facta»  takes  from  authors  whose 
W4»rks  were  never  publis»hed,  and  4re  now  lost. 

NOTE  XI.  p.  43. 
One  may  form  as  idea,  hptb  of  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and  of  the 
sshealthM  climate  ia  the  regioNs  wkiok  they  vtMledi,  from  the  extraordiBary 
Bsoriality  that  prevailed  amoBg  them.  .Piaarfe  carried  o«it  113  men,  AUnagn^yO. 
In  less  than  nine  months  130  m  these  died.  I^w  teH  by  the  swords  most  o(  them 
weie  est  off  by  diseases.  Xerez,  p,  180. 

;  Mote  xii.  p.  40. 

^  This  island,  says'  Herrer%  is  rendeied  so  nnoomlbrtable  by  the  onwhole* 
someness  of  its  efimate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  ragged  mountains,  and 
multitude  of  insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  sekkwi  any  soB^  epithet  than  that 
tA  infernal  is  employed  in  desertbing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and 
tfarosighout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Bee.  3.  lib.  x.  c  3.  Dampier 
touched  at  this  island  iti  the  year  1685,  and  hb  account  of  the  climate  is  not 
laor^  lavourablek  He,  '.  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited  most  of  the 
places  where  Pizarro  landed,  snd  his  descriptioa  pf  them  throws  light  on  tbe 
narrations  of  the  early  Spanish  historians. 

NOTE  XIIL  p.  5S. 

By  this  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
continent  When  Cortes  began  bis  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his  ac- 
mament  was  more  cuntfiderable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  those  who  hivaded  Peru,  be  could  procure  no  more  than  six-' 
teen  horses. 

NOTE  XIT.  p.  &2. 

In  the  year  1740,  D^  Ant.  UUoa,  and  D  George  Juan^ttsvelled  from  Guayqutt 
to  Motupe,  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took.  Prom  the  description  of 
their  journey,  o^  may  ibrm  an  idea  of  the  difficulty,  of  his.  march.  The  sandgr 
pUins  betw^Q  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  9Q  miles  without 
water^  without  s  tree,  a  pl^nt,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  stretch  of  burn* 
ing  sand*  Voyage^  tom.  i.  p.  399,  etc. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  B^ 

This  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Yalverde  has  been  censored 
by  all  historians,  asd  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an  illite- 
mte  sod  bigoted  monk,  nowise  resembJiog  the  good  Ohnedo,  who  accompanied 
Cortes,  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  oharged  wholly 
upoa  him.  Hb  hanngue  is  evidcstfy  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  thst  form, 
GiMicerted  by  s  junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  expWun- 
ui|f  the  right  id  their  kiosp  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  H'orld,  and  for  direct* 
log  the  omcers  employed  in  America  how  they  should  take  possession  of  any 
new  country.  The  sestiments  contaim^  in  Valverde's  harangue  must  not 
the&  be  imputed  to  the  bigoted  imbecility  of  a  pMrtieulsr  man«  but  to  that 
of  the  age.  But  Gomara  and  Benaom  relate  one  circumstance  concerning 
Tislverde»  whioh,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object,  not  of  contempt 
only,  bttt  of  hotror.  They  assert,  that  dttrhig  the  Whole  action,  Valverde  con- 
timied  toexcitstthesQldists  to  sfamghtsr,  osllmg  to  them  to  strike  the  enemy, 
not  with  the  edge^  bat  with  the  pomts  of  their  swords.    Gom.  Cron.  c«  113. 
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Bcnz.  Hittor.  Nor.  Orbis,  lilh  iii.  c.  3.  Suoh  behtrkmr  wis  very  different  firoitr 
that  of  tlie  Ronuui  Catholic  clcrgj  in  other  putt  of  Americt,  where  tbej  mi- 
Ibrmly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indkna,  and  to  moderate  the  fero- 
city  of  their  countrymen. 

NOTE  iVl.  p.  55. 

Twb^iflerent  tyatems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  conduct  of  Atahnal- 
pa.  The  Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the  violeiioe  of  therr  comHrymea^ 
contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  professions  of  friendship  were  fdij^eyl;  aild  tbat  his 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxa malca,  wss  to  ent  off 
him  and  his  followers  at  one  biow;  that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with  such 
a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  amis  concealed  under  their  garmentt 
to  execute  this  scheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xerex  and  Zairate,  and 
adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the  i^iln  of  the  Inca  to  destroy  the 
Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imitgine  that  he  would  have  permitted  tbem  to  march 
unmolested  through  the  desert  of  Motnpe,  or  have  negtected  to'de^nd  the 
passes  in  the  mountains,  where-  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  ao  much 
advantage.  If  the  Peruviansmarched  toCaxamalca  witli  an  intcotion  to  iiaU  ttpoa 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance,  but  all  tamdy  aoier  them- 
selves to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  At** 
htudphs's  mode  of  advancing- to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  pracrdhte 
procession,  not  of  a  mihtary  enterprise.  He  himself  and  h'la  followers  were,  in 
their  habKs  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of , solemnity,  by  unarmed  hn- 
bingers  Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunnmg  and  false,  yetj  if  a  scbe 
of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  eithei^  to  a  monarch,  that  imdt 
ffreat  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicited  aclmiian 
his  presence  as  frieads,  or  to  an  adventurer.so  daring,  and  so  little  scrup 
as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hesiuie  in  de:ermining  whc^re  to  fix  the  preaumptioQ  of 
guilt.  Even  amidst  tlie  endeavours  of  the  SpaiiisA  writers  to  palliate  the  pfo- 
ceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  aa  his 
interest,  to  seize  ihe  Inca,  and  that  be  had  taken  measures  for  that  purpose  pre- 
▼bus  to  any  fuspicion  of  thsit  monarch's  desig^ns* 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  tba 
Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  Concerted  the  destruction  of  Pizarro  and 
his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct 
towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majes- 
tic form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  bating  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  ViraCoclia,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
a  ehild  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  person,  aad 
erected  an  image  of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singtilar  form  m 
which  he  had  exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  lo  this  temple  divine  hoooars 
were  paid  to  him,  by. the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  hb.  iv.  c  21.  lib.  v.  c  23. 
When  the  Span'uurds  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the 
dress  they  wore,  struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  .image 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Son,  who  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded,  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Pie> 
ruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied  by 
new  possessors.  Atahualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  at  meaaengers 
from  heaven,  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  resisting  them,  that 
he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From  those 
sentiments  flowed  his  prolessions  of  love  and  respect.  To  thoae  were  owing 
the  oordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  caanpf  and  the  sab- 
missive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanish  gcosimt 
in  his  quarters;  hut  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the 
decbn  ation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  answer  to  it,  were  so  ill  explained,  that  by 
tliehr  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions^  the  fatal  reoooittt- 
er  at  Ca:|amalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  waa  occaaioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  tracea  of  this  superstitioui  veneration  of  the  Fem- 
yians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerea*  ar  Sanoho,  or  Zaratc^ 
previous  to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  under 
Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  viaited  Peru  soon  after  the  oonqoeat.  Ef 
either  the  Inca  himself  or  his  messengcn^  had  addcaased  the  Spaoiarda  iatim 
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words  which  GarciUsso  pati  in  their  mouths,  they  must  huve  heen  struck  with 
such  submissive  declsratioost  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselves 
of  ihcm  to  accomplish  ^eir  own  desijf iie  with  greater  facility.  Garcilasso  him- 
self, thoun^U  his  narrative  of  tiie  intercourse  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards, 
preceiiinjc  ^he  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  be- 
lieving them  to  be  Viracochaa^  or  divine  beines,  p.-  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  etc.  Yet, 
with  his  UHUul  inattenii(»n  and  inaccuracy,  he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the 
Peruviai)*)  did  not  recollect  the  renemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraco- 
cha,  until  the  faul  disubiers  »ub:iequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  cali  theni  Viracochas.  P.  i.  hb.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  hh.  li.  c.  1*2.  In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  writers,  the.r  countrymen  were  considert^d  as  divine  beings  who 
*had  descended  from  heaven.  But  in  this  instance,  as  \n  many  which  occur  in 
the  intercourse  netween  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unequal* 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  espresston  were  different  from  the  ideas  of  those 
who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indtaii  languages,  or  such  is  tlie 
simplicity  of  those  .wb<»  spealc  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin, 
they  say,  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.     Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, appears  to  be  more  natural  and  consistent  than  either  of  the  two  pre* 
cedin^^,  and  is  better  supported  by  the  fiu^ts  related  by  the  contemporary  histo^ 
rians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  300,  two  thousand  Peruvians 'were  killed.  Sancho 
makes  the  number  of  the  slain  six  or  seven  thousand.  Ram.  iii*  274,  D.  By 
Garcilasso*s  account,  five  thousand  were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The 
number  which  I  have  men tioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probsbly  be  nearest  the  truth. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  56. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three  Spaniards  tra* 
veiled  from  Ca^smalca  to  Cuzcb.  The  distance  between  them  it  six  hundred 
miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  great  extent  of  country. they  were  treat- 
ed with  all  the  honoiu*s  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and  even 
to  their  divinities. .  Under  pretexts  of  amassing  what  was  wanting  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  t>lates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned;  and  though  the  oriests  were  unwil- 
ling to  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate  the 
shrine  of  their  god,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the  Tem-. 
pie  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure;  and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives 
tor  their  persons,  tliat  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with  astonish- 
ment, they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  distiirb  the  commission  of  it«  Zarate, 
lib.  ii.  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375,  D. 

.  NOTE  XVIII.  p.  6i. 

According  to  Herrera,  th^spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart  the  kin^H  Jifih^ 
was  divided  among  480  persons.  Each  received  4000  pesos.  This  amounts  to 
^,920.000  pesos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other  officers, 
wece  entitled  to  a  share  far  greater  tlmn  that  of  the  private  men,  the  sum  total 
must  have  risen  nmch  beyond  what  1  h^ve  mentioned.  Gomara,  b.  123,  and 
>^arate,  lib.  ii.  c.  ^,  satiiify  themselves  with  asserting  in  general,  that  the  plun- 
der of  Cu2co  was  of  greater  value  than  the  tansom  of  Atahuidpa. 
NOTE  XiX  p.  62. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  W(»rkl  Wus  conducted  with  more  persevering  cour- 
age than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardships  endured.  Many 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who  hadservedui^ 
der  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
have  not  an  oppbrtunit)  of  perusing  the  striking  description  of  their  sufferings 
by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  from'the 
sea  coast  of  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his 
own  journey  in  1736,  neai'ly  in  the  same  route.  Voy  tom.  i.  p.  178,  etc.  or  that 
of  M .  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito,  by  the  same  road 
which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  tlie  Spanish 
leader,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  roost  strikidg  idea  of  the  boldness  and 
patience  of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  hit  way  through  so  many  obttacles.  Yoya^ 
sUjt  FeroU|  p,  28>  etc;  ^  I 
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NOTB  XX.  f.  •&. 

Aeoordiof  to  Uerren,  tliere  was  entered  oa  Mcoimt  of  thekisg  in  gold  tSSJM 
pesos,  and  5400  msrks  (eacli  8  ounces)  of  silter,  besides  serersl  ▼e—cls  md 
onuMBents,  some  of  gold,  sod  others  of  silven  on  account  of  private  penens*  m 
gold  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  sitfer.    Dec  5w  lib.  vi.  c  13. 
NOTE  XXI.  p.  •• 

The  PdruTians  not  only  imitated  the  mititarr  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  bat  kai 
tecourse  to  devices  of  their  o«m.  As  the  eandry  were  the  chief  objeot  of  their 
terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of  a  low 
thong  with  a  stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a  akiUbl  hand, 
twisted  about  the  horse  and  his  rtder»  and  entangled  them  so  as  to  obatrttcrt  their 
motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own.  Dec.  5.  lib.  ▼!■« 
c.  4.  But  as  I  have  observed,  this  weapon  is  common  among  several 
barbarous  tribes  towards  ihe  extremity  of  South  America;  and  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dexterity-  with  which  they  ased 
It  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves.  The  Spaniarda  were 
contiderably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  ingenuitj 
of  the  Peruvians  deserves  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of  its  channel « tliejr 
overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of.the  enemy  was  posted,  so  suddenly,  that 
it  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made  their  escape.  Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

NOTB  XXII.  p.  75. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  vqya|;e  is  the  most  minute,  sod  apparently  the 
most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellanatiimaelf.  But 
the  dates  are  not  distinctly  marked;  His  navigation  down  to  Coca,  or  Kapo^ 
begun  early  in  February,  1541;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  oa  the 
26th  of  August,  having  spent  near  seven  months  in  the  .voyage.  M.  de  laCoa- 
damine,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Gaanca,  to  Para,  asettkment  of  the  Po^ 
tugueseat  the  mouth  of  tbe  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Ofd- 
lana,  in  lets  than  fbor  months. .  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the  two  adventurers  were 
verv  differently  provided  for  the  t^oyage.  Thb  hazardous  undertaking«to  whieh 
ambition  pronqited  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  science  led  M .  de  la  Con- 
damine,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonaia,  from 
conjugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hardships  which  she  suftred,  of  the 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  disasters  which  belel  her,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  affecting  stories  in  any>  langi^a^,  exhibiting  ia  her  ooa. 
duct  a  striking  picture  of  the  fortitude  which  distinguishes  the  one  sex,  ming- 
led with  the  sensibili^  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Go- 
dbi  a  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

NOTE  XXIII.  p.  76. 

Herrera  gives  a  striking  picture  of  their  indig^ce.  Twelve  gentlemen  who 
had  been  officers  of  distinction  under  \lmi^o,  lodged  in  the  same  house,  sad 
having  but  one  cloakamong  them,  it  was  worn  alt^rruitely  by  him  who  had  oc- 
casion to  appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  dress,  were 
obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former  frienda  and  companiona  were  so 
mndi  afiratd  of  giving  offence  to  Pisarro,  that  they  dorst  not  entertain  or  even 
converse  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  condition,  and  what  the 
indignation  of  men  once  accustomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they  felt 
themselves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  under  which  to  shelter  their 
beads,  while  ^y  beheld  others,  wboM  merit  and  services  were  not  equal  ts 
theirs,  livuig  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edifoes.  Dec.  6.  lib,  viii.  c.  6. 
NOTE  XXIV.  p.  82. 

Herrera;  whose  accuracy  entitles  him'  to  great  credit,  userts,  that  Goaxab 
Pizarro  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquesaea  de  la  flsfta, 
which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  me  achbishop  oCTo> 
Mo,  tbe  best  endowed  see  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
NOTE  XXV.  p.  88. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  descril>e  his  march,  and  the  distresses  of  both  parties 
very  minutely.  Zarate observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  history, 
either  with  respect  to  tl|e  length  of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  pursuiL 
Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation,  followed  tfie  viceroy  upwards  of  three 
thousiVBd  mUes.    Lib.v.  c  16,26. 
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R  ftiiNMifitcd,  aeeording^  to  f^numdts,  iliis  best  nildnBad  hltiri—  «f  tlMt  pt* 
riod.  to  «iie  mtUkw  Sbmt  hundred tbottsaiid  piesos.    lib.  ii.  c.  79. 
NOTE  XXVU.  p.  9b. 

Oumj»\yftomibe  ht^m\ng,  had  been  aii  advocate  for  an  aeeomnKxktftiM 
with  Oaica.  'Finding  Pizarro  inc46able  of  boldin^^  that  bold  comn^  which  he 
ori|finally  sQpgeated,  he  r^oontmetiaed  to  him  a  timely  submisstonto  hb  toiR»- 
nsign  ai  the  safeit  meaaore.  Wbea  the  pr^ident*s  offera  were  first  eomnmttl> 
cated  to  Carrajal,  «  By  oor  Udy  (said  he»  in  that  strain  of  bnfbonefy  wIMoh  wat 
familiar  to  him)  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gtves  tbeni  both  good 
ai«d  cheap;  let  lis  not  only  accent  them,  but  weaf  them  as  relies  aboot  oar 
necks."    Fernandez,  lib.  fi.  c.  63. 

NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  97, 

During  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  br  beheaded.  Herrcra,  dec. 
S.  lib.  nr.  c,  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Canrajal.  ^r- 
nandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  those  put  to  a  violent  death 
fiite  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1.    ' 

NOTE  XXIX.  to.  101. 

In  my  Inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy^>f  the  Mexicans,  I  have  rer 
ceived  much  information  from  a  large  numuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the  year  1553,  Philip  H. 
in  order  to  discovei*  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  subjects,  that 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  ihem,  addre^ig^ 
a  mandaie  to  all  the  courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them  to  answer 
certain  queries  which  he  proposed  to  them,  concerning  the  ancient^fonh  of  gov- 
eminent  established  among  the.  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their^kings  or  chiefs.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I  have 
n  copy.  He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  during  bis 
residence  in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  wbich.he  had  visited,  to  inquire 
diligently  rnto  the  manners  an4  customs  of  tlie  natives;  that  he  had  conversed 
for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  inielligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several  of 
the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  understood  the  Indian  languages  m-)8t  perfectly, 
particularly  some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  after  the  conquest. 
Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  inqui- 
ries with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  pretends  Greater  credit  n 
due  to  his  testimony  from  one  circumstanoe.  Uis  work  was  not  composed  with^ 
m  view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  narticulai*  theory,  but  contains  sun* 
pic  thoitigh  full  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  ofikislty.  Though^Crren 
does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as  guides  m  Mr 
history,  t  should  suppose,  from  several  fiujts  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  wellsrs 
from  several  exprcMions  which  he  uses,  that  this  ttonmorial  of  ConU  was  net 

unknown  to  him.  

NOTE  XXX,  p.  lOfi. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  «o  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the 
numbers  of  people  in  the  provrnce*  and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  m.possibte 
to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degree  of  precison.  Cortes  de- 
scribes the  extent  and  populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  implf 
that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  gieatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more  ex- 
plurit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  fiOjOOO  houses  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cro  ^ 
7B.  Herrcra  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  ii.  Ub.  vii.  c  13.  and  the  gencr^ity  of  wfr 
ters  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiiy  or  scruple.  According  to  th.s  ac- 
countr  the  inhabitmts  of  Mexico  mostliaye  been  about  300.U00.  To«iuen>ada, 
with  his  usual  propensity  tolhe  marvellous,  asserts,  that  ibcre  wwe  a  himdreC 
and  twenty  thousand  houses  or  families  m  Mexico,  and  conseqtiently  at^oui  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Lib.  in.  9.  S3.  But  in  a  very  judicious  ^cou»t 
of  the  Mcrican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortet's  officers,  the  population  is  "ad  at 
60,000  people.  Ramusio,  lii.  309.  A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  ^tcbMf 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.  108-  

It  IS  to  P.  Terrihio  de  Benercnte,  that  I«m  indebted  fiw  this  curiouf  ^§m9r 
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tion.  PaUibz,  bWiop  of  Ciu^ad  de  U  Ftiriita  Lot  Angeles,  eonftrms  and  mm- 
tntea  itmowt  Mtf.  The'  Mczicsii  (vayt  he)  is  the  only  laiq;;«age  in  whkli  m 
terminstion  mdieatiiifr  respeet,  nlawat  rfiwrfoiet  y  de  ciMi|«Ma«  may  be  «ii»d 
to  every  word  By  adding  the  final  sylahle  ttnor  aam  to  any  word.  It  hcrima  m 
proper  exprcs^km  of  vencratioB  in  the  mouth  of  an  inlarior.  It«  in  apraking  to 
an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  used,  it  is  Tad,  but  an  inierior  aafs  Tataia. 
One  priest  apeak;ng  to  another,  calls  him  Tsopixqu€i  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
eaUs  him  Teopixcatxin,  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  when 
Gortea  invaded  Mexico,  was  Msntgiama^  but  hisr  vassals,  from  referenco^  pv»> 
Bounced  it  MonSezumaxin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudea  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The 
Mexican*  bad  not  on^  reverential  ooona  but  reverential  verba.  The  manner 
in  which  these  are  fDrmed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  eiplainrd  by  D. 
Joa.  Aug  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexiean  grammar.  No.  168. 
NOTE  XXXII.  p.  110« 
From  comparing  several  passages  in  Coriu  and  Herrera,  we  om^  oollecf* 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans  ono- 
tribnted  towarda  the  support  of  government.  1  Some  persons'of  the  first  or- 
der seem  to  have  been  exempteil  from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  aa  their 
only  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  foUow  tiM 
banner  of  their  sovereign  i<ith  their  vassals.  3.  The  immediate  vasaala  of  the 
crown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal  military  service,  but  pai3  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  their  Isnds  in  kind.  3  Those  who  held  offices  of  honoor 
or  trust,  paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they  received  in  consequence  of  holding 
these.  4.  Each  CappuiUt,  or  association,  cuUivsted  some  part  of  the  common 
field  allotted  to  it.  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  deposited  the  produce  in  the 
royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets^ 
whether  fruits  of  the  earth  or  the  various  productions  of  their  artiata  asd  mann 
fiicturers,  waa  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  the  merchanu  who  paid  thb 
were  exempted  from  every  bther  tax.  6.  The  ^ayoTvev,  or  adtcripti  gkh^ 
were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  districts  in  every  province,  which  may  be  con* 
mdered  wi  crown  land$,  and  brought  the  increase  into  public  store4u>usea.  Thus 
the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  nseful  or  valuable  in  the 
country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by  the 
induatry  of  the  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  the  support  of  gowo- 
nent,  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  anawer  to  one  of  the  que- 
•  riea  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to  estimate  in 
money  the  value  of  what  esch  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  dors  not 
reckon  it  at  more  than  .three  or  four  real*,  about  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillinga 
ahead. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  110. 
Cortea,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  aa  with  any  in- 
stance  of  Miexican  ingenuity,  givea  a  particular  description  of  it.  Along  one  of 
the  causeways,  saya  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  con- 
doita,  composed  of  clay  tempered  with  mortar*  about  two  pacea  in  breadth, 
and  raised  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  exc^Iant 
water,  aa  large  aa  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  aoppUes 
all  the  inhabitanto  plentifully.  l*he  other  is  empty,  and  when  it  ta  necessary  ts' 
clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it  As  this 
conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breachea  in  the  cnoae- 
way,  through  which  the  ssU  water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  then  is 
pipes  as  large  aa  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  resioCe 
ouarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.    Relat;  ap..  Raoras. 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  HI. 

'  In  the  arnk>ury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shewn  suits  of  annoor, 
which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  the  silver  ornaments  upon  them,  repretentii^^  dragona,  etc  may 
be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.-  They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  onlv  unquestionable  specinsen  of  Mexi- 
can art,  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  la  a  cup  of  very  fine  gbld,  which  Is 
aaid  to  have  belonred  to  Montezuma.  It  weigba  5  ot.  13  dwt.  Three  draw- 
•ings  of  it  were  cihibitad  to  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  June  18»ir65.  A  flUtt% 
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hetd  It  reprcacnted  m  this  eitp.  On  one  M»  Hbm  Aill  fioe»  dD  tb*  othftr  tlir 
profile,  on  the  ihimi  end  l>ack  pnrt  of  U»e  liead.  Tbe  veliero  is  Mid  to  lutvo 
been  produced  by  punching  the  ihftide  of  the  c«p,  lo  at  to  make  the  repreta»»* 
uttion  of  m  fnee'  on  the  outside,  llie  features  are  gross,  bat  represented  with 
s»tae  degree' of  arty  and  certainly  too  rude  fiM*  Spanish  workmaotbip.  This.cup 
was  purchased  by  Edward  earl  of  Oiclord,  while  lie  lay  in  the  barbonr  of  Cadii 
with  the-fieet  under  tiis  comoMnd,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  his  grandson, 
Liord  Areher.  I  am  indebted  i'w  this  inlbmitttion  to  my  respectable  nnd  inge- 
nicras  friend  Mr.  Barringten.  in  the  sixth  vohime  oi'  the  Arducologia,  p.  I0r» 
is  published  an  account  'Of  some  masks  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a  hurry- 
ing^ground  on  th<%  Amerieaa  continent^  about  serenty  miles  from  the  ^Hish 
settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore.  They  are  sakl  to  be  likenesses  of  chioli,  or 
otiier  eminent  persons.  From  the  descriptions  and  engrarings  of  them,  wn 
limve  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  Ktete  of  arts  among  the  Amencant. 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  144. 
*  The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  this  part 
of  my  Work,  to  the  c^nidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  has  traced  the 
successive  vteps  by  whicii  the  human  miiul  advanced  in  this  line  of  its*  progress, 
with  much  erudition,  and  |i;reater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first  as  fhr  as  1  know^ 
.  who  formed  a  mtioiul  and  consistent  theory  concerning  the  Tarioos  modes  of 
writing  practised  by  uaTions,  uccjrding  to  tlie  varionsdegrces  of  their  improve- 
ment, biv.  Legfation  of  Moses,  iii.  69,  etc.  Soitie  important  observations  have 
been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  llrosscs,  the  teamed  and  intelligent  author  of 
the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des  Liingues,  torn.  i.  295,  etc. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious  mbnuments  extant  of  the  ear- 
iiest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  means 
%y  which  they  were  preserved  from  the  t^eneral  wreck  of  e^rery  work  of  ait  in 
America,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  For  th#  most  ^arlr  and  complete 
collcotion  of  these  published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  &e  attention  of 
that  curious  inqoiret,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New  Spam^ 
having  deemed  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.  the  ship  in  which 
they  were  sent  to  Spam  was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  came  into  the 
l^ossession  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer,  who  having  travelled  himself  into 
the  New  World,  and  describ^  one  of  iu  provinces,  was  a  curioiui  observer  of 
whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  deaths 
they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  tlie  English  ambas* 
«ador  to  the  French  court;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Parclias,  were  published  at 
ttie  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spehnan.  Purchas,  iii.  1065* 
They  were  translated  frt>m  English  into  French  by  Melchizedeck  Tbevenot,  and 
published  in  hts  coUectiop  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The-second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture- writiiui^  wis  paUithed  by  Dr.  Fran* 
oit  Gemeili  Oarreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or  represents* 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  ooun* 
try,  ind  of  the  various  stations  in  which  the;yr  settle<l,  before  they  founded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  He  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguensa  jr 
6ongorra,  a  dillirent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  documents.  But  at  it  seems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good  evidence) 
tiiat  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  6ir»  dei  Munda  is  an 
account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  paintiegs  in  the  text. 
Th^  have,  however,  manifesdh^  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican  productions. 
Mid  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini,  who  wu  well  qualified  to  determine 
whether  they  were  genuine  or  Suppostt  ious.  M.  Clavigero  likewise  admits  them 
to  he  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they  always  appeared 
tp  be  so,  though,  from  my  desire  to  rest  no  part  of  my  narrative  upon  qnet- 
tionable  anthonty,  t  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  paintiing  in  the  former  is 
considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican  design;  but  m 
the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  suspect  that  it  hat 
been  unproved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artist  Carreri, 
Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological  wheel  is  a  just  delieeation  of  the 
Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  at  described  by  Acosta,  lib<  vi.  c.  2.  U 
seems  te  resemble  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seeni  and  if  it  be  admit- 
ted  at  t  genuine  monument,  it  proves  thai  the  MtxSotnt  bad  trtifkud,  0P>i|t«- 
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Tbe  third  tpoeiiaen  of  Mnican  painlasg^VPM  diaooforcd  bj  «MHlMr  ItaUn. 
b  173^  LoKMo  BoCuriiii  BcMduei  tci  out  for  New  8p«m,  and  vm  M  bj 
MTtral  iBoideiiU  to  •tudy  the  laofpiAge  of  tbe  MexiouMtMid  to  coUeot  the  te< 
i^MS  of  their  bittanoftlBMNHUBealt.  UeiiMruBted  mae  yetrs  in  hie  leecatcbci. 
with  the  enthiMieMii  of  a  projector,  ukd  the  petienot  of  en  eatiqoary.  in  1741^ 
he  pablidbid  ei  M«drid>  Zieo  deunm  JAm>mMi9ttria€itm6nUdel0m§mqn€mSt^ 
i§mimma(^  OQeteieiog  en  ecoognt  of  thereanlt  of  hia  iequiriefit  and  he  added  ta 
it  a  eetalogue  of  b»  Ameriean  Uiatorical  MttaeiMB»  eneeged  wider  tbirlfeiB 
diiieient  heeda.  Hia  ideaof  eNew  Hitlory  appeart  to lae  the  wethofnwhia 
aical  oredekHia  man.  Bet  bia  catah>gue'  of  Blexiean  mapa»  pnintinfi»  tiibttte. 
roUa»  calendera*  etc.  ia  much  larger  iban  ooe  could  have  expected,  UhferlB- 
nitely  a  abip  in  whicli  he  had  aent  a  oonsiderable-  part  of  them  to  Europe,  wna 
taken  by  an  Eqghah  privateer  during  the  war  between  C^feat  Britaia  and  Spem^ 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739;  and  it  it  propable  that  th^r  periabed  by 
£Uling  into  handa  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturlni  himself  incurred  hia  diaplen- 
aure  of  the  Spaniah  court*  and  died  in  a  boapital  at  Madrid.  The  history,  of 
which  the  JdeOf  etc  was  only  a  pfo^pectut,  was  never  published.  The  remaai- 
der  of  hia  Muaeum  aec-ms  to  hare  been  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  came  into 
the  poaseaaion  of  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of 
Mew.  ttpaim  and  he  published  from  it  that  cuiioua  tribute4t>U  which  1  have 
juentioned. 

Tbe  onljr'  other  collectioo  of  Mexican  paintings^  as  iSar  as  1  can  leara,  ia  m  the 
Imperial  .Library  at  Vienmi.  By  order  of  their  imperial  majeaiiea*  I  Itavc  ob- 
tained such  A  specimen  of  these  aa  1  desired,  in  eight  paintinga,  mode  with  so 
much  fidelity,  thai  1  am  infbrmed.the  copies  could  bs^ly  be  dmtinguished  from 
tbe  wiginttla.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Cadex  MextcanuM^  it  appears  to  have 
^en  a  present  from  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  Vil,  who  died 
A,  D.  1$^3.  After  pasaing  through  the  bands  of  several  illustrioua  proprieuic% 
it.  fell  into  those  of  the  cardinal  of  8«xe  Kiaenach,  who  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror Leopold.  These  painting  are  manifestly  Mexican,  but  they  are  in  a  style 
very  different  from  any  of  the  rormer.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  une  of 
them,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readera,  as  may  deem  thia  an  object  Wijitfay 
of  their  Attention.  *  Were  it  an  object  of  sufHcttj.t  importance,  it  might  per* 
l^s  be  p  >saible»  by  recourse  to  the  pUu-  of  Parcbas,  and  the  archbiahop  of 
X«>kdo,  -^  u  key,  to  forti.  plausible  conjectures  conoemiug  the  meaning-  of  tl^ 
nictute.  Many  of  tbe  iigurc»  are  evidently  similar.  A.  a.  are  targets  ai4 
darttf,  almoat  in  thtr  same  form  with  thosf  published  by  Purchas,  p.  IOtO,  1071. 
etc.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  templea.  nearly  resrmbling  those  in  Purchaa,  p,  1109 
and.  1 113,  and  in  Lorenzana*  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantlea,  or  cotton  clotha, 
the  figures  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Loreaxaaau 
E.  E.  C  aeema  to  be  M^xicun  captains  in  their  war  dre»8,  the  lantaatic  on^^ 
m&nU  of  which  resemble  thr  figured  in  Purduis,  p.  1110,  1111,  2113.  1  abonld 
suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tributc-rolL,  as  their  mode  of  noting  number*  occurs 
frequently.  P.  D.  D.  etc.  According  to  Coiurini,  tbe  mode  of  computation  lif 
the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  aa  well  as  to  the  Peniviana^ 
p.  85.  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  number  of  its  units  is  represented  in  tbe 
M«;Xican  paintings  in  my  posaeKsion,  seems  to.confirm  tiiia  opinion.  I1iey  phuo^y 
resemble  a  atring  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  alender  rqpc. 

.  Since  I  published  the  former  edition.  Mi.  Waddjlove^  who  is  still  pleaaed  tn 
oootinue  hia  friendl>  attentjon  to  procure  me  itiformation,  has  diacovered,  ia 
the  library  of  the  Eacurial,  a  volume  io  folio»  consisting  of  forty  sheeUof  a  land 
of  pasteboard*  each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  a  mat 
variity  of  unconth  end  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very  tresb 
colour,  and  with  an  explaoatiun  in  Spaiiitih  to  moat  of  them.  The  first  twenty* 
tsvo  sheets  are  the  aigns  of  the  montlis,  days,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  ^cb 
sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figeaea  for  tbe  month,  surrounded  by  tbe  aigna  ol 
the  daya.  The  last  eighteea  sheets  are  iM>t  ao  filled  with  figures.  They  aeem  to 
be  signs  of  Daities^  and  images  of  various  objects.  Aecording  to  this  Calendar 
in  the  Eseuiialf  the  Mexican  year  contaiiwd  286  days,  divided  into  ^  montha 
o£  13  daye.  Each  day  ia  represented,  by  a  different  &ign,  taken  from  some  natu< 
'«L<>)9cpt,nieip«nJU%d(0f»«clisMrd»%rted»abouae9etc.    TbeaigDaof  da^  in 
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^kmCfkftMt  9f  tSm  MmouwX  «ie  ^mrndf  tht  tawfi  with  tlloie  tutttiied  by 
Botiiniy*  Idea»  elc.  p.  45*  Bm,  if  we  wm^  pyn  orMlit  to  «kaM«tlMr,  Iter 
Ife&iojui  ycAT  coottuiied  360  days,  dirkM  into  ISaontlwof  2G>dftyt.  Tlw 
order  of  (Uj»  in  every  mooth  wm^  oo«»piiu4«  «ooor4mg  to  \um^  first  by  wli«t  bft 
calis  a  thdeceanarff  piogieaftioii  of  d«yi  fcomoae  to  tbirtaeiH  i»  tbe  MMe  imm^ 
jl^cr  as  in  the  Calendar  of  tbe  Eaei^aL  and  tb«n  by  a  mpiniar^  progranioa  «f 
daya  from  ooa  to  neveoty.  making  in  all  twen^.  In  tbia  Gakeodar,  net  only 
tbe  aigaa  wbicb  diBtinguiah  eaeb  day»  but  tbe  qiialitie»aty|Mmd  to  be  peealiar 
to  each  mootb*  are  marked.  There  are  certain  weakoeuM  wbiob  aeem  to  ae- 
oomfMoiiy  tim  buman  miod  througb  etecy  ataee  of  iu  profroia  in  obatwation 
and  Mcience^  Slender  aa  waa  tbe  knowMfpa  oi  tbe  Mezlcaaa  m  Aatron— ly^  it 
apjieara  to  bave  been  already  connected  witk  jndioial  Aatrology.  Tbe  tetmie 
and  cbaracter  ot  perMna  bom  in  each  month  am  Mippoaed  to  be  deeided  by 
some  auperiov  indiienee  predominant  at  tbn  lime  of  natir^.  Henee  it  ia  fwe- 
told  in  tbe  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  bom  in  one  month  viU  be  rich,  in  another^ 
warlike,  in  a  thU'd,  kixurioua,  etc.  Tbe.paateboaiid,  or  whatever  aubftance  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  Calendar  in  tbe  Bttcurial  la  {Minted*  aeema,  by  Mr.  Wad- 
di^vea'a  description  of  it,  to  reaemble  nearly  that  iii  the  Imp»ial  Library  at 
Vienna.  In  several  particulars,  the  figurea  bear  some  likeness  to  thoM  in  the 
plate  which  I  have  pubtisbed.  The  figurea  marked  D.  which  induced  me  to 
coojecture  tliat  this  painting  might  be  a  tribut«4r9ll  similar  to  those  published 
1^  Purchas  and  thtf  Arcltbuhop  of  Toledo,  Hr.  Waddibre  supposes  to  be  signs 
m  days:  and  I  have.«uch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  hia  observatioBa,  as  to 
eooclude  his  opinioo  to  be  well  tbund«:d.  It  appears,  firom  tbe  wcbacaetera  in 
which  the. explanations  of  the  fieures  are  written*  that  this  curioua  monument 
of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  aoon  after  the  conquest  of  the  empire. ,  It  ia 
sigular  that  it  should  tmrer  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanish  author.  •' 
NOT£  XXXYI.  p.  114k 
The  firat  waa  Called  the  Prince  of  the  dreadful  Lanee$  the  second,  the  Divi- 
der of  Meat  Uie  third,  the  Sheddcr  of  Blood;  Aid  fimrth,  tbe  LArd  of  the  Dark- 
house.    Aeoata,  Lihi  v'u  e.  25. 

NOTE  XXXVII.  p.  Hr. 
The  temple' of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any'in  New  Spain, 
was  Uknwise  tbe  moat  eoosiderahle.  But  it  waa  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of 
solid  earth.  According  In  Torquemada,  it  waa  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
ctrooit  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  ibrtv  fiitboro.  Mon.  End.  Lib.  iii. 
••  -19.  Even  M.  CUvigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican  temples  were 
aolid  atructuies,  or  eanhen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  cannot  be  considered 
aa  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  oensiderable  progress  in  the 'art  of 
bttildii^.    Glavig.  11.907. 

Won  inspecting  varioua  figurea  of  temples  in  the  paiatingi  engraved  by 
Purchas,  there  seeoM  to  be  some  teaspn  for  suspeeting,  that  all  their  temples 
were  constructed  in  tbe  aame  msnner.  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  1109, 1110, 1113. 
NOTE  XXXYIll.  p.  lis. 
Kot  only  in  Tlasc^la  and  Tepcaea,  but  even  in  Mexieo  itself,  the  houses  oC 
the  people  weie  mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a  lew 
eaithen  veasels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the 
same  roof,  without  having  any  separate  apartment.  Uerrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c. 
13.  lib.  X.  cJ  93^  Dec.  3  hb.  iv.  c.  17.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  il8. 
I  am  ihfbrmed  by  a  person  who  resided  bng  in  New  Spain,  anid  visited  al- 
most every  province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaat  em- 
pire, any  monutnent,op  vcfttige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest, 
nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway,  except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Guada- 
loupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city  MS.  penet  me. 
The  author  of  another  account  in  maniiacript,  observes,  ^  That  this  day  there 
does  not  remain  even  the  broallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient  In- 
dian building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled  (says  he)  through  all  the  countriea  adjacent  to  them,  viz. 
>lew  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinalo,  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  havin||^  observed  any  mountain  worth  notice, 
except  some  ruins  neur  an  ancient  village  m  the  valley  de  Cot ot  (STraikfift,  in  lat. 
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K.  3QP.  U^.  kHipt.  Sa^.  S4/.  <ba  tlie  itbMd  of  Tmri<R^,  or  460  Uagfies  ^.  X. 
W.  fron  Mesiock''  H«  dcftcribii  Hiete  rains  mhiiitelv,  Md  they  ^H^pcar  to  be 
tkft  remaini  of  a  paltry  biiildinff  of  turf  and  iNone,  plasternl  over  witli  wb^ 
ottrtli  or  iune;  A  nusuonary  UMbmied  tb«l  gefttteiiuin.  that  be  had  diKovered 
the  niiiM  of  anotbar  edifice  aimilar  to  the  former,  about  a  buhdred  ieag— a  io» 
wanUN.  W.  oo  the  baoks  of  the  river  St.l'edro.    MS.pmetme. 

These  tcstiiaonies  derivo  great  credit  trom  one  oiraimstancet.tbat  they  arcfe 
not  given  in  aypport  of  any  particular  sysum  or  tiieory,  but  as  aimple  annweffa 
to  queries  which  1  bad  proposed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  tbeae 
gentkunm  assert,  that  w»  ruins  or  monunenta  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 
are  now  to  be  dtacoverad  in  the  Meaioan  eaip)re>  they  meant  that  these  were  n? 
nuch  ruins  or  mooumenu  asoonveyed  any*idea  of  grandeur  or  magniliGeiioe,  in 
the  works  of  its  aapieot  inhabitants.  F6r  it  appears  fhMn  the  testimony  of 
several  Spanish  authors^  that  in  Otnidba,  Tbscala,  Obolula,  etc  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  stilt  vtssible.  VilU  Gfegnor  Theatro  hmet.  p.  143,  ^S» 
353,  l)e  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenaana,  formerly  archbisbop  of  Mextoo,  and  now  of 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartaa  de  teladion  of  Gorlea, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  rains  which  are  6t)ll  viinble  in 
several  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed,  on  his  way  to  the  tmpital,  p. 
4,  etc.  But  neither  of  th^  authors  give  any  description  of  tb^m»  aund  they 
aeem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  shew  only  that  some  buildings  hid  once 
been  there.  The  large  amount  of  earth  at  Chohi.la,  which  ibe  SpMards  ^g- 
nifted  with  the  name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  wittiottt  any  steps  by  wfkch 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  coverM 
with  grass  and  shrabs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  tiling  more.  Torqnem.  Mb. 
iiL  c.  19.  1  bave  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near 
Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Aeapuloo.  It  is  compoaed  of  large 
stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Penmans, 
which  are  hereafler  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  foms  a  aqoare  of  twenty- 
five  yards;  but  as  it  rises  in  height,  it  diminishes  in  ectent,  not  gradnally,  bat 
by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  to  that  it  must  have  rases* 
bled  the  figure  B.  in  the  plate.  It  terminalod,  it  is  aaid,  in  a  spire. 
NOTE  XL.  p.  1^ 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appeara  to  be  wy  great.  According  to 
CkHnara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thousand  human  victima  were  not 
offered  to  the  Mexican  divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  339.  The  akulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged  in 
order  in  a  budding  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Curtes's  oAcera  who 
had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  waa  a  hundred  a  thirty* 
six  thousand.  Ibid,  c  84.  Uerrera'a  account  is  still  more  incredible,  that  the 
number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacnficed  in  oae 
day,  luiy,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  tbsn  twenty  thooaand.  Dec  3.  lib.  ii.  c 
16.  Torqnemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance,  for  he  asserts,  that  twen- 
ty thousuud  children,  exclusive  of  other  viaims,  were  slaoffhtered  annually v— 
Men.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of  such  k^ 
numbers  is  that  of  Zumarraga,'  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  irho,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chapter  general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asserts  that  the  Mexicans  sacnficed 
annually  twenty  thousand  victims.  Davilla.  Teatro  Eccles.  136.  In  oppoai- 
tion  to  all  these  accounU,  B.  de  his  Casas  observes,  tbat  if  there  had  been  auch 
an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  poplilousness  for  which  it  was  remarkable,  wlien  the  Spaniards 
first  knded  there.  The  reasoning  is  just  If  the  pumber  of  victims  in  all  the  pn>> 
vinces  of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  population  have  been 
prevented  fiom  increasing,  but  the  human  race  must  have  been  exterminated  in 
a  short  time.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such  numerous  sacr'ifioes, 
it  is  observable,  tliat  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken  in  war  is  either  cer- 
Uin  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain  nothing  by  submitting  speedi- 
ly to  an  enemy,  they  always  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  war  becomes  bloody 
and  destractive  to  the  last  degree.  Las  Casas  possitively  asserts,  that  the  Mexi* 
cans  never  sacrificed  more  Uian  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  in  a  year.  See  his  ^«h 
pttte  with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Bfevissima  Belacion,  p.  10$.  Cortos 
does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sacrificed  annually,  but  D.  Diss  . 
del  Castcllo  relates,  that  an  inquiry  having  been  made,  with  raipect  to  this,  by 
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ike  ywwwacMi  »«nkt,  who  inert  wmt  ima  H«w  Spain  impMiiitelx  after  the 
^conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  tbouMsd  five  baa^nd  were  seoriiae^ 
every  year  in  Mexieo.    C.  307. 

NOTE  XLI.  p.  idl. 

It  b  hardly  neoeaiary  to  obeerve,  that  the  Ptruvian  Cteroiiolofy  it  not  only 
ebecore,  but  repep^ant  to  eoaclosicmt  deduced  from  the  hmhI  accurate  and  es« 
tenaiVe  obserralione,  coAceminr  the  time  that  daptei  daring  each  reign,  in  any 
given  aucceaeion  of  prinoea.  The  medium  haa  been  ftniod  not  to  exoe^  twenty 
years.  Accerdinf:  to  Aeoata  and  Garcihwao  de  U  Vega*  Hoana  Capac,  who  dieiA 
about  the  year  1537,  waa  the  twelfth  faica.  According  to  thia  rale  of  comput- 
ing the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have  be^  reckoned 
abKove  two  hundred  and  forty  yeart;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  tubniated  four 
hundred  yeara.  Aeoata,  lib.vi.  c.  19  Vega,  lib.  i.  e.  9.  By  thia  account  each 
reign  b  extended  at  a  medtam  to  thirty-three  yeart,  inttead  of  twenty,  the 
number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  obtanrations}  but  to  imperfect  were 
the  Peruvian  traditsen%  that  though  the  total  it  boldly  marked,  the  number  of 
years  in  each  reign  it  unknewn. 

NOTE  XLII.  p.  IM. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanith  writers  assert,  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human 
tacrificet.  Zerez.  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acotta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But 
Garei  lasso  de  la  Vega  contendt,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  anceators^  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  aster- 
tion,  and  the  plausible  reatont  with  which  he  connrms  it,  are  suflBeient  to  re* 
fute  the  Spanish  writers,  whose  adkNinta  teem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  re- 
port, not  upon  what  they  tianntelvea  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  In  one 
of  their  feativab,  the  Peruvians  offered  caket  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  armt,  theeyebrowt,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c. 
6l  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  aacient  practice,  in. their  uncivil- 
fzed  ttate^  of  aaeriilcing  human  victims. 

NOTE  XLIli.  p.  12». 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.-* 
They  have  preserved  tome  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  th^  Water  every  field  that  they  cul- 
tivate. Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  422.  4^7.  They  likewise  tontinue  to  use  ptano^ 
or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  manure  Ulloa  gives  a  description  of  the  almost  in- 
credible quantity  of  it  in  the  smatt  istands^iear  the  coast.  Ibid.  481. 
NOTE  XLIV.  p.  127. 

The  temple  tif  Cayambo,  the  palate  of  the  Inca  at  Cullo  in  the  pUin  of  La- 
calunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  286,  etc.  who 
inspected  them  with  great  care,  M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious  memoir 
concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  r Academic  de  Uerlin,  A.  D. 
1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib. 
vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  gives  pompous  and  confuse<l  descrip- 
tions of  several  temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  c.  21.  lib.  vi.  c. 
4,  Don*  Zapata,  in  a  larije  treatise  concerning  Peru,  which  has  not  hith- 

erto been  published,  communicates  some  information  with  respect  to  several 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other 
authors.  MS.j^encft  sie,  AKiculo  xx,  Ulloa  describes  some  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian for^fieations,  which  were  likewise  vrorkt  of  great  extent  and  solidity. — 
Tom.  i.  391.  Three  cironmtttneet  ttruck  all  thote  obtervers:  the  vaat  sizie  of 
the  stones  which  the  Peruviana  empieyed  in  tome  of  their  buildings.  Acosta 
measured  one,  which  wat  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thicknesss 
and  yet,  he  adds  that  in  the  fiNtrett  at  Cuzoo,  there  were  stones  considerably 
'  larger.  It  it  difficult  to  oonaeive  bow  the  Penmant  oould  move  these,  and  raise 
them  to  the  height  aven  of  twelve  feet.  The  second-  aircumttanoe  is,  the  im« 
perfection  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By  the  pf 
tience  and  nerseverance  aatund  to  •  Americans,  ttonet  may  be  formed  into  any 
ahape,  merily  by  rubbing  one  againtt  another,  or  by  the  lUfe  of  hatchet  or  other 
inatrumenU  made  of  ttone;  but  with  tuch  rude  toolt,  little  .progress  can  be 
naade  in  Carpentry.  The  Peruviana  eould  not  roortite  two  beamt  togetlier,  or 
give  any  degree  of  union  or  ttability  to  any  Work  compoted  of  timber;  At 
they  eoQid  not  fern  a  cent(%,  they  w«ra  totally  unaaqutinted  withjhe  use  of 
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Afchet  IB  iNnWatr;  iiercinthoafiaMifttttfuintMfitriveliOTrtbcy  wneahkto 
fflHM  a  foof  fiw  nioM  «»pk  ftriistviw  wbich  tbejr  Vftited. 

The  third  circumfftmoe  it  a  striking  proof,  whieh  all  the  moauniants  of  the 
PerttriaM  furnish,  of  their  want  of  io^emii^  and  inientioii,  acoompanied  vith 
patieacc  no  lata  astaaialMif .  Mane  of  tlia  staaca  ean^toyad  in  those  woeka  we 
formed  iato  any  partiaiilar  or  lamform  ihape»  arhiah  could  rendar  theaa  ftt  6r 
being  coiafACted  together  in  buUdioop.  The  Indians  took  theaa  as  they  fell  fvam 
the  mountains,  or  were  raised  oat  of  the  quarries^  Soa[ievefeai|ttaie»aoaieln- 
nni^ukr*  sooie  convex*  sooae  eoiicare*  Their  art  and  industry  «ei«  enspleyed 
in  jotning  them  iaga:Uier,  by  terming  such  bellowa  hi  the  one*  as  perfeettyeop* 
vesfkondcd  to  the  pro^eetiona  er  nainga  in  the  othar.  This  aedtona  operaftien, 
which  might  have  been  ao  easify  abn^ged*  by  adapting  the  anrtee  of  thei 
to  each  other,  either  by  rabbuig»  or  by  their  hatcheuof  copper*  would  he^ 
ed  inoiedible,  if  it  were  not  pnt  beyond  doubt  by  inapecting  the  wmsini  of  thoan 
buildin'ga  It  given  them  a  ?er>  singular  appaarsnee  to  an  Enrepsan  eye.  There 
is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building,  and  no  one  stone  rcaembtes  annthnr 
in  ctimensiona  or  form.  At  .the  same  time,  by  the  persevering  but  ill  diwctaA 
industry  of  the  Indiana,  they  are  all  joined  with  that  minute  nicety  whichlhaeve  . 
msntioned.  Ulloa  made  this  obaervatiun  concerning  the  form  of  the  Aonea  m 
the  fortress  of  AtunCannar.  Yoy.  i.  p.  $67.  Pincto  giTes  a  similar  deacriptiott 
of  tlie  fortress  of  €uzco,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata, 
MS.  tefiat  me.  According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  atrata  aC 
httildlng  in  some  paru  of  Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular*  and  nrn 
fliroof  or  some  progrem  in  improvement, 

NOTE  XLV.  m.  1S9. 

The  appearance  of  those  bridf(es»  which  ocnd  wkh  theirnvn  weifht,  wmm 
with  the  wind*  and  are  conaiderably  agitated  1^  the  motioiiof  eivety  ^eraon  who 
passes  alongtUeaw  ia  fery  frightftil at firet.  But  the  Spaniarda  have  fsundthcoi 
U  he  the  easiest  mode  of  passmg  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  whieh  it  would  he 
difBeult  to  throw  more  solid  stmcturea  eithor  of  stone  er  timber.  Tlicy  tem 
those  hanging  bridges  so  alfong  and  broad^  that  loaded  mules  paaaaloag  d^m. 
JHU  the  trade  of  Cuaco  ia  carried  on  by  meana  of  aoch  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Apurinsac.  UUoa*  tom.  i.  358.  A  more  simple  contrivaoce  was  employed  iapaa- 
aing  smaller  atrenms:  a  basket,*  in  which  the  traveller  was  placed,  heiog  s«» 
aended  from  a  strong  fope  stretched  across  the  stream*  it  waa  pnshed  or  dirawn 
urom  one  side  to  the  other  Miid. 

NOTE  XLYL  p.  iS9. 

My  information  with  reepectjto  those  evenu  is  taken  from  MUeia  brtm  de 
la  expedicion  militar  de  Rinora  yCinaloa,  su  ezito  felia,  y  rantijoao  eatado.  en 
que  per  consecueotia  de-ello,  se  ban  piiesto  ambaa  provtnciaa,  pobliahed  at 
Mexico.  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  to  aatisfy.  the  curiosity  of  the  merchanta,  who 
had  furnished  the  vicevoy  with  money  for  defraying  the  ezpeoae  of  the  arma» 
ment.  The  copies  of  this  J)/'9iicia  are  very  rare  m  Madrid;  bat  I  have  obtained 
one,  which  has  etiabled  me  to  communicate  theae  curious  iacts  to  the  public 
According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa  % 
grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  sixteen  marks  (bur  ounces 
four  ochavas;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  preaent  fit  for  the  king,  and  ia  now  de* 
posited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE  XLVII.  p.  134. 

The  oneertainty  of  geographera  with  respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for 
Cortea  seems  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  aeonracy.  The  archbiahep 
of  Toledo  baa  puUislied,  from  the  original,  in  the  possesfkm  of  the  marquia  dd 
Valle,  the  descendant  of  Cortea,  a  map  draim  in  IMl*  by  the  pilot  Dosaingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  aa  a  neninanla,  atretching  out  aeaiij 
in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  m  the  best  mapai  and  the  pntttt  * 
Where  Rio  Colorado  entera  the  gulf  ia  marked  with  precisaen.  Hiit.de  Kenvn 
Espagna*  327. 

NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  184. 

1  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  L*Abbe  Bavnal.  tom.  iii.  lOf);  aad  «poo  een- 
sulting  an  mtelligent  peraon,  long  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  who  haa  been 
engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  mgenioea  author  Jias  been  well  in- 
formed. The  logwood  cot  near  the  town  of  St.  Praneisof  Campead^*  ia  of 
»nah  better  qosJity  than  thnt  on  the  other  aide  ot  Ynentan;  and  the 
tradnhitheQayofHonduraataAfaBoat^micad.  n^^r^r^]^ 
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NOTE  XLIX.  p.  14a. 

p.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  iias  enumerated  ten  causes  of  the 
rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  )^ives  the  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues. 
Manj  of  these  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  introduction  of  the 
Small-pox.  This  disease  was  first  broug^ht  into  New  Spain  in  tne  year  1520,  by 
a  negro  slave  who  attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against  Cortes.  Torribio 
affirms,  that  one  half  oftne  people  in  the  provinces  visited  with  this  diste.nper 
died.  To  this  mortality  occasioned  by  the  small -pox,  Torquemada  adds  the  de- 
structive effects  of  two  contagrious  distempers  whicti  raged  in  the  years  1545 
and  1576.  In  the  former,  800,000;  in  the  latter,  above  two  millions  perished, 
according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the  \iceroys.  Mun.  Ind.  i.  642. 
The  small-pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  several  ye^s  af^er  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  there  too  that  distemper  proved  fatal  to  the  natives.  Gar- 
cia Origin,  p.  88.  2.  The  number*^  who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their 
war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly  during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great 
liiminc  that  followed  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged, 
either  on  one  side  or  other,  bad  neglected  the  cultivation  (»f  their  lands.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  happened  in  all  the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Span- 
iards. 4.  The  grievous  tasks  imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belong- 
ing  to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The 
numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  who  were  forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision 
made  for  their  subsistence,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  el- 
evated regions.  7.  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortet 
urged  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour,  as  destioyed  an  incredible  number  of 
people.  8  The  number  of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  employed  in  working  the  silver  mines.  Tbese,  marked  by  each  pro- 
prietor with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  catlle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains. 
9-  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,  the  noxioiif 
vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldness  of  the  chmate,  and  scarcity  of  food,  were  so 
fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms,  the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particu- 
larly near  Guaxago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  wuh  their 
stench,  and  so  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered  about  for  their 
pre^,  that  the  sun  was  darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the 
different  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they 
carried  on  destroyed  many  of  the  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve 
them  as  Tnmemes,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was 
particuUrly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perish- 
ed in  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
one  may  form  some  idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast 
they  were  wasted  by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Cerita,  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria  Re- 
lacion,  illustrates  and  confirms  several  of  Torribio's  observations,  to  which  he 
refers.  MS.  penet  me, 

NOTE  L.  p.  143. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of 
that  great  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered  hiqi  inattentive  to  research;  and 
from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook  obvious 
and  just  causes. 

NOTE  LI.  p.  148. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  where  she  discovers 
the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of  the  Indians.  Those 
laudable  sentiments  of  the  aueen  have  been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of 
Spain, and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  conUined  under  the  title 
of  the  goodireaiment  of  the  Indiant,  Ilecopil.  lib,  vi.  tit.  x. 
NOTE  LIl.  p.  144. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  HecopiUiciott,  which  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  aivi  bishops,  almost  a 
third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  ot  the 
Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  metiiods  in  which  it  is  tiieir  duty  to  inter- 
pose, in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression,  either  witli  respect  to  their  per- 
sons or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable  and 
iMimane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  America  actually  exercise  it. 
,     lonumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish  authors.    But  f 
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ntbf  r  refer  to  Gare,  at  he  wm  not  dlfpoied  to  aicribe  any  merit  to  the 
clergy,  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142, 19?,  ete.  Henry 
Hawks,  «n  English  merchant,  who  resided  lire  years  in  New  Spain,  prerioas  to 
the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy.  Uak- 
luyi,  iii.  466.  By  a  lam  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops, but  other  ecclesbstics, 
ere  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indiaa  is 
deprived  of  bis  just  liberty  and  rights;  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  lit  vi.  ley  14.  and  tfan 
wert  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.  Son>?  of  the  Spantsh  ecdea- 
astics  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  their  countfymen  as  poesesaed, 
Enc9mievda9^  and  considered  ihe  Indians  as  slaves,  or  esDployed  them  in  woifc- 
ing  their  mines.  Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157. 
NOTE  LUI.  p.  C45. 
According  to  (Sage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  &miliea;  and  be  Oea- 
tions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 
N0TELIV.p.i4ff, 
It  is  very  diHScult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  popnlatioo 
in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  per^t,  and  where  sctenoe 
has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  spemls- 
tive,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the  year  1741, 
Ph.  lip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  provinces  in  Amer- 
ica, to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to 
transmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In  conseqnenoe 
of  this  order,  tlie  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D. 
Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanches,  to  execute  that  commission  in  New 
Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  observations,  and  long  aOquaintance  with  most  of  the  provinces, 
ViU.i  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Tentr%  ^Atnericom,  His 
report,  Imwever,  is  imperfect.  Of  tlie  nine  dioceses,  into  which  the  Mextcaa 
empire  has  been  divided,  be  has  published  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mexico  the  bishopries  of  PnebU  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca, 
and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapax,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala, 
are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend  countries  in  which  the 
Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  stirrey  o< 
the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  situation  of  the  diflerent  Indian  vil. 
lages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the  number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extensive  province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dositnioa 
is  imperfectly  established,  are  not  registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other 
parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state  of  population 
in  the  five  dioceses  above  mentioned  is,  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  malattoes,  and 
mestizos,  in  the  dioceses  of 

FamXe*. 

Mexico, 105,202 

Los  Angeles, 30,600 

Mechnacan, 30,840 

Oaxaca, 7,296 

Nova  Galicia, 16,770 

190,708 
At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total 

number  is,  95  s540 

Indian  families  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico,  119.511 

Los  Angeles,             *  88,240 

Mechoacan,               ■        » 36,196 

Oaxaca,                       44,222 

Nova  Galicia,             •        -  6,222 

294;>91 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.    We  m*y  rely 

with  greater  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  aa  tt  is 

taken  Orom  the  Matricula,  or  register*  according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by 

then  Is  collected.     As  four  dioceses  of  nine  are  totally  ofoitltdt  and  UiaI  m 
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N^tivs  Galicim  Xht  num(>ers  tre  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
number  of  Indian*  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  million*. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  etc.  seems  not  to  be  equally  com*  « 
pkeie.  Of  the  many  places  Villa  Sc^or  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several 
Spaniards,  negroes,. and  people  of  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
tiieir  number.  If  therefore,  we  make  allowances  fur  these,  and  for  all  who  re- 
side ill  the  four  dioceses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  those  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places, 
VilU  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  muUttoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
^nerally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  where  the  number  of  eacli  is  marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of 
the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negiT>es  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards* 
Perliaps  the  latter  ouglil  not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,0u0  to  a  million  of  the 
former. 

Defective  at  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  in- 
telligence concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  migiit  enable  me  to 
ibrm  any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its 
population.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the 
Indians  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,7^0  paid  tribute  to  the 
king.  As  all  females,  and  persons  under  Bige,  are  exempted  from  this  tux  in 
l*eru,  tlie  total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account  to  be  2,449,120.  MS* 
peiies  me. 

i  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may  conrpute,  or  at  least  from  a 
l^esB,  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of  co- 
pies of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is 
1,171,955;  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indians  pur- 
chase  bulls,  and  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  and  those  of 
a  mixed  race;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race, 
w  111  amount  by  this  mode  of  computation  to  at  least  thrre  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurdite,  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate 
state  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarqma  Indiana  about 
the  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Span'uurds  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Cruadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima 
contains  54,000,  D.  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagcna  contains 
25,0o0.  Potosi  contains  25,000,  Bueno,  1767.  Popayon  conUins  above  20,000, 
UUoa,  i.  237.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous.  The  cities  in 
the  most  tliriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America  cannot  be 
compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  towns* 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I 
have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  Which  I  can  rely;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, both  to  gratify  curiosity  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I  have 
mentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  people  of 
an  the  diflTereiit  races^  Besides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Corregimiento  29  curat 
or  parishes  establislied  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  smaller 
hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are  mostly  Indians  and 
Mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and  8000  inhabitants,  besides  27 
dependant  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ubarra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages. 
The  district  of  Uavala  bet<veen  18  and  20,000  people.  The  district  of  Tacunna 
between  10  and  12,000.  The  district  of  Ambato  between  8  and  10,000,  besides 
16  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Kiombamba  between  16  and  20,000  in- 
habiunts,  and  9  depending  villages.  Tlie  district  of  Cbimbo  between  6  and 
8000.  The  city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending 
villages.  The  district  of  Atuasi  between  5  and  6000  inhabitants,  and  4  depend- 
ing villages.    The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  and  60,000  inhabitafltSy  tlld  Ve 
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populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa  from  8  to  10,000  inhmbitasl^ 
and  14  depending  villages.  This  degree  of  population,  though  slender  if  «• 
consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  countty,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  wp- 
posed.  1  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  ttdy 
province  in  Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing  oountrf; 
hatsi  cotton  stufis,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths*  are  made  there  in  such  qoaflti- 
ties,  as  to  be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to 
fumisli  a  considerable  article  for  exportation  into  the  other  parts  of  Spaaiih 
America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  should 
be  considered  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  iu  populousness.  But  among  the  osteft- 
tatious  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  comes 
from  Europe  is  so  violent,  that  1  Am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so 
much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  the  dec.tne. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  147. 
These  are  established  at  the  following  places.  St.  Domingo  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Pinne, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  In  the  New  Kin^* 
(lorn  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco  de  Quito, 
St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  A>res.  To  each  of  thesi-  are  subjected  several  pro- 
vinces^ and  some  so  far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that 
they  can  derive  little  benefit  firom  their  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  writers  com- 
monly reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of  Maaiia  in 
"  the  Philippine  Islands. 

NOTE  LVI.  p.  150. 
On  account  of  tlie  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of  Pa-> 
nama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and 
olives.  But  they  are  strictly  prohioited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any  of  the 
provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  recovethea 
from  Spain.    Uecop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  I.  15—18. 

NOTE  LVU.  p.  151. 
This  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty-eight  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America.     Hist.  Xovi  Urbis,   hb.  iii.  c.  21.     But  as  Benzoni 
•  wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malcontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards 
.in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  this  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 
NOTE  LVIll.  p.  151. 
My  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  transmission  of  property  si 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.     Tl)e  Spanish  authors  do  not  explaio  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions und  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.  explains  in  aome 
measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  Mayorasffo,  and  mentions  some  of 
its  effects.     Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it.    He  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  of  the  liest  situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of 
ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses  once  enact- 
ed upon  it;  and  adds,  that  as  the  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Mayartu^^  and 
cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  became  perpetual.  Tlieatr. 
Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

NOTE  LIX.  p.  152. 
There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  eitlier  civil  or  ecclesias* 
tic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  confer- 
ring places  of  trust  indiscriminately  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America. 
Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  etc.  p.  5,  6.  But  notwithstanding  such  re- 
peated recommendations,  perfei-ment  in  almost  every  line  is  conferred  on  na- 
tive Spaniards.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  bv  the  author  last 
quoted.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and 
sixty -nine  bishops,  or  archbisliops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioceses 
in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  This 
predilection  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  is- 
sued m  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nom'mate 
European  ecclesiastics  of  known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  appoint 
them  to  supply  vacant  benefices      MS.  penes  me* 

NOTE  LX.  p.  154. 
Bfoderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear^  such  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  In- 
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i^un»  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  intolerably  o^ 
pressive.  Pcgna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de  Indio«»  p.  192. 
NOTE  LXL  p.  150.  . 
In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  services  of  th^  first 
conquerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising  from  the  coqntry  previous  tm 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomendat  were  granted  for  three 
and  sometimes  for  four  lives.  Recopil;  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  etc. 
NOTE  LXll.  p.  150. 
D.  Ant.  UUoa  contends,  that  working  in  the  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  ta 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners;  and  several  of  the 
Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Entreten,  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  wholesome* 
ness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages;  and  wherever 
men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  how- 
ever fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  liem.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a 
curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  are  wrought, 
aaya  he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases;  but  in  the  province  of  Campeachy, 
where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased  more  than  a  ' 
third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  be  so 
favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert.  Collect.  In  another  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Philip  lU.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  as- 
serts, that  in  every  district  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour 
in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some  places  to  the 
third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  15B1.  Colb. 
Collect. 

NOTE  LXIII.  p.  150. 
As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracy,  the  tasks 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitral  y,  and  like  the  services  exacted  by  feudel 
superiors,  in  vinca  prato  out  metBe^  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
some, and  often  wantonly  oppressive.     Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indies. 
NOTE  LXIV.  p.  106. 
The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  MitOt  is  called  l\mda  in 
New  Spain,    'iliere  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.    No  person 
is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  disUnce  from  his  hahitaiion  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of  Hem.    Carillo  Al tarn irano.    Colbert  Collect. 
NOTE  LXV.  p.  107. 
The  strongest  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  themselves.    By 
the  multitude  and  variety   of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  prevail.    Though  the  laws  have  wisely  pro- 
vliled  that  no  Indian  shall  be  obliged  to  sei*ve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  place  of  residence,  than  thirty  miles;  we  are  informed,  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Heman  Carillo  Altamirano,  presented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru 
are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  a  distance  ot  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Collect.  Many 
mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren,  and  so  distant  from  the  ordi- 
nary habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there  has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  their  own  regulations 
in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  more 
remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines.    Kscalona  Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c. 
16.    But  injustice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  have  been  studious 
to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to 
employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of 
V  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id  ibid. 

NOTE  LXVl.  p.  109. 
Torquemada,  after  along  enumeration,  which  has  the  appearance  of  accuracy, 
concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Hon. 
Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alune  was, 
in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Sennor.  Theat.  Amer.  i.  34.  UUoa  reckons 
up  forty  convents  in  Lima;  and  mentioning  those  fur  nuns,  he  says,  that  a  small 
town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shut  up  there  is  so 
great.    Voy.  i.  429.    Philip  m.  in  a  letter  to  the  vicery  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1620, 
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dbierves,  tliat  the  miinber  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  i^reat,  that  tUbej  covered 
more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solofz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  ■>.  ST,  Lib.  iiL 
c.  16.  Torquem.  lib,  xv.  c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in  New  Spam  was  founded 
A.  D>.  1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.    Turq.  lib.  <▼.  c.  16. 

Aeoording  to  Oil  Gonzalez  Darila,  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Ajb^ 
Hean  church  in  all  tlie  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649,  1  patriarcli, 
6  archbishops,  33  bishops,  246  prebends,  2  adcliit«,  5  royal  cbupUkM,  840  eoo- 
▼ents.  Teatro  Ecclesiastico  de  Us  Ind.  Occident,  vol  i.  Pref.  When  the  or- 
4er  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges*  pr^- 
fsmed  houses,  and  residences,  which  it  possessed  in  the  province  of  New  Spcun, 
wcee  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  m  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen,  m  Peru 
seventeen,  in  ChtK  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen{  in  all  a  hundred  and  twelve. 
GoUecoiois  (««neral  de  Providencias  hasta  acqui  tomadas  sobre  estranamenio, 
ele.  de  la  Compagnia^  part  u  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits,  priests,  and  Devices 
in  all  these  amounted  to  2245.  MS.  pe»€8  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  prayii^ 
thait  no  new  monastery  miglii  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  those  already 
eatablished  might  be  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses  would  soon 
acquire  the  property  of  tbe  whole  country.  The  petitioners  requested  litoevne, 
that  the  bishops  might  he  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy  orders, 
as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clerg^inai  witfaoot 
aay  living.  M.  p.  16.  These  abuses  must  have  been  enormous  mdeed,  wbcn 
the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  induced  to  renoa- 
sirate  sgatnat  them. 

NOTE  LVH.  p.  IW). 

I1iis  description  of  the  msnners  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  protestant  authors  alone,  as  they  may  be 
sttspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Oage,  in  particular,  who  had  a  better 
Qq[>portunity  than  any  protestant  to  view  the  interior  state  of  Spanish  America, 
describes  the  cormption  of  the  church  which  he  had  forsaken,  with  so  mocb  of 
the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  should  have  distrusted  his  evidence,  tliougti 
It  communicates  some  very  curious  and  striking  lacts.^  But  Benzoni  mentions 
the  proftigacy  of  ecclesiastics  in  America  at  a  very  early  period  after  their  set- 
tlement tliere.  Hast.  lib.  ii.  c.  19, 20.  M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  observer,  and 
zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics in  Peru,  particularly  the  reguhrs,  in  stronger  colours  than  I  have  em- 
ployed. Voy.  p.  51.  215,  etc.  M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account.  Voy.  i.34. 
Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circumstances.  Voy. 
i.  61.  155.  161.  1  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  extremely  indecent.  Acosta  him- 
self acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  the  consequence 
of  permitting  monks  to  forsake  the  retirement  and  discipline  of  the  cloister,  and 
to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  tbe  charge  of  the  Indian  parishes. 
Be  procur.  tnd.  Salute,  lib.  iv.c.  13,  etc.  lie  mentions  paticularly  tliose  vices 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  the  temptations  to  them  as  so  for- 
midable, that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy 
should  not  be  employed  as  parish  priests.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even. the  advocates 
for  the  regtilars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the 
monks  of  different  oixlers,  vhen  set  free  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  disci- 
plinet  and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the  charge 
brought  against  them  was  not  destitute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies  tbe 
state  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  same^ks  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and  tlie  same  consequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  superior  of  the  secular 
priests  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with  no  less  appearance  of  piety  than  of  candor,  in- 
to the  causes  of  this  corruption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regu- 
lars from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their  diocesans;  to  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed;  and  to  their  engaging  m  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  h 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who  censure  the  licentiousness  of  tbe  Span- 
ish regulars  with  the  gn*eatest  severity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
the  Jesuits.  Formed  under  a  discipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  society,  which 
takes  such  full  possession  of  every  member  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits  both  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  maintained  a  most  irreproaclud>le  decency  of 
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xnanners.    Frezler  22$.  Gentil,  i.  34.    The  tAme  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the 
bishops  and  most  uf  the  dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  17J9>  1730,  having 
been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking  confirmation  of  what  1  haiie 
advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Span- 
bh  America.  From  the  newspapers  of  any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the 
objects  which  chiefly  engross  iu  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  inter- 
esting. The  Gazette  ot  Mexico  is^lled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli- 
gious functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions,  con>ecrations  of  churches, 
beatifications  of  sainu,  festivals,  autos  de  fe,  etc.  Civil  or  commercial  aiTairs, 
and  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in  this  magazine 
of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  in- 
serted m  this  Gaziitte,  it  appears  that  two* thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of  sclio- 
lastic  theology,  or  of  monkish  devotion. 

NOTE  LXVni.  p.  UQ. 

Solorzano,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  sone  of  the  regular  clergy, 
with  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish  laynum,  in  touching  on  a 
•ubject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly,  ami  with  much  firmness, 
against  committing  parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testimony 
of  several  respectable  authors  of  bis  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Esquilache  to  exclude  the  regulars 
from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collection  of  papers.  Several 
memorials  were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  replies  were  made  to  these  in  the  name  of  the  secular  clergy.  An  ea- 
Ser,  and  even  rancorous  spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  this 
ispute. 

NOTE  LXIX.  p.  163. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Meatizot,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard  and 
Indian;  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  refused  admission  in- 
to any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip  II.  requir- 
ed the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  such  Mestizos  bom  in  lawful  we^ilock,  at 
tliey  should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows 
IB  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate,  hecopil. 
lib  i.  tit.  vii.  I.  7.  Some  regard  seems  to  have  been.paid  to  this  law  in  Idew 
Spain;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  the 
year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and  professing 
his  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  Mestizos  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
admitted  to  the  eTijoyroent  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the 
Aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this 
seems  to  have  produced  little  effect;  for,  in  the  year  1725,  Philip  V.  wais  oblig- 
ed to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  so  insurmountable 
are  tlie  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that 
the  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  enforce  the  former  edicts  anew,  by  a 
law  published  Sept.  11,  1774.    Real  Cedula,  MS.  penet  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning  the  ecclesias* 
tical  state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  from  holy  ortlers,  either  as  Seculars  or  R^uhrs,  in  such  a  man- . 
ner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  knowledge,  as- 
serts, **  that  in  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of  Uie  sa- 
eran»ent  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds;  and  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  of  rectors, 
canons,  anid  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there  have  been 
three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  I  owe  it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  myself  to  consider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to  explain  the 
reason  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  I  have  published. 

1  knew  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but  that 
men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  entitled  to 
•very  christian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew  likewise, 
that  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity  settled  in 
America,  but  among  "  many  ecclesiastics,  (I  use  the  words  of  Herrera,  Dec. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.)  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect  or  rational  men,  and  were 
not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partaice  of  ^  saenmient  of 
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the  aiur,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  oar  religion."  It  was  against  diis  opinioo 
that  Las  Casas  contended  with  laudable  zeal.  But  as  the  bisliop  of  Danen, 
I>octor  Sepulrida*  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be 
interposed:  and  accordingly  Paul  111.  issued  a  bull  A.  D.  1S3S,  in  which,  after 
condemning  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  l^ld  that  the  Indiana,  as  being  on  a  lefd 
with  bmte  beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declares,  that  ihcj  wert 
really  men,  and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing  the  christian  religion,  and 
participating  of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  the 
cavils  of  M.  Clavigero,  must  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  troable 
of  perusing  it,  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  35.  and  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decisiiHi,  so  low 
did  the  Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  uf  the  natives,  that  the 
first  council  of  Lima  (1  cfdl  it  by  that  name  on  tlie  authority  of  the  best  Span- 
ish  authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  the  Indians  to  the  holy  comom- 
nion.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi  c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from 
the  sacrament  was  still  more  explicit.  Ibid.  After  two  centuries  have  elapsed, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  improvement  that  tlie  Indians  may  be  supposed  t» 
have  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  ttie  Spaniard*  during  that  penod,  we 
are  informed  by  D.  Ant.  UUoa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will  appear  m  the  se- 
quel of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  he  better  i:»stnicted  than  m  New  Spain, 
their  ignorance  is  so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as 
being  altogether  destitute  of  tlie  requisite  capacity.  Voy.  I.  341,  etc.  Sokirs« 
Polit  Ind.  I.  203. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthood,  either  as  Secu- 
lars or  Regulars,  we  may  observe,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  thecoouiKM 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacit>,  should  not 
he  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
would  be  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  consecrate 
and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Monargtda  Jndiima^  it  was 
almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain;  and  yet  in  his  time  it  wis 
still  the  general  practice  to  exclude  Indians  from  holy  orders.  l>f  thi8  we  have 
the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  mis- 
sionary, he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted,  "  If  the  Indians  re* 
ally  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  described,  why  are  they 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit?  Why  are  they  not  ordained  pnesu 
and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  in  tie  primitive  church, 
especially  as  they  roif^ht  be  employed  with  such  superior  advantage  to  other 
persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen?"    Lib  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  estabhshes,  in  the  roost  unequivocal  man* 
ner,  what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  obserres,  thstt 
alUiough  by  their  natural  dispositions,  the  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordi- 
nate situation,  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
dignity  and  authority;  and  that  they  are  in  general  so  addusted  to  drunkenncw, 
that,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behaving  with 
the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The  propriety  of  eluding  tbea 
from  it,  on  these  accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified  by  experience, 
that  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  condemned  the 
practice  of  the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  a  pubtic 
disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  religious  Father  D  Juan  de  Gaom^ 
and  his  retractation  is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indeed  acknowledges,  as  M . 
Clavigero  observes,  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  time  some  lodiaan 
had  been  admitted  into  monasteries;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant,  he  fiirgets 
to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes 
notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  by  mistake.  Re- 
lying upon  the  authority  of  T<irquemada  with  regard  to  New  Spain,  and  of 
ITlloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  depression  of  the 
Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlemenu,  I  concluded  that  they  were  not  admitted 
into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  hi  the  highest  veneration  all  over 
the  New  WprW. 

But  when  H.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  asserted  facts  so  repvg- 
»«t^t<^  the  conclusion  I  bad  ff>Tmtd^  I  began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish 
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for  tether  lofiHrmation.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  «  Spanish 
noUeoMUOy  high  in  ofBce»  and  eminent  for  bis  abilities^  who,  on  dtflTerent  ooc'a- 
aionst  has  permitted  roe  to  hate  the  honour  and  benefit  of  correspondinjif  with 
him.  1  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  answer:  '<  What  you  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  ordeni»  or  into  monasteries, 
especially  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXX  VJII,  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion»  is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  con^gation  of  the  council  resolved  and  decUred,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto,  or  mestiio, 
did  not  disQualify  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  iP  he  was 
possessed  ot  what  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege;  this 
only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzana,  and  the 
Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  were  per« 
suaded,}  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  or- 
ders, nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice,  with  respect  to  this;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  shews  that  tliere  was  some  doubt  concerning  the  ordaining  Indians, 
and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

''Since  that  time,  there  have  been  some  exam{>]es  of  admitting  Indians  into 
holy  orders.  We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest,  a  native  of  Tlascala.  His 
name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Castilla  Aquihual  catehutle,  descended  of  a  cazique, 
converted  to  Christianity  soon  after  the  conquest.  He  studied  the  ecclesiastical 
sciences  in  a  seminary  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  He  was  a  candidate,  never- 
theless, for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  bishop  Abred  would 
consent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecclesiastic  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  character, 
modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  bis 
clerical  functions.  He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four  years  ago,  with  the 
sole  view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the  colleges  and  semina* 
ries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  after  being  well  instructed  and  tried,  they  should 
find  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  they  might  embrace  it, 
and  perform  its  functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  obtained  various  regulations 
favourable  to  his  scheme,  particubrly  that  tlie  first  college  which  became  va- 
cant in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any  similar  ones  inserted  in  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  eflfect,  on  account  of  objections  and  re- 
presentations from  the  greater  part  of  persons  of  chief  consideration  employed 
in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  be  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  problem 
^fficult  to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solution  of  which  several  distinctions  and 
modifications  are  requisite. 

"  According  to  the  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  the  information  of  other 
persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either 
an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk;  and  that  in  New  Spain  t^re  are  very  few  ec- 
clesiastics of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps  the  number  may  be  greater^  as  in 
that  country  there  ate  more  Indians  who  pos&eas  the  means  of  acquiring  such  a 
learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persons  who  aspire  to  the  clerical  charac- 
ter." 

NOTB  LXX.  p.  164^ 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admit,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  stated  thus  high.  According  to 
Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that 
paid  thekin^s  fifth.  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Soloriano  asserts  likewise,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
is  regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p«  846. 
NOTE  LXXI.  p.  166. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were 
so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  that  it  was 
refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Thb  simple  mode  of  refininf?  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when 
the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  ^old,  was  discovered.  Those 
mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries,  the  veins 
are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting;  tlie  ore  is  greatly  increas- 
ed. Besides  this,  the  rictiness  r>f  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  hsppens  in  most 
other  mines,  has  become  less,  as  the  vein  continue  d  to  dip.  The  vein  has  like-^ 
wise  difninislied  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards  should- 
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pertitt  in  woiUflf  it    Otiwr  ridh  mitied  luve  been  tnece»^«^  aitouttx^tfl,  1 
fti  generftt  the  value  of  the  oreg  Hit  decr^Aned  so  mnoh,  wlHle  the  ezptfMe^n 


tilting  them  b&«  migmented,  thftt  the  coui't  df  Sptiin»  in  the  year  1730,  i 
ed  the  dutj  payable  to  the  king  from  h,ffth  to  a  ten/A.  All  ^le  C|aicluiHf*er  iMtf 
in  Pferu  11  ezti^ted  fhHn  the  fkmbui  mine  of  Guanftcabelrca,  dwcbvered  miK 
year  1563.  'Hie  crown  htt  reserved  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itivH^  aod^ 
l^rsohs  #hO  purchase  the  quicksilver  psy  not  only  the  price  xsf  it,  but  llfceviie 
•  jf/M,  is  dnty  to  the  king.  But»  tn  the  year  1761,  this  duty  on  qUicskBii^er  vas 
abolishedt  on  accoont  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  Working  mines.  L'Uoa,  Ea- 
tretenimientos,  tii— xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505,  5^.  In  conseqiisnce  of  this  aboli- 
tion of  the  fifths  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price*  which  becane  ne- 
cessary on  Si  count  of  the  increasing  expense  of  working  mines,  quicknlter. 
Which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  cpiintal,  ia  now  delivered  by  the 
king  at  the  rate  of  ^ixty  pesos.  Campomames  Edtid.  Popul,  ii.  132.  Tbe  di^ 
on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twcnththt  alt  five  per  cent.  Any  of  ifty  fcwlers,  whoafe 
deairous  of  tteing  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  Which  the  Spaniatds  ooodwd  the 
working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the  ore^  will  find  an  accurate  d^- 
acriptibn  of  the  antient  method  by  Aoosta.  U>.  iv.  e.  1-^18.  AtidoT  tbetr  aore 
t«cent  improvements  in  the  metalhtrgio  art,  by  damboa  Coi&inent.  a  Ian  orde- 
pianz.  de  mmaa,  e.  32. 

NOTE  LXXn.  p.  167. 
Many  remarkable  proolli  occur  of  the  advanced  atate  of  lodiiatry  hi  Sf^ain,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy .  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  Was  cott- 
Hiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that  Was  raommna 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  caustt  of  this  I  have  elplained,  Ifist.  afCb^  T. 
i.  158.  Wlierever  cities  are  populous,  that  st>ecies  of  industry  which  is  peculiar 
to  them  increases,  artificers  and  manufacturers  abound.  The  eilbct  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade  hi  living  activity  to  iheae  ia  manifest,  f^om  a  siogubr  fiitt  ^n  Ihe 
year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  industry  Ibrthe  sopp^ 
of  its  coloniea,  ao  muth  work  Waa  bes|^ke  fVbm  the  manufactures,  that  h  was 
suppoted  they  conld  hardly  finish  it  ht  less  than  ail  years.  Cattipo&i.  L4(^ 
Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  in  motion,  and  excited  extraoidi- 
nary  efforts,  Atebi^ini^ty.  we  are  informed,  that  hi  the  beginhmg  of  Phil^ 
tl.  's  rei^,  the  city  of  SeviHe  alone,  where  the  trade  with  America  tentred,  pne 
employmcni  t6  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  silk  or  woolen  lroi%,  and  that 
above  130,000  persons  had  occupation  in  tarrying  on  these  manufiictQtes.  Caa- 

Foro.  ii.  473.  But  so  rapid  and  pernicious  Was  the  operation  of  thb  capaea  which 
shall  enumerate,  that  befbre  Philip  Ut  ended  his  reign,  the  loodna  lA  SeriAe 
were  reduced  to  400.    U^tariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  p^blltatioA  bf  the  first  editioto,  I  have  the  aatisfactioa  tb  fiad  nq 
ideas  concemihg  the  early  coihmereial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illusthkted  by  D.  Bematdo  Ward,  of  the  Juiito  de  Conaexcaa 
at  Madrid,  in  his  Proyect9  Bewomico^  Part  il  c.  1.  **  tfnder  tbe  reigns  af 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  H.*^  says  he,  *■  the  manulacturea  of  Spain  and  of  tiie  Lo^ 
Countries  subject  to  her  domonion  wer6  in  a  most  fiouri^iing  sUte*  Tboae  of 
France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the  tfnited  Pina- 
▼inces  did  not  then  exist.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  any  ccdoniea  of 
any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  xxmid  sttpit>)y  lier  aettlemenU  there  with 
the  productiona  of  her  own  toil,  and  the  fabrics  wrottght  by  the  lianda  of  her 
own  ar^sans,  and  dl  she  received  in  retui^  fi>r  these  betonged  to  herself  alite^ 
Then  the  eldnsion  of  fisreign  manufacturea  Was  proper  becanae  ft  mo^  le 
rendered  effectual,  llien  Spain  tnightlay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exportsd 
to  AmerrcH,  or  hnported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restraiflts  she  deeaed 
proper  upon  a  commerce  entbely  in  her  own  hands.  But  wben  tiine  aaad  suc- 
cessive revolutions  had  oocasionefl  an  altenltion  in  all  those  circumatancea,  whea 
themanufheturesofSpainbegvntodccHnekand  the  demands  of  Aeaeriea  were 
supplied  by  fiyreign  fabrica,  the  original  maxYms  and  r^kUons  of  Spain  ahaeM 
luive  accommodated  to  the  charge  In  her  aitvation.  lie  fioUcy  that  wras  wte 
At  one  period  became  abauad  in  tbe  either.'* 

NOTE  LXXIII.  p.  171. 

No  bale  of  gooda  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treastt^  is  examined.    Both  me 

received  on  the  credit  of  the  pertons  to  whom  they  belong;  and  oidy  one  k- 

aunce  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  whieh  trade  waa  carried 

on  with  this  liberal  confidence.    AHtfaecdbedsRrerirhiai  wtthttKitffatlhNii 
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l%ni  to  i)octo4iell6  ki  tlieyear  1654  was  found  ta  be  adnlterated,  and  to  be  mto* 
gled  with  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  SpaAish  merchantt,  with  sentiments 
suitable  to  their  usual  integrity^  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  tlie 
Ibffeigneva  by  whore  tbey  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  the 
tacasurer  of  the  sevcnue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  B.  UUoa 
Betablis,  dc  Manuf.  etc.  liv.  ii.  p*  102. 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  178. 
Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spsin.  Of  all  the  im- 
mense sums  which  hare  been  imported  from  America  the  amount  of  which  1 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not 
remain  in  Spain^  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  ^o»,  one  half  in  coin* 
ed  money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Restaur,  de  Espagna,  Dis.  iii.c.  1.  Uz« 
tariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  ir34,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate, 
amd  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  milHon.  Tfaeor.  etc.  c.  3.  Campo* 
manes,  on  Oie  authority  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  community  of  merchants  in 
Toledo  to  Philip  HI.  relates  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had  become, 
that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a  third  paK  of  the  sum  which  tbey  ad- 
vanced as  interest  and  premium.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE  LXXV.  p.  474. 
The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea  comptny  con- 
ducted the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto*bello,' which  was  opened  to  them  by  the 
Assiento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedoy  Herrera,  preeident  of  the  court 
of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio  was  a  per- 
son of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that  his  testimo* 
By  in  any  point  would  he  of  much  weight;  but  g^reater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this 
case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  of- 
ten employed  in  delecting  and  authenticating  the  firauds  which  he  describes.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being  composed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year 
17^9  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious  spirit  natu- 
ral to  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is  curious;  and  even  English  authors 
confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  various  frauds  were  practised 
in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Ja- 
maica, and  other  British  colonies,  was  become  enormously  great.  But  for  the 
credit  of  the  English  nation  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudulent  opera- 
tions are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the  dishonoura- 
ble arts  of  their  fiictors  and  agents.  The  company  itself  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many  of  its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes. 
Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  388. 

NOTE  LXXVI.  p.  177. 
Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  the  elTects  of 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  the  English  readers.  Though 
tlie  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards,  that,  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province;  and  during  sixteen 
years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  tlic  Caraccas  in  Spain. 
Voticas  deRealCompania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period,  Spain  must  have 
been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cocoa,  which  it  consumes, 
by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  wese 
imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  Since  the  commereial  operations 
of  the  company  began  in  the  year  1731,  the  impprtaion  of  cocoa  mto  Spain  has 
increased  amazingly.  During  thirty  years  subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  Pa- 
n^a»  of  cocoa  (each  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas,  was 
6^,215.  During  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  Fanegaa  im- 
ported was  869,247;  and  if  we  suppose  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  same 
proportion  during  the  remainder  of  thirty  yt^rs,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746 /Vi* 
ne^ras^whlch  is  an  increase  of  805,531  Fawgns,  Id.  p.  148.  Duriag  eight  years 
subsequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into  Spam  by  tl»e  company  88,482  ar* 
r9ba9  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco;  and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354. 
Id.  161.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Noticas  dc  Compania,  in  1765,  its  trade 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  During  five  years  subsequent  to  1769,  it  has  im- 
ported 179,156  Fanega9  of  cocoa  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobaa  of  tobacco,  75,496 
hides,  and  221,432  pesos  in  specie.  Campomanes,  ii.  16^.  The  last  article  |s 
ft  proof  of  the  (Rowing  wealth  of  the  colony.    It  receives  c^h  from  Mexico  m 
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retimi  for  the  cocoa,  with  which  it  supplies  thst  pfonnoe,  aid  thk  it  icnitettf 
Sptaiti,  or  Isys  out  in  purchssuig  European  goods.  Bat,  besides  this,  moatespfieit 
evidence  is  produced,  that  tiie  quantity  of  cocoa  raised  in  the  province  is  doC' 
ble  to  what  v  yielded  in  1731;  the  number  of  iu  live  stock  is  oMire  than  ticUer 
and  its  inliabitsnts  much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises 
wholly  from  tithes,  has  increased  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  peaoa.  Ka- 
tie, p.  69.  In  consecjuence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantitr  of  cocoa  impoil- 
ed  into  Sp^ia,  its  priee  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  ^r  the  Fam^u  Is 
forty,  id.  61.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  G«f- 
ana,  including  all  the  eztensife  provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  Orinoco,  the 
islsnds  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita,  are  added  to  the  countries  to  which  the 
company  of  Caraccaa^  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  BeaL  Ce* 
dula,  Nov.  19, 1776,  But  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  inaCitatioa  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effiscts  which  I  have 
ascribed  vo  it.  In  man^  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppressiTe  spirit  of 
monopoly  b  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  thia,  it  would  be  ac- 
cessary to  enter  into  minute  details^  which  are  oot  auitcd  to  the  nature  of  thii 
work, 

NOTE  LXXVIL  p.  180. 

The  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with  any  of  her 
colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  farther  ilktstra' 
tion.  The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  hss  beeii  granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Sevtlle» 
for  the  province  of  Andalusia;  Alicant  and  Carthag^na,  for  Valencia  and  Mnr- 
cia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Arragon;  Santander,  for  Castile;  Cc^rugiM,  for 
Galicia;  and  Gijon^  for  Asturias.  App.  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul.  p.  41.  These  are 
cither  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or  those  most  coq- 
venientlv  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  productions.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settlements  to  which  the 
new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  col- 
lected m  the  custom-house  at  the  Havannah  were  computed  to  be  104,308  pesos 
annually.  During  the  yearn  preceding  1774,  they  rose  at  a  medium  to  308,000 
pesos  a  year.  In  YucaUn,  the  duties  have  arisen  from  8000  to  15,000.  In  His- 
paniola,  from  2500  to  5600.  In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  val- 
ue ot  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was  reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be 
1,600,000  pesos,  Educ  Popul.  i.  450,  etc. 

NOTE  LXXVUI.  p.  183. 

Ti)e  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Uodriguez  Campomanes,  Fi*eal  M  real  cm- 
^ejoy  St^trctno  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power  nearly  simiUr  to  that  of  Attorney- 
General  in  England,)  and  director  of  the  ruyal  Academy  of  History,  the  one  en- 
titled Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular;  the  other,  Discurso 
sobre  la  educacion  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento;  the  former  pub. 
iisbed  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  thia.  Al- 
most every  point  of  impf>rtance  with  respect  to  interior  policy,  taxation.  sgtt> 
culture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domesUc  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined  in 
Ihe  course  of  these  works;  aiid  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations 
most  eminent  for  commercial  luiowledge,  who  have  carried  on  tlieir  inquiriea 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  various  subjects,  and  a  more  perfect 
freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more  happify 
the  calm  researclies  of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public  spirited  ci- 
tixeti.  These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  Spaniaitis;  and  it  is  a  de> 
cisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  rel- 
ishing sn  author  whose  sentiments  are  so  liberal. 

NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  185. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred  tons,  to  which 
it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  I.  15,  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  tons  burden.  The  ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  lord  Anson^  in- 
stesd  of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  Uw,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pesos,  be- 
sides uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pe«o8  more.  Anson's  Voy.  384. 
NOTE  LXXX.  p.  186. 

The  price  ^aid  for  the  hull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  different  peraoos. 
Those  in  the  lowest  order,  wlio  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  shilling;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  raals,  and  those  in  public  office^  or 
who  hold  encomiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c  2§. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided  lung  in  the  Spanish  se^ 
ucmcntfl,  the  bull  of  Crusado  bow  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being-  then 
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Mid  for  four  reth  at  lowett.  Hakhijt,  iii.  461.  The  priee  teems  to  haut  Taried 
at  different  periods.  That  extracted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last  PretHcadon 
will  appear  from  the  ensuing^  table,  which  will  (pve  some  idea  of  the  proportioo- 
al  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  cttiadbs  in  New  Spain  and  Pteru. 
There  were  issued  for  New  Spain^ 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each 4 

at    Spesoseach 23,601 

at    1  peso  each 164,230 

at    3  reals  each       -        .       .        •        ...  3,463»500 


2,649.325 


For  Peru, 

at  16  pesos  4i  reals  each 3 

at    3  pesos  3  reals  each            -               ....  14,202 

at    1  peso  5i  reals 78,822 

at    4  reals              ........  410,325 

at    3reaU              668,601 


1,171,953 
NOTELXXXI.p.  186. 

As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
his  Theatre  Americano,  published  in  Mexico,  A.  D.  1746,  was  accomptant-gene- 
ral  in  one  of  the  most  considerable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that 
means  had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
nerits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  rerenues  in  any 
part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 
From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  there  arises  an 


annual  revenue  in  pesos. 
From  the  duty  on  silver 
From  the  duty  on  gold 
From  tax  on  cards 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians 
From  tax  on  stamped  paper 
From  do.  on  ice  -  -  • 

From  do.  on  leather  ... 

From  do.  on  gunpowder 
From  do.  on  salt  ... 

From  do.  on  copper  of  Mechochan 
From  do.  on  alum  •  • 

From  do.  on  Juego  de  los  gallos 
From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annats 
From  royal  ninths  of  bishopricks,  etc. 
From  the  tribute  of  Indians 
From  Alcavab,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods 
From  the  Alm'ajorifasgo,  custom-house 
From  the  mint 


150,000 

700,000 

60,000 

70,000 

161,000 

41.000 

15,522 

2,500 

71,550 

32,000 

1,000 

6,500 

21,100 

49,000 

68,800 

650.000 

721,875 

373,333 

357,500 


3,552,680 
This  sum  amounts  to 819,161  /,  sterlinpr;  andjf  weadd  toU  the  profit  accru- 
ing from  the  sale  of  5000  c|[aintals  of  quicksilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  kmg's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Jveria^  and 
some  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue  in 
New  Spain  may  well  be  reckon^  above  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  money. 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  1.  c.p.  38,  etc.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amounU  at  a  medium  at  eight  millions  of  pesos  in  silver  an- 
nuallv,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  rei'enue 
have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  history;  some,  which  there  was  no  oc- 
casion of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The  right  to  tlie  Hthea 
in  the  Xew  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  eft*  Alexander  VI. 
Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner:  One  fourth  is 
allotted  to  the  bisliop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
andother  officers  of  the  cathedral.  T  he  remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine 
equal  parts.    Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of  /os  dos  Xovenos  realet 
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ii« pM  to  ibe  orown,  and  eonttituU  abriMb cf  the  royalrevmue.  TheoAv 
tr^en  parts  art  applied  to  tke  mamtcnanceof  t^  pafoekial  ektrgy,  the  baiWiBy 
and  tupport  of  ciiurchea,  and  othev  pioua  qaca.  Beoopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  zvi.  Layv 
33,  etc.  Avendano  Theaanr.  tadio.  vol  i.  p.  184. 

The  Mcavala  is  a  daty  levied  by  an  exoiae  on  tbe  anie  of  fipoo^  in  flpnin  it 
amoonta  to  ten  per  oent.  in  America  to  four  per  cent.  Sokvaan*  Bolit.  iBdiaaa, 
fib.  ▼!.  c  8.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Aimajori/atfo,  or  custeni  paid  in  America  on  gooda  hnpoHed  and  export- 
ed, may  amotint  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Reoopil.  lib.  vii.  tit.  xiv.  Lgt. 
1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Jtveria^  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the  ships  sailiag  to 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  tbe  South  Sea.  It  atnoMina  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  L  p.  189.  lUcopU.  lib.  ix.  tit.  iz. 
Uy.  43.  44. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  deUU  of  tbe  several  branches  of 
revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curious  manuscript,  contain- 
ing  %  state  of  that  viccroyally  in  all  its  departments,  prescnud  to  the  Marquis 
of  MoQtea-Claros,  by  Fran.  U)pez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the  tribu- 
nal of  Lima;  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  aa  nearly  as  I  can  compute  tbe 
value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  aecounta,  amounted,  in  du* 
cata  at  4s.  lid.  to  2,372,768 

Expenses  of  govemnment  •  1^42,992 

Nctt  free  revenue  1,129,776 


The totalin  sterling  Money  -  -  JL 583,303 

EiXpensesoffovtmment  -  -  305«S68 

Nett  free  i-evenuc  TTTnT^ 


But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  such  as  the  du- 
ly  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  annats,  etc.  so  that  the  revemie  of 
Feru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expense  of  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  sundard.  There  the  annual  establtsliment  for  defraving  the  charge 
of  administration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son ft>r  supposing  it  tu  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calcu  Isition  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  wiU  perceive  from 
Mie  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 
Alcavales  (excise)  and  Aduaniis  (customs,) 

etc.  in  pesos  furertes  •  •  2,500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  silver  -  -  3,000,000 

BullofCruzado  ....  1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  -  2,000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver  •  -  •  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  in  the  royal 

wareuouscs  ....  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinai?e  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata  for 

each  mark  ....  300^000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting  trade  from 

province  to  province  -  -  -  500,000 

Asiento  of  negroes  -        -  -  •  200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Mathc^  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  mo- 
nopolised by  the  Jesuits  •  •  500,000 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order                     400,000 

Total  13,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money  L,  2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  admintstrAt  ion,  aiiaPtblWks?^^^ 

m«i;t%»  M^f  A.AA  .M>.Anit..  .  7.  i.^5in/lOO 
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NOTE  LXXXIL  p.  186. 

An  author,  long  conversant  in  commereial  speculation,  has  computed,  that 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone,  the  ktng^  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the 
turn  of  two  millions  of  our  money  Harris  Collect,  of  Toy.  ii.  p.  164.  According 
to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions  sterling; 
A  sum  so  exorbitant,  aiKl  so  litUe  corresponding  with  all  accounts  of  the  annual 
importation  from  America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded  must 
evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes,  the  total  product  of  the 
American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos,  which  at  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,435,000  /.  sterl'mg,  the  king's  fifth 
of  iirhich  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,000  /.  But  from  this  sum 
most  be  deducted  what  it  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth  due  to 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tpition,  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  note.  Both  these  sums  are  considerable. 
NOTE  LXXXIII.p.  186. 

According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  Amer- 
ica pay  duties  of  varicHis  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  35  per  cent.  As 
most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spun  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign,  such  a 
tax  upon  a  trade  so  extenuve  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  RetaUis.  de 
Manuf.  et  du  commerce  d'Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  p.  97. 

NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  187. 

The  Marquis  de  Sarralo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of  salt,  and  by 
embarking  deeply  in  the  Manila  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annual- 
ly a  million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spun,  in 
order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures^  aprolon^tion  of 
bis  government,  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  oontmued  in  office 
fiom  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 
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